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A  L  E  X  A  N  D  E  R: 

O  R, 

THE  FALSE  PROPHET. 

Though  this  is  not  the  mojl  humorous  or  witty ,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  mojt  entertain¬ 
ing  Pieces  of  Lucian  ;  containing  an  exalt  and  probably  true  Account  of  a  mojt 
extraordinary  Character  who  figured  in  his  Time ,  and  ofwhofe  afionijhing  Frauds 
and  Impofiures  he  was  an  Eye-zvitnefs.  We  cannot  read  it  without  wondering  at 
the  Credulity  of  Mankind  in  the  days  of  Paganifm :  nor ,  at  the  fame  time ,  without 
reflecting,  that  as  glaring  Frauds ,  and  as  impudent  Imp ofit ions,  have  been  pradifed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome ,  even  in  the  enlightened  AEra  of  Chrijlianity . 

YOU  thought,  perhaps,  my  dear  Celfus,  the  tafk  a  very  light  and  eafy 

one,  when  you  commanded  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  of 
‘f'  Abonotichos  ;  his  various  fchemes,  tricks,  and  enterprizes  :  I  affure  you, 
to  relate  thern  all  with  accuracy  and  precifion,  is  as  difficult  as  to  defcribe  the 
adtions  of  the  great  %  fon  of  Philip.  One  was  as  remarkable  for  his  knavery, 
as  the  other  for  his  virtues.  If,  neverthelefs,  you  will  pardon  my  errors, 
and  fupply  my  deficiencies,  I  will  endeavour  to  cleanfe  this  Augsean  {table  : 
not  that  I  propofe  fweeping  the  whole,  but  only  to  bring  you  a  few  balkets, 

*  Lauder  and  Bower. 

f  Abonotichos  ]  A  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine. 

%  Son  of  Philip.]  His  name-fake,  Alexander  the  Great. 
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by  which  you  may  be  able  to  judge  what  an  immenfe  dunghil  that  muft  be, 
which  three  thoufand  oxen  were  fo  many  years  in  making. 

Iblulh,  indeed,  both  for  you  and  myfelf  on  this  occafion;  for  you,  who 
have  thus  requefted  me  to  employ  my  pen  about  fo  execrable  a  fellow,  and 
for  myfelf,  who  have  thus  engaged  to  write  the  hiftory  -of  a  man,  who  doth 
not  defire  the  regard  and  attention  of  the  learned  and  polite,  but  is  rather  fit 
to  be  given  up  to  the  populace,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  apes  and  foxes.  If, 
however,  I  am  blamed  for  the  undertaking,  there  is  an  example  to  excufe 
me  :  Arrian,  the  difciple  of  Epidtetus,  a  man  of  the  firft  character  in  Rome, 
and  who  fpent  his  whole  life  in  literary  purfuits,  will  plead  in  my. defence  by 

the  fimilitude  which  he  bore  to  me,  for  he  condefcended  to  write  the  life  of 

# 

*  Tilliborus  the  robber.  We,  on  our  parts,  fhall  bear  record  of  a  much  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  one,  who  did  not  rob  in  woods  and  mountains,  but 
plundered  whole  cities ;  did  not  commit  his  depredations  only  on  Ida,  Mi- 
nyas,  and  the  deferts  of  Alia,  but  almoft  throughout  the  whole  Roman  em¬ 
pire. 

I  will  firft  defcribe  to  you  his  external  appearance,  and  draw  as  good  a 
likenefs  of  him  as  I  can,  though  I  am  no  great  painter.  His  body  was  large 
and  beautiful  to  look  on,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  had  fomething  noble  and 
majeftic  in  it ;  his  fkin  clear,  his  chin  not  too  rough;  with  his  own  hair  were 
mixed  feme  falfc  locks,  fo  well  imitated  that  few  could  difcern  the  difference 
between  them,  his  eyes  fo  bright  and  fparkling  as  to  appear  more  than  hu¬ 
man,  his  voice  to  the  laft  degree  fweetand  clear ;  upon  the  whole,  there  was 
nothing  difagreeable  or  defective  in  him. 

Such  was  his  external  form  ;  but  for  his  mind  and  heart,  O  Jupiter,  Her¬ 
cules,  and  ye  the  fons  of  Jove,  averters  of  every  evil,  fend  us  rather 
amongft  our  enemies  than  curfe  us  with  fuch  a  companion  !  In  underftanding* 
in  fubtilty,  and  fmartnefs,  he  was  excelled  by  none,  and  had  withal  a  moft 

i 

extraordinary  readinefs  in  learning,  aninquifitive  difpofition,  .  genius  capable 
of  every  thing,  and  a  tenacious  memory ;  all  thefe  he  pofieffed  in  a  moft 
wonderful  degree,  and  made  ufe  of  them  to  the  worft  of  purpofes  :  for,  with 
all  thefe  inftruments  of  good,  he  was  one  of  the  moft  wicked  of  men,  even 
beyond  the  f  Cercopes,  Eurybatus,  Phrynondas,  Ariftodemus,  or  Softra- 

*  Tilliborus .]  No  fuch  work  of  Arrian’s  is  now  extant,  nor  has  Vofli us  mentioned  it  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  works. 

O 

+  Cercopes,  bV.]  All  famous  rafcals  of  antiquity.  Some  of  them  are  mentioned  by  ASfchines. 
See  his  oration  a  gain  ft  Ctefiphon* 
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tus.  He  wrote  once  to  his  brother-in-law  Rutilianus,  and  modeftly  com- 

m  * 

pared  himfelf  to  Pythagoras.  Pythagoras,  heaven  fliield  me  !  was  a  wife 
man,  and  full  of  the  divinity;  but  had  he  lived  when  Alexander  did,  he 
would  have  been  a  boy  to  him.  I  do  not  mean,  I  fwear  by  the  Graces,  by 
this  to  refled:  on  Pythagoras,  or  to  compare  them  together  with  regard  to 
their  actions.  But,  if  we  were  to  put  together  every  thing  which  calumny 
has  fuggefted  againft  Pythagoras,  and  which  I  give  no  credit  to,  it  would 
not  amount  to  half  the  craft  and  iniquity  which  was  to  be  found  in  Alexan¬ 
der.  Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  difpofition  of  mind  perpetually  fhifting,  made  up 
of  falfehood,  lying,  perjury,  and  every  evil  art ;  adtive,  bold,  defpiling  dan¬ 
ger,  indefatigable  ;  fo  plaufible  and  perfuafive,  as  even  to  force  belief  upon 
you,  always  putting  on  the  appearance  of  good,  and  feeming  the  diredt  con¬ 
trary  to  what  he  really  was;  no  man,  after  the  firft  interview  with  him, 
could  help  looking  on  him  as  one  of  the  belt  and  worthieft,  and  withal,  as 
one  of  the  mod  plain  and  Ample  men,  without  art  or  difguife.  There  was, 

moreover,  a  kind  of  magnificence  in  him,  which  prevented  him  from  ever 

■ 

attending  to  any  thing  low  or  little,  but  always  urged  him  to  thepurfuit  of 
what  was  great. 

When  a  boy,,  being  extremely  handfome,  (for  by  the  ftubble  one  might 
fee  what  the  corn  had  been,)  he  was  very  debauched,  and  ufed  to  let  himfelf 
out  for  hire.  Amongft  the  reft  of  his  lovers  was  an  old  juggler,  one  of  thofe 
who  pradtife  magic  arts  and  incantations,  love  potions,  philters,  and  charms 
to  find  hidden  treafures,  fubdue  enemies,  and  get  eftates.  This  fellow  find¬ 
ing  him  an  ingenious  lad,  and  fit  for  any  kind  of  mifehief,  inftrudted  him, 
and  took  him  into  his  fervice.  He  was  himfelf  by  profeflion  a  phyfician  al- 
fo,  and,  like  the  *  wife  of  Thoon  the  ^Egyptian,  could. 

Of  good  and  evil  mix’d  the  drugs  prepare ; 

to  all  which  Alexander  was  afterwards  heir  and  fucceflor.  He  was  likewife 
well  acquainted  with  $  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  whofe  whole  ftory  he  was  no 
ftranger  to.  You  fee  what  an  excellent  fchool  our  hero  was  brought  up  in. 


*  JVifc  of  Thoon .]  or  Thoni.  She  is  faid  to  have  been  the  inventrefs  of  phyfic  amongft  the 
jEgyptians.  Milton  fpeaks  of  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wife  of  Thoon, 

'  In  ./Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena. 

t  Of  good,  tsV.]  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  b.  iv.  1.  232. 

t  Apollonius,]  Tyaneus.  See  a  long  account  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage  in  Philoftratus. 

B  2  Alex- 
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Alexander  being  now  grown  up  to  man’s  eftate,  his  beauty  gone  off,  and 
his  matter  dead,  found  himfelf  but  indifferently  provided  for,  and  began  to 
confider  what  extraordinary  way  of  life  he  fliould  turn  to ;  and  meeting  by 
chance  with  a  chronicle-writer  of  Byzantium,  a  fellow  of  an  infamous  charac¬ 
ter,  whofe  name  I  think  was  Cocconas,  they  travelled  about  together  as  jug¬ 
glers,  *  fhaving  the  fatheads,  (for  fo  the  wife  men  ufed  to  call  the 
ignorant  multitude.)  In  their  journey  they  met  with  a  Macedonian  wo¬ 
man  very  rich,  one  who  was  a  little  advanced  in  years,  but  would  fain  ap¬ 
pear  lovely  and  defirable  ;  out  of  her  they  got  what  they  wanted,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her  from  Bithynia  into  Macedonia  :  for  lhe  came  from  Pella,  which 

* 

in  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  been  a  famous  city,  but  could  now 
boaft  of  few,  and  thofe  very  poor  inhabitants.  Here  they  met  with  fome' 
ferpents  of  a  prodigious  fize,  but  quite  tame  and  gentle,  fo  that  women  fed, 
and  children  flept  by  them  ;  they  would  be  trod  upon  without  turning,  and 
fucked  milk  like  infants.  They  have  many  of  them,  it  feems,  in  this  place ; 
(hence  probably  the  fable  of  Olympias  took  its  rife,  and  fome  fuch  ferpent 
correfponded  with  her  when  fhe  was  with  child  of  Alexander  the  Great.) 

One  of  the  molt  beautiful  of  thefe  they  purchafed  for  a  fewoboli  :  and 

_  • 

this,  as  Thucydides  fays,  was  the  fource  of  the  battle.  For  when  thefe  two 
infamous  enterprizing  villains,  who  ftuck  at  nothing,  got  together,  they  foon 
difcovered  that  this  life  is  entirely  governed  by  the  two  paffions  hope  and 
fear,  and  that  he  who  makes  a  proper  ufe  of  them  on  every  occafion,  will 
quickly  grow  rich  :  and  with  regard  to  both  thefe,  the  knowlcge  of  futurity, 
they  perceived,  was  of  all  things  the  moft  necefiary,  and  the  moft  defirable. 
This  it  was  that  made  %  Delphos,  Delus,  Clarosr  and  the  Branchidae,  fo 
famous  and  fo  opulent ;  men  continually  flocking  to  them,  (urged  by  thofe 
fame  tyrants  which  I  juft  now  mentioned,  hope  and  fear,)  to  enquire  into 

*  Shaving.]  Gr.  a7roxi»pomj,  the  expreflion  is  remarkable,  anfwering  exadtty  to  our  own,  as 
we  call  a  cunning  fellow,  a  clofe  (haver.  As  does  alfo  that  of  ruv  a>Qpu7rvt9  fat-headed 

fellows,  for  the  ignorant  and  vulgar.  The  analogy  is  more  extraordinary,  as  the  Greek  expref- 
fion  is  not  a  common  one, 

f  Pella.]  A  diftrift  of  Macedonia,  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Philip,  who  enlarged 
it,  and  afterwards  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

+  Delphos ,  feV.]  Places  all  famous  for  the  oracles  ettabliftied  in  them.  If  my  readers 
have  any  curiofity  on  this  fubjeft,  I  refer  them  to  Plutarch,  and  Fontenelle’s  Hitt,  des 
Oracles, 
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future  events ;  for  which  they  offered  up  hecatombs,  and  wedges  of  gold. 

Revolving  thefe  things  in  their  minds,  and  confulting  together,,  they  refolv- 
ed,  therefore,  to  fet  up  an  oracle  :  this,  they  imagined,  if  it  fucceeded,  would 
foon  make  them  rich  and  happy  ;  and  which,  indeed,  turned  out  even  far 
beyond  all  their  hopes.  They  then  confidered  on  what  fpot,  and  in  what 
manner  they  fhcmld  begin  their  enterprize.  Cocconas  was  of  opinion,  that 
Chalcedon  would  be  the  fitteft  fituation,  as  it  was  a  place  of  great  trade,  ad¬ 
joining  both  to  Thrace  and  Bithynia,  and  withal,  not  far  diftant  from  Afia, 
Gallo-Grsecia,  and  the  neighbouring  nations.  Alexander,  on  the  other 
hand,  preferred  his  own  country,  obferving,  (which  is  certainly  true,)  that 
the  firft  attempt  in  things  of  this  kind,  fhould  always  be  made  amongft  the 
moft  ignorant  and  ftupid,  fuch  as  the  Paphlagonians  are  faid  to  be,  a  foolifh 
and  fuperftitous  fet  of  people,  who,  if  a  fidler,  or  a  player  on  the  tabor, 
or  cymbal,  comes  among  them,  one  who,  as  the  faying  is,  can  but  prophecy 
with  a  *  fieve,  will  run  with  open  mouth,  and  gape  and  flare  at  him,  as  if 

he  were  a  god. 

After  fome  difpute  on  this  point,  Alexander  prevailed  :  and  proceeding 
to  Chalcedon,  (for  they  thought  to  find  fomething  there  which  would  be  of 
fervice  to  them,)  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  they  dug  up  fome  brafs 
tablets,  on  which  it  was  infcribed,  that  in  a  very  fliort  time  ASfculapius,  with 
Apollo  his  father,  would  come  into  Pontus,  and  inhabit  the  wall  of  Abonus. 
Thefe  tablets,  contrived  for  the  occafion,  moft  effectually  fpread  the  report 
through  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  and  particularly  about  the  wall  of  Abonus. 
They  immediately  determined  to  build  a  temple  there,  and  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation  of  it,  when  Cocconas  being  left  behind  at  Chalcedon,  compofed 
fome  ambiguous  and  perplexing  oracles,  and  not  long  after  died,  being  bit, 

I  believe,  by  a  viper. 


•  A Jtevc*1  Kofkinomancy,  or  divination  by  the  fieve.  Alluding  probably  to  that  paflage  in 
the  3d.  Idyl,  of  Theocritus,  where  the  Ihepherd  fpeaking  of  a  cunning  woman,  or  fortune  teller, 
fays, 

She  turn’d  the  fieve',  and  fheers,  and  told  me  true. 

That  I  fhould  love,  and  not  be  lov’d  by  you. 

This  kind  of  divination  was  generally  pra&ifed  to  difeover  thieves,  or  others  fufpe&ed  of  any 
crime,  in  this  manner :  they  tied  a  thread  to  the  fieve,  by  which  it  was  upheld,  then  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  direct  and  aflift  them  :  after  which,  they  repeated  the  names  of  the  perfons  fuf- 
pe£ted,  and  he,  at  vyhofe  name  the  fieve  whirled  round,  or  moved,  was  thought  to  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  fa£l. 
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Alexander,  however,  proceeded,  and  made  his  appearance  with  long 
flowing  hair,  and  cloathed  in  a  fine  purple  robe  with  white  ftripes,  and  a  fur- 
pliceover  it,  with  a  feythein  his  hand  like  the  figure  of  Perfeus,  from  whom, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  was  defeended.  The  rafcally  Paphlago- 
nians,  though  they  very  well  knew  that  his  parents  were  mean  and  ignoble, 
gave  full  credit  to  the  oracle,  which  thus  declared. 

From  Perfeus  fprung,  and  to  Apollo  dear. 

Great  Alexander  comes,  the  godlike  fon 
Of  Podalirius.  — - 

* 

Podalirius  muft  have  been  mad  after  women  indeed,  to  have  come  from 
Tricca  quite  to  Paphlagonia,  to  meet  Alexander’s  mother.  Another  oracle 
was  likewife  produced,  as  from  one  of  the  Sibyls,  which  faid. 

Near  to  Sinope,  on  the  Euxine  Ihore 
Of  Pontus,  at  th’  Aufonian  tow’rs,  lhall  rife 
A  famous  prophet,  and  deliverer; 

Whofe  *  name  one,  thirty,  five,  and  twenty  more, 

% 

Thrice  number’d  will  explain. - 

With  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  theatrical  buffoonery  ;  after  much  pa¬ 
rade,  Alexander  at  length  made  his  entrance  into  his  own  country,  where,  in 
a  Ihort  time  he  became  very  confpicuous,  pretending  often  to  be  mad,  and 
foam  at  the  mouth,  which  he  eafily  contrived,  by  chewing  the  root  of  ful¬ 
ler’s  herb  :  the  foam  it  produced  appeared  to  them  fomething  divine  and 
aftonifhing.  They  Had  before  prepared  the  head  of  a  ferpent  made  of  linen, 
with  fomething  like  a  human  form,  extremely  well  painted,  and  opening  and 


*  Ar«7 mcT\  A  myfterious  kind  of  hocus  pocus  which  the  falfe  prophet’s  friends  made  life  of  to 
exprefs  the  fitft  four  letters  of  his  name,  by  the  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet  being  numerical, 
as  thus : 

A—  t 

A  — 30 

E-S 

S — 60 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  properly  to  divide  and  multiply  the  numbers,  he  will  find 
that  the  letters  together  form  AAe|,  Alex.  This  fufhciently  points  out  the  meaningof  thepaflage : 
any  farther  explanation  would  be  unneceflary. 

t  Theatrical .]  Gr.  Totavras 'Tfuyv&us,  the  word  tragedia,  is  frequently  ufed  by  Lu¬ 

cian,  to  (Ignify  not  tragedy,  but  every  thing  theatrical,  or  belonging  to  the  ftage.  A  little  af¬ 
ter,  we  meet  with  'Zvrr payvfoa-uv,  which  I  have  therefore  (I  think  not  improperly,)  rendered,  <4  to 
carry  on  the  farce/’ 

Hunting 
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{hutting  its  mouth  by  means  of  a  horfe  hair,  which  likewife  moved  about  a 

black  forked  tongue.  This  Pellasan  ferpent  they  had  by  them  for  fome  time 

ready  to  be  produced  on  the  firft  proper  occafion,  to  carry  on  the  farce,  or 
rather  to  be  the  principal  aftor  in  it. 

As  the  fhew  was  now  to  begin,  he  hit  on  the  following  projedt.  He  went 
by  night  to  the  foundations  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  lately  dug  up, 
and  which  were  full  of  water,  either  from  the  adjacent  places,  or  by  the 
rains,  and  there  lodged  a  goofe’s  egg  that  had  been  made  hollow,  and  filled 
up  with  a  young  ferpent:  after  flicking  this  in  the  mud,  he  returned  home; 
and  the  next  day  appeared  naked  in  the  market-place,  with  only  a  girdle  of 

gold  round  his  middle,  and  Ihaking  his  difheveiled  locks,  like  the  worfhip- 
pers  of  Cybele,  with  his  feythe  in  his  hand,  and  getting  upon  a  high  altar, 
harangued  the  populace,  congratulating  them  on  the  near  approach  of  the 
divinity  which  was  foon  to  appear  amongft  them.  The  multitude,  for  al- 
moft  all  the  city  was  got  together,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
aftonilhed,  and  began  to  pray  to  and  worfhip  him.  He  muttered  fome- 
thing  obfeure  and  unintelligible,  like  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  and 
ftruck  them  wonderfully,  though  they  could  make  nothing  of  it,  only  that 
he  talked  about  Apollo  and  JEfculapius.  He  then  ran  to  the  temple,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  the  ditch  that  had  been  dug,  and  near  the  fountain  of  the  oracle 
which  he  had  prepared  ;  he  flood  in  the  water,  and  with  a  loud  voice  fung 
hymns  to  Apollo  andiEfculapius,  invoking  thegod  to  come  with  happy  omens 
into  the  city.  He  then  alked  for  a  cup,  which  being  given  him,  he  eafily 
placed  it  under,  and  brought  up,  together  with  water  and  mud,  the  egg  in 
which  he  had  hid  his  divinity:  the  aperture  being  artfully  clofed  up  with 
wax  and  white  lead ;  and  then  taking  it  into  his  hand,  he  cried  out  that  he 


iEfculap 


The  people,  after  expreffing  their  aftonifhment  at  fee¬ 


ing  an-  egg  found  in  the  water,  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  him  to  mark  what 
would  follow,  when,  breaking  the  egg,  he  received  the  young  ferpent  into 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  feeing  it  twine  about  his  fingers,  they  cried  out, 
and  hailed  the  god ;  congratulating  their  happy  city  on  the  event,  and  all 
running  with  open  mouths  to  pray  to  him  for  riches,  good  fortune,  health, 
every  thing,  in  Ihort,  that  every  body  wiflied  for.  He  ran  home  as  faft  as 
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other  men  are,  but  twice  born ;  and  hatched,  not  from  a  *  crow,  by  heaven, 
but  from  a  goofe. 

The  people  followed  him,  feeming,  as  it  were,  infpired,  and  filled 
with  a  religious  phrenzy,  beyond  all  conception.  He  flayed  at  home 

ft 

fome  days,  flattering  himfelf  that,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  the  re¬ 
port  of  this  would  draw  the  Paphlagonians  to  him  in  great  numbers; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  city  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold,  of  crea¬ 
tures  without  heads  or  hearts,  who  refembled  men  only  in  their  form, 
and  in  every  thing  elfe  were  more  like  Iheep,  he  fat  himfelf  down  in  a 
little  houfe  on  a  bed,  cloathed  in  a  moft  magnificent  habit,  as  became  a 
god ;  and  there  took  in  his  lap  the  great  beautiful  Pellasan  iEfculapius  which 
I  mentioned  fome  time  ago,  and  lapping  it  quite  round  his  neck,  the  tail 
flicking  out  at  bottom,  (for  it  was  fo  large,  that  part  of  it  might  lay  in  his 
bofom,  and  the  other  part  drag  on  the  ground,)  hid  only  the  head  under  his 
arm-pits,  when  at  length  the  lipen  one  peeped  out  from  beneath  his  gar¬ 
ment,  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  ferpent. 

Imagine  to  yourfelf  a  houfe  of  no  great  note,  with  fcarce  room  to  let  the 
light  in,  crouded  with  people  already  amazed  and  almoft  out  of  their  fenfes 

with  ftrong  hopes  and' expectations,  to  whom,  not  without  reafon,  the  affair 

# 

muflfhave  feemed  wonderful ;  with  what  aftonifhment  did  they  behold  this 
ferpent  to  all  appearance  grown  to  fuch  a  fize  in  a  few  days,  quite  tame  and 
gentle,  and  with  a  head  like  a  man’s !  before  they  had  half  feen  it,  driven 
out  and  prefled  by  the  croud  of  new  admirers '  coming  in  upon  them,  for 
there  was  another  door  on  the  oppofite  fide,  like  that  which  the  Macedonians 
made,  as  they  tell  us,  when  Alexander  the  Great  was  fick,  and  every  body 
crouded  in  to  fee  and  take  their  laft  leave  of  him.  This  Ihew  the  rogue  ex¬ 
hibited  very  often,  and  efpecially  when  any  rich  ftrangers  came  into  the  city. 

To  fay  the  truth,  my  dear  Celfus,  the  people  of  Pontusand  Paphlagonia, 
a  flupid  and  illiterate  race  of  men,  are  very  excufable,  if,  after  touching  the 
ferpent,  (which  Alexander  permitted  them  to  do,)  and  feeing  it  by  a  faint 
and  glimmering  light  open  and  fhut  its  mouth  in  that  manner,  they  were  de¬ 


ceived. 


Me 


trodorus,  fome  man  of  a  firm  and  penetrating  mind,  who  after  calling  about 

* 

*  crozv* 3  Gr,  Coronls,  this  is  nothing  but  a  pun  on  the  word  corouiS)  (which  in. 

the  Greek  fignifies  alio  a  crow,)  who  was  the  mother  of  iEfcuIapius. 
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!  how  it  could  be  done,  would  at  la  ft,  if  he  could  not  find  out  the  method, 
conclude  that  it  muft  be  nothing  but  an  arrant  falfehood,  and  utterly  im¬ 
practicable. 

In  a  fhort  time,  all  Bithynia,  Thrace,  and  Gallo-Grsecia  flocked  in  to  this 
Ipe&acle;  every  one  afferting,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  that  he  had  feert’the 
god  born,  and  touched  him  ;  that  he  had  grown  immenfely  in  a  few  d?ys  ; 
and  that  he  had  a  face  like  a  man.  They  made,  moreover,  pictures,  fla- 
tues,  and  models  of  him  ;  fome  of  brafs,  and  others  of  filver,  with  the  name 
of  the  god  infcribed  upon  them ;  for  he  was  called  Glycon,  from  an  oracular 
verfe  which  Alexander  had  taken  care  to  publilh ;  which  faid. 

Behold,  the  third  from  Jove,  great  Glycon  comes. 

The  light  of  men. 

When  the  time  was  now  come  to  bring  on  the  great  affair  for  which  the 
Whole  was  contrived,  he  began  to  think  of  fetting  up  the  oracle,  after  the 
manner  of  *  Amphilochus  •,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father  Amphiaraus,  at 
Thebes,  banifhed  from  his  native  country,  and  driven  into  Cilicia,  made  a 
good  fortune  there  by  prophefying  to  the  inhabitants;  taking  two  oboli  of 
them  for  every  oracle.  Alexander,  taking  the  cue  from  him,  gave  out 
that  the  god  would  deliver  oracles  on  fuch  a  day  :  he  then  ordered  every¬ 
body  to  write  down  in  a  book  what  they  wanted  to  know,  tye  it  down  with 
thread,  and  fallen  it  with  wax  or  clay.  He  then  retired  into  the  fanCtuary, 
(for  the  temple  was  now  built,  and  the  feene  of  aCtion  prepared,)  fummon- 
ed  them  together  by  a  cryer,  had  his  high-pried  by  his  fide,  as  if  the  god 
had  now  done  all  his  bufinefs,  and  read  what  they  had  written ;  returned 
every  one  his  book*  fealed  up  as  at  firft;  with  the  anfwer  to  every  quefiion 
in  verfe. 

The  trick  was  fuch  as  you,  or  I,  if  I  may  fay  it  without  vanity,  might 
very  eafily  find  out,  though  to  the  ignorant  and  foolifh,  it  might  feem  im¬ 
practicable.  For  knowing  how,  of  which  there  are  various  methods,  to 
loofen  the  feals,  he  read  all  the  queftions,  and  gave  what  anfvvers  he  thought 
proper  to  them  j  then  rolling  up  and  re-fealing,  gave  them  back  to  the  fe- 

*  Amphilochus ]  Succeeded  his  father  Amphiaraus  in  the  bufinefs  of  divination  by  dreams, 
for  which  both  the  oracles  were  famous.  For  an  account  of  the  latter,  fee  Potter’s  Antiq.  vol.  i. 

P-  393* 

■f*  Taking  the  cue.]  Gr.  To  uSbripe n  baJeuv,  cantus  initio  accepto.  An  allufion  to  mu  He  when 
one  finger  takes  up  the  words  from  another,  as  in  catches. 

Vol.  II.  C 
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veral  perfons,  who  received  them  with  aftonifhment,  frequently  crying  out, 

•  % 

“  How  could  he  poffibly  difcover  this  which  I  gave  him  myfelf,  inclofed 
faft  under  feals  which  could  not  be  forged,  unlefs  he  were  indeed  a  god, 
and  knew  every  thing  ?” 

How,  you  will  perhaps  fay,  could  this  be  done  ?  I  will  tell  you  :  in 
the  firft  place  then,  my  dear  Celfus,  he  *  heated  a  needle  in  the  fire,  and 
putting  it  under  the  wax,  lifted  up  the  feal,  and  read  the  book ;  then  by 
means  of  the  needle  melting  the  wax  again,  eafily  fattened  down  both  that 
which  was  under  the  thread,  and  that  which  was  round  the  feal.  There  is, 
likewife,  another  method,  when  you  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  the  collyrium  ; 
this  is  compofed  of  Brythian  pitch,  afphaltus,  and  tranfparent  ftone,  mixed 
with  wax  and  maftic ;  which  he  firft  warms  at  the  fire  and  wets  with  fpittle, 
then  applies  it  to  the  feal,  and  takes  off  the  imprefiion  ;  the  collyrium  hardens, 
he  eafily  reads  the  contents  of  the  paper,  then  putting  the  wax  on  again, 
claps  on  the  new  feal  exadtly  refembling  the  original,  and  as  perfedt  as  if  it 
had  been  taken  on  a  gem.  There  is  yet  a  third  way  of  doing  it,  which  I 
will  acquaint  you  with  :  he  would  put  lime  mixed  with  the  glue  you  make 
ufe  of  for  books,  make  it  into  a  kind  of  wax,  and  place  it  wet  on  the  feal, 
then  taking  it  off,  (for  it  foon  dries  and  grows  harder  than  horn,  nay  even 
than  iron,)  gets  an  imprefiion  of  it.  There  are  befides  thefe,  feveral  other 
methods,  all  of  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  enumerate  ;  efpecially  as 
you  have  mentioned  them,  with  a  great  many  other  things  in  your  book 
againft  the  magicians,  which  is  excellently  written,  and  conveys  the  moCfc 
ufeful  inftrudtions  to  the  reader. 

t 

4 

Thus  did  he  inftitute  his  oracle,  and  pour  forth  his  divine  knowlege, 
ing  at  the  fame  time  with  the  greateft  prudence  and  difcretion,  and  always, 
adhering  to  probability ;  giving  perplexed  and  ambiguous  anfwers,  fome- 
times  totally  obfcure  and  unintelligible,  which  in  all  oracles,  he  held,  was 
moft  neceffary  and  indifpenfible.  Some  he  would  difiuade  and  turn  away 
from  their  purpofes  as  he  thought  moft  convenient ;  to  others  he  would  pre- 
fcribe  a  manner  of  living,  and  advife  the  ufe  of  particular  medicines  ;  for,  as 
I  obferved  to  you  before,  he  had  by  him  fome  excellent  receipts,  particular¬ 
ly  the  cytmides ;  a  new  name  which  he  had  given  to  an  ointment  famous  for 

*  Heated ,  fer.]  The  fame  ingenious  methods  of  opening  letters,  or  at  lead  fomethirtg  very 
fxmilartothem,  are,  I  believe,  pra&ifed  to  this  day.  But  for  farther  information  on  the  fub- 
I  refer  my  readers  to  the  clerks  of  the  Pod-office. 
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curing  pains  andbruifes,  made  of  bears  fat.  The  queftions  about  future 
good  fortune,  .treafures,  and  eftates  in  expectance,  he  always  deferred  giv- 
Jng  anfwers.to,  and  took  care  to  add,  “  thefe  things  fhall  come  to  pafs  if  I 
pleafe,  and  if  my  prophet  Alexander  alks  it  of  me,  and  puts  up  his  prayer 
for  you.” 

The.ftated  price  for  every  anfwer  from  the  oracl.e  was  one  *  drachma  and 

two  oboli.  Do  not  imagine,  my  friend,  that  this  was  a  fmall  confideration, 

%  1 

for  he  took  feventy  or  eighty  thoufand  every  year,  giving  the  fame  people 
fometimes  ten  or  fifteen  anfwers,  fuch  was  their  infatiable  defire  of  fearching 
into  futurity.  The  profit  indeed,  was  not  entirely  his  own,  nor  did  he  florc 
it  all  up ;  but  as  he  had  many  affiftants,  under-workmen,  fpies,  writers,  and 
keepers  of  the  oracles,  interpreters,  fealers,  &c.  he  divided  to  every  one  his 
: portion,  according  to  their  merits. 

Befides  thefe,  he  fent  emiflaries  into  foreign  countries,  to  fupport  the  re¬ 
putation  of  his  oracle,  and  give  out  how  it  could  deteCt  fugitives,  convidt 
thieves  and  robbers,  difcover  hidden  treafures,  heal  the  fick,  and  even  fome¬ 
times  call  the  dead  to  life. again.  This  made  them  croud  to  him  from  every 
.part:  hence  arofe  gifts,  and  facrifices,  and  a  double  fee  to  him  as  prophet 
and  difciple,  or  favourite  of  the  deity ;  for  this  decree  had  been  carefully 
difperfed  abroad,  as  from  the  god. 

Remember,  ye  ipy  minifter  obey. 

To  him  refpeCt  and  due  obedience  pay. 

Nor  fame,  nor  riches,  my  affedtions  lhare. 

My  faithful  prophet  is  my  only  care. 

* 

At  length,  feveral  men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding,  recovered  as  it  were 
from  their  drunken  fit,  made  a  ftand  againft  him,  the  principal  of  whom 

i  *  * 

were  followers  of  Epicurus,  who  by  degrees  found  out  the  whole  appara- 

* 

tus,  and  difcovered  all  his  tricks.  Thefe  he  oppofed,  by  throwing  our  a 

% 

*  OttcDracbmay  About  nine  pence  half-penny.  Few  of  our  fortune-tellers  are  fo  rea- 

fonable  in  their  demands.  The  number  of  cuftomers,  however,  according  to  Lucian,  made 
ample  amends  for  the  fmallnefs  of  the  prefent. 

f  Of  Epicurus .]  The  Epicureans  were  always,  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  a  mark  of  their  good 
fenfe,)  the  avowed  enemies  of  oracles  and  divinations;  and  even  in  the  times  of  their  greateft 
influence  and  power,  frequently  and  openly  derided  them.  With  thefe,  Lucian  tells  us,  the 
Chriflians  joined,  as  it  might  naturally  be  fuppofed  they  would,  as  it  became  the  oppofers  of 
error,  fraud,  and  chicanery.  Thefe  grofs  impofitions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  were  now 
on  the  decline.  It  is  not  improbable,  but  that  this  little  narrative  of  Lucian’s,  contributed  in 
feme  meafure  towards  their  total  overthrow. 

C  2 
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terrible  menace,  and  faying  that  Pontus  was  full  of  atheifts  and  Chriftian?, 
who  had  dared  to  fpread  evil  reports  concerning  him  :  whom  therefore,  he 
commanded  the  people  to  ftone  and  drive  out  of  the  city,  if  they  ever  ex¬ 
pected  the  deity  would  be  propitious  to  them.  With  regard  to  Epicurus, 
he  delivered  the  following  oracle :  being  afked  what  he  did  in  the  fhades 
below,  he  anfwered,  That  he  wore  leaden  fetters  there,  and  ftuckin  the  *  mud. 
Can  you  wonder  at  the  fuccefs  of  the  oracle,  which  gave  fuch  fhrewd  and 
fenfible  anfwers  ?  with  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  indeed,  he  waged  perpetual 
war;  they  were  irreconcilable  enemies,  and  with  very  good  reafon  ;  for  whom 
mult  an  impoftor  like  him,  the  lover  of  prodigies,  and  the  foe  of  truth,  more 
juftly  abhor  and  deteft,  than  that  philofopher  who  fo  well  underftood  the 
nature  of  things,  and  alone  difeovered  what  was  true  and  genuine  in  them. 
With  the  Platonics,  Stoics,  and  Pythagoreans,  it  was  all  profound  peace  ; 
but  the  inflexible  Epicurus,  for  fo  he  always  called  him,  was  his  moft  bitter 
adverfary,  conftantly  laughing  at,  and  turning  all  his  frauds  and  tricks  to 

* 

ridicule.  Of  all  the  cities  in  Pontus,  he  moft  hated  Amaftris,  on  account  of 
Lepidus,  and  fome  others  of  the  fame  turn  and  difpofition  of  mind,  who  liv¬ 
ed  there;  nor  would  ever  vouchfafe  an  anfwer  to  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
Once,  indeed,  at  the  requeftof  a  fenator’s  brother,  he  attempted  it;  but  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  that  he  could  not  think  of  a  proper  one  himfelf,  or  could  not  get 
any  body  to  make  one  for  him,  he  came  off  very  ridiculoufly ;  for  the  patient 
complaining  of  adiforder  in  his  bowels,  he  preferibed  fwine’s  feet  with  mal¬ 
lows  :  the  verfe  ran. 

In  facred  vafe,  with  fwine’s  flefh  mallows  pound- 

He  would  often,  as  I  before  obferved,  fhew  the  ferpent  to  fuch  as  begged 
to  fee  it ;  not  the  whole  indeed,  but  only  the  tail  and  the  reft  of  the  body, 
keeping  the  head  in  his  bofom,  where  it  was  concealed.  But,  having  now  a 

i 

mind  to  ftrike  the  multitude  with  fomething  more  than  ordinary,  he  told 
them  the  god  would  fpeak  himfelf,  and  deliver  his  oracles  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  the  afliftance  of  his  prophet.  This  was  eafily  done,  by 
means  of  the  wind-pipes  of  cranes  fo  fattened  to  the  fham  head,  as  by  a 
voice  placed  without,  to  convey  the  found  through  the  linen  mouth  of  -dEfcu- 

lapius.  Thefe  were  called  Autophoni,  or  the  vocal  oracles,  and  were  not 

► 

*  The  mud .]  Alluding  to  the  loofe  manners  of  the  Epicureans  wallowing  in  fenfual  plpafures* 
Agreeable  to  Horace’s  Epicuri  de  grege  porci. 
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delivered  every  day,  or  to  every  body,  but  only  to  fuch  as  were  well-drefled, 

.  very  rich,  and  could  pay  well  for  them. 

Of  this  kind  was  the  anfwer  given  to  Severian,  on  his  entrance  into  Arme¬ 
nia,  when,  exhorting  him  to  the  enterprize,  the  oracle  fpake  thus  : 

Armenia  low  beneath  thy  conqu’ring  fpear. 

And  Parthia  fall’n,  to  Tiber’s  limpid  ftream. 

And  happy  Rome,  with  rays  of  laurel  crown’d 

# 

:  Shalt  thou  return. 

% 

And  when  the  foolifh  Gaul  was  thus  prevailed  on  to  make  the  invafion, 
and  failed  in  the  attempt,  being  llain  together  with  all  his  forces  by  Othrya- 
des  ;  he  erafed  that  oracle  from  the  records,  and  fubftituted  in  its  place  the 
following  verfes  : 

Againft  Armenia  lead  not  forth  thy  powers. 

Left  from  a  foe  in  female  garb  array’d 

A  fatal  arrow  fent,  deprive  thee  foon 

Of  light  and  life. 

For  it  was  one  of  his  moft  excellent  contrivances  to  make  oracles  after  the 
event,  to  fave  the  credit  of  thofe  that  had  mifcarried.  He  would  often  pro- 
mife  health,  and  if  the  perfon  died,  another  oracle  was  foon  ready,  thatfaid. 

Seek  not  a  cure,  for  know  thy  fate  is  nigh. 

Nor  can’ll:  thou  ’fcape  it. 

Well  knowing  that  the  Clarians,  Mallians,  and  Didymseans  were  famous 
for  the  fame  art  of  prophefying;  he  made  friends  of  them,  fending  away 
many  of  thofe  who  came  to  him  with  appeals  to  them:  to  one  he  faid. 

To  Claros  hafte,  and  hear  my  father’s  voice. 

To  another. 

Go  to  the  Branchidze,  and  there  confult 

The  oracle. 

And  to  a  third. 

To  Mallos  hence,  and  hear  *  Amphilochus. 

#  Amphilochus .]  The  oracle  of  Amphilochus  was  of  one  of  the  longelt- lived  religious  im-J 
poftors  of  antiquity.  Dion  C.  fpeaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourifhing  Hate,  even  fo  late  as  in  the  reign 
of  Conftantius,  the  father  of  Conflantine  the  Great, 
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Such  was  the  flat e  of  the  affair  near  home,  in  Ionia,  Cilicia,  Paphlagonia, 
and  Gallo-Grsecia  ;  but  when  the  fame  of  the  oracle  had  reached  as  far  as 
Italy  and  Rome,  they  crouded  as  faft  as  poflible  one  upon  another ;  fome 
came  themfelves,  fome  fent  meffengers  to  him,  particularly  the  great  men, 
and  thofe  who  were  poffeffed  of  the  higheft  honours  and  dignities :  the  firft, 
or  as  one  may  fay,  the  head  of  thefe,  was  Rutilianus,  a  man  in  every  other 
refpedt  of  good  charadter  and  reputation,  and  . who  had  acquitted  himfelf  in 
feveral  public  employments;  but  in  religious  matters  fuperftitious,  and  even 
as  it  were,  difordered  in  his  mind,  entertaining  the  wildeft  opinions  concern¬ 
ing  them,  who,  if  he  found  but  a  done  in  his  way,  anointed  or  crowned  with 
a  garland,  would  fall  down  in  adoration,  and  afk  .fome  favour  of  it.  This 
man,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  oracle,  was  with  difficulty  reflrained  from 

s 

leaving  his  bufinefs,  and  making  a  vifit  to  the  wall  of  Abonus.  He  fent, 
however,  feveral  meffengers,  one  after  another ;  thefe,  being  moft  of  them 

ignorant  fervants,  were  eafily  deceived ;  and  when  they  came  back,  report¬ 
ed  what  they  had  feen  and  heard,  with  fome  improvements  of  their  own; 
which  they  added  to  recommend  themfelves  the  better  to  their  mafter.  This 
excited  the  poor  old  man’s  curiofity,  and  drove  him  almofl  to  madnefs.  As 
he  was  acquainted  with  moft  of  the  great  men  of  the  city,  he  ran  about,  and 
told  them  every  thing  he  had  heard  from  the  fervants ;  to  which  he  likewife 
made  fome  additions.  In  this  mapner  he  raifed. the. attention  of  the  whole 
city,  and  fet  them  all  in  motion,  perfuading  feveral  of  the  courtiers  to  apply 
immediately  to  him,  and  enquire  about  their  own  affairs.  Our  hero  not  only 
received  them  with  the  greateft  hofpitality,  but  fent  them  back  loaded  with 
prefents,  infomuch,  that  not  content  with  publiftung  his  anfwers,  theyfound- 
ed  forth  the  praifes  of  the  deity,  and  related  a  thoufand  miraculous  ftories, 
concerning  both  the  oracle  and  the  prophet. 

Our  thrice  renowned  rafeal  now  thought  on  another  fcheme,  which  was 

by  no  means  an  impolitic  one,  but  truly  worthy  of  an  illuftrious  robber  :  and 

this  was  to  open  and  look  into  all  the  books  which  were  fent,  and  if  he  found 

any  thing  in  them  bold  or  of  a  dangerous  tendency,  thpfe  he  wou)d  keep 

without  fending  back  any  anfwer ;  by  which  means,  he  made  the  authors 

intirely  fubfervient  to  him,  and  keept  them  in  perpetual  fear,  as  well 

knowing  of  what  nature  their  queftions  were.  One  may  eafily  guefs,  im 

deed,  with  regard  to  the  rich  and  great,  what  would  moft  probably  be  the 
fubjedt  of  them. 

But 
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But  I  muft  tell  you  Come  of  the  oracles  which  he  delivered  to  Rutilianus. 
This  wife  fenator,  afking  him  one  day,  whom  hefhould  appoint  for  a  tutor  to 
his  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was  now  arrived  at  an  age  fit  for  mftrudtion; 
his  anfwer  was, 

* 

Pythagoras,  and  the  war-defcribing  bard* 

The  boy  unfortunately  dying  a  few  days  after,  he  was  fadly  at  a  lofs  how  to 
excufe  the  oracle,  which  this  event  fo  flatly  contradicted ;  but  Rutilianus, 
like  a  good  creature,  took  the  defence  upon  himfelf,  and  averred  that  the 
god  had  prophefied  the  very  thing  which  happened,  by  thus  recommending 
to  him  no  living  preceptor,  but  Homer  and  Pythagoras,  who  were  dead,  and 
with  whom  the  boy  probably  now  was  in  the  (hades  below.  Now  who,  my 
friend,  can  blame  Alexander,  when  he  had  to  do  with  fuch  wifeacres  as 
thefe  ? 

Another  time  he  afked  him  what  body  he  had  formerly  appeared  in,  to 
which  the  oracle  thus  replied, 

Firft  thou  Achilles  wert,  and  next  Menander, 

Now  Rutilianus, — thou  fhalt  live  on  earth 

One  hundred  fourfeore  years,  and  after  fhine 

A  fun-beam  in  the  heavens 

1 

He  died,  notwithftanding,  at  feventy  years  of  age,  of  a  bilious  colic,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  oracle. 

I  will  tell  you  another  of  his  vocal  anfwers.  The  fame  Rutilianus  afking 
him  one  day  whom  he  (hould  marry,  he  replied  in  plain  terms. 

Wed  thou  a  woman  fprungfrom  Alexander, 

♦  ~ 

And  from  the  Moon 

for  he  had  fpread  a  report,  it  feems,  that  he  had  a  daughter  by  the  Moon, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him,  as  it  is  her  *  cuftom  to  do  with  pretty 
fellows,  in  his  fleep  :  the  prudent  old  man  made  no  delay,  but  immediately 
fent  for  her,  and  commenced  a  bridegroom  at  threefcore,  having  firft  propi¬ 
tiated  his  mother-in-law,  the  Moon,  with  whole  hecatombs,  expecting,  no 
doubt,  that  he  {hould  foon  be  himfelf  ranked  amongft  the  deities. 

When  he  had  once  got  footing  in  Italy  he  became  more  bold  and  confi¬ 
dent,  fending  forth  his  oracles  throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire,  fore- 

•  *  Cuftom .]  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Endymioiu 
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telling  plagues,  fires,  and  earthquakes  in  every  city,  and  at  the  fame  time 
promifing  his  powerful  affiftance  againft  them.  One  vocal  prediction,  ift 
particular,  he  difperfed  about,  concerning  the  plague,  in  the  following  verfe. 

The  beardlefs  god,  Apollo,  fhall  difpel 
This  peftilential  cloud - 

This  was  infcribed  on  almoft  every  door,  by  way  of  antidote ;  the  event, 
however,  proved  rather  contradictory,  for  thofe  houfcs  were  peculiarly  un¬ 
fortunate,  more  dying  in  them  than  in  any  others,  wherever  the  verfes  were 
put  up.  I  do  not  fay,  this  was  the  caufe  of  their  deaths,  but  fo  it  fell  out ; 
for  the  common  people,  depending  upon  the  oracle,  took  no  care  about 
their  diet  and  manner  of  living,  nor  would  they  join  their  own  endeavours 
with  it  to  combat  the  difeafe,  having  thofe  infallible  words  to  fight  for  them, 
and  well  aflured  that  the  u  beardlefs  god,  with  his  darts,  would  drive  away 
the  peftilence.” 

He  had,  moreover,  fet  fpies  over  every  part  of  Rome,  whom  he  chofe  out 
of  his  own  accomplices,  who  were  to  get  out  of  the  people  the  queftions  they 
meant  to  afk,  and  what  they  were  moll  defirous  of,  letting  him  know  all 
beforehand,  that  he  might  be  ready  with  his  anfwers,  even  before  they  fent 
for  them.  # 

Thus  he  went  on  in  Italy ;  and  now  he  began  to  inftitute  certain  myfteries, 
with  facred  rites,  priefts,  torches,  and  a  feftival  for  three  days.  On  the 
firft,  it  was  given  out,  as  at  Athens,  in  this  form,-— If  any  wicked  perfon, 

i 

i 

Chriftian,  or  Epicurean,  approaches  to  pry  into  the  myfteries,  let  him  be 
expelled,  but  let  the  faithful  believers  be  initiated  with  propitious  omens 
then  began  the  fcrutiny,  and  firft  they  cried,  “  Away  with  the  Chriftians,” 
and  the  whole  multitude  fubjoined,  ct  Away  with  the  Epicureans  then  was 
reprefented  the  child-birth  of  Latona,  the  nativity  of  Apollo,  the  nuptials 
of  Coronis,  and  the  birth  of  JEfculapius :  and  on  the  next  day  the  wonder¬ 
ful  production  of  the  god  Glycon.  On  the  third  came  the  marriage  of 
Podalirius,  with  Alexander's  mother ;  that  day  was  called  the  *  Dad®,  when 
they  lit  all  the  torches :  and  laft  of  all  was  the  reprefentation  of  the  loves  of 
Alexander  and  the  Moon,  with  the  birth  of  Rutilianus's  wife,  wherein  Alex¬ 
ander  led  the  proceffion,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  like  another  Endymion  ; 
Jayifig.afleep  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  whilft  a  beautiful  creature,  whofe 


*  Dad#.]  From  fofef,  torches. 
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name  was  Rutilia,  the  wife  of  one  belonging  to  Csefar's  houfehold,  perfon- 
atlng  the  Moon,  came  down  from  the  cieling,  as  if  juft  defcended  from 

heaven,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  poor  hufband,  moft  cordially  embraced  the 
prophet  (for  they  were  known  to  be  fond  of  each  other),  and,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  number  of  torches,  might  probably  have  been  ftill  more  fami¬ 
liar  with  him  :  a  little  while  after  he  came  in  again  with  great  pomp,  clad  as 
high-prieft,  and  commanding  filence,  cried  out.  Hail  Glycon !  and  at  the 
fame  time  fome  fellows  from  Paphlagonia,  with  clouted  fhoes,  who  flunk 
horribly  of  garlick,  a<fted  the  *  Eumolpid#  and  Ceryces,  and  roared  out, 
Hail  Alexander ! 

In  the  myftic  dances,  by  torch-light,  he  would  frequently,  and  on  pur- 
pofe,  lliew  his  naked  thigh,  which  appeared  like  gold,  and  which,  probably, 
he  had  contrived  by  means  of  fome  Ikin  put  over  it  that  was  gilded,  and  by 
help  of  the  lights  Ihone  very  bright  :  a  difpute  arofe  one  day  upon  this  be¬ 
tween  two  fage  philofophers,  “  Whether  Alexander  had  not  the  foul  of 
Pythagoras,  as  well  as  his  golden  thigh,  or  another  which  nearly  refem- 
bled  it ;  and  referring  the  queftion  to  Alexander  himfelf,  the  royal  Glycon 
decided  it  immediately  by  this  oracle, 

Pythagoras  oft  dies,  and  oft  to  life 
Again  returns  5  not  fo  the  prophet's  foul. 

Which  fprangfrom  Jove,  by  his  almighty  fire 
Commiffion’d  to  relieve  the  juft  and  good. 

Pie  came  on  earth,  and  when  the  lightning's  blaft 
Shall  hurl  him  hence,  he  muft  to  Jove  -f  return. 

To  fuch  a  height  of 

any  woman  whom  he  admired  could  efcape  him  :  the  hufbands  thought  it 
an  honour  if  he  would  condefcend  to  kifs  their  wives,  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a  piece  of  good  fortune  if  he  would  admit  them  into  his  houfe  ;  many  even 
boafted  of  having  had  children  by  him,  and  their  fpoufes  complaifantly  bore 
witnefs  to  the  truth  of  it. 


pride  and  debauchery  did  he  at  laft  arrive,  that  fcarce 


*  EutnolpiiJez.]  Chief  priefts  of  Ceres,  a  dignity  which  they  enjoyed  by  hereditary  right, 
conferred  on  them  by  the  Athenians,  as  defendants  of  Eumolpus  :  as  the  mock  myjferics  of 
Alexander  were  defigned  by  him  as  an  imitation  of  the  great  Eleufinian  rites,  it  was  very  pro¬ 
per  he  ihould  be  furniflied  with  allneceflaty  appurtenances  for  the  performance  of  them. 

f  Return .]  Here  follow  a  few  curious  lines  relating  to  his  pa?derafty,  which  I  have  purpofe- 
ly  omitted  in  the  tranflation. 


VO L.  II. 


And 
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it 

And  now  I  will  repeat  to  you  a  dialogue  between  Glycon  and  a  priefl:  of 
Tios ;  how  fenfible  a  one  he  was,  you  will. perceive  by  his  queftions.  I  read 
it  in  his  own  houfe,  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

Tell  me,  great  Glycon,  who  are  you  ? — I  am  -®fculapius  the  Younger, 
not  the  fame  as  the  firft.— How  can  that  be  ? — That  you  mu  ft  not  enquire 
into. — How  many  years  do  you  intend  to  ftay  with  us,  and  give  oracles  ?— 
One  thoufand  and  three  years. — And  where  do  you  go  to  then? — To  Bac- 
tria,  and  the  regions  round  about;  for  it  is  fitting  that  the  Barbarians  alfo 
Ihould  enjoy  the  bleflings  of  my  prefence. — Have  the  other  oracles,  thofe  of 
Claros,  Didymos,  and  Delphos,  Apollo  for  their  father  andinfpirer,  or  are 
they  only  falfe  and  lying  prophets  ?— That  alfo  enquire  not  of,  for  it  is  not 
lawful  to  reveal. — What  fhall  I  be,  after  this  life  ?— A  camel,  after  that  a 
horfe,  and  after  that  a  wife  man,  and  a  prophet,  not  inferior  to  Alexander- 

Such  was  the  converfation  of  the  priefl:  and  Glycon,  which  he  concluded 

with  an  oracle  in  verfe,  knowing  him  to  be  a  friend  of  Lepidus,— 

& 

Truft  not  to  Lepidus,  for  him  a  fure 
And  dreadful  death  awaits - 

The  prophet,  as  I  before  obferved  to  you,  had  an  utter  averfion  to  Epicurus* 
as  moft  able  to  oppofe  his  fchemes,  and  detedt  his  viHany-  One  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  was  bold  enough  to  attack  the  impoftor,  got  into  no  fmall 
trouble  by  it.  You,  Alexander,  faid  this  man,  perfuaded  the  prefident  of 
Gallo-Grascia  to  accufe  his  fervants  of  a  capital  crime,  and  aflert  that  they 
had  flainhis  fon,  who  was  one  of  your  difcipks,  though  the  young  man  is 
now  alive,  having  returned  fafe  home  after  the  convidtion  of  the  fervants, 
who  were  devoured  by  wild  beafts  on  your  accufation.  The  fadt  was  this  5- 
the  young  man,  who  had  been  failing,  and  driven  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
ftream  a  good  way  up  into  ALgypt,  was  perfuaded  to  go  on  to  India,  and 
not  returning,  the  unfortunate  fervants  imagined  he  muft  have  perilhed  on. 
the  Nile,  or  had  been  feized  by  robbers,  of  which  there  was  great  abun¬ 
dance  in  thofe  parts  :  they  went  back,  therefore,  and  reported  that  he  was* 
loft;  then  followed  the  oracle  and  the  condemnation*  after  which  the  youth 
returned  and  gave  an  account  of  his  voyage.  Alexander,  enraged  at  this 
fpcech,  and  knowing  it  was  but  too  true,  ordered  thofe  who  were  prefentto 
ftone  him,  threatening,  if  they  did  not,  to  inflict  the  fame  punifhment  on 
them,  as  accomplices  with  him  ^  they  accordingly  began  to  execute  his 

commands* 
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commands,  when  one  Demoft.ratus,  a  ftranger,  juft  arrived  in  Pontns,  fhei- 
tered  the  poor  man,  and  faved  his  life,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own,  fool- 
iflhly  enough  indeed;  for  what  bufinefs  had  be  to  be  wife  amoogft  fo  many 
fools,  and  to  pay  for  the  madnefs.of  the  Paphlagonians  !  S.uch  was  the  poor 

man’s  fate. 

When  the  names  of  thofe  who  had  fent  in  their  queftions  was  called  over 
(which  was  always  done  the  day  before  they  were  to  be  anfwered),  the  crier 
afked  whether  the  oracle  would  fpeak  to  fuch  a  man ;  and  if  the  voice  within 
replied,  “  Away  with  him”  to  the  crows,  from  that  time  forth  nobody  would 
receive  him  into  their  houfe,  nor  give  him  fire  nor  water:  he  was  obliged 
to  wander  about  the  earth  from  place  to  place,  and  looked  upon  as  a  profane 
perfon,  an  impious  man,  and  an  Epicurean,  which  was  the  worft  of  all  re¬ 
proaches. 

One  thing  Alexander  did,  which  was  truly  ridiculous ;  meeting  one  day 
with  a  book,  which  contained  the  principal  tenets  and  opinions  of  Epicu¬ 
rus,  he  brought  it  into  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and  burned  it,  fig- 
nifying  how  willing  he  would  have  been  to  ferve  the  author  himfelf  in  the 
lame  manner:  he  then  threw  the  allies  into  the  fea,  in  confequence  of  an 
oracle  delivered  on  this  occafion,  which  faid, 

’Tis  my  command,  that  ftrait  ye  burn  the  works 

Of  the  blind  dotard - 

He  knew  not,  wretch  as  he  was,  what  profitable  inftruftion  that  book  con¬ 
veyed,  what  liberty  it  infpired,  what  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind  it  pro¬ 
duced,  how  it  freed  men  from  idle  fears  and  appr&henfions,  from  vain  hopes 
and  extravagant  defires,  inftilling  truth  and  wifdom  ;  purifying  their  minds, 
not  with  links,  or  torches,  or  any  fuch  idle  fuperftitions,  but  with  right  rea¬ 
son,  truth,  and  freedom. 

I  muft  now  relate  to  you  one  of  the  mofl  impudent  things  which  this  raf- 
cal  ever  did.  Having  free  accefs  to  the  court  of  the  emperor,  by  means  of 
Rutilianus,  who  was  then  in  great  favour,  in  the  middle  of  the  war  between 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  he  delivered  an  oracle, 
commanding  that  two  lions  fhould  be  thrown  alive  into  the  Ifter,  with  a 
number  of  fpices,  and  a  magnificent  facrifice  :  but  I  had  better  give  you  the 
oracle  itfelf,  which  was  as  follows  : 


lo  ALEXANDER;  or. 

In  Ifter’s  facred  ftream,  ’tis  my  command. 

Ye  plunge  two  mountain  lions,  like  to  thofe 
Who  draw  the  car  of  Cybele,  with  flowers. 

And  fragrant- herbs,  that  fcent  the  Indian  air,* 

This  leads  to  glory,  victory,  and  peace. 

This  being  done,  according  to  his  command,  the  lions  fwam  on  fhore  in  the 
enemies  country,  and  were  killed  with  ftaves  by  the  Barbarians,  like  dogs, 
or  foreign  wolves ;  foon  after  we  received  a  defperate  *  wound,  fcarce  lefs 
than  twenty  thoufand  of  our  forces  being  cut  off ;  then  followed  alfo,  what 
happened  at  Aquileia,  when  the  city  was  very  near  being  taken.  Alexander, 
in  order  to  palliate  the  event,  had  recourfe  to  the  old  Delphic  defence,  and 
very  cooly  applied  the  oracle  of  Craefus,  faying,  that  the  god  had,  indeed, 

foretold  a  victory,  but  did  not  declare  whether  it  would  fall  to  the  Romans 
or  to  their  enemies. 

Numbers  at  length  flocking  into  the  city,  on  account  of  the  oracle,  it 
became  fo  full  that  the  people  were  in  want  of  neceflaries  ;  at  this  time  it 
was  that  he  fet  up  what  he  called  the  night-oracles ;  for,  receiving  the  books 
over  night,  he  flept  upon  them,  and  gave  his  anfwers  in  the  morning,  as  if 
revealed  to  him  by  the  god  in  a  dream  :  thefe  were  not  plain  and  clear,  but 
mod  of  them  obfcure  and  unintelligible ;  efpecially  if  he  obferved  that  the 
book  was  fealed  up  with  more  than  ordinary  care  :  for  not  venturing  to  open 
it,  he  wrote  in  anfwer  juft  what  came  into  his  head,  as  thinking  this  was  belt 
fuited  to  the  nature  of  oracles  ;  to  explain  thefe,  certain  interpreters  were  ap¬ 
pointed,  who  received  no  fmall  reward  for  it  from  thofe  to  whom  the  oracle 

was  explained  :  their  office,  however  was  tributary,  for  every  one  of  them 
paid  Alexander  an  Attic  talent. 

Sometimes,  when  nobody  either  came  or  fent  to  him,  he  would  pour  forth 

oracles  of  his  own  accord,  merely  to  furprife  and  aftonilh  the  multitude  :  of 
this  nature  was  the  following, 

Woud’ft  thou  difcover  him  who  hath  defiled 
Thy  nuptial  bed  ? — It  is  Protogenes, 

Thy  fervant,  he  in  whom  thou  doft  confide  : 

Thou  gav’ft  him  all,  and  thus  doth  he  return 
The  obligation  :  that  thou  may’ft  not  fee 

*  IVound.]  See  Judin. 

Or 
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Or  hear  the  inj'ry,  they  for  thee  prepare 
The  deadly  poifon ;  thou  wilt  find  it  hid, 

CJofe  to  the  wall  beneath  thy  bed. — Thy  maid, 

Califta,  knows  it  all. 

Would  not  this  nice  and  accurate  defcription  of  names  and  places  puzzle  a 
Democritus,  and  yet  when  he  had  found  out  the  trick,  how  would  he  laugh 
at  the  contents  ? 

He  would  often  anfwer  the  Barbarians,  who  afked  him  queftions  in  Celtic 
or  Syriac,  in  their  own  language,  though  fometimes  he  found  it  difficult, 
not  having  people  near  to  interpret  them  for  him  :  but  then  he  always  took 

care  there  fhould  be  time  enough  between  the  delivery  of  the  books,  and 

\ 

the  oracle  to  be  given,  that  he  might  have  leifure  to  open  and  procure  per- 
fons  to  explain  them. 

Of  this  kind  was  one  given  to  a  Scythian,  which  ran  thus, 

Morphi  Ebargulis  Chnenchichranc — he  fhould  die* 

This  alfo  he  wrote  in  profe  to  Nobody, 

Return— for  he  who  fent  thee  was  this  dayflain  by  his  neighbour  Diodes, 
Mangus,  Celer,  and  Bubulus,  the  robbers,  coming  upon  him,  who  were 
taken  and  bound. 

Now  liften  to  a  few,  which  he  delivered  to  me ;  my  queftion  was,  whe¬ 
ther  Alexander  was  bald ;  this  I  fealed  up  very  curioufly ;  the  anfwer  was, 

*  Malach  Attis  was  different  from  Sabardalachus. 

Another  time,  when  in  two  feparate  books,  and  under  two  different  names, 

I  afked  the  fame  queftion, — viz.  Of  what  country  Homer  the  poet  was  5 

#  *  # 

To  one  them  he  anfwered. 

With  -f  cytmis  I  command  thee  to  anoint. 

And  fair  $  Latona’s  dew - 


•  Malacb,  fcfc.]  Here  Lucian  does  not  fufliciently  explain  the  faft,  fo  as  to  make  it  intel¬ 
ligible  to  his  readers.  Some  fervant  fent  to  Alexander,  had  probably  propofed  this  queftion  to 
him,  viz.  Were  Malach  Attis,  and  Sabardalachus,  (two  obfcure  kings  of  fbme  dirtant  region, 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  ?  Alexander  miftaking  this  queftion  for  Lucian’s,  gives  him  this  anfwer, 
which,  by  the  bye,  does  not  prove  what  Lucian  would  inlinuate,  that  Alexander  faid  any  thing 
that  came  uppermoft;  but  only  that  he  frequently,  fent  anfvvers  to  one  queftion,  which  properly 
belonged  to  another.  A  circumftance  that  might  happen  to  any  man  in  the  hurry  of  buiinefs;; 
juft  the  fame  miftakeis  made  with  regard  to  his  queftion  about  Homer. 

f  Cytmis .]  Bear’s  greafe. 

X  Latona's dew.]  Latona  is  put  for  Diana,  or  the  moon;  the  dew  muft  be  gathered  wiiilft'  thx- 
moon  Alines.  This  fuperftition  gives  it  an  air  of  folemnity. 

This 


aa  ALEXANDER;©*; 

This  was  owing  to  his  being  deceived  by  my  boy,  whom  he  ajked  what  he 
came  for,  to  which  he  replied,  to  be  cured  -of  a  pain  in  his  fide  :  the  other 
anfwer  which  he  gave,  took  its  rife  from  a  queftion  that  was  propofed  to  him, 

cc  Whether  it  was  better  to  go  by  fea  to  Italy  or  on  foot  ?  This  made  him 
fay  to  me — (which  had  nothing  to  do  with  Homer), 

Go  not  by  fea,  but  take  thy  way  on  foot, 

I  played  him  feveral  tricks  of  this  kind :  for  inftance,  I  propofed  one 
queftion  only,  and  wrote-it  in  a  book  as  ufual,  and  with  it  fent  eight  drachmas, 
as  if  I  had  paid  for  fo  many  oracles  :  he  was  deceived  by  this,  and  to  that 
fingle  queftion,  which,  by  the  by,  was.  When  that  rogue  Alexander  Ihould 
be  detected,  fent  me  eight  anfwers,  *  belonging,  as  they  fay,  neither  to 
heaven  nor.  earth,  totally  nonfenfical  and  unintelligible.  When  he  after¬ 
wards  found  out  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him,  he  was  very  angry,  and 
hated  me  as  you  may  fuppofe,  as  his  bittereft  enemy,  efpecially  as  I  had, 
moreover,  endeavoured  to  diffuade  Rutilianus  from  the  marriage,  and  cau¬ 
tioned  him  not  to  put  too  much  truft  in  the  prophecy  :  and  accordingly, 
when  he  afked  fome  queftions  concerning  me,  his  anfwer  was. 


In  'f'  midnight  revels,  and  inceftuous  beds, 

That  man  delights. 

The  truth  was,  he  did  mod  cordially  hate  me,  as  well  indeed  he  might : 
as  foon,  however,  as  he  heard  that  I  was  come  into  the  city,  and  knew  I 
was  that  very  Lucian  who  had  fo  harraffed  him,  (I  had  luckily,  you  muft 
know,  brought  two  foldiers  with  me,  fent  by  my  friend  the  governor  of 
Cappadocia,  to  conduit  me  to  the  fea,)  he  received  me  with  the  greateft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  politenefs  and  civility.  I  went  to  him  with  my  guard,  who  by 
good  fortune  had  accompanied  me  thither.  He  put  forth  his  hand  to  me 
to  kifs,  as  his  cuftom  was  with  the  common  people ;  upon  which,  ftooping 
down  as  if  to  falute  his  hand,  I  gave  him  fuch  a.J  bite  as  almoft  lamed  him. 
The  attendants  began  to  fall  upon  and  beat  me,  as  a  profane  facrilegious 
wretch,  being  already  not  a  little  provoked  that  I  had  ftyled  him  plain  Alex- 


m  Belonging,]  i.  e.  quite  foreign  to  the  purpofe, 

•f*  In  midnight ,]  If  this  was  Lucian's  general  character  (which  is  not  impofllble,)  however 

candid  it  may  be  deemed,  it  was  furely  not  altogether  prudent  thus  to  let  pofterity  into  the 
fccret. 

t  A  bite,]  This  was  rather  a  childilh  trick  of  my  friend  Lucian's,  and  which  we  find  he  had 
like  to  have  paid  dear  for* 

ander. 
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ander,  and  not  the  prophet.  He  bore  it,  however,  very  patiently ;  called 
off  the  attendants,  and  promifed  he  would  foon  find  the  means  of  reconciling 
me  to  him,  and  would  flicw  me  the  power  of  Glycon,  who  could  make  the 
bittereft  enemies  friends  to  each  other.  Then  commanding  all  that  were 
prefent  to  retire,  he  began  to  expoftulate  with  me,  faying,  he  knew  me 
very  well,,  and  what  I  had  faid  to  Rutilianus  about  him  :  And  why,  added 
he,  would  you-  ad:  thus,  when  you  know  how  it  is  in  my  power  to  advance 
you  by  his  means?  Knowing  the  dangerous  fituation  I  was  in,  I  thanked 
him  for  his  civility,  and  withdrew.  And  fo  we  parted  friends,  to  the  no 
fmall  aftoniihment  of  many  who  wondered  to  fee  me  come  off  fo  well. 

Soon  after  this,  when  I  was  going  to  fet  fail,  (for  only  Xenophon  and  my- 
felf  were  left  behind,  my  father  and  family  being  gone  before  to  Amaftris,) 
he  fent  me  feveral  prefents,  and  even  went  fo  far  as  to  offer  me  a  Ihip  and 
rowers  to  carry  me  over.  I  thought  he  meant  me  fair  in  all  this,  but 
when  we  were  got  half  way,-  obferving  the  pilot  in  tears,  and  quarrelling 
with  the  failors,  I  began  to  fufpedt  fomething  wrong-  Alexander,  it  feems, 
had  given  orders  that  they  fhould  feize  and  throw  us  all  over-board,  which, 
indeed  had  they  performed,  it  would  foon  have  put  an  end  to  our  difference. 
He  perfuaded  them,-  however,  by  tears  and  fupplications,  not  to  do  us  any 
injury.  “  I,  faid  he  to  me,  as  you  fee,  am  threefcore  years  of  age,  and  have 
hitherto  lived  a  good  and  irreproachable  life,  and  have  a  wife  and  children,* 
and  will  not  after  all,  dip  my  hands  in  blood.”  He  then  told  us  Alexander’s 
commands,  and  what  he  was  to  have  done  with  us. 

When  they  had  landed  us  at  JEgiale,  celebrated  by  the  noble  Homer,, 
they  returned  home.  Here  I  met  with  fome  Bofphoran  ambaffadors,  who- 
had  been  fent  by  king  Eupator  into  Bithynia  to  receive  the  annual  tribute,., 
and  told  them  the  danger  we  had  been  in  ;  they  treated  us  kindly,  took  us 
into  their  fhip ;  and  thus  I  got  fafe  to  Amaftris,  after  our  narrow  efcape. 
From  this  time  I  ftrained  every  nerve  to-be  revenged  on  that  rafeal,  whom,, 
before  the  vile  fnare  which  he  laid  for  me,  I  always  abominated,  on  account 
of  his  infamous  character.  I  now  determined*on  a  public  accufation  of  him,, 
in  which  I  was  fupported  by  many,  and  more  efpecially  by  thofe  philofo- 
phers  who  were  difciplesof  Timocrates  the  Heracliot.  But  this  was  put  a- 
flop  to  by  the  king  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  who  almoft  on  his  knees  intreat-* 
ed  us  to  go  no  farther ;  affuring  us,  that  on  account  of  his  particular  regardi 


*  Homer .]  See  Iliad,  book  vi.  1.  S55. 


for 
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for  Rutilianus,  he  could  not  punifti  him,  even  if  he  had  been  found  guilty* 
of  the  greateft  enormities.  I  was  obliged  therefore,  of  neceflity  to  defift,  as 
it  would  have  been  madnefs  to  accufe  him  before  a  judge  fo  predetermined. 

Amongft  other  inftances  of  his  audacity,  what  think  you  of  his  afking  the 
emperor  to  change  the  name  of  the  wall  of  Abonus,  and  to  call  it  *  Ionopo- 
lis  ;  and  ftriking  money  with  the  reprefentation  of  Glycon  on  one  fide,  and 
himfelf  on  the  other;  with  the  crown  of  his  grand-father  iEfculapius,  and 
the  fcythe  of  Perfeus,  his  progenitor  by  the  mother’s  fide  ? 

He  had  publilhed  an  oracle  which  foretold  that  he  Ihould  live  to  the  age 

% 

of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  then  be  ^  ftruck  dead  with  lightning  :  but  after 
all  made  a  mod  miferable  end,  dying  before  he  was  quite  feventy,  as  became 
the  fon  of  Podalirius  ;  his  foot  and  lower  parts  mortifying  up  to  the  groin  ; 
befides  that,  he  was  almoft  eaten  up  with  worms.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
they  difcovcred  that  he  was  X  bald,  the  pain  obliging  him  to  lay  open  his 
head  to  the  phyficians  to  pour  fomething  upon  it,  which  they  could  not  do 
without  taking  off  his  ||  peruke. 

Such  was  the  cataftrophe  of  the  tragedy  of  Alexander  :  one  would  fuppofe 
it  to  have  been  the  work  of  providence,  though  it  might  pofiibly  fo  fall  out 
by  mere  chance.  Very  fitting  it  was,  that  the  ceremonies  after  his  death 
fhould  correfpond  with  thofe  of  his  life,  and  that  a  contention  fhould  enfue 
for  the  oracle.  His  brethren  and  accomplices,  therefore,  petitioned  Rutili- 
anus  to  determine  which  of  them  ihould  be  preferred  to  it,  and  adorned 
with  the  facerdotal  robe,  and  prophetic  crown.  Amongft  them  was  Psetus 
the  phyfician,  an  old  man,  and  grey-headed ;  little  did  it  become  his  grey 
hairs,  or  his  profefiion,  to  appear  in  fuch  an  affair.  Rutilianus,  however, 
who  was  to  decide  it,  fent  them  all  away  uncrowned,  referving  the  prophet’s 
place  for  him,  at  fome  more  convenient  opportunity. 

I  havefeledted,  my  dear  friend,  thefe  few  remarks  by  way  of  eflay,  partly 
to  oblige  you,  my  old  acquaintance  and  companion  ;  whom  I  admire,  as 
well  for  your  wifdorn  and  love  of  truth,  as  for  that  foftnefs  and  fweetnefs  of 

*  Ionopolis .]  There  are  medals  yet  extant  of  Antoninus  Pius,  with  the  ferpent  and  Glyco 
upon  them  ;  and  others  of  L.  Aurel.  Verus,  with  this  infeription  TKvkvv  ravon-oMro/t, — an  un* 
anfvverable  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Lucian’s  narrative. 

•f  Struck  dead .]  Alluding  to  his  own  prophecy  concerning  himfelf,  in  verfe. 

%  Bald  ]  A  circumftance  which  Lucian,  we  find  by  the  queftion  propofed  to  him  a  little  be- 
fore,  had  come  to  the  knowlege  of, 

||  Peruke,]  Greek,  fi&itio  capillamento. 

manners* 
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manners,  that  equity  and  juftice,  and  all  thofe  federal  qualities  which  fo  emi¬ 
nently  diflinguifh  you.  And  partly,  I  muft  own  alfo,  and  which  I  know 
you  will  approve,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  Epicurus,  that  truly  good  and 
pious  man,  endowed  with  molt  divine  knowlege^who  alone  was  acquainted 
with  the  beauty  of  truth,  and  taught  it  to  others,  bleffing  all  thofe  with  free¬ 
dom  and  happinefs  who  attended  to  him.  The  book  will,  withal,  I  flatter 

myfelf,  be  profitable  to  the  reader,  as  it  may  ferve  to  refute  fome  falfehoods, 

4  •  % 

and  confirm  the  truth  of  fome  things  worthy  to  be  remembered. 


Voi.  II. 
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\ 
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te  of  the  bad  Conferences  arijing  from  the  Company  of  Wits ,  who  deal  in  Irony  and 
Sarcafm  is,  that  you  never  know  whether  they  are  in  JeJl  or  Earnejl ;  and  this  is 
the  Cafe  with  Lucian,  in  regard  to  the  following  Dialogue ,  which  wears  fuch  a 
double  Face,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  meant  to  ridicule  the  noble  Science 
of  Dancing,  or  truly  and  foberly  to  defend  and  extol  it .  When  he  tells  us,  in  the  Be¬ 
ginning,  that  Dancing  is  coeval  with  the  Univerfe ,  and  that  the  World  is  nothing 
but  a  grand  Dance  of  Things,  we  can  hardly  conceive  him  to  be  ferious  ;  and  yet 
in  the  latter  Part  of  the  Treatife ,  the  Gravity  of  his  Arguments  and  Manner 
would  incline  us  to  think  him  fo.  The  whole. 


however . 


String  of  old  Fables is  entertaining  and  fenfible . 


LYCINUS  andCRATO. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

AS  you  have  thought  proper,  my  friend  Crato,  for  fome  time  paft  to 

bring  mod  heavy  complaints  againft  dancing,  to  abufe  the  art  itfelf, 
and  find  fault  with  me  for  being  fond  of  it,  as  fpending  all  my  time  on  a 
frivolous  and  womanifh  entertainment ;  I  mud  now  convince  you  how  great¬ 
ly  you  are  miftakcn,  and  how  fadly  you  have  forgot  yourfelf,  in  {peaking 
thus  contemptuoully  of  one  of  the  mod  agreeable  things  in  life  :  it  may, 
however,  be  pardonable  in  you,  who  have  been  brought  up  and  ufed  to 
a  gloomy  way  of  life,  and  have  always  imagined  that  nothing  can  be 
good  that  is  not  harfli  and  rigid,  and  condemn  that  which  you  are  an  utter 
ftranger  to. 

CRATO. 
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C  R  A  T  O. 

In  good  truth,  my  friend  Lycinus,  I  am  aftonifhed  to  fee  a  man  like  you, 
brought  up  to  letters,  and  no  bad  philofopher,  leaving  his  profitable  ftudies 
and  converfe  with  the  ancients,  to  be  tickled  with  a  flageolet,  or  fit  admir¬ 
ing  an  effeminate  fellow,  in  long  petticoats,  finging  lafcivious  fongs,  and 
imitating  the  lewd  women,  the  *  Pha^dras,  Parthenopcs,  and  Rhodopes  of 
antiquity,  beating  time  with  your  foot  upon  the  benches,  and  making  a  ri¬ 
diculous  noife,  very  unbecoming  a  man  of  your  education.  When  I  heard 

you  frequented  fuch  entertainments,  I  not  only  blufhed  for,  but  was  truly 

* 

angry  witlvyou,  for  thus  negledting  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Chryfippus,  to  fit 
like  thofe  who  tickle  their  ears  with  a  feather;  and  that  too  whilft  there  are 
fo  many  noble  and  delightful  employments  for  the  eye  and  ear,  fo  many 
excellent  concerts,  fo  many,  where  the  -j*  harp  is  [flayed  on  in  perfection,  and 
above  all,  whilft  there  is  grave  tragedy  and  chearful  comedy  to  amufe  you, 
things  worthy  of  public  conteft,  and  univerfal  emulation.  You  will  ftand 
in  need,  therefore,  my  good  friend,  of  a  long  apology,  at  leafi:  with  every 
liberal  mind,  if  you  mean  not  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fociety  of  all  good  and 
virtuous  men  :  you  had  better,  indeed,  at  once,  deny  that  you  were  ever 
guilty  of  fuch  a  folly ;  and  take  care  that,  for  the  future,  we  never  fee  you 

changing  yourfelf  thus,  from  a  man  into  a  Lydian  or  Bacchanal ;  it  would 

% 

be  not  only  your  fault,  indeed,  but  ours,  if,  when  we  faw  you  ftupified, 
like  J  Ulyfles  by  the  lotus,  we  did  not  endeavour  to  bring  you  back  to  your 
fenfes,  before  you  were  totally  pofiefled  by  thofe  Syrens  of  the  ftage ;  his 
Syrens  caught  mariners  by  the  ears,  if  they  did  not  flop  them  up  with  wax, 

as  they  failed  that  way ;  but  you  are  taken  by  the  eye,  and  reduced  to  the 

\ 

moft  abjeCt  flavery, 

i 

•  Pbadras ,  The  ftory  of  Phaedra,  and  her  paflion  for  Hippolytus,  is  too  well  known 

to  ftand  in  need  of  any  illuib ration,  Parthenope  was  one  of  the  Syrens  whom  Ulyfles  fliut  hia 
ears  again  ft.  The  laft  mentioned  lady  is  reported  to  have  got  money  enough,  by  her 
profeflion  as  a  courtezan,  to  build  one  of  the  famous  ./Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  harp,)  Greek  **6<*p<*.  I  call  it  a  harp,  though,  as  Montfaucon  has  obferved,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  in  what  the  lyre,  cithara,  chelys,  pfaltery,  and  harp  differed  from  each 
other.  Dr.  Burney  obferves,  that  the  cithara  (from  which  the  Italian  word  chitarra,  orguit- 
tar,  is  manifeftly  derived),  was,  perhaps,  as  different  from  the  lyre,  as  a  Angle  harp  from  * 
double  one.  The  Greeks  had,  probably,  two  principal  fpecies  of  ff  ringed  inftruments,  one, 
like  our  harp,  of  full  compafs,  refting  on  its  bafe,  the  other  more  portable,  and  flung  over  the 
ffioulder,  like  our  guittar,  or  the  ancient  lyre,  reprefented  in  fculpture. 

■$  Like  Ulyjfis .]  See  Odyfffey,  book  ix.  1.  92,  I  have  quoted  the  paflage  a9  tranflated  by 
Pope,  in  another  place* 

E  2 
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L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Blefs  us,  Crato,  what  a  fierce  dog  have  you  let  loofe  upon  me !  but  your 
fimile,  let  me  tell  you,  of  the  Syrens  and  Lotophagi,  is  by  no  means  appi- 
cable  to  my  cafe :  for  thofe  who  eat  the  lotus,  and  liftened  to  the  Syrens, 
were  punifhed  with  death ;  whereas,  with  regard  to  myfelf,  befides  that 
the  pleafure  is  much  greater  than  theirs,  the  confequence  alfo  is  good  and 
happy  ;  for  neither  have  I  by  this  forgot  my  private  concerns,  nor  become 
incapable  of  doing  my  bufinefs ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  can  affirm,  always 
return  from  the  theatre  more  alert,  and  fit  for  all  the  offices  of  life,  fo  that 
I  may  fay  with  Homer,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  of  it, 

*  Delighted  I  return,  and  wifer  far. 

But  pray  tell  me,  Crato,  do  you  find  fault  with  dancing,  and  the  ftage, 
after  being  often  prefent  at  them  ;  or,  having  never  been  there,  do  you,  not- 
withftanding,  affertthat  they  are  indefenfible  ?  If  you  havefeen  them  yoyrfelf* 
you  are  upon  the  level  with  me;  and  if  you  have  not,  furely  your  accusa¬ 
tion  is  unreafonable  and  ill-founded,  when  you  condemn  that  which  you 
know  nothing  of. 

CRATO, 

Mofl  certain  it  is,  I  have  never  been  there  :  it  would  but  ill  become  me, 
with  my  long  beard  and  grey  locks,  to  fit  myfelf  down  amongft  a  heap  of 
women,  and  mad  fpedtators,  to  applaud  a  worthlefs  fellow,  writhing  his  body 
into  a  thoufand  forms,  for  no  good  or  ufeful  purpofe  whatfoever. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  mud  pardon  you,  Crato,  fince  this  is  the  cafe;  but  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  only  go  by  way  of  experiment,  and  open  your  eyes ;  I  will  anfwer 
for  it,  you  will  foon  be  for  going  early,  and  before  any  body  elfe,  to  fecure 
a  good  place,  from  whence  you  may  fee  and  hear  every  thing  diftindtly. 

CRATO. 

May  I  perifh  if  ever  I  fubmit  to  any  fuch  thing  whilft  I  have  hair  on  my 

legs,  and  my  beard  is  not  pulled  off!  In  the  mean  time  I  fincerely  pity  you, 
who  are  feized  with  this  Bacchanalian  frenzy, 

*  Delighted .]  This  is  a  literal  tranflation  of  the  line  in  Homer,  which  is 

v»rai,  v.ui  TrAtiova 

which  is  part  of  the  Syren’s  long  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odyficy.  Pope  has  funk  the 
whole  line  in  his  tranflation,  and,  as  he  frequently  docs,  gives  us  fomething  elfe  in  the  room 
~ot  it. 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

ft 

Will  you  then  liften  to  me,  my  friend,  whilft  I  defend  dancing,  and  en- 

& 

deavour  to  convince  you  that  it  has  many  perfections;  that  it  is  not  only  enter¬ 
taining,  but  profitable  to  the  fpeCtators ;  that  it  is  ufeful  and  inftruCtive, 
harmonifes  the  fouls  of  the  beholders,  charms  the  fight  with  agreeable  fpec- 
tacles,  and  the  hearing  with  delightful  founds,  difplaying  the  united  beau¬ 
ties  both  of  mind  and  body  :  that  it  does  all  this  by  the  affiftance  of  mufic 
and  numbers,  is  not  to  its  difgrace,  but  adds  to  the  praife  and  honour  of  it. 

C  R  A  T  O. 

% 

I  am  not  at  leifure  to  hear  a  madman  harangue  in  praife  of  his  diftemper; 
but,  if  you  are  very  defirous  of  pouring  out  your  nonfenfe  upon  me,  I  will 
fubmit  to  the  operation,  and  lend  you  my  ears,  which,  though  I  fhall  not 
flop  them  with  wax,  may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  attentive  to  you.  I  will 
hold  my  tongue,  however;  therefore,  fay  what  you  pleafe,  as  if  there  was 
nobody  to  overhear  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

That  is  the  very  thing  I  wifhed  for;  you  will  foon  fee  whether  what  1  am 
going  to  fay  to  you  is  nonfenfe.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  I  muft  obferve,  that 
you  feem  not  to  know  the  antiquity  of  dancing  ;  that  it  is  not  of  yefterday, 
not  invented  by  our  anceftors,  nor  by  thofe  who  lived  before  them  :  they 
who  know  the  true  origin  of  it  will  inform  you,  that  it  is  coeval  with  the 
birth  of  the  Univerfe,  and  (prang  forth  at  the  fame  time  with  Love,  the  el- 
deft  of  the  gods.  The  Chorus  of  the  ftars,  the  conjunction  of  the  planets, 
their  harmonious  order  and  connection,  are  but  various  copies  of  the  firft 
great  dance  of  things  :  from  that  time  the  art  hath  been  advancing,  which 
is  now  arrived  at  perfection,  and  is  at  length  the  moft  *  mufe-like,  all 
comprehending,  all  harmonious,  firft  of  things. 

'f  Rhea,  we  are  told,  delighting  in  the  art,  firft  commanded  the  Cory- 
bantes  in  Phrygia,  and  the  Curetes  in  Crete  to  dance  ;  and  fhe  received  no 

*  Mttfe-lilie* J  Greek ,  ayafio*. 

f  Rhea ,  To  underftand  the  force,  and  taftethe  ridicule  of  this  paflage,  it  is  neceflary 

to  inform  the  reader,  if  he  does  not  know  it  before,  that  according  to  the  unaccountable  lyilem 
of  ancient  theogony,  Rhea,  or  Cybele,  when  fhe  was  with  child  of  Jupiter  by  Saturn,  that  her 
hufband  might  not  deftroy  the  infant  as  foon  as  born,  which  it  feemshehad  threatened,  retired 
to  Crete,  when,  after  being  delivered,  flie  gave  her  little  Jupiter  to  the  care  of  her  friends,  or 
priefts,  the  Curetes  and  Cory  bantes,  who  made  a  violent  noife  with  their  lances,  fhields,  and 
bucklers,  that  Saturn  might  not  hear  the  child  cry.  Lucian  takes  this  opportunity  of  laughing 
at  the  whole  flory,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  therefore  to  dancing  alone  we  are  indtb:ed  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 

fmall 
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fmall  advantage  from  it ;  for  they  preferved  her  fon,  and  Jove  will  himfelf 
acknowlege,  that  to  them  he  owed  his  delivery  from  the  cruelty  of  an  in- 
cenfed  father  :  they  danced  in  arms,  and  ft  riking  their  fwords  on  their  Ihields, 
feemed,  as  it  were,  filled  with  a  martial  and  divine  fury,  Spme  of  the 
braveft  Cretans  afterwards  ftudied  this  art,  and  became  excellent  dancers  ; 
and  thefe  were  not  the  low  and  common  people,  but  of  the  noblefl  families, 
and  amongft  thofe  who  were  deferving  of  the  empire,  Homer,  with  a  view 
to  diftinguilh,  and  not  to  difgrace  Merion,  calls  him  a  dancer :  and  fo  fa¬ 
mous  was  he  in  this  art,  that  not  only  his  countrymen  the  Grecians  acknow- 
leged  his  perfections  in  it,  but  his  enemies  the  Trojans  alfo;  they  expert 
enced,  no  doubt,  in  battle,  that  fkill  and  agility  which  he  had  acquired  by  his 
proficiency  in  this  ufeful  fpience  ;  the  verfes,  I  think,  are  pretty  nearly  as 
follows, 

*  Swift  as  thou  art,  the  raging  hero  cries, 

And  {kill’d  in  dancing  to  difpute  the  prize ; 

•  • 

My  fpear,  the  deftin’d  paflage  had  it  found. 

Had  fix’d  thy  adtive  vigour  to  the  ground. 

And  yet  we  find  he  did  not  kill  him  :  by  his  knowlege  of  -f-  dancing,  I 
fuppofe,  he  efcaped  the  arrows  that  were  fhot  at  him.  I  could  enumerate 

feveral  other  heroes  who  were  renowned  for  this  art ;  it  may  fuffice  to  men-* 

* 

tion  only  Neoptolemus,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  a  moft  admirable  dancer,  who 
invented  the  famous  Pyrrhic  dance,  fo  called  from  him.  When  Achilles 
heard  this  of  his  fon,  it  gave  him  more  pleafure,  they  fay,  than  when  here** 
fiedled  on  his  beauty,  and  all  his  other  accompliflmients  and  perfections. 
It  was  %  his  dance  indeed,  that  deftroyed  and  laid  level  with  the  ground, 
the  proud  city  of  Troy;  which,  to  that  day,  had  remained  unconquerable. 

The  Lacedemonians,  who  were  reckoned  the  braveft  of  all  the  Grecians, 
learned  their  Caryatic  from  Caftor  and  Pollux  (this  is  a  fpecies  of  dance,  fo 
called  from  Carye,  a  ftreet  in  Sparta)  ;  thefe  people  did  every  thing  in  a 

*  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  B,  xvi.  1,  745, 

Dancing  ]  Is  this  a  feriou6  defence  of  dancing,  or  a  fevere  ridicule  of  it  ? 

•  • 

%  His  dance.}  Surely  Lucian  appears  here  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance,  and  is 
plainly  ironical ;  it  puts  ub  in  mind  of  the  burlefque  fong,  where  Alexander 

Drank  about  the  council-board, 

And  fubdu’d  the  world  by  drinking, 

More  than  by  hip  conquering  fword. 
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mufe-like  manner,  fought  by  numbers,  mufic,  and  a  regular  motion  of  the 
feet ;  the  pipe  always  giving  the  firft  fignal  of  battle  :  and  as  they  were 
led  bn  by  mufic  and  dancing,  they  always  conquered  :  their  young  men  were 
taught  to  dance,  as  well  as  to  fight  :  they  came  to  blows,  then  paufed  for  a 
time,  and  finiflied  the  engagement  in  a  dance ;  the  fidler  always  fitting  in  the 
liiidft,  and  beaur.g  time  with  his  foot ;  whilft  they,  forming  themfelves  as  it 
were,  into  metre,  followed  each  other  in  various  circumvolutions;  and 
marching  to  different  tunes,  fometimes  rough  and  warlike,  and  foon  after  to 
quick  and  fpritely  ones,  fuch  as  Bacchus  and  Venus  admire.  The  fong 
which  they  fing  in  their  dance,  is  an  invitation  to  Venus  and  Cupid  to  trip  it 
along  with  them  ;  another,  for  they  fing  two,  contains  inftrudtions.how  they 
are  to  dance  :  then  they  cry  out  aloud,  “  Boys,  more  your  feet,  and  dance 
better.*' 

Thofe  do  much  the  fame  who  perform  the  *  Hormus  :  this  is  a  dance  of 
the  youths  and  virgins,  moving  in  a  chorus  one  by  one,  like  a  chain  or  col¬ 
lar,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  young  man  leads  the  way,  ftepping 
gracefully  along,  and  with  fuch  motions  as  he  is  afterwards  to  pradtife  in  the 
field  ;  the  virgin  follows,  teaching  her  fex,  as  it  were,  to  dance  with  decen¬ 
cy  and  grace;  fo  that  the  whole  appears  indeed  like  a  chain,  where  manly 
fortitude,  and  female  modefty,  are  knit  together. 

What  Homer  tells  us  in  his  fhieid  of  Achilles  concerning  Ariadne,  and 
the  dance  which  Daedalus  led  her,  as  unneceffary  to  repeat  to  a  reader  like 
you,  I  fhall  pafs  over;  as  well  as  the  two  dancers,  leaders  of  the  chorus, 
whom  the  poet  calls  *  tumblers  ;  and  likewife  where  he  fays. 


•  Hormus,']  From  the  Greek  monile,  a  collar,  or  necklace.  The  idea  is  a  pretty  one, 
fomething  iimilar  to  this  is  frequently  adopted  in  our  modern  dances, 

f  Ariadne ,]  A  figured  dance  fucceeds ;  fuch  once  was  feen. 

In  lofty  Gnoffus,  for  the  Cretan  queen, 

Form’d  by  Daedalian  art ;  a  comely  band 
Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand, 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  fwift  for  fight  they  fpring, 

And,  undiftinguiih’d,  blend  the  flying  ring. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  xviii.  1.  691. 

%  '  •  *  * 

a  commentator  on  this  paflage,  that  the  Grecian  dance  is  Hill  per- 
ie  oriental  nations  ;  the  youths  and  maids  dance  in  a  ring,  beginning 
{lowly,  by  degrees  the  mufic  plays  a  quicker  time,  till  at  lafi  they  dance  with  the  utmofl  iVviftnefs, 
and  towards  the  conclufion,  fing  as  here  in  a  general  chorus. 

+  Tumblers,]  Greek,  xt£»r>} t^s?,  the  Latin  tranflator  calls  them  faltantes  in  caput,  fuch  as 
dance  on  their  heads.  Pope  calls  them  tumblers. 


It  is  worth  obferving,  fays 
formed  in  this  manner  in  t 
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The  youthful  dancers,  in  a  circle  bound. 

And  which,  he  tells  us,  was  the  molt  beautiful  part  of  Vulcan*s  fhiekL 
The  Phseacians,  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  were  fond  of  dancing,  being, a 
delicate  race  of  people,  and  who  lived  a  life  of  luxury  and  happinefs.  Ho¬ 
mer  therefore,  makes  *  Ulyfles  particularly  admire  them. 

The  Theflalians  had  this  art  in  fuch  efteem,  that  they  called  their  generals 
and  great  warriors  •f*  leaders  of  the  dance  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  their  in fcrip* 
tions  on  the  monuments  which  they  raifed,  in  memory  of  their  great  men  ; 
one  of  them  fays,  cc  the  city  made  fuch  a  man  Proorchefter  :  and  another, 
64  the  people  raifed  this  to  the  memory  of  Ilation,  for  his  well-danced 
c<  battle.” 

I  fhall  not  here  obferve,  that  amongft  all  the  ancient  myfleries,  there  are 
none  without  dances,  as  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  and  others,  the  belt  dancers  of 
their  time,  who  inftituted  them,  always  took  care  to  make  dancing  an  in- 
difputable  qualification  for  all  who  were  initiated  into  them.  We  muft  not 
fpeak  of  the  orgies,  on  account  of  thofe  who  are  not  initiated ;  but  every 
body  knows,  that  thofe  who  reveal  the  myfteries,  are  faid  to  have  J  danced 
out  of  the  circle. 

In  Delos,  no  facrifices,  it  is  well  known,  were  ever  made  without  mufic 
and  dancing  :  a  chorus  of  boys  always  played  upon  the  lute  and  harp,  whilft 
the  moll  lkilful  of  them  proceeded  with  hymns  and  fongs  ;  and  the  verfes 
written  for  thefe  chorufles  which  the  Lyric  poets  are  full  of,  were  called 
||  Hyporchemata.  But  why  need  I  dwell  upon  the  Greeks,  when  even  the 
Indians,  as  foon  as  they  rife  in  the  morning,  worfhip  the  fun ;  not  as  we  do, 
who,  when  we  have  killed  our  hands,  think  our  adoration  complete ;  but 


•  Ulyjfis. ]  See  Odyfiey,  ©.  I.  365. 

+  Leaden .]  Greek,  firft  dancers.  This  and  the  other  appellations  mean  no  more 

than  that  the  Theflalians  applied  terms  ufed  in  dancing  to  military  affairs,  anddidthisart  the  honour 
fometimes  to  draw  allufions  from  it ;  but  Lucian’s  bufinefs  here  is  to  make  the  moft  of  the  matter. 

t  Danced  out  ]  Greek,  E joggere-Opu,  extra  facrum  chorum  faltare.  Whence,  perhaps,  we  may 
derive  our  Englifli  word,  exorcifm ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  nothing,  as  I  before  obferved,  but 
an  ailufion  ;  though  Lucian  feems  to  infinuate  that  religion  itfelf  depends  on  dancing.  His  fer¬ 
vent  zeal  on  this  occafion  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  famous  Treatife  on  the  Art  of  Angling,  now 
before  me ;  the  author,  after  affirming  that  no  man  can  be  honed  or  good  who  does  not  love  fiflw 

proceeds  gravely  to  remark,  that  only  three  Apoftles  attended  our  Saviour  to  the  mount 

on  his  transfiguration,  and  that  thefe  three  were  all — filhermen. 

* 

§  Hyporchemata* ]  From  ogp pk,  faltatjo,  viroypm*  ft,  fays  Meurfius,  to  fur*  a?  *  oft* 

pew  /uffaf* 

turning 
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turning  their  heads  towards  the  eaft,  falute  him  with  a  dance;  filently 
throwing  themfelves  into  certain  poftures,  and  imitating  the  motions  of  the 
divinity.  Such  is  the  adoration  of  the  Indians,  their  chorus,  and  facri- 
fice;  in  this  manner  they  propitiate  the  deity  in  the  morning  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  every  day.  The  ^Ethiopians  alfo  dance  whilft  they  fight ;  nor  will  one 
of  them  take  an  arrow  out  of  his  hair,  (for  that  is  his  quiver,  which  they 
furround  like  fo  many  rays,)  without  firft  making  ufe  of  feveral  threatening 
motions,  and  terrifying  the  enemy  with  a  dance. 

And  now  we  are  got  into  India  and  ^Ethiopia,  it  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  ftep,down  into  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  ^Egypt.  Here,  according 
to  the  old  fable,  lived  the  famous  Proteus,  who,  I  believe,  was  nothing 
more  than  a  good  dancer,  and  an  excellent  mimic ;  who  could  throw  him- 
felf  into  all  fhapes  and  forms,  imitating,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  the 
fwiftnefs  of  fire,  the  fluidity  of  water,  the  fiercenefs  of  the  lion,  the  fpirit 
of  the  panther,  the  bending  of  the  trees,  and  any  thing,  in  fhort:,  he  pleafed: 
but  they  caught  hold  of  the  marvellous,  and  told  the  ftory  as  if  thofe  things 
had  really  happened,  which  were  fo  well  reprefented  by  him,  though  thofe 
that  dance  now  perform  the  very  fame,  for  they  change  themfelves  into  every 
form,  and  rival  *  Proteus  himfelf :  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Empufa 
alfo,  who  could  throw  herfelf  into  fuch  a  variety  of  fhapes,  was  likewife 
feme  excellent  proficient  in  this  art. 

Nor  mull  we  here  pafs  over  that  dance  of  the  Romans  which  is  performed 
by  the  'f  Salii  (for  fo  they  call  fome  of  their  priefts),  in  honour  of  Mars,  the 
god  of  war,  and  which  is  moft  grave  and  holy. 

Agreeable  to  this  Roman  cuftom  is  the  fable  which  the  Bichynians  relate 

of  their  Priapus,  a  warlike  deity,  one  of  the  Titans  I  believe,  or  the  j  Ida- 

♦ 

*  Proteus .]  Here  the  mafle  falls  fairly  off,  and  Lucian  may  be  faid  to  laugh  out:  his  turning 
Proteus  into  a  dancing- mailer  plainly  (hews  he  cannot  be  injearnefl,  but  it  is  hoped  the  Proteus’* 
of  the  prefent  age,  in  confideration  of  the  many  handfome  things  he  has  faid  on  the  fubjedl, 

will  forgive  him  a  laugh  or  two  on  the  profeffion. 

f  Salii  ]  The  Salii  were  Roman  priefls,  and  fo  called  from  falio,  to  dance,  firft  appointed 
we  are  told  by  Numa  :  their  office  was  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  Mars  with  fongs  and  dances  ; 
they  were  habited  in  a  fhort  fcarlet  caifock,  having  round  them  a  broad  belt,  clafped  with 
brafs  buckles,  on  their  heads  they  wore  a  fort  of  copper  helmet,  fhort  fwords  by  their  Tides,  a 
javelin  in  their  right  hand,  and  the  ancele,  or  target,  in  the  other.  They  were  twelve  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  always  chofen  from  the  patricians. 

J  Ida  an  dadlyli,  ]  Priefls  of  Cybele,  who  was  worfhipped  on  mount  Ida,  called  da&yli,  from 

a  finger,  in  allufion  to  their  number,  as  in  their  firft  inftitution  there  were  but  ten  of 
them.  See  Strabo,  Pollux,  If.  Cafaubon,  and  the  learned  Bryan. 
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an  Da&yli,  well /killed  in  military  knowlege,  who  is  faidtohave  received 
Mars  from  the  hands  of  Juno,  whilft  he  was  yet  a  boy,  though  remarkably 
ftrong  and  manly,  and  to  have  inftrudted  him  in  dancing,  even  before  he 
taught  him  to  fight ;  for  this,  as  a  reward,  he  was  prefented  by  Juno  with  a 
tenth  of  the  fpoil  which  fell  to  the  fhare  of  Mars  in  battle.  I  need  not  men¬ 
tion  to  you  the  feaftsof  Bacchus,  which,  you  well  know,  all  confiftin  dances, 
the  principal  of  them  the  * * * §  Cordax,  the  *f-  Sicynnis,  and  the  %  Emmeleia, 
were  fo  called  from  the  Satyrs,  priefts  of  Bacchus,  who  invented  them  ;  by 
thefe  he  conquered  the  Tyrrhenians,  Indians,  and  Lydians,  and  obliged 
thofe  warlike  nations  to  carry  the  thiafus. 

Take  heed,  therefore,  my  moft  extraordinary  friend,  that  you  are  not 
guilty  of  impiety,  in  vilifying  this  divine  and  my  flic,  art,  pradtifed  by  fo 
many  of  the  gods  themfelves,  and  dedicated  to  their  fervice,  .and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  affords  both  profit  and  delight.  When  Iconfider  (for  I  muft 
once  more  recur  to  the  poets),  how  great  an  admirer  you  are  of  Homer,  and 
Hefiod  in  particular,  I  am  aftonifhed  to  find  your  opinion  fo  diredtly  oppofite 
to  them,  who  praile  this  art  above  all  things.  When  Homer  fpeaks  of  things 
the  moft  defireable,  he  mentions  fleep,  love,  and  harmony,  and  calls  danc¬ 
ing  alone  the  §  irreprehenfible 
excellency  of  fong,  which  always  accompanies  my  favourite  art,  and  ex¬ 
prefly  fays,  that  is  irreprehenfible,  which  you  have  dared  to  find  fault  with  j 
and  again,  in  another  part  of  his  poem,  he  fays, 

•||  To  fome  the  powers  of  bloody  war  belong. 

To  fome  fweet  mufic,  and  the  charms  of  fong* 

Moft  delightful,  indeed,  are  fong  and  dance  together,  they  are  the  fweeteft 
gift  of  heaven  ;  the  poet  feems  to  have  divided  all  things  into  two  parts,  war 
and  peace,  and  in  oppofition  to  the  former  has  contracted  thefe  pleafures  as 
the  moft  deledtable. 

*  CorJax*']  This  was  a  gay  brifk  dance,  accompanied  fometimes,  we  are  told,  with  lewd 
and  wanton  geftures,  and  belonged  properly  to  comedy  ;  a  learned  writer  on  the  fubjeft  calls  it 
genus  ridicuhe  faltationis  in  comediis,  qua  turpiter  Iumbos  fpinamque  quatiebat— approaching, 
J  ftippofe,  pretty  nearly  to  the  indecency  of  our  modern  tfage-dancing  j  the  Bacchanalia,  or 

feafts  of  Bacchus,  confifted  principally  of  various  dances. 

♦ 

+  Sicynnus.]  This  was  a  faurical  dance,  wherein  the  grave  and  briikwere  intermixed. 

J  Ettimcleia .j  This  was  a  grave  and  folemn  dance. 

§  Irreprehenfible .]'  Greek,  u(xvt*opo<;  opxyQfxoio,  11.  N.  636. 

||  To  fome ,  &c.~\  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xiii.  1.  915. 

Hefiod* 


pleafure  :  he  bears  teftimony,  you  fee,  to  ther 
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Hefiod  alfo,  who  was  not  told  of  it  by  others,  but  himfelf. 

At  early  morn  beheld  the  dancing  choir, 

in  the  beginning  of  his  poem,  lings  the  Mufes  praife,  and  tells  us,  as  the 
higheft  encomium  of  them,  that 

*  On  the  clear  fountain’s  brim,  with  tender  feet. 

They  lead  the  mazy  dance,  around  the  altar 
Of  their  celeflial  lire - - 

*  i 

And  is  it  not,  my  friend,,  almoft  to  fight  againft  the  gods,  thus  to  revile  fo 
noble  an  art  ? 

Socrates,  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Pythian  oracle,  was  the  wifeft  of 
men,  not  only  praifed  dancing,  but  did  himfelf  condefcend  to  learn  it,  attri¬ 
buting  the  greateft  effect  to  raufic,  numbers,  and  modulated  motions ;  nor 
was  he  alhamed,  though  an  old  man,  to  confiderit  as  the  moft  ferious  thing. 
He  was,  indeed,  no  little  friend  to  it  who  frequented  the  fchools  of  mufic, 
and  liftened  even  to  the  f  courtezan  Afpafia  for  wifdom  and  inftrudtion, 
though  he  lived  when  the  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  long  before  it  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  its  prefent  perfection ;  had  he  feen  thofe  who  now  pradtife  it,  he 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  left  every  thing  elfe  for  this  entertainment  alone, 
nor  have  taught  his  pupils  any  thing  before,  or  in  preference  to  it. 

When  you  talked  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  you  mull  certainly  have  forgot 
that  there  are  dances  appropriated  to  each  of  them;  for  one,  the  Emmeleia; 
for  the  other  the  Cordax ;  the  Sicynnis  alfo  is  fometimes  taken  in  with  them  ; 
butlince  you  fet  out  by  preferring  thefe  to  dancing,  becaufe  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  propofed  as  fubjedts  of  contention,  and  *are  therefore  honourable, 
let  us  compare  them  together,  to  pafs  over  mufic,  which  is  only  an  attend¬ 
ant  on  our  art,  and  fubfervient  to  it. 

If  we  are  to  judge  of  tragedy  from  its  fir  ft  appearance,  what  a  difgufting 
and  formidable  fpeCtacle  it  is  !  to  fee  a  man  come  in  ftretched  out  to  an  en¬ 
ormous  length,  and  ftalking  in  high-heeled  Ihoes,  with  a  malk  that  conies 
out  beyond  his  head,  and  gapes  as  if  it  would  devour  all  the  fpeCtators,  not 
to  mention  the  cufliions  ftuck  out  on  the  breaft  and  belly  to  make  artificial 
fat,  to  prevent  the  inconfiflent  appearance  of  a  thin  body ;  then  from  under 

0  On  the  clear.]  See  HefiocTs  Theogony. 

f  Courtezan .]  This  is  aa  invidious  fneer  on  Socrates,  whofe  exalted  virtue  Lucian  frequent¬ 
ly  takes  the  liberty  to  call  in  queflion, 

F  2 
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his  covering  you  hear  him  crying  out,  fometimes  high,  and  fbmetimes  low, 
and  chaunting  his  forrows  in  iambic  verfe,  minding  nothing  but  his  voice, 
for  every  thing  elfe  ufed  to  be  fupplied  by  the  poet  himfelf :  as  long  a$  only 
Hecuba  or  Andromache  fpoke,  this  was  tolerable ;  but  when  Hercules  comes 
to  fing  alone,  he  forgets  the  club  and  the  lion’s  fkin,  drops  the  character,  and 
may  be  faid  to  make  a  folecifm  indeed. 

You  alledge,  that  in  dancing,  men  adt  the  part  of  women  ;  now  this  is* 
commonly  done  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  for  *  in  both  there  are  more- 
women  than  men  :  in  comedy,  the  principal  parts,  to  make  the  audience 
laugh,  are  given  to  the  ridiculous  charadters,  cooks,  fcullions,  DavuS’s,  and 
Tibius’s  :  on  the  other  hand,  how  neat  and  decent  the  habit  and  appearance  of 
the  dancer  is,  I  need  not  remark,  one  muft  be  blind  not  to  fee  it :  add  to  thfs,. 
that  the  mafk  is  always  handfome,  and  fuited  to  the  adtion,  not  gaping  like 
the  other,  but  with  the  mouth  fhut.  There  are,  indeed,  other  mouths 
enough  to  open  in  praife  of  it;  It  was  formerly  ufual  for  the  fame  perfon 
both  to  fing  and  dance ;  but,  finding  that  fhortnefs  of  breath  from  quick 
motion  fpoiled  the  fong,  they  relieved  the  dancer,  and  appointed  a  perfon  to 
fing  'f  under  him.  With  regard  to  other  things,  tragedy  and  dancing  are 

nearly  the  fame,  except  that  the  latter  has  more  variety,  and  is  J  more  in- 
ftrudtive. 

The  reafon  why  there  are  no  exercifes,  or  prizes  for  dancing  appointed 
in  Greece,  was,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  the  magiftrates  thought  it  too  noble  and 


*  In  both.']  This,  Co  far  as  it  regards  the  fmall  remains  of  the  ancient  drama  now  extant,  is- 
by  no  means  true ;  in  Lucian’s  time,  however,  for  ought  we  know,  it  might  have  been  fo. 
Women,  it  is  almoft  certain,  never  aXed  either  in  comedy  or  tragedy,  and  mod  probably  were 
not  then  thought  capable  of  it.  What  would  Lucian  fay,  if  he  could  come  amongft  us,  to  a*- 
Young,  a  Yates,  or  a  Barry  ? 

+  Under  him .]  This  lets  us  into  a  dramatic  manoeuvre  which  we  were  totally  unacquainted 
with,  one  man  dancing,  and  another  explaining  his  motions  in  a  fong;  a  great  deal  of  /kill  and 
exaXnefs  muft  have  been  neceflary  in  both.  This  idea  agrees  furprifingly  with  the  hypothefia 
fupported  by  the  Abbe  du  Bos.  See  his  RefleXions  on  Painting  and  Poetiy. 


X  More  inflruBi've,~\  Greek,  7roXvM*0trtg*h  plus  doXrinas  habentes,  a  bold  aflertion  of  Lucian 
which  the  tragic  poets  of  this  or  any  other  age  will  hardly  admit ;  but  our  fatirift,  we  muft:  rel 
member,  is  apt  now  and  then  to  deal  in  the  hyperbole  ;  the  writers,  however,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  queftion  are  equally  extravagant,  melius  eft  fodere  quam  faltare,  fays  the  pious  St.  Au- 
guftine ;  nemo  faltat  fobrius,  fays  Tully ;  and  the  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes  very 
gravely  allures  us,  that  a  dance  is  the  devil’s  proceflion,  and  as  many  paces  as  a  man  dances,  ft* 
many  fteps  does  he  make  towards  hell ;  with  many  other  reflexions  of  the  fame  nature.— Muft 
we  then,  after  all,  fend  our  children  to  the  dancing  fchool  or  not  ?  as  Pope  fays. 

Who  fhall  decide  when  doXors  difaeree  ? 
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fecred  a  thing  to  become  a  fubjedt  of  public  trial,  as  it  were,  and  examina¬ 
tion  ;  not  to  mention  that  there  is  a  city  in  Italy,  which  has  added  this  or¬ 
nament  to  their  other  games  and  ceremonies. 

I  muft  here  apologize  to  you,  for  omitting  many  things  which  I  might 
have  mentioned  on  this  occafion:  I  am  not  ignorant  that  feveral  who  have 
treated  the  fame  fubjedt  before  me  have  dwelt  much  longer  upon  it,  have 
run  through  every  fpecies  of  dancing,  given  us  their  names,  and  dcfcribed 
what  they  were,  and  by  whom  invented,  with  a  view,  I  fuppofe,  to  fhew 
their  extenfive  learning;  for  my  own  part,  I  look  upon  all  this,  as  the  ^>oor 
ambition  of  the  ignorant ;  and  befides  that,  it  would  be  very  troublefome  and 
inconvenient  to  me,  and  for  that  reafon  I  pafs  them  all  over.  I  muft  defire 
you,  moreover,  to  recoiled:,  that  it  was  not  my  prefent  intention  to  trace 
out  the  origin  of  every  kind  of  dance,  but  only  to  defcribe  the  few  which  I 
firft  mentioned,  and  which,  I  confidered  as  the  principal  efforts  of  this  noble 
art.  The  chief  end  of  this  difcourfe  being  to  recommend  dancing  in  general, 
and  to  fhew  how  much,  both  of  pleafure  and  profit,  there  is  in  it  :  I  mean, 
as  it  is  now  pradifed,  not  as  it  was  formerly,  but  with  all  the  improvements 
which  it  received  in,  and  fince  the  time  of  Auguftus.  Palling  over,  as  it 
were,  the  roots  and  foundation  of  the  art,  we  come  now  to  the  flower  and 
fruit  of  it.  Taking  no  notice  of  the  *  Thermayftris,  the  -f  Crane,  and  the 
reft  of  thofe  which  are  foreign  to  our  prefent  pradice  :  nor  lhall  I  mention 
the  Phrygian  dance,  made  ufe  of,  generally,  by  boon  companions  in  their 
drinking  bouts;  and  which,  our  ruftics  continue  to  this  day  to  the  found  of 
flutes,  which,  likewife,  have  very  little  refemblance  with  our  prefent  modes 
and  fafhions.  Plato,  in  his  laws,  finds  fault  with  feveral  of  thefe;  in  his  di- 
vifion  of  them  into  the  ufeful  and  agreeable,  rejeding  fome  as  rude  and  in¬ 
decent,  and  praifing  and  admiring  others.  So  much  therefore,  for  the  art 
itfelf.  For  to  defcribe  all  the  fpecies  of  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  un- 
neceflary  talk. 


*  Tbermayjlris. J  A  remarkably  quick  dance,  abounding  in  leaps  and  caprioles,  fuch  as  re¬ 
quired  the  greateft  ftrength  and  agility.  Athenaeus  calls  it  furiofa  faltatio,  a  mad  dance;  and 
another  author  calls  it,  genus  faltationis  vehementis,  &  praecipuasagilitatis. 

f  The  crane .]  Greek,  yipavot,  fo  called,  we  may  fuppofe,  from  the  flight  of  that  bird,  whofe 
motions  were  probably  imitated  by  the  dancers. 

X  Phrygian .}  This  was  probably,  as  it  is  defcribed  to  us,  a  ruftic  popular  dance,  it* 
which  the  performers,  as  they  danced,  fung  to  the  dance  tune,— Where  are  my  rofes,  where: 
are  my  violets,  where  are  my  beautiful  fwarms  of  bees,  &c. 

And 
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-And  now  I  will  enumerate  thole  qualities  which  the  daricer  fliould  be  pof- 
fefled  of,  how  he  Ihould  be  prepared,  and  inftrudted  ^  and  by  what  means 
his  knowlege  may  be  ftrengthened  and  confirmed;  by  which  you  will  per* 
ceive,  that  this  art  is  not  to  be  numbered  amongft  theeafieft  and  moft  prac¬ 
ticable,  but  reaches  to  the  *  fummit  of  all  human  learning  comprehending 
mufic,  numbers,  geometry,  with  your  favourite  philofophy,  both  natural 
and  moral,  though  it  doth  not  hold  the  fubtilty  of  deputation  by  any  tneans 
neceffary.  Oratory,  however,  it  would  not  defpife,  but  lays  claim  to  a  p£rt 
of  it,  as  far  as  concerns  the  paffions  and  affections  of  men  :  nor  muft  it  be  a 
Arranger  to  painting  and  ftatuary,  as  it  can  imitate  their  fymmetry  and  pro¬ 
portion,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  neither  Phidias  nor  Apelles  can  be  fuperior  to 
it.  But,  above  all,  it  will  be  neceffary  for  the  dancer  to  have  a  great  and 
comprehenfive  memory  :  for,  like  Homer’s  Galchas,  he 


-f*  Mult  know  the  paft,  the  prefent,  and  t6  come. 

That  nothing  may  efcape  him,  as  it  is  an  imitative  fcience,  he  mult  be  able 
to  point  out  and  exprefs  the  thoughts  of  men  ;  what  Homer,  therefore,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Pericles,  the  good  dancer  mult  alfo  enjoy ;  a  power  of  under- 
{landing  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  of  pra£tifing  it  alfo.  How  he  is  to  do 
this,  I  will  now  confider. 

The  fir  ft  great  requifite  is  a  knowlege  of  ancient  hiftory,  a. perfect  remem¬ 
brance,  as  I  before  obferved,  and  a  proper  reprefentation  of  it.  He  mud 
know  every  thing,  therefore,  from  chaos  and  the  origin  of  thing*,  down  to 
the  times  of  ^Egyptian  Cleopatra;  with  all  thatpafled  in  the  interval;  as,  the 
J  caftration  of  Cerium,  the  birth  of  Venus,  the  battle  of  the  Titans,  the  na¬ 
tivity  of  Jupiter,  the  fraud  of  Rhea,  the  ftone,  the  imprifonment  of  Saturn, 


*  The  fummit .]  This  exaggerated  encomium  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  ftroke  of  humour  (and  I  be* 
lievc  it  is  the  only  one  in  itj,  in  one  of  our  farces,  where  the  dancing-mailer  obferves, 

that  the  young  lady’s  imprudent  conduiSl  can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  her  never  having  learn¬ 
ed  to  dance. 

JSIuJi  know  3  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i , 

%  The  caftration,  Lucian  has  here,  probably  to  fliew  his  learning,  which  was  very  ex- 

tenfive,  given  u8  a  long  detail  of  ancient  ftories,  which,  to  confefs  the  truth,  is  rather  tedious 
and  unneceflary;  it  would  furely  be  fuflicient  to  obferve,  in  fupport  of  his  labour’d  panegyric  on 
the  art,  that  the  dancer  fliould  be  acquainted  with  every  part  of  ancient  hiftory,  fable,  and  my¬ 
thology,  without  entering  fo  minutely  ipto  the  repetition  of  them. 

It  isobfervable  that  foine  of  the  tales  alluded  to  are  not  mentioned  by  any  author  but  Lucian, 
and  contain  fome  fa£b  and  hiftories  which  we  know  nothing  of:  an  enquiry  into,  and  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  them  alt  would  fill  a  quarto  volume ;  I  have  not,  therefore,  attempted  a  talk  which 
would  be  both  tirefome  and  unneceflary. 


and 
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and  the  fate  of  the  three  brothers  ;  the  rebellion  of  the  giants,  the  ftolen 
fire,  the  creation  of  men,  the  punilhaient  of  Prometheus,  the  power  of  the 

two  kinds  of  love;  the  wandering  of  Delos,  the  birth  of  Latona,  the  taking 
away  of  Python,  the  fnares  of  Tityus,  the  middle  of  the  earth  difcovered  by 
the  flight  of  eagles  :  befides  thefe,  he  mufl  remember  the  wreck  of  things  in 
the  time  of  Deucalion,  one  *  ark  containing  the  remnant  of  mankind,  and 
mortals  fpringing  up  again  from  ftones;  the  tearing  Iachus  in  pieces,  the 
trick  of  Juno,  and  burning  of  Semele ;  the  birth  of  both  Bacchus's,  every 
thing  about  Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Erichthonius ;  the  contention  for  Athens, 
the  ftory  of  Halirrhodius,  the  fentence  of  the  Areopagus,  with  all  the  my¬ 
thology  of  that  country,  particularly  the  travels  of  Ceres,  the  hofpitality  of 
Celeus,  the  agriculture  of  Triptolemus,  the  planting  of  the  vine  by  Icarius, 
the  misfortunes  of  Erigone,  and  every  thing  that  is  related  concerning  Boreas, 
and  Oreithyia,  and  Thefeus,  and  JELgeus;  the  carrying  away  of  Medea,  ?nd 
the  retreat  into  Perfja ;  the  daughters  of  Eredtheus  and  Pandion,  with  all 
that  they  did  and  fuffered  in  Thrace;  not  forgeting  Acamas,  and  Phyllis, 
the  firft  rape  of  Helen,  the  invafion  of  Athens  by  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Hippolytus,  and  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse ;  this  all  belongs  to 
the  hiftory  of  Athens,  from  which  I  have  only  feledted  thefe  few  particulars. 
Afterwards  muft  come  that  of  Megara,  the  account  of  Nifus  and  Scylla,  and 
the  purple  hajr,  the  journey  of  Minos,  and  his  ingratitude  to  his  benefadtrefs; 
to  which  will  fucceed,  the  ftory  of  Cithseron  and  the  Thebans,  the  affairs  of 

s 

the  Labdacidse,  and  the  travels  of  Cadmus,  the  ox  that  laid  down,  the  fer- 
pent’s  teeth,  and  the  jmen  fpringing  up  from  them,  the  metamorphofis  of 
Qadmus  into  a  ferpent,  the  walls  built  by  Amphion  by  the  found  of  the 
lyre,  the  madnefs  of  the  builder,  the  pride  of  Niobe,  her  filence  and  grief, 
the  hiftory  of  Pentheus,  Adtason,  Oedipus,  Hercules  and  all  his  labours, 
with  the  m.urther  of  his  children.  Then  comes  Corinth  that  abounds  in 
fables,  of  Glauce  and  Creon,  Bellerophon  and  Sthenobasa,  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  Neptune  and  the  fun,  the  madnefs  of  Athamas,  the  flight  of  the 
children  of  Nephele"  through  the  air  upon  a  ram,  with  the  reception  of  Ino 
£^nd  JVfeJicerta  aniongft  the  deities  of  the  fea  :  then  follows  the  hiftory  of  the 
Pelopidse,  Mycense,  and  all  that  pafled  there ;  Inachus,  Io,  Argus,  Atreus, 

*  The  ark*]  A  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  Iilfiory  of  the  Deluge  ;  but  Lu¬ 
cian,  in  another  part  of  his  works,  which  the  reader  will  come  to  ^refently,  gives  us  a  full  and 
very  extraprdinary  account  of  this  matter. 

and 
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andThyeftes,  JErope,  the  golden  fleece,  the  wedding  of  Pelops,  the  murther 
of  Agamemnon,  and  the  punilhment  of  Cly temnseftra ;  before  this,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  feven  leaders  againft  Thebes,  the  reception  of  the  banifhed 
fons-in-law  of  Adraftus,  the  oracle  concerning  them,  the  forbidding  of  fune¬ 
ral  rites,  and  the  deaths  of  Menasceus  and  Antigone  in  confequence  of  it ; 
add  to  this,  as  neceffary  to  be  known,  what  happened  in  Nemsea,  to  Hyp- 
fipyle  and  Archemorus,  and  what  pafied  long  before  that  with  relation  to 
Danae’s  prifon,  the  birth  of  Perfeus,  and  his  combat  with  the  Gorgon,  to 

which  is  joined  the  hiftory  of  ^Ethiopia,  Cafliopeia,  Andromeda,  and  Ce- 

% 

pheus,  whom  the  credulity  of  after-ages  placed  amongft  the  ftars :  neither 
rauft  he  forget  the  ftory  of  Danaus  and  ^Egyptus,  and  the  fradulent  marriage 
of  their  children.  Lacedaemon  will  alfo  furntfh  him  with  many  events,  the 
loves  of  Hyacinthus,  the  rivalfhip  of  Zephyrus  and  Apollo,  the  murther  of 
the  boy  by  a  difcus,  the  flower  that  fprung  up  from  his  blood  with  the  me¬ 
lancholy  marks  upon  it,  Tyndarus  rifing  from  the  dead,  and  Jupiter’s  quar¬ 
rel  with  ^Efculapius,  the  wandering  of  Paris  after  his  judgment  of  the  apple, 
with  the  rape  of  Helen.  The  hiftory  of  Troy  is  connected  with  that  of  Sparta, 
and  is  very  large  and  comprehenfive :  as  from  almoft  every  one  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  there,  a  fable  may  be  compofed  ;  all  which,  he  ought,  therefore,  to 
retain  in  his  memory,  particularly  from  the  rape  of  Helen  to  the  return  of 
the  Greeks,  the  voyages  of  AEneas,  and  the  paflion  of  Dido ;  with  which 
may  be  connected,  the  adts  of  Oreftes,  and  what  he  performed  in  Scythia ; 
nor  tnuft  the  previous  circumftances  be  forgot  of  Achilles  remaining  at  Scy- 
rus  in  the  habit  of  a  virgin,  the  madnefs  ofUlyfles,  Philodtetes  left  in  the 
defart  ifland,  all  the  adventures  of  Ulyfies,  Circe,  and  Telegonus,  the  power 
of  jEoIus  over  the  winds,  and  every  thing  that  happened  down  to  the  death 
of  the  fuitors,  back  as  far  as  the  fnares  laid  for  Palamedes,  the  anger  of 
Nauplius,  the  madnefs  of  one  Ajax,  and  the  death  of  the  other  amongft  the 
rocks.  Elis  will  alfo  furnifti  the  fkilfui  dancer  with  many  fubjedts  ;  Oeno- 
maus,  Myrtilus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  the  firft  contenders  at  the  Olympic 
games.  Arcadia  will  likewife  fupply  him  with  abundance  of  fables,  fuch  as 
the  flight  of  Daphne,  Callifthes  living  the  life  of  a  favage,  the  drunken 
frolics  of  the  Centaurs,  the  birth  of  Pan,  the  loves  of  Alpheus,  and  his  div¬ 
ing  under  the  fea.  If  he  paffes  over  into  Crete,  he  will  meet  with  great  va¬ 
riety,  Europe,  Pafiphap,  thp  two  bulls,  th'e  labyrinth,  Ariadne,  Phsedra, 
Androgeos,  Daedalus,  Icarus,  Glaucus,  the  prophecies  of  Polyides,  and 

Talus 
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Talus  tlie  traveller,  who  carried  the  brazen  tablets  through  Crete.  If  he 

goes  from  thence  to  ./Etolia,  he  will  find  Althsea,  Meleager,  Atalanta,  the 

%• 

fatal  brand,  rhe  combat  of  Hercules  and  Achelous,  the  birth  of  the  Syrens, 
the  origin  of  the  Echinze,  when  the  fury  of  Alcmason  had  fubfided,  the  ftory 
of  NefTus,  and  Deianira,  and  the  funeral  pile  of  Hercules.  Thrace  will 

likewife  produce  fome  things  very  neceflary  to  be  known  by  him,  as,  the 

# 

death  of  Orpheus,  his  head  fwimming  upon  the  lyre  and  fpeaking,  Hocmus, 
Rhodope,  and  the  punifhment  of  Lycurgus.  Theflaly  wifi  furnilh  him  with 
ftill  more,  Pelias,  Jafon,  Alceftes,  the  fleet  of  the  fifty  youths,  Argos,  and 
the  *  talking  fhip;  the  adventures  of  Lemtios,  ^Ete,  the  dream  of  Medea, 
Abfyrtus  torn  to  pieces,  what  befel  her  in  her  voyage,  and  the  ftory  of  Pro- 
tefilaus  and  Laodamia.  If  from  thence  you  go  back  to  Afia,  you  will  meet 
with  Samos,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Polycrates,  and  his  daughter's  rambles 
into  Perfia,  not  to  mention  the  more  ancient  fables  of  the  imprudent  tongue 
of  Tantalus,  the  dreadful  banquet  of  the  gods,  with  the  death  of  Pel  ops, 

and  his  ivory  flioulder.  In  Italy  he  will  find  Eridanus,  with  Phaeton,  and 

» 

his  fitters  turned  into  trees  that  diftilled  amber  :  he  mutt  be  acquainted  alfo, 
with  the  Hefperides,  the  dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  fruit,  the  labour  of 
Atlas,  Geryon,  and  the  driving  of  the  oxen  out  of  Erytheia  ;  nor  mutt  he 
be  ignorant  of  the  various  metamorphofes  into  trees,  beafts,  or  birds;  and  of 
women  into  men,  as  Cameus,  Tirefias,  and  the  like ;  in  Phoenicia,  Myrrha, 
and  the  death  of  Adonis.  Befides  thefe,  he  mutt  know  thofe  more  recent 
fafts  which  happened  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  with 

all  that  Antipater  and  Seleucus  fuffered  for  the  love  of  Stratonice.  He  mutt 

♦ 

be  acquainted  with  the  myfteries  of  -the  -/Egyptians,  and  be  able  to  exprefs 
them  by  proper  fymbols ;  fuch,  I  mean,  as  Epaphus,  Ofyris,  and  the  gods 

changed  into  various  animals ;  and  above  all,  their  love-adveotures,  parti- 

> 

cularly  thofe  of  Jove,  and  the  many  Ihapes  he  transformed  fiimfelf  into.  He 

mutt  know  alfo  all  the  tragic  hiftory  of  the  infernal  regions,  their  puni/h- 

ments,  and  the  caufes  of  them  ;  with  the  uncommonTriendfhip  of  Thefeus 

and  Pirithous,  continued  even  in  the  fhades.  His  memory,  in  fhort,  mutt 

%  # 
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■*  Talking Jbifi.']  Orpheus  calls  it  utaAo;  Apyv,  and  the  Roman  poet  fays, 

Mox,  uti  vifta  gravi  ceciderunt  lumina  fomno, 

Vifa  coronatje  fulgens  tutela  carinas 

Vocibus  his  inflare  duci.  See  VahFlaccus*  book  i.  1.  30 1* 

vol.  n.  g  com- 
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comprehend  every  thing  which  Homer,  Hcfiod,  and  the  tragic  poets  have 
recorded* 

Thefe  few  things,  out  of  a  great  many,  or  rather  a  great  many  out  of  an 
infinite  number,  I  have  here  mentioned  as  indifpenfibly  neceffary,  leaving 
the  reft  to  be  fung  by  the  poets,  or  gleaned  up  by  the  artift  himfelf,  which 
he  muft  always  have  in  readinefs  to  produce,  whenever  he  may  have  occa- 
fion  for  them. 

As  his  fkill  confifls  in  imitation,  and  he  undertakes  to  explain  every  thing 
that  is  fung  by  geftures  ;  he  muft,  like  the  orator,  be  always  perfpicuous 
and  intelligible,  that  whatever  he  points  out  may  be  plain  and  clear,  and 
not  ftand  in  need  of  an  interpreter :  for,  as  the  Pythian  oracle  declared,  the 
dancer  muft  be  underftood  though  he  is  dumb,  and  heard  though  he  fays  no¬ 
thing. 

Something  like  this  happened  formerly  to  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  who, 
finding  fault  with  dancing,  as  you  do  now,  afierted  that  it  fucceeded  merely 
by  the  affiftance  of  muiic,  conducing  not  at  all  of  itfelf  to  the  main  action  : 
but,  that  men  were  impofed  on  by  a  fine  filken  garment,  a  handfome  mafk, 
the  flute,  and  the  good  voices  of  the  fingers  with  which  that  was  fet  off, 

0 

though  it  had  no  merit  of  its  own.  An  eminent  dancer  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
not  lefs  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowlege  of  hiftory,  than  for  the  grace  and 
eloquence  of  his  motions,  only  begged  Demetrius,  which  was  certainly  a 
very  reafonable  requeft,  to  fee  him  dance  before  he  condemned  him,  and 
promifed  to  perform  without  mufic  or  finging  ;  which  he  did,  and  command¬ 
ing  the  inftruments  toceafe,  he  danced  before  him  the  whole  ftory  of  Mars 
and  Venus,  the  fun  expofing  them,  Vulcan  detecting  and  throwing  the 
chains  over  the  lovers,  the  gods  Handing  by,  Venus  blufhing.  Mars  frighten¬ 
ed  and  fupplicating  him ;  in  fuch  a  manner  as  beyond  meafure  to  delight 
Demetrius,  who  paid  him  the  higheft  compliment,  crying  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  “  I  not  only  fee  every  thing  you  do,  but  even  hear  it  alfo  ;  for  your 
hands  feem  to  fpeak  to  me,” 

And  now  I  am  talking  of  Nero :  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  in  his 
time,  with  regard  to  this  very  dancer  whom  I  juft  now  mentioned  to  you, 
and  which  was  the  greateft  encomium  on  the  art  itfelf.  A  certain  barbarian 
from  Pontus,  of  royal  lineage,  who  came  to  Nero  on  fome  private  bufinefs, 
faw  this  man  dance  with  feveral  others;  when  he  performed  fo  amazingly, 
that  though  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  finging  that  accompanied 

him. 
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him,  for  he  was  a  Half-Grecian,  yet  he  perfectly  undcrftood  him.  When 
he  was  returning  home,  Nero  embraced  him,  and  defired  him  to  aik  for 
whatever  he  pleafed,  and  he  fhould  have  it :  whereupon,  the  barbarian  faid. 
The  greateft  favour  you  can  confer,  will  be,  to  make  me  a  prcfent  of  that 
dancer.  And  when  Nero  afked'  what  fervice  he  could  be  of  to  him,  he 
replied,  I  have  feveral  barbarians  at  home,  who  fpcak  different  languages, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  get  interpreters  for  them  :  this  man  will  fupply  the 
place  of  one,  and  by  his  geftures  explain  every  thing  to  me.  So  ftrong  an 
impreffion  had  this  imitative  art  made  on  him,  and  fo  clear  and  excellent 
did  it  appear  to  him. 

The  chief  bufinefs  and  fcope  of  this  art  con  fills,  as  I  before  obferved,  in 
its  imitative  perfection ;  the  fame  which  the  rhetoricians  aim  at,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  who  excel  in  what  we  call  declamation  ;  which  always  meets  with 
extraordinary  applaufe,  when  it  is  agreeable  to  the  fubjedt,  and  correfponds 
with  the  character  of  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  fpeak,  whether  he  be  a  tyrant- 
killer,  a  poor  man,  or  a  hufbandman ;  in  either  of  thefe,  the  merit  lies  in 
reprefenting  what  is  proper  for,  and  peculiar  to  him. 

I  will  tell  you  what  another  barbarian  faid  on  this  fubjeCt.  »  Seeing  one 
day  five  malks  prepared,  (for  the  fable  confifted  of  five  aCts,)  and  but  one 
dancer,  he  enquired  who  was  to  perform  the  reft  of  the  parts  ;  and,  being 
informed  that  he  was  to  do  them  all  himfelf,  “  I  did  not  know,  faid  he,  my 
good  friend,  that  this  one  body  of  yours  had  fo  many  fouls.” 

The  Romans  have  not  improperly  fly  led  the  dancer  a  *  pantomime,  the 
imitator  of  every  thing,  as  he  really. is;  the  'f  poetical  exhortation,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  well  applied  to  him;  “  Frequent  thou,  my  fon,  various  cities 
and  various  people,  afiuming  their  manners,  and  adhering,  like  the  poly- 

*  Pantomimes* ]  The  mimics  and  pantomimes  which  Lucian  here  (peaks  of,  were  not  intro¬ 
duced  till  in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  an  almofl  total  depravity  of  tafte  prevailed  : 
though  dancers,  they  had  their  names  from  a&ing  or  imitation,  copying  all  the  force  of  the 
paffions,  merely  by  motions  of  the  body,  and  without  the  help  of  words,  reprefented  all  the 
flories  of  antiquity.  They  became  fo  extremely  fafhionable,  and  were  fo  univerfally  carefied 
by  the  young  nobility,  that  a  law,  we  are  told,  was  at  laft  made,  that  no  pantomime  fliould  be 
fuffered  to  enter  the  houfe  of  a  Patrician.  See  Weaver  on  Dancing,  and  the  abbe  du  Bos. 

•J-  Poetical .]  Alluding  to  thofe  verfes  of  Theogenis,  as  quoted  by  Plutarch, 

n&Au«rou  opyw  Tro^rartoxov,  o;  aron  vtrpn 
Tyj  irfoocfjiiXyjsrti)  Taof  i<3W  s<pa*v» 

The  polypus  here  mentioned,  was  probably  a  kind  of  oyfter  or  mufcle,  adhering  to  the  rock, 
and  appearing  as  a  part  of  it. 
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pus,  to  every  one  of  them.”  This  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  dancer,  who 
mutt  adhere  to,  and  be  familiar  with  every  thing  about  him.  The  art  pro- 
fefles  to  defcribe  the  manners  and  paffions,  and  to  exprefs  them  by  adtion, 
to  reprefent  men  as  affefted  by  love,  by  anger,  by  grief,  by  madnefs,  and 
every  one  of  them  with  its  peculiar  geftures.  What  is  mod  aftonifhing,  is, 
that  in  the  fame  day  is  often  performed  the  charadter  of  a  raging  Athamas, 
an  affrighted  Ino,  an  Atreus,  or  Oerope,  and  all  by  one  and  the  fame  perfon. 

Other  fpedtacles  and  representations  either  for  the  eye  or  ear,  exhibit  but 
one  thing,  it  is  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  fong,  the  comedy,  or  the  tragedy, 
but  dancing  comprehends  them  all ;  you  have  the  pipe,  the  harp,  the  cym¬ 
bal,  the  motion  of  the  feet,  the  chorus  finging,  and  the  adtor  fpeaking,, 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  put  together  into  one  :  in  other  things,  the  functions 
of  the  mind  and  body  are  feparately  exerted,  but  in  this  they  are  united  :  it 
exercifes  the  limbs,  and  at  the  fame  time  employs  the  underftanding;  for 
nothing  is  done  in  it  without  wifdom  and  reafon.  Lefbonax,  therefore,  of 
Mytilene,  one  of  the  beft  and  worthieft  of  men,  ufed  to  fay,  that  dancers  had 
wife  heads ;  he  went  frequently,  therefore,  to  fee  them,  as  thinking  he  never 
came  out  of  a  theatre  without  being  the  better  for  it :  and  his  matter,  Timo- 
crates,  having  been  only  once,  and  that  when  he  was  far  advanced  in  years* 
prefent  at  this  entertainment,  cried  out  after  it  was  over,  What  a  fpedtacle 
hath  the  foolifh  (hame  of  a  philofopher  fo  long  deprived  me  of! 

If  Plato’s  divifion  of  the  foul  into  three  parts,  the  irafcible,  the  concur 
pifcible,  and  the  rational,  be  a  juft  one,  the  good  dancer  maybe  faid  to 
perform  them  all  when  he  reprefents  the  angry  man,  the  lover,  and  laftly, 
the  moderate  and  fenfible  man,  who  guides  every  thing  by  reafon  :  reafon* 
indeed,  prefides  over,  and  diredts  the  whole  of  this  art,  being  diffufed 
through  every  part,  as  the  touch  is  in  every  fenfe.  Whilft,  moreover,  it 
confults  beauty  and  grace,  doth  it  not  demonftrate  the  truth  of  Ariftotle’s 
affertion,  who  fays  in  praife  of  beauty,  that  it  makes  one  third  of  the  happi- 
nefs  of  this  life  ?  And  I  have  heard  young  men,  jetting  on  the  filence  of  the 
dancers,  obferve,  that  it  favoured  much  of  the  Pythagorean  dodtrine. 

Some  ftudies  boaft  of  the  ufeful,  and  others  the  agreeable;  but  this  alone 
pofleffeth  both  :  and  the  profit  is  ftill  greater,  becaufe  it  is  joined  with  plea- 
fure.  It  may  be  agreeable  to  fee  the  contentions  of  young  men,  wreftling 
in  the  fand,  beating  one  another  with  their  fifts,  and  drenched  in  blood ;  but 
how  much  more  pleafant,  fafe*  and  decent,  is  the  reprefentation  of  it  in  a 
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dance  f  where  you  obferve  their  various  turns  and  motions,  the  bendings  and 
writhings  of  the  body,  which  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  entertaining  to 
the  fpeftator,  are  wholfome  and  falutary  alfo  to  the  performer ;  for  the  <jxer- 
cife  is  both  healthful  and  becoming,  that  bends  and  fupples  the  limbs,  makes 
them  fitter  to  bear  any  change,  and  gives  them  no  fmall  ftrength  and  firmnefs. 

What  then  can  be  faid  againft  ,an  art  fo  univerfally  excellent,  which 
fharpens  the  mind,  exercifes  the  body,  delights  the  fpedtator,  teaches  the 
knowlege  of  antiquity,  and  pleafes  both  the  eye  and  ear,  amid#  the  har¬ 
mony  of  flutes,  cymbals,  harps,  and  fongs  :  if  the  modulations  of  the  voice 
attradt  you,  where  will  you  find  fweeter  harmony?  or,  if  you  take  delight 
in  mufic’s  ftill  more  enchanting  founds,  in  our  art  you  will  have  enough  of 
both.  Nor  need  I  add,  that  this  entertainment  improves  the  manners  alfo, 
for  we  always  find  the  ftage  detefting  and  abhorring  every  thing  that  is  evil, 
fympathizing  with  the  opprefied,  and  in  every  refpedt  inculcating  morality, 
and  the  condudt  of  the  fpedtators.  Moft  praife-worthy  It  is,  in  this  art,  that 
it  promotes  both  the  ftrength  and  agility  of  the  limbs;  the  force  of  Hercules, 
and  the  delicacy  of  a  Venus,  are  at  once  exhibited  by  it. 

I  will  now  defcribe  to  you  what  a  good  dancer  Ihould  be,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  mind  and  body:  the  former  I  have  already  touched  upon,  and  ob- 
ferved  that  he  ihould  have  a  fine  genius  and  an  excellent  memory,  a  ready 
wit,  and  good  underftanding,  knowing  how  to  make  the  beft  of  every  thing; 
with  a  critical  judgment  of  poetry,  able  to  diftinguifli  the  beft:  fongs  and 
verfes,  and  to  rejedt  what  is  bad. 

With  regard  to  his  body,  it  Ihould  be  according  to  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Polycletes  *  he  Ihould  not  be  excefiively  tall,  nor  too  fhort  like  a  dwarf,. 

but  of  a  true  and  proper  height ;  not  fat  and  bulky,  for  that  can  never  be 
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agreeable,  nor,  on  the  other  band,  fo  thin,  as  to  be  like  a  carcafe,  or  a 
fkeleton. 

The  people  of  Antioch,  a  very  ingenious  and  fenfible  nation,  who  are 
very  fond  of  dancing,  and  fo  nice  in  their  observations  that  nothing,  efcapes 
them,  made  the  following  remarks  :  a  *  little  man  one  day  performing  the 
part  of  Hedtor,  they  cried  out,  this  is  Aflyanax ;  where  is  his  father  ?  an- 

*  A  little  many  feV.]  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  Quin’s  facetious  remark  on  Garrick  in  the 
part  of  Othello.  I  fee  the  little  black  boy,,  faid  he,  but  where  is  the  tea-kettle?— It  is  but  juf- 
ticeto  add,  that  Garrick  played  the  part  of  Othello  (though  it  was  not  his  finefl  character),  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  Quin. 


other 
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other  time,  an  immoderately  tall  fellow,  dancing  in  the  character  of  Capa- 
neus,  who  was  to  fcale  the  Theban  wall,  “  get  up,  they  cried,  you  do  not  want 
a  ladder  a  fat  heavy  dancer,  attempting  to  make  a  great  leap,  they  roared 
cut,  “  take  care  you  do  not  beat  the  ftage  down  and  a  poor  meagre  creature 
cutting  capers,  they  cried  out,  “  I  with  you  better,”  as  if  the  man  had  been 
fick.  I  mention  thefe  remarks,  not  for  the  jell’s  fake,  but  that  you  may 
perceive  that  there  are  whole  nations,  who  conlider  the  art  of  fo  much  con- 
fequence  as  to  prefcribe  what  is  becoming  in  it,  and  what  is  not  fo. 

The  body  of  the  good  dancer  mull,  moreover,  be  both  flexible  and  com¬ 
pact,  that  it  may  bend  eafily,  or  Hand  firm,  as  occafion  (hall  require.  Danc¬ 
ing,  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  hands,  partaking  in  a  great  meafure 
the  nature  of  boxing  in  the  public  games,  and  borrowing  whatever  is  beau- 
tiful  and  becoming  from  the  rites  of  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Pollux.  He¬ 
rodotus  tells  us,  that  the  'f  eye  conveys  more  faithful  intelligence  than  the 
ear  :  the  dancer  muft  make  ufe  of  both. 

Dancing  has  fuch  an  effedt  on  the  mind,  that  the  lover  who  comes  into  the 
theatre  is  cured  of  his  paffion  by  feeing  the  dreadful  confequences  of  it :  and 
the  melancholy  man  fliall  go  away  briflt  and  chearful,  as  if  he  had  drank  the 
cup  of  oblivion,  as  the  poet  fays, 

-  Of  foveregn  ufe  t’affuage 

The  boiling  bofom  of  tumultuous  rage. 

To  clear  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 

And  dry  the  fearful  fluices  of  defpair. 

It  is  a  certain  fign  that  there  is  in  this  art  fomething  analogous  to  our  na¬ 
ture,  if  the  fpedtator  weeps  when  any  thing  fad  and  mournful  is  reprefented. 
The  Bacchanalian  dance,  which  is  fo  conftantly  performed  in  Ionia  andPon- 
tus,  though  a  fatirical  one,  has  fuch  an  effedt  on  the  people  there,  that  at 
certain  feafons  they  negledt  every  thing  elfe,  to  fit  whole  days  viewing 
the  Titans,  Corybantes,  Satyrs,  and  (hepherds :  even  the  nobility  and 
chief  perfons  there  join  in  the  dance,  and  are  fo  far  from  being  afhamed, 
that  they  are  more  proud  of  it  than  of  their  high  birth,  honours,  and  dig¬ 
nities. 

* 

+  The  eye.]  See  Herodotu9,  B.  viii. 

*  The  poet.]  Homer.  See  Odyfley,  book  iv.  1.  303.  What  the  Nepenthe  of  Homer  really 
was,  the  critics  have  not  yet  determined :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  defeription  correi- 
ponds  exactly  with  our  idea  of  opium,  and  the  ufual  effects  of  it. 
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The  perfections  of  dancing  I  have  already  enumerated  ;  it  is  fit  I  fliould 
now  take  notice  of  its  faults  ;  thofe  of  the  body  have  been  juft  now  mention¬ 
ed  :  what  concerns  the  mind  may  be  ealily  difcovered  :  many  dancers,  from 
ignorance  (and  it  is  impoffible  all  fliould  be  wife),  commit  dreadful  fole- 
cifms;  fome  move  irregularly,  and,  as  we  lay,  out  of  time  and  tune,  the 
foot  pointing  out  one  thing,  and  the  mufic  another  :  others  dance  in  tune, 
but  miftake  the  period  of  time  and  the  circumftance  of  aCtion.  I  remember, 
for  example,  when  a  man  was  to  reprefent  in  a  dance  the  birth  of  Jove,  and 
the  cruelty  of  Saturn  in  devouring  his  children,  he  confounded  it  with  the 
misfortunes  of  Thyeftes;  and  another,  who  was  to  perform  the  part  of 
Semele,  who  is  confumed  by  lightning,  ran  into  the  ftory  of  Glauce,  both 
betrayed  into  it  by  the  fimilitude  of  the  events.  But  the  art  itfelf  is  not  to 
be  condemned  or  defpifed  for  the  fault  of  the  artift,  but  thofe  only  are  to 
take  the  blame  who  are  ignorant  and  unfkilful ;  and  thofe,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  be  applauded  who  do  every  thing  properly,  and  according  to  the 
rules  of  art.  Upon  the  whole,  the  dancer  fliould  be  exadt  and  perfeCt,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  all  is  beautiful,  confonant,  and  harmonious,  fuperior  to  criti- 
cifm,  deficient  in  no  part,  but  excellent  in  all ;  acute  to  difcern,  deeply 
learned,  and,  above  all,  poflefled  of  humanity  and  benevolence  :  then  will 
his  praife  be  complete,  when  every  fpedlator  fliall  in  the  dancer  behold 
himfelf,  and  fee,  as  in  a  glafs,  every  thing  which  he  is  ufed  to  think  and  to 
do:  then  will  they  not  be  able  to  contain  themfelves  for  joy,  but  will  break 
forth  into  rapture,  at  finding  the  image  of  their  own  minds  thus  reflected  on 
i therm  The  Delphic  precept  of  “  know  thyfelf,”  is  thus  fulfilled  by  means 
of  this  noble  fpedtacle,  they  go  from  the  theatre  inftrudted  in  what  they 

M 

are  to  follow,  and  what  they  are  to  avoid,  and  are  there  taught  that  which 
before  they  were  totally  ignorant  of. 

But  there  is  in  dancers,  as  in  oratory,  a  kind  of  falfe  energy,  or  affeCta- 

V 

tion,  which  fometinies  carries  them  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of  imitation : 
if  they  are  to  reprefent  any  thing  great,  they  make  it  immenfe  ;  if  tender, 
effeminate  ;  if  manly  and  robuft,  ruftic  and  favage  :  an  inflance  of  which  I 
remember  in  a  dancer  of  the  firft  character,  and  who  in  every  thing  elfe  de- 
ferved  the  higheft  admiration,  but  unaccountably  fell  into  this  error  from  an 
exceflive  defire  of  pleafing,  and  performing  the  part  of  Ajax,  fo  overaCted 
it,  that  he  feemed  not  to  imitate  a  madman,  but  to  be  really  fo  :  he  tore  the 
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robe  of  one  of  the  dancers  in  *  iron  fhoes,  took  the  flute  away  from  another 
who  a£ted  Ulyffes,  and,  as  he  was  rejoicing  in  his  vidtory,  broke  his  head 
with  it,  and  wounded  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
head  piece,  that  took  off  the  force  of  the  blow,  our  poor  Ulyffes  had  loft  his 
life  by  attacking  a  madman  :  the  common  people,  who  could  not  diftinguifh 
right  from  wrong,  thought  it  the  fineft  imitation  they  ever  beheld;  and  the 
better  fort,  who  blufhed  for  the  performer,  did  not  condemn  him  by  their 
fllence,  but  endeavoured  to  cover  his  error  by  their  applaufe,  though  they 
eafily  perceived  that  it  was  the  dancer’s  madnefs,  and  not  that  of  Ajax  :  our 
noble  performer,  however,  not  contented  with  this,  did  fomething  ftill  more 
ridiculous ;  for,  leaping  into  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  he  fat  himfelf  down 
between  two  perfons  of  the  -j*-  fiift  rank,  who  were  not  a  little  frightened  left 
he  fhuuld  have  taken  either  of  them  for  a  ram  and  flogged  him ;  fome  were 
furprifed  at  this  ftrange  behaviour,  others  laughed,  and  many  began  to 
think,  that  from  extraordinary  attention  to  his  part,  the  man  was  adlually 
run  mad  :  they  fay  that  when  he  came  to  himfelf,  and  was  confciov*  of 
having  appeared  like  a  madman,  he  fell  lick  with  grief  ;  it  was  plain,  in¬ 
deed,  he  was  greatly  affe&ed  by  it,  for,  being  afterwards  defired  to  perform 
the  fame  part  again,  he  recommended  another,  and  faid  upon  the  ftage,  J  it 
was  enough  to  play  the  fool  once  in  his  life  :  but  what  gave  him  the  moft 
uneafinefs,  was  the  fuccefs  of  a  rival,  who,  being  appointed  to  fycceed  him 
in  Ajax,  did  it  fo  well  as  to  gain  univerfal  applaufe,  keeping  within  the  pro* 
per  limits  of  his  art,  and  not  fpoilingthe  imitation  by  madnefs  and  excels, 

I  have  laid;  my  friend,  thefe  few  obfervations  before  you  on  dancing, 
that  Uiay  no  longer  be  fo  angry  with  me  for  admiring  it ;  and  if  you  will 
accompany  me  to  the  theatre,  I  am  fure  you  will  be  *  captivated,-  and  foon 
be  fond  of  it  even  to  madnefs ;  I  lhall  have  no  reafon  to  fay  with  'f  Circe^ 

*  Iron  Jboes.']  Wooden  fhoes  we  have  feen,  but  the  pra&ice  of  dancing  in  iron  fhoes  is,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  confined  to  antiquity,  as  I  do  not  remember  it  has  yet  been  adopted  amongft  us  ;  though 
a  dance  of  ladies  in  pattens  might  poflibly,  from  the  novelty  of  it,  have  no  bad-effedt;  but  thia 
1  iubmit  to  the  managers  of  the  theatres  royal. 

*j*  Firjl  rank .]  Greek,  civ 0  v7ra.Tix.uv  (x. to-or,  inter  confulares  duos,  between  two  perfons  of  con- 
fular  dignity.  The  people  of  the  firft  fafhion  in  the  ancient  theatres  fat  dole  to  the  ftage,  and 
not  as  our’s  do,  at  a  diftance,  where  they  can  neither  fee  nor  hear, 

%  It  was  enough ,] 

Nec  lufifte  pudet  fed  non  incidere  ludum.  Horace* 

w  Captivated .]  Greek,  aKu7ofxtyov9  the  tranflation  here  is  literal, 
f  Circe]  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  x.  1.  3  26, 
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Amazing  ftreugth  thefe  poifons  to  fuftain. 

For  fuftain  them  you  will :  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  having  an  afs’s  head, 
or  a  hog’s  heart,  for  your  underftanding  will  be  improved,  and  you  will  be 
for  putting  the  cup  to  your  friends,  over  and  over  :  for  what  J  Homer  fays 
of  Mercury’s  golden  rod,  that  it 

Caufes  deep  to  fly. 

And  in  foft  dumber  feals  the  wakeful  eye, 

may  be  applied  to  dancing  ;  it  pleafes  the  eye,  makes  men  watchful,  and 
awakens  them  to  every  thing  they  ought  to  do. 

C  R  A  T  O. 

Lycinus,  I  am  a  convert  to  your  opinion,  my  eyes  and  ears  are  open  and 
attentive :  therefore,  remember,  my  friend,  when  you  go  to  the  theatre, 
that  I  take  a  place  next  to  you,  that  you  may  not  come  out  from  thence  fo 

much  wifer  than  myfelf. 

0 

t  Hamer.']  See  Pope’s  Ody  fley,  book  t.  1.  6o. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


About  the  Time  zvhen  this  was  written ,  a  Number  of  Eunuchs ,  imported  amongft 
other  eqftern  Luxuries ,  had  fpread  themfelves  over  Greece ,  Rome,  and  other  Parts , 
affirming  various  Offices  and  Employments,  who,  probably ,  finding  Philofophy 
much  in  vogue,  took  upon  them  to  teach  it  to  the  young  Nobility  :  this  furnijhed 
Lucian,  who,  we  mufi  acknozvlege,  had  a  Kind  of  Shandean  Propenjity  to' 
Things  of  this  Nature,  with  fome  ludicrous  Ideas,  which  he  Jports  with  no  fmalL 
Degree  of  Pleafantry  and  Humour  in  the  following  Dialogue . 


PAMPHILUS,  LYCINUS. 

PAMPHILUS. 

WHENC  E  come  you,  Lycinus,  and  why  fo  merry  ?  you  are  always 

chearful,  but  this  is  fomething  more  than  ordinary*  for  you  feem 
ready  toburflwith  laughter. 

LYCINUS. 

I  come,  my  friend,  Pamphilus,  from  the  market-place  ;  and  Ifhall  make 
you  laugh  too,  when  I  tell  you,  I  have  juft  now  been  entertained  with  a 
difpute  between  two  philofophers^ 


PAMPH  ILUS, 

For  philofophers  to  difpute  with  one  another  is  truly  ridiculous  indeed*, 
who,  of  all  men,  be  the  caufe  ever  fo  great,  fhould,  doubtlefs,  make  up. 
the  matter  amicably. 

LYCINUS.. 


Very  amicably  indeed ;  for  they  have  thrown  *  cart  loads  of  abufe  on  one 
another,  roaring  and  wrangling  as  long  as  they  could. 


PAMPHILUS.. 

About  their  different  tenets  and  opinions,  I  fuppafe^- 

LYCINUS; 

Not  fo,  I  allure  you  ;  for  their  dodtrines  and  opinions  are  exadlly  the- 


*  Cartloads .]  Greek,  o*a?  apagia.;  @M<r<pr)ptv>,  tota  plauflra  conviviorum ;  the  tranflation,. 
we  fee,  however,  from  the  familiarity  of  the  exprcflion,  it  may  appear  forced,  or  intruded,  to 
adopt  it  to  one  of  our  own  language,  is  almoff  literal. 
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fame;  it  was  quite  another  thing :  they  have  appealed,  however,  to  the 
judgment  of  the  oldeft  and  graveft  men  of  the  city,  before  whom  none, 
who  had  any  modefty,  would  dare  to  fay  what  was  improper  or  indecent. 

PAMPHILUS. 

Pray  tell  me  the  origin  of  this  quarrel,  that  I  may  know  what  made  you 
laugh  fo  heartily. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

A  certain  ftipend,  you  know,  is  allowed  by  the  emperor  to  every  fed:  of 
philofophers,  Stoics,  Platonics,  Epicureans,  and  Peripatetics,  to  every  one 
the  fame  :  on  the  death  of  any  one  of  thefe,  another  muft  be  chofen  in  his 
room,  by  a  majority  of  votes  amongft  the  nobility ;  the  reward  of  this  con¬ 
tention  is,  not  what  the  poets  ling  of,  a  hog,  or  an  ox’s  hide,  but  *  ten 
thoufand  drachmas  a  year,  for  the  inftrudtion  of  youth. 

PAMPHILUS. 

It  is  fo;  and  one  of  them,  I  hear,  is  lately  dead,  a  Peripatetic,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

This  was  the  Helen  for  which  they  fought ;  and  fo  far  there  was  nothing 
ridiculous  in  it,  except  that  thofe  who  call  themfeives  philofophers,  and  pre¬ 
tend  to  defpife  riches,  Ihould  contend  about  them,  as  if  they  were  fighting 
for  their  country,  their  religion,  and  the  fepulchres  of  their  anceftors. 

PAMPHILUS. 

It  is  a  maxim,  you  know,  with  the  Peripatetics,  not  to  defpife  riches  too 
much,  but  to  hold  them  as  the  -j*  third  beft  thing  in  life. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  fay  right;  and,  agreeably  to  this  dodrine,  they  went  to  war  about 

% 

them  :  now  mark  what  followed  ;  there  were  feveral  candidates  at  thefe  fu¬ 
neral  games,  but  the  ftruggle  lay  particularly  between  two;  and  it  was 
doubtful  which  Ihould  fucceed,  either  Dioclcs,  you  know  whom  I  mean,  the 
quarrelfome  old  man,  or  Bagoas,  the  reputed  eunuch.  They  had  difputed  the 
point  before  in  words,  each  of  them  had  (hewed  his  learning,  and  proved  his 
attachment  and  fidelity  to  Arifiotle  and  his  tenets,  and  neither  had  the  fupe- 

*  Ten  thoufand  drachmas.]  Upwards  of  three  hundred  pounds.  A  better  ilipend,  I  believ^, 
than  moft  of  our  modern  tutors  receive  from  the  Englifli  nobility, 

f  The  third.]  **  Of  goods  (fays  Ariftotle,  the  great  leader  of  this  fedt),  fomeare  in  the  foul, 
fome  in  the  body,  and  fome  external :  firft,  in  the  foul,  are  ingenuity,  art,  virtue,  wifdom, 
prudence,  pleafure  :  fecondly,  in  the  body,  health,  foundnefs  of  fenfe,  beauty,  ftrength:  and 
thirdly,  riches,  glory,  power,  &c.” 

II  2 
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riority  ;  at  length  the  conteft  ended  thus  :  Diodes,  without  faying  any  thing 
about  his  own  pretenfions,  attacked  Bagoas,  and  began  to  find  fault  with 
his  life  and  conduct ;  and  Bagoas,  on  the  other  hand,  enquired  narrowly 

into  his. 

PAMPHILUS. 

There,  I  think,  Lycinus,  they  were  both  in  the  right :  the  greateft  pars 
of  the  difpute  Ihould  have  turned  on  this  point  :  had  I  been  the  judge  myfelf 
I  Ihould  have  dwelt  particularly  on  that,  Ihould  rather  have  enquired  who 
was  the  beft  liver  than  who  was  the  beft  orator,  and  decided  accordingly. 

LYCINUS. 

You  fay  well,  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  :  at  laft,  however,  when 
they  had  abufed  one  another  fufficiently,  Diodes  infilled  on  it  that  Bagoas 
was  not  fit  to  teach  philofophy,  as  being  an  eunuch  ;  that  he  could  have 
no  title  therefore  to  the  reward  ;  that  fuch  creatures  were  not  only  excluded 
from  things  of  this  kind,  but  from  luftral  vafes,  facrifices,  and  all  public 
aflemblies  ;  and  that  it  was  always  counted  an  *  ill-omen'd  and  abominable 
fight  if  one  met  any  of  them  when  we  went  out  in  a  morning;  he  faid  a 
great  deal  likewife  about  their  being  neither  man  nor  woman,  but  a  kind  of 
ftrange  and  wonderful  mixture,  and  fomething  odious  to  human  nature. 

PAMPHILUS. 

This  is  quite  a  new  accufation,  and  truly  laughable  :  what  faid  the  other? 
did  he  hold  his  tongue,  or  make  any  reply  ? 

LYCINUS. 

At  firft,  through  fear  and  fhame,  which  thefe  people  are  very  fubjeft  toy 
he  puffed,  fweated,  and  faid  nothing ;  but  at  laft,  in  a  feeble,  thin,  and 
womanifh  voice,  he  fqueaked  out,  that  it  was  very  unjuft  in  Diocles  to  ex¬ 
clude  eunuchs  from  philofophy,  when  even  women  profeffed  it;  and  then  he 
brought  in  *  Afpafia,  Diotima,  and  Thargelia  to  fupport  his  caufe;  and  alfa 
an  'f  Academic  from  Gaul,  an  eunuch  like  himfelf,  who  flourilhed  in  Greece 

*  lll-omcn' d.]  Amongft  the  Grecians,  who  were  almofl  as  fuperflitious  as  the  Englifh  of  the 
laft  century,  boars,  weafels,  hares,  and  many  other  things  were  confidered  as  bad  omens,  and 
to  meet  any  of  them  a  certain  prefage  of  ill  fortune.  Lucian  adds  to  the.  lift,  and  brings  in  his 
eunuch  as  an  ominous  fight. 

•  Afpajta.]  See  Menage  on  Female  Philofophers. 

+  An  Academic.]  Lucian  is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to  one  Phavorinus,  a  famous  philofopher 
mentioned  by  Philofiratus ,*  who,  though  an  eunuch,  was  tried  and  convifted  as  an  adulterer. 
He  is  likewife  taken  notice  of  in  our  author’s  Demcmax. 
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a  little  before  our  time*  But  Diodes,  even  admitting  that  there  was  fuch  a 
one,  and  that  he  had  been  fufFered  to  do  this,  would  not  allow  the  force  of 
the  argument,  nor  pay  any  regard  to  the  glory  he  had  acquired  from  an  ig¬ 
norant  multitude  :  he  mentioned  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  fevere  jokes  thrown 
out  particularly  by  the  Stoics  and  Cynics,  upon  his  bodily  imperfection.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  with  the  judges,  refted  on  this,  whether  an  eunuch 
was  qualified  to  teach  philofophy,  and  to  prefide  over  youth  ?  fome  aflert- 
ing,  that  a  philofopher  ftiould  have  every  part  of  his  body  whole  and  com¬ 
plete,  and  above  all,  a  long  beard,  that  might  procure  him  refpedt  and  au¬ 
thority  amongft  his  difciples,  and  render  him  in  every  refpedt  worthy 
the  drachmas  allowed  by  the  emperor,  that  an  eunuch  was  worfe  than  one  who 
had  been  totally  emafculated,  for  they  had  enjoyed  their  virility  for  fome 

0 

time,  as  the  former  were  deprived  of  it  even  from  their  infancy,  and  could 
be  confidered  only  as  an  ambiguous  creature  like  the  crows,  which  are  rec¬ 
koned  neither  amongft  the  pigeons  nor  the  ravens. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ftrongly  urged,  that  this  was  properly  a  conten¬ 
tion  of  minds,,  and  not  bodies ;  it  was  a  matter  of  fcience  and  learning,  and 
Ariftotle  was  cited,  who  admired  Hermius  the  eunuch,  king  of  Aternse,  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  he  even  paid  divine  honours  to  him  as  to  a  god.  Ba- 
goas  had  the  impudence  to.  add,  that  eunuchs  were  the  heft  preceptors  for 
young  men,  as  they  muft  be  free  from  all  fufpicion,  and  could  not  be  ac- 
cufed  of  the  crime  attributed  to  Socrates,  of  corrupting  the  pupils  commit¬ 
ted  to  his  care.  And  when  they  objected  to  him  his  want  of  beard,  he  re¬ 
plied  wittily,  at  lead  as  he  thought  it,  “  If  we  muft  judge  of  philofophers  by 
the  length  of  their  beard,  a  *  goat  muft  le  preferable  to  them  all.” 

In  the  midft  of  this  buftle  came  in  a  third  perfon,  whofe  name  fhalJ  not 

be  mentioned ;  who  cried  out,  c<  Judges,  this  T  fellow  with  the  fmooth 
chin,  and  woman’s  voice,  who  is  fo  like  a  eunuch,  if  you  ftrip  him,  will  be 
found  as  good  a  man  as  you  could  wilh  for at  leaft,  if  thofe  fay  true  who 
have  accufed  him  as  an  adulterer,  and  taken  him  in  the  fact,  when  he  had 

0 

rccourfe  to  this  artifice,  and  pretended  to  be  an  eunuch ;  perfuading  the 

judges,  from  his  outward  appearance,  to  acquit  him  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 

* 

*  The  goat."]  The  Greek  Epigram  on  this  fubjeft  is  well  known.  See  the  Anthologin. 

•f*  This  fellow.']  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  circumftance  fliould,  fo  many  years  after,  form  the 
ground-work  of  an  Englifh  comedy.  Wycherley’s  Country  Wife  turns  entirely  upon  it,  and. 
the  character  of  Horner  is  but  a  tranfeript  of  Lucian’s  Bagoa6.  Such  a  plot,  to  our  honour  be 
it  fpoken,  would  not  go  down  in  the  prefen  t  age. 


* 


charge  ; 
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charge  ;  and  now,  for  the  fake  of  the  reward,  I  fuppofe,  he  would  willingly 
retraft  again.  Upon  this,  there  was,  as  you  may  imagine,  a  general  laugh. 
Bagoas  was  confounded,  changed  colour,  put  himlelf  into  a  thoufand  pof- 
tures,  and  fell  into  a  cold  fweat :  not  caring  to  acknowlege  the  adultery, 
though  at  the  fame  time,  he  thought  that  the  fufpicion  of  it  might  be  of  fer- 
vice  to  him  in  the  prefent  affair. 

PAMPHILUS. 

The  circumftance  was  ridiculous  enough,  and  muft  have  afforded  you  no 

fmail  entertainment.  But  pray,  what  was  done  at  laft,  and  how  did  the 

■ 

judges  determine  it? 

LYCINUS. 

They  were  not  all  of  the  fame  opinion ;  fome  were  for  flopping  him  aa 
they  do  the  Haves,  and  examining  whether,  fo  far  as  certain  parts  were  con¬ 
cerned,  he  might  be  deemed  a  philofopher  :  others,  to  make  the  affair  ftill 
more  laughable,  voted  for  calling  in  fome  ladies,  ordering  him  to  fpeak 
with  them  in  private  ;  fending  along  with  them  fome  credible  witnefs,  to 
prove  whether  he  was  able  to  philofophize.  After  all,  when  every  one  of 
the  company  had  fplit  his  fides  with  laughing,  they  agreed  to  difmifs  the  caufe 
to  Italy,  to  be  finally  determined  there. 

The  other,  it  feems,  is  ftill  carrying  on  the  affair,  preparing  his  accufa- 
lion,  and  has  taken  up  the  bufmcfs  of  the  adultery,  though  it  muft  make 
againft  himfelf  rather  than  his  adverfary  :  thus,  like  a  bad  lawyer,  hurting 
his  own  caufe.  Bagoas,  in  the  mean  time,  attends  to  other  matters,  and 
frequently  gives  proofs  of  his  manhood,  hoping  he  may  fucceed,  if  he  can 
but  fhew  that  he  has  the  abilities  of  a  jack-afs. 

This,  after  all  then,  my  friend,  feems  to  be  the  belt  criterion  of  philofo- 
phv,  and  a  demonftration  not  to  be  controverted.  I  fhall  wifh,  therefore, 
that  my  fon  (at  prefent  but  a  boy)  may  be  pofleffed,  not  of  eloquence  or 
underftanding,  but  of  certain  parts,  ftill  more  neceffary  to  make  a  complete 
philofopher. 


O  N 


O  N 


AS  TROLOGY. 

5 This  little  ‘Trafi  0/ Lucian’s  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  fagacious  Critics 
and  Commentators  as  a  ferious  Defence  of  Aflrology;  though  a  vein  of  delicate  Irony 
and  Sarcafm  apparently  runs  through  the  whole ,  and  mujl  convince  every  intelligent 
Reader ,  that  his  Intention  was  to-  turn  this  abfurd  and  pompous  Science  into  ridicule . 
It  was  probably  about  his  time  creeping  into  fame  Degree  of  Credit ,  and  our  Satirift , 
therefore ,  took  the  firjl  opportunity  of  laughing  at  it*.  Conjidered  in  this  Lights 
the  Piece  has  a  confiderable  Share  of  Merit,  and  we  are  only  forty  to  find  it  fa  floor  t. 
Many  of  the  Learned  have ,  notwithfianding ,  confidently  qffured  us,  that  it  is  not 
Lucian’s*  It  is  written  in  the  Ionic  Dialett,  which  is  remarkable* 

IN  the  following  treatife  on  heaven  and  the  liars,  I  /hall  only  confider 
their  influence  over  the  affairs  of  human  life,  with  regard  to  prophecy 
and  divination.  Neither  do  I  mean  to  lay  down  precepts,  or  rules,  how  to 
excel  in  this  art;  but  only  to  lament  that  the  learned,  who  fo  ftrenuoufly  ap¬ 
ply  themfelves  to  other  fciences,  neither  pradtife  nor  pay  any  refpedt  to 
aftrology. 

The  art  is  not  of  late  invention,  but  delivered  down  to  us  by  our  ancient 
kings,  the  favourites  of  heaven.  But  the  prefent  race  of  men,  from  igno¬ 
rance  and  idlenefs ;  either,  perhaps,  becaufe  their  opinions  on  thofe  points 
are  different  from  thofe  who  went  before  them,  or  becaufe  they  have  lit  on 
falfe  prophets  and  diviners,  find  fault  with  the  flars,  and  condemn  aftrology 
a s-  a  lying,,  frivolous,  and  empty  fcience ;  without  any  truth  or  profit  in 
it.  A  very  unjufi:  and  cruel  fentence  :  for  the  builder’s  ignorance  is  no  re¬ 
flection  on  architecture ;  nor.  is  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  the  mufician  a  reproach 
on  mufic.  Every  art  is  wife  in  itfelf,  though  the  artifts  may  be  fools. 

The  ^Ethiopians  were  the  firfi:  who  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  this  branch* 
of  learning :  and  this  we  are  to  attribute  partly  to  their  own  wifdom,  for  in 
that  they  were  fuperior  to  mofl  nations ;  and  partly  to  the  happinefs  of  their 

fituation,.  for  the  air  is  always  ferene  and  tranquil  round  them;  neither  do* 

% 

they 
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they  fuffer  any  viciffiiudes  of  feafons,  but  remain  for  ever  in  the  fame  tem¬ 
perate  climate.  When  they  perceived,  therefore,  that  the  moon  appeared 

9 

in  various  forms,  they  confidered  it  as  a  matter  worthy  of  admiration,  and 
diligent  enquiry  :  by  which  they  difcovered  the  caufe  of  thofe  changes,  and 
found  out  that  the  moon  had  no  light  of  her  own,  but  borrowed  it  from  the 
fun.  They  difcovered  alio  the  motion  of  thofe  ftars  which  we  call  *  planets, 
(as  they  are  the  only  ones  that  move,)  with  their  nature,  power,  and  pro¬ 
perties  ;  they  gave  them  names  alfo,  or  rather  figns,  expreffive  of  their  feve- 
ral  fituations.  Such  were  the  obfervation?  on  the  heavens,  made  by  the 
^Ethiopians,  who  delivered  down  the  imperfedt  art  to  their  neighbours  the 
^Egyptians,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  meafured  out  time,  by  days, 
months,  and  years;  their  months  being  determined  by  the  moon  and  her 
changes,  and  their  years  by  the  circuit  of  the  fun.  But  they  foon  performed 
much  more  than  this  :  dividing  the  fpace  occupied  by  the  fixed  ftars  in  which 
the  other  were  moved  about,  into  -f*  twelve  parts,  and  to  thefe,  afligned  the 
forms  and  names  of  different  creatures,  men,  beafts,  birds,  and  fifhes.  The 
religious  ceremonies,  therefore,  of  the  ^Egyptians,  are  of  different  kinds : 
they  did  not  draw  their  divinations  from  the  whole  twelve,  but  from  parti¬ 
cular  figns;  thofe  who  looked  towards  the  ram,  vvorfhipped  him;  they 
would  not  eat  fifh  who  lived  under  J  Pifces;  nor  did  thofe  facrifice  a  goat, 
who  were  beneath  Capricorn.  Some  propitiate  one  divinity,  and  fome  an¬ 
other.  Some  worfhip  a  bull  in  honour  of  the  coeleftial  Taurus  ;  and  Apis  is 
an  objedt  of  adoration  to  them,  becaufe  he  paftures  in  that  region,  where  an 
oracle  is  conftituted  by  him. 

The  Libyans,  not  long  after,  took  up  this  fcience ;  for  there  we  meet 
with  the  oracle  of  Ammon,,  and  they  worfhip  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a 
ram.  The  Babylonians  were  alfo  acquainted  with  it,  as  they  report,  indeed, 
before  all  other  nations ;  bur,  I  am  of  opinion,  this  knowlege  did  not  reach 
them  till  many  ages  after.  The  Greeks  were  not  taught  aflrology  either  by 
the  ^Ethiopians  or  ^Egyptians,  but  by  Orpheus,  the  fon  of  Oeager  and  Cal- 

*  Planets .]  From  the  Greek  wXavrrrj;,  errans,  a  wanderer. 

f  Twelve  parts.]  The  zodiac,  and  its  twelve  figns. 

t  P ifccs'  1  From  the  folemnity  of  Lucian's  countenance  at  his  firft  fetting  out,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  {and  fuch  I  efteein  myfelf,  having  had  a  long  converfation  with  him),  may  eafily 
perceive  that  he  is  in  jeft  ;  when  he  tells  us,  with  a  grave  face,  that  the  people  who  lived  un¬ 
der  Pifces  would  not  eat  JlJby  nor  thofe  beneath  Capricorn  touch  a  goat,  &c.  is  not  the  ridicule 

os  ftrong  as  pbftible,  and  doe6  it  not  fufficiently  point  out  the  author?  To  apply,  what  was  once 
feid  of  Erafmus,  aut  Lucianus  eft,  aut  Diabolus. 


Hope  ; 
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liope;  neither  did  he  entirely  explain  it  to  them,  but  wrapped  up  his  know- 
lege  in  myftery  and  incantation  ;  he  made  orgies  for  his  lyre,  and  Tung  fa- 
credfqngs,  the  lyre  confiding  of  *  feven  firings,  fymbolically  expreffing  the 
motions  of  the  planets ;  with  this  Orpheus  foftened  and  prevailed  over  every 
thing;  and  in  this  lyre  alone,  and  not  in  any  other  kind  of  mufic,  the 
Greeks  delighted,  and  even  appointed  it  a  place  in  heaven,  fome  fiars  being 
to  this  day  called  Orpheus’s  Lyre  ;  and  if  you  fee  a  pidture  or  ftatue  of  him, 
be  is,  always  reprefented  as  fitting  down,  finging,  and  with  a  lyre  in  his 
hand,  and  round  him  yarious  creatures,  as  a  man,  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  the 
reft  :  when  you  meet  with  thefe,  therefore,  remember  what  the  meaning  of 
them  is,  you  will  know  the  reafon  when  you  look  into  the  heavens. 

It  is  reported  amongft  the  Greeks  that  Tirefias,  the  Boeotian,  fo  celebrated 

*  .  ^  • 

for  his  fkill  in  divination,  told  them  that  fome  of  the  planets  were  maf- 
culine,  and  fome  feminine,  and  that  their  influence  differed  accordingly, 
whence  arofe  the  fable  of  his  being  both  man  and  woman. 

•  A 

At  the  time  when  Atreus  and  Thyeftes  contended  for  their  father's  king¬ 
dom,  aftrology,  and  the  knowlege  of  the  heavens,  flourifhed  moft  in  Greece, 

0 

and  it  was  determined  by  the  people,  that  which  ibever  of  them  excelled  in 
that  art  lhould  fucceed  to  the  empire :  then  it  was  that  Thyeftes  pointed 
out  to  them  that  part  of  heaven  which  is  called  Aries,  from  whence  came 
the  fabulous  account  of  his  having  a  golden  ram  :  but  Atreus  treated  on  the 
rifing  of  the  fun,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  his  courfe  was  diredtly  op. 
pofite  to  that  of  the  ftarry  firmament,  and  that  what  appeared  to  be  the  weft 


* 

*  Seven  firings,] 


Agreeable  to  the  defcription  given  by  Virgil, 


—  —  Threicius  long!  cum  vefle  facerdos 
Obloquitur  numeris  feptem  difcrimina  vocum, 

J  *  -  ,  •  • 

Jamque  eadem  digitis,  jam  pe£lire  pulfat  eburno. 


The  firft  Mercurian  lyre  had  but  four  firings,  others  were  afterwards  added  to  it  by  the  fe* 
cond  Mercury,  or  Amphion  ;  but  it  was  Orpheus  who  completed  the  fecond  tetrachord,  which 
extended  the  fcale  to  a  heptachord,  or  feven  founds,  implied  by  the 


Septem  difcrimina  vocum. 

See  the  ingenious  Dr.  Burney’s  excellent  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  vol.  i.  page  330. 

•  •  •  *  • 

Orpheus,  the  fon  of  Oleager,  was  the  father,  or  chief  founder,  of  the  mythological  and  al¬ 
legorical  theology  amongft  the  Greek's,  and  (as  Lucian  here  plainly  intimates),  of  all  then 
moft  facred  religious  rites'  and  myflerfcsV 


5  8 
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of  the  world,  is  the  riling  of  the  fun  :  for  thefe  difcoveries  the  Greeks  railed 
him  to  the  throne,  and  his  wifdom  was  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  vene¬ 
ration  :  nearly  the  fame  thing,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  happened  to  BellerO- 
phon  :  I  can  never  bring  myfelf  to  believe  that  he  had'  a  *  flying  horfe,  but 
fuppofe  he  was  fond  of  aftrology,  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of  lublime  know- 
lege,  and  converfant  with  the  ftars  ;  that  he  afcended  into  the  heavens,  not 
by  the  afliftance  of  a  horfe,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  mindl  A  fable 
of  the  like  nature  was  told  of  Phryxus,  the  fon  of  Athamas,  who  was  car¬ 
ried  through  the  air  on  a  golden  ram.  The  ftory  of  *f*  Daedalus,  the  Athe¬ 
nian,  is  ftrange  and  wonderful  j  my  opinion  is,  that  it  arofe  from  his  know- 
lege  of  aftrology,  which  he  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  which  he  taught 
his  fon  :  but  Icarus,  being  young  and  ralh,  went  into  abftrufe  difquilitions,. 
foared  too  high,  and  fell  down  into  the  unfathomable  abyfs  s  from  hence  the 
Greeks  deduced  their  fable  of  the  Icarian  Gulph. 

Pafiphae  was  molt  probably  told  of  the  lign  Taurus  in  the  heavens  by 
Daedalus,  and  from  thence  fell  in  love  with  Aftrology,  on  which  they  found¬ 
ed  the  report  of  Daedalus  having  wedded  her  to  a  bull; 

In  procefs  of  time,  the  learned  divided  the  talk  between  them  ;*  fome  ap¬ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Moon,  others  of  the  Sun,  others  of  Jupi¬ 
ter;  defcribing  the  motions,  courfe,  and  influence  of  each.  Endymion 
probably  took  care  of  what  concerned  the  Moon*;  Phaeton  marked  out  the 
progrefs  of  the  fun,  but  dying,  left  the  work  imperfed?  from  whence  the 
ignorant  have  invented  a  ftrange  and  incredible  tale  of  Phaeton’s  being  the 
fon  of  Phoebus  :  that  he  came  to  his  father  the  Sun,  and  begged  to  drive  the 
chariot  for  a  day  ;  which  was  granted  him,  and  rules  laid  down  how  he  was 
to  guide  it;  that  Phaeton,  from  youth  and  inexperience,  drove  fometimes* 
too  near  the  earth,  and  fometimes  too  far  from  it,  and  killed  mortals  with 
the  heat  and  cold,  which  were  infupportable  that  Jupiter  being 

,  *  Flying  horfe. ~\  According  to  Hyginus,  IMinerva  made  Bellerophon  a  prefent  of  Pegafus 
(the  flying  horfe  here  alluded  to),  to  aflift  him  in  his  combat  with  the  Chimera.  After  He 
had  deflroyed  that  monfter,  having  fo  good  a  beaft  under  hinv  he  was  for  making  the 
heft  of  his  way  up  to  heaven  ;  but  Pegafus,.  being,  unfortunately  flung  by  a  horfe- fly, 

threw  his  rider,  who  died  in  the  fall. 

♦ 

i*  Dadalus  ]  This  is  an  excellent  burlefque  of  the  flory  of  Daedalus,  and  plainly  fliew6  that 
Lucian’s  defign  was,,  by  every  poflible  application,  to  turn  aftrology  into  ridicule. 


flew 
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Hew  him  with  a  thunderbolt ;  that  his  fitters  ftanding  round  and  lamenting 
his  fall,  were  turned  into  poplars,  and  diftilled  tears  of  amber.  No  fuch 
things  were  ever  done,  nor  fhould  we  give  credit  to  the  fable :  the  Sun's 
child  never  died ;  the  truth,  indeed,  is,  he  never  hatj  one. 

The  Greeks  tell  a  thoufand  other  ftories,  which  I  do  not  intirely  be¬ 
lieve  :  how  can  we  iuppofe,  that  JEneas  was  the  fon  of  Venus  ;  Minos,  of 
Jupiter;  Afcalaphus,  of  Mars  ;  and  Autolychus,  of  Mercury?  all  of  them, 
indeed,  were  beloved  of  the  gods;  Venus  beheld  one,  Jupiter  another,  and 

Mars  another,  at  their  *  nativity  :  for  which  foever  god  prefided  at  the 

time 

•  Nativity.']  This  is  the  foundation,  as  it  were,  and  corner- ftone  of  aftrology ;  calling  nati¬ 
vities  has  been  pra&ifed  in  almoft  every  age  and  nation,  from  the  times  of  Lucian  even  to  this, 
day.  Amongft  us,  this  ridiculous  fcience  flourilhed  greatly  during  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts^, 
and  even  at  a  later  period.  Some  of  our  greatcft  men  were  weak  enough  to  confult  aftrologers, 
and  to  liften  to  their  predi&ions,  Amongft  thefe  a  llory  is  told  of  Dry  den  which,  as  it  is 
a  pretty  extraordinary  one,  I  fhall  here  fubjoin  for  the  entertainment  of  my  readers. 

ct  Dryden,  with  all  his  underftanding,  was  weak  enough  to  be  fond  of  judicial  aftrology, 
and  ufed  to  calculate  the  nativity  of  his  children.  When  his  lady  was  in  labour  of  his  fon 
Charles,  he,  being  told  it  was  decent  to  withdraw,  laid  his  watch  on  the  table,  begging  one  of 
the  ladies,  then  prefent,  in  a  mod  folemn  manner,  to  take  exatft  notice  of  the  very  minute  the 
child  was  born,  which  Ihe  did,  and  acquainted  him  with  it.  About  a  week  after,  when  his 
lady  was  pretty  well  recovered,  Mr.  Dryden  took  occafion  to  tell  her  that  he  had  been  calculat¬ 
ing  the  child’s  nativity,  and  obferved,  with  grief,  that  he  was  born  in  an  evil  hour,  for  Jupiter, 
Venus,  and  the  Sun,  were  all  under  the  Earth,  and  the  lord  of  his  afcendant  afflhfted  with  a 
hateful  fquare  of  Mars  and  Saturn.  If  he  lives  to  arrive  at  the  eighth  year,  fays  he,  he  will 
go  near  to  die  a  violent  death  on  his  very  birth  day,  but  if  he  ftiould  efcape,  as  I  fee  but  fmall 
hopes,  he  will  in  the  twenty-third  year  be  under  the  very  fame  evil  diredtion,  and  if  he  fhould 
cfcape  that  alfo,  the  thirty-third,  or  thirty-fourth  is,  I  fear — here  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
immoderate  grief  of  the  lady,  who  could  no  longer  hear  fuch  calamity  prophefied  to  befall  her.fon. 
The  time  at  lallcame,  and  Auguft  was  the  inaufpicious  month,  in  which  young  Dryden  was 
to  enter  into  the  eighth  year  of  his  age.  The  court  being  in  progrefs,  and  Mr.  Dryden  at 
leifure,  he  was  invited  to  the  country-feat  of  the  earl  of  Berkftiire,  his  brother-in-law,  to  keep 
the  long  vacation  with  him  in  Charlton  in  Wilts  ;  his  lady  was  invited  to  her  uncle  Mordaunt’s* 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  thefummer.  When  they  came  to  divide  the  children,  lady  Elizabeth 
would  have  him  take  John,  and  fuffer  her  to  take  Charles ;  but  Mr.  Dryden  was  too  abfolute, 
and  they  parted  in  anger ;  he  took  Charles  with  him,  and  (he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
John.  When  the  fated  day  came,  the  anxiety  of  the  lady’s  fpirits  occafioned  fuch  an  effervel- 
cence  of  blood,  as  threw  her  into  fo  violent  a  fever,  that  her  life  was  defpaired  of,  till  a  letter 
came  from  Mr.  Dryden,  reproving  her  for  her  womanifh  credulity,  and  afluring  her  that  her 
child  was  well,  which  recovered  her  fpirits,  and  in  fix  weeks  after  ihe  received  an  ecclairciflc- 
ment  of  the  whole  affair.  Mr.  Dryden,  either  through  fear  of  being  reckoned  fuperftitidus,  or 
thinking  it  a  fcience  beneath  his  ftudy,  was  extremely  cautious  of  letting  any  one  know  that  he 
was  a  dealer  in  aftrology ;  therefore  could  not  excufe  his  abfence,  on  his  Ton’s  anniverfary, 
from  a  general  hunting  match  lord  Berkfhire  had  made,  to  which  all  the  adjacent  gentlemen 
were  invited.  When  he  went  out,  he  took  care  to  fet  the  boys  a  double  exercifc  in  the  Latin 

I  2  tongue. 
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time  of  their  birth,  always  adopted  them  as  fo n s ,  and,  formed  thenv  after 
their  own  divine  fimilitude,  in  body  and  mind.  Thus,  Minos  was  a  king, 
under  Jove  ;  iEneas  was  beautiful,  as  born  under  Venus*.  and  Autolychus.a 
thief,  from  his  father  Mercury. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  Jupiter  bound  Saturn^  fent  him  to  Tartarus,,  or 

4 

committed  any  of  thofe  bafe  aCtions  which  men  attribute  to  him  j,  Satunv 

n  I 

we  know,  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  us,  has  a  languid  motion,,  and  wh^ch  is 

»  r 

fcarce  to  be  difcerned  by  men  ;  he  is,  therefore,  faid  to  (land  ftill,  as  if 
bound  with  chains;  and  the  part  in  heaven  where  he  refides,;  from  its  great 
depth,,  is  called  Tartarus.- 

There  are  many  things  in  Homer  and  Hefiod,  entirely  c.onfonaut  with 
aftrology  :  when  they  talk  of  the  chain  of  Jupiter,  and  the  arrows  of  the  Sun, 

1  imagine  they  mean  the  days ;  and  the  defcription  of  Vulcap’s  fhield,  with 
the  cities,,  the  dancers,  and  the  vineyard,  may  all  be  explained  by  aftrology. 
All  the  ftory  of  Mars  and  Venus,,  is  apparently,  drawn  from  thence.  Ho¬ 
mer’s  whole  work  is  a  conjunction  of  Mars  and  Venus;  in  his  vprfes,  he  ha* 
defcribed  their  feveral  qualities  and.  perfections  :  he  fays  to  Venus,. 

*  Go,  let  thy  own  foft  fex  employ  thy  care  ;; 

Go,  lull  the  coward,  or  delude  the  fair.. 

tongue,  which  He  taught  his  children,  himfelf,  with  a  ftridt  charge  not  to  ftir  out  of  the  room  till, 
his  return  ;  well  knowing  the  talk  he  had  fet  him  would  take  him  up  longer,  time.  Charles  was  . 
performing  his  duty,  in. obedience  to  his  father,  but  as  ill  fate  would  have  it,  the  flag  made  to- 
wards  the  houfe,  and  the  noife  alarming  the  fervants,  they  haftened  out  to  fee  the  fport.  One 
of  them  took  young  Dryden  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  to  fee.  it  alfo,,  whet?*  jufl  as  they 
came  to  the  gate,  the  Hag  being  at  bay  with  the  dogs,  made  a  bold  pufti*  and  leaped  over  the  . 
court  wall,  which  was- very  low,  and  very  old  ^  and  the  dogs  , following,  threw  down  a  .part  of 
the  wall,  ten  yards  in  length,,  under  which  Charles  Dryden  lay  buried*.  He  was,'  immediately 
dug  out,  and  after  fix  weeks  languilhing  in  a  dangerous  way  he  recovered  ;  fo  far  Dryden’s  pr$-. 
didtion  was  fulfilled  ;  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,  Charles  fell  from  the  top  of  an  old  . 
tower,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  occalioned  by  the  fwimming  of  his  head  *  with* 
which  he  was  feized,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  exceflive.  He  again  recovered,  but  was  ever 
after  in  a  languifhing  fickly  ftate.  In  the  thirty  -.third  year  of  his  age,  being  re  turned,  to,  Eng¬ 
land,  he  was  unhappily  drowned  atr  Windfor.  He  had,  with  another  .gentleman,  fwam  twice 
over  the  Thames  ;  but  returning  a. third  time,  it  was.  fuppofed.he  was  taken,, with,  the  cramp, 
becaufe  he  called  out  for  help,  though  too  late..  Thus  . the  father’s  calculation  proved  but  too- 
prophetical.”*  Dryden,  we  fee  by  this,  if  the  tale  is  to  be.  credited,  was  the  true  Vates,  and: 
pofTefled  the  double  charadter  of  prophet  and  poet..  See  Life  of  Diyden. 

*  Gcj.  let,  dsV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,,  book  v.  1*  435.. 
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And" when:,  he  is  ipeaking  of  war, 

4 

4-  To  Mars  and  Pallas  only,  that  belongs. 

The  ancients  obferving  thefe  things,  drew  from  them  their  divinations; 
nor  did  they  think  lightly  of  this  art,  for  neither  would  they  build  walls,  or 
cities,  go  to  ivar,  marry,  or  do  any  thing,  without  firft  confuting  the  pro¬ 
phets  concerning  it ;  their  oracles  were  always  well-verfed-  At  Delphi,  a 

b 

virgin  pofiefled  the  gift  of  prophecy,  a  cymbal  of  the  celeftial  Virgo;  the 
dragon  under  the  tripod,  was  taken  from  the  Dragon  in  the  heavens;  and 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Didymus,  was,  in  my  opinion,  fo  called,  from  the 
fign  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Didymi,  or  the  Twins.  So  facred  was  divi¬ 
nation  held  by  them. 

When  Ulyfles,  defirous  of  prying  into  futurity,  went  down  into  hell,  he 
did  not  go,  merely 

i 

*  To  tread  the  downward  melancholy  way, 

but  that  he  naight  have  the  opportunity  of  converfing  with  Tirefias.  When 
he  came  to  the  place  which  Circe  had  defcribed  to  him,  had  dug  the  ditch, 
and  flain  the  fheep  ;  the  dead  crouded  round  about  him,  and  amongil:  them 
his  mother,  all  earneftly  requefting,  that  they  might  drink  of  the  blood,  which 
he  would  not  permit  them  to  do;  nor  would  he  fuffer  even  the  fhade  of  his 
own  mother  to  quench  her  thirft,  till  he  had,  himfelf,  tafted  of  Tirefias. 

Lycurgus  always  regulated  the  commonwealth  of  Sparta  by  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  enjoined  the  Lacedemonians  never  to  hazard  an 
engagement  till  the  full  of  the  Moon;  as  knowing  that  every  thing  was  go¬ 
verned  by  her,  though  her  power  was  not  fo  great,  either  at  the  increafe  or 
decreafe. 

The  Arcadians  alone  neglefted  and  defpifed  aftrology ;  being  mad  and 
foolifh  enough  to  afTert,  that  they  were  much  older  than  the  Moon. 

Our  anceftors,  it  is  evident,  were  lovers  of  divination ;  but  the  prefent 
age  deny  that  there  is  any  foundation  for,  or  dependence  on  it,  efteeming  it 
not  true  or  faithful  ;  and  afferting  that  neither  Mars  nor  Venus  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  pay  any  regard  to  us,  or  concern  themfelves  in  human  affairs ;  but. 


t  To  JITars.]  G reefr, 

Tat fla  y  AfwQov  xa*  wa»ra  fA&ticru*  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  E7. 1.  430. 

Pope  has  not  given,  in  his  tranflation,  the  fenfe  of  this  line,  but,  as  in  many  other  places,  a. 
circumvolution  of  his  own  inftead  of  it. 


*  %a  treadt  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book.xi.J,  1.17* 
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that  things  fall  out,  or  vary,  according  to  their  neceffary  rotation.  Others 
acknowlege  the  truth,  but  not  the  utility  of  the  art;;  affirming,  that  nothing 
could  be  changed  by  divination,  which  was  already  decreed  by  fate,. 

To  thefe  objections  I  can  only  anfwer,  that  the  ftars  perform  their  own  ro¬ 
tations  in  the  heavens,  and  at  the  fame  time  perhaps,  together  with  their 
own  motions,  may  direCt  ours.  When  the  horfe  runs,  and  men  and  birds 
move,  the  (tones  are  loofened,  and  the  ftubble  is  blown  aboyt  by  the  wind  ; 

and  (hall  nothing  be  effected  by  the  motion  of  the  (tars  ?  from  the  fmalleft 

& 

fire,  fome  heat  comes  to  us,  though  the  fire  burns  noton  our  account,  nor  feem- 
eth  to  care  whether  we  are  warm  or  not ;  and  ftall  we  not  feel  and  acknowlege 
the  influence  of  the  (tars  ?  It  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  aftrology,  to 
make  things  better  than  they  are,  or  to  change  them  from  what  they  were: 
it  is,  neverthelefs,  profitable  to  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  it,  for,  when  good 
events  are  foretold,  it  anticipates  the  pleafure  of  them  ;  and  teaches  us  to  bear 
evils  withthe  greater  patience,  as  they  do  not  come  upon  us  fo  unexpectedly, 
but  become  fofter,  and  more  tolerable,  by  our  fore-knowlege  of  them. 

Such  are  my  fenticne.nts,  concerning  aftrology. 


T  O 
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Dr*  SAMUEL  JOHNSON, 

THE  DEMONAX  OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE; 

THIS  PIECE  IS  INSCRIBED^  BY 

6 

A  SINCERE  ADMIRER  OF  HIS  TRULY  RESPECTABLE  CHARACTER, 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
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DEMONAX. 

Lucian  has  here  refitted  from  Oblivion  a  Character  well  worthy  of  being  tranfmitted 
to  Pojierity ;  it  is,  indeed,  fomething  extraordinary,  efpecially  as  Demonax  lived 
to  fie  fo  great  an  Age %  that  no  other  Writer  fhould  have  mentioned  a  Per  fin  of fuch 
Jingular  Accomplifhment s*  Our  Autbof*has  Jhewn ,  in  this  little  Trail,  that  he 

could  excel  as  much  in  Panegyric  as  in  Satire ;  the  Whole  being  a  ferious  well - 

$ 

written  Encomium,  on  a  Man  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with,  and  who 
feems  to  have  been  not  only  a  good  Pbilofopher  and  virtuous  Citizen,  but  a  Man  of 
Wit  and  Genius  alfo.  The  CoUeHion  of  Bons-Mots  which  Lucian  has  attribut¬ 
ed  to  his  Friend  is  curious ,  and  gives  us  an  imperfeii  Idea  of  that  kind  of foetal  Plea- 
fantry,  and  Repartee ,  which  was  fajhionable  in  thofe  Times .  Some  of  them  are 
very  arch  and  fevere,  others  laughable,  and  a  few,  to  fay  the  truth,  rather  dull 
and  unintelligible - 

THE  age  we  live  in  cannot  be  reproached  as  entirely  deffitute  of  men 

worthy  to  be  recorded,  either  for  extraordinary  ftrength  of  body,  or 
for  the  more  noble  accomplifliments  of  the  mind.  As  inftances  of  both,  I 
fhall  mention  *  Softratus  of  Boeotia,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Hercules,  for 
as  fuch  they  efteemed  him,  and  Demonax,  the  philofopher ;  thefe  I  have  feen 

*  Soflratus .]  The  lame  man,  it  is  fuppofed,  as  is  mentioned  by  Philoftratus,  who  tell  us  he 
was  eight  feet  high,  &c.  Lucian  had,  it  feems,  written  a  long  hiBory  of  him,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  come  down  to  us.  But  as  he  was  only  remarkable  for  feats  of  bodily  flrength,.  the 
lofs  is  not  very  confiderable. 

and 
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and  admired,  particularly  the  latter,  with  whom  I  was  for  a  long  time  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted.  Concerning  the  former,  I  have  treated  in  another  book, 
wherein  I  defcribed  his  immenfe  fize,  and  incredible  ftrength,  his  living  in 
the  open  air  on  Parnaffus,  and  feeding  bn  what  the  woods  afforded  him,  his 
clearing  the  road  of  robbers,  building  bridges,  mending  impaffable  ways, 
and  other  labours  not  unworthy  of  his  great  *  predeceffar. 

With  regard  to  Demonax,  I  think  it  highly  neceffary  to  make  honour¬ 
able  mention  of  him,  for  two  reafons  ;  firft,  becaufe  I  fhould  wifli,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  to  deliver  down  the  memory  of  him  to  pofteri ty  ;  and  kcondly , 
becaufe  it  would  be  a  recommendation  of  philofophy  to  our  young  nobility, 
to  fet  before  them  not  only  the  examples  of  antiquity,  but  to  give  them  a 
recent  model  for  their  imitation  in  our  own  times,  in  the  life  o'f  the  belt  phi- 
lofopher,  whom  I  have  ever  feen  or  known,. 

He  was  born  at  Cyprus,  of  parents  not  mean  or  obfcure,  but  diftinguifhed 
by  their  wealth  and  dignity  ;  afpiring  himfelf  to  much  greater  honours  by 
the  fearch  after  every  thing  that  was  good  and  beautiful,  he  applied  himfelf 
early  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  not  from  the  example  of  ^  Agathobulus, 
$  Demetrius,  or  Epidletus,  all  whotf*  he  knew  and  Was  converfant  with  ;  nor 
||  Timocrates  the  Heraclian,  fo  famous  for  his  wifdom  and  eloquence,  but 
excited  by  the  love  of  honour  and  virtue,  the  paffibns  of  his  earlieft  youth, 
he  looked  with  contempt  on  all  the  pleafur.es  of  human  life,  and  attached 
himfelf  to  liberty  and  truth  ;  living  a  fober  and  irreproachable  life,  and  fet- 
ting  an  example  of  prudence  and  wifdom  tb  all  who  faw  ana  heard  him. 
Nor  did  he  enter  upon  it,  as  they  fay,  with  unwalhed  feet,  but  was  familiar 
with  the  poets,  and  had  m-oft  part  of  their  works  by  heart;  had  not  lightly 
lkimmed  over  the  tenets  of  the  feveral  fedts  of  philofopherS,  or  only  touched 
them,  as  the  common  exprefficn  is,  with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  but  khew 
them  all  perfectly ;  keeping  his  body,  at  the  fame  time,  in  proper  exercife, 
and  inured  to  labour.  His  ambition  was  not  to  be  deficient  in  any  thing 
which  any  body  excelled  in  ;  infomuch,  that  when  he  found  he  was  no  longer 
equal  to  himfelf,  he  quitted  life  of  his  own  accord,  leaving  to  the  principal 
perfons  in  Greece,  much  to  be  faid  concerning  him. 

*  Predccejfor .]  Hercules. 

4  Agathobulus .]  He  lived,  according  to  Eufebius,  Ann.  Chrifti  120. 

J  Demetrius .]  A  Cynic  philofopher,  mentioned  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  and  PhaVorinus. 

II  Timocrates.']  This  philofopher ’flourifhed,  according  to  Philoflratus ,  about  the:  130th  year 
oi  Chrifh 
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He  did  not,  as  it  were,  *  cut  off  his  philofophy  from  any  particular  piece, 
but  blfended  all  the  fedts  and  opinions  together,  and  never  openly  declared 
which  he  was  moft  attached  to.  He  feemed,  on  the  whole,  rather  partial 
to  Socrates,  though,  in  his  habit  and  manner  of  living  he  refembled  Dio¬ 
genes;  not  that,  with  regard  to  diet,  he  carried  things  to  extremity,  that 
he  might  be  gazed  at  and  admired,  but  eat  and  drank  like  other  people, 
without  pride  and  oftentation,  affociated  with  all,  both  public  and  private. 
His  converfation  was  full  of  Attic  grace,  without  the  mixture  of  Socratic 
irony,  fo  that  thofe  who  kept  him  company  never  either  contemned  his  ad¬ 
vice,  or  dreaded  the  feverity  of  his  reproofs,  but  were  always  agreeably  im¬ 
proved,  growing  more  decent  and  orderly,  as  well  as  more  chearful,  and 
forming  better  hopes  of  an  hereafter. 

9 

He  was  never  noify  or  quarrelfome,  and  though  he  would  often  chide, 
was  never  angry ;  he  was  fevere  on  the  offence.,  but  pardoned'  the  offender, 
like  the  good  phyfician,  who  heals  the  diftemper,  without  fretting  at  the 
patient :  to  commit  faults,  he  thought  was  human,  to  repent  of,  and  cor¬ 
rect  them,  was  divine.  Living  in  the  manner  he  did,  he  never  wanted 
any  thing  for  himfelf,  but  always  endeavoured  to  provide  his  friends  with 
what  was  neceffary  :  but  when  they  were  exalted  witl)  the  good  things  of 
life,  he  would  remind  them  how  frail  and  tranfitory  they  were;  and  when 
they  complained  of  penury,  banifliment,  difeafes,  or  old  age,  would  com¬ 
fort  them,  by  obferving  with  a  fmile,  that  what  afflidted  them  would  foon 
be  gone  and  pad,  that  in  a  fliort  time  there  would  be  no  more  remember- 
ance  either  of  good  or  evil,  but  all  would  enjoy  a  long  and  lading  freedom. 
His  conftant  employment  was  to  reconcile  contending  brethren,  and  make 
peace  between  man  and  wife.  When  the  people  mutinied  and  rebelled,  he 
interpofed  feafonably,  and  prevailed  on  the  greater  part  of  them  to  fubmit, 
and  lend  all  reafonable  aflidance  to  their  country.  Such  was  his  philofophy, 
gentle,  mild,  chearful,  and  benignant ;  nothing  deeply  afFedted  him  but 
the  diforder  or  death  of  a  friend,  as  he  edeemed  friendlhip  the  greated  bled- 
ing  of  life;  he  was  himfelf  therefore  kind  and  benevolent  to  all:  to  be  a 

-f-  man  was  a  fufficient  title  to  his  regard  and  affedtion,  nor  did  he  withdraw 

* 

•.  Cut  off I]  Greek,  a*  Sr  cwroT«/xrofA«ro$,  the  idea  of  cutting  off  a  piece  of  philofophy,  like  a  bit 
of  cloth,  from  another  man’s  coat,  is  extremely  droll,  and  quite  in  Lucian’s  beft  manner  ;  fome 
critics,  notwithflanding,  have  told  us  that  Demonax  was  not  written  by  him. 
man^\  Homo  fum>  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.  Ter. 
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himfelf  from  any  but  fuch  as  were  wicked  beyond  all  hopes  of  amendment. 

% 

Venus  and  the  Graces,  in  fhort,  attended  on  every  thing  he  fpake  or  did, 
and,  as  it  is  faid  in  the  *  comedy,  “  perfuafion  dwelt  upon  his  lips.” 

Not  only  the  principal  perfons  in  Athens,  but  the  whole  kingdom  beheld 
him  with  admiration,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a  divinity  ;  though  he 
at  firft  offended  many  of  them  by  his  boldnefs  and  freedom  of  fpeech  :  nor 
were  there  wanting  an  f  Anytus  and  Melytus,  to  rife  up  againft  and  accufe 
him ;  to  fay  that  he  never  was  feen  to  offer  up  faerifice,  nor  was  initiated  into 
the  Eleufinian  myfteries  :  thefe  he  confuted  like  a  man  ;  appeared  before  the 
affembly  crowned,  and  in  a  white  garment,  and  anfwered  them,  partly  in  a 
meek  and  gentle  manner,  and  partly  with  more  afperity  than  he  was  wont. 
With  regard  to  the  faerifice,  “  Wonder  not,  he  cried,  O  Athenians,  that  I  have 
not  facrificed  to  Minerva,  when  I  tell  you  that  fhe  $  ftandeth  not  in  need  of 
my  offerings.  “  And  as  to  the  myfteries,  he  faid,  the  reafon  of  his  not  being 
initiated  was,  that  ||  if  they  were  bad,  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  conceal  them 
from  the  uninitiated,  which  would  deter  them  from  the  orgies  ;  and*  if  they 
were  good*  he  was  afraid  that,  out  of  good  will  and  philanthropy,  he  fliould 
be  apt  to  difclofe  them  to  every  body.  Whereupon  the  Athenians,  who  had 
{tones  in  their  hands  ready  to  deftroy  him,  were  immediately  reconciled  to 
him,  and  from  that  time  held  him  in  the  higheft  eftimation.  Though  in  the 
beginning  of  his  difeourfe  he  had  been  very  fevere  upon  them,  €C  You  behold' 
one,  faid  he,  before  you,  crowned  like  a  vidtim,  flay  me  now,  therefore, 
as  one,  for  ye  never  before  facrificed  to  any  purpofe.” 

I  lhall  here  fubjoin  a  few  of  his  fmart  and  excellent  §  repartees. 

FavorinuS' 

*  Comedy^]  From  a  fragment  of  Eupolis. 

f  Anytus  and  Melytus .]  The  accufers  of  Socrates. 

X  S  tandetb  not.J  A  fine  fentiment  and  agreeable  to  thofe  of  the  holy  Pfalmift.— u  Burnt«of~ 
ferings,  and  faerifice  for  fin  haft  thou  not  required. — I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thine  houfe, 
nor  he-goat  out  of  thy  folds ;  thinkeft  thou  that  I  will  eat  bull’s  flefh  and  drink  the  blood  of 
goats,  See." 

||  If  they,  tsfe.]  Thefe  would  be  excellent  reafons  for  a  man’s  not  chulingto  be  made  a  free 
roafon. 

§  Repartees, J  Lucian  is,  I  believe,  almoft  the  only  Greek  author  now  extant  who  has  def- 
cended  into  the  familiarity  of  converfation,  and  tranfmitted  to  us  the  good  things  faid  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintance:  confidered  in  this  light,  he  maybe  called  the  Joe  Miller  of  antiquity. 
What  he  has  given  us  from  Demonax  are  of  various  kinds,  like  Martial’s  Epigrams. 

Sunt  bona,  funt  quaedam  mediocria,  funt  mala  plura. 

Though  many  of  them  are  pointed,  fenfible,  and  to  the  purpofe,  yet  in  thefe,  as  well  as  in 

moil; 
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*  Favorinus  being  informed  by  fome  body  that  Demonax  had  laughed  at 
his  difcourfes,  particularly  thofe  that  were  mixed  with  fooliih  verfes,  and 
faid  that  they  were  poor,  womanifh,  and  unbecoming  a  philofopher, 
came  to  him  and  alked  what  fellow  that  was  who  had  dared  to  ridicule  his 
performances:  “  A  man,  replied  he,  who  has  ears  that  are  not  to  be  impofed 
on  the  Sophift  ftil]  prefling  on  him,  afked  cc  How  it  happened  that  from 
a  child  he  was  a  philofopher  ?”  to  which  he  anfwered,  “  Only  becaufe  from 
a  child  I  became  a  man.''  ..The  fame  Sophift  afked  him  another  time,  ct  what 
fedt  of  philofophers  he  belonged  to  “  How  do  you  know,  faid  he,  that  I 
am  a  philofopher  ?”  and  then  laughed  to  himfelf,  when  the  other  enquiring 
what  he  fmiled  at,  “  I  fmile,  fays  he,  to  think  how  you  can  pretend  to 
judge  of  a  philofopher  by  his  beard,  when  you  have  none  of  }'our  own. 

A  Sophift  of  Sidonia  ufed  to  praife  himfelf  violently,  and  boaft  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  every  part  of  philofophy  (but  I  will  give  you  his  own  words), 
cf  If  Ariftotle,  faid  he,  fhould  fumraon  me  to  the  Lyceum,  I  would  follow 
him  thither;  if  Plato  to  the  Academy,  I  would  meet  him  there;  if  Zeno 
to  the  Portico,  I  would  attend  him ;  if  Pythagoras  commands  me,  I  will 
be  filent.”  “  Hark  you,  faid  Demonax,  rifing  up  in  the  middle  of  the  au¬ 
dience,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  J  Pythagoras  calls  upon  you.” 

A  Macedonian  youth,  mighty  handfome,  and  well-drefied,  who  had  a 
mind  to  play  the  fool  with  him,  afked  him  a  fophiftical  queftion,  and  de- 

lired  he  would  finifh  the  fyllogifm :  t€  One  thing  I  know,  child,  faid  he,  that 

*  » 

you  are  §  finifhed  yourfelf !”  The  boy,  angry  at  the  jeft,  and  threatening  him, 
cried  out,  “I  will  fhew  you  a  man  prefently.”  c‘  1  did  not  know,  replied  . 

jnoft  of  the  bon  mots  handed  down  to  us,  there  feems  to  be  a  ftiffnefs,  and  want  of  that  cafe  and 
politenefs,  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  modern  times.  I  atn  inclined,  indeed,  to 
believe  that  converfation  is  one  of  the  few  things  in  which  we  excel  the  ancients ;  and  I  have, 
myfelf,  heard  more  bon  mots,  when  in  company  with  Foote,  Garrick,  Warton,  Goldfmith, 
Burke,  &c.  in  one  day,  than  would  have  ferved  Lucian’s  friend,  Demonax,  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

*  Favor inuj*]  See  Bayle. 

Four  ovjn*~\  Becaufe  Favorinus  was  an  Eunuch. 

I  Pythagoras  ]  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  difciples,  during  their  noviciate,  a  five  year’s  ii- 
lence. 

§  Finifhed, ]  Greek,  m^aipterOat,  unum  inquit,  puer,  novi,  fays  the  Latin  tranflation, 
mgamcrQaa,  mpaimvt  (fays  the  commentator  on  this  paffage)  eft  dialectic  urn,  fignificatque  efficere, 
.vel  concludere  aliquid  ex  fumptis  qnibufdam.  The  Latin  tranflator,  we  fee,  could  not  find  a  word 
in  his  tongue  which  would  properly  explain  the  ambiguous  Greek  oiie.—»But  ours,  which  bears 
more  analogy  to  the  original,  is  a  tolerable  fubftitute,  and  exprefles.  the  meaning  pretty  exactly. 

K  2  '  Demonax, 
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Demonax,  you  had  one  there.”  Another  time,  Demonax  laughing  at  a  com¬ 
mon  Olympic  wreftler,  for  wearing  an  embroidered  coat,  the  fellow  (truck 
at  him  with  a  (tone,  and  made  him  bleed  :  every  body  prefent  was  enraged 
at  this,  as  if  they  had  themfelves  received  the  blow,  and  cried  out,  he  lhould 
go  immediately  to  the  magiftrate  :  “  Not  to  the  magiftrate,  my  friends,  faid 
he,  but  to  the  furgeon.”  Happening  one  day,  as  he  was  walking,  to  find  a 
ring,  he  put  up  a  note  in  the  market-place,  fignifying,  that  if  any  body, 
who  had  loft  fuch  a  ring,  would  come  and  defcribe  the  weight,  the  ftone, 
and  the  impreflion  on  it,  he  might  have  it  again  ;  a  handfome  young  fellow 
came  and  demanded  it,  but  not  proving  any  kind  of  right  to  it,  “  My  pretty 
youth,  faid  Demonax  to  him,  take  care  of  your  own  ring,  for  you  have  not 
loft  this.”  A  Roman  fenator  at  Athens,  brought  his  fon  to  him,  a  moft 
beautiful  youth,  but  rather  weak  and  effeminate  :  “  My  fon  falutes  you,”  faid 
the  father.  “  A  handfome  boy,  indeed,  replied  Demonax,  worthy  of  you,, 
and  very  like  his  mother.”  He  ufed  to  call  a  certain  Cynic  philofopher,  who 
was  always  dreffed  in  a  bear’s  Ikin,  not  Onoratus,  which  was  his  real'  name, 
but  *  Ardrefilaus.  Being  afked  what  was  the  fummit  of  human  happlnefs,. 
he  anfwered,  liberty  ;  and  the  other  replying  that  infinite  numbers  were  free, 
“  None,  faid  he,  but  thofe  who  neither  hope  nor  fear.”  “  That,  faid  the  other, 
is  impoffible,  for  we  are  all  (laves  to  thofe  two  paffions  :”  “  But  if,  faid  De¬ 
monax,  you  properly  confider  human  affairs,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
not  worthy  either  of  our  hopes  or  fears,  feeing  that  both  happinefs  and  mi- 
fery  are  here  of  fuch  (hort  duration.” 


commonly 


much 


faid  he,  you  do  not  adt  the  -f  dog  well “  No,  Peregrinus,  replied  he,  nor 
you  the  man.”  When  a  certain  natural  philofopher  was  difputing  about  the 
Antipodes,  he  took  him  to  a  well,  and  (hewing  him  his  own  (hadow  in  the 
water,  cried,  “  Are  thefe  what  you  call  the  Antipodes  ?”  Another  man  boafting 
one  day  that  he  was  a  great  magician,  and  had  a  certain  charm  that  could 

N 

perfuade  people  to  give  him  any  thing  he  wanted;  “  There  is  nothing  fo 
furprifing  in  that,  faid  Demonax  :  l  am  a  magician  as  well  as  you,  and  if 
you  will  follow  me  to  the  taker's,  you  fhall  fee  me,  with  a  little  charm  and 

•  jir8efilaus.“\  A  pun  upon  the  Greek  word  ct(*To<9  ar&os,  fignifying  a  bear,  and  alluding 
to  his  being  drefled  in  a  bear’s  fkin.  The  joke  is  but  a  poor  one. 


t  D°£’]  Meaning  the  Cynic. 


potion 


\ 
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potion  that  I  have  about  me,  perfuade  him  to  give  me  fome  bread he  then 
took  out  a  piece  of  money,  which  is  as  good  as  any  incantation  whatfoever. 
When  the  famous  Herod  feemed  beyond  meafure  affli<9:ed  at  the  untimely 


death  of  his  dear  fon  Pollux,  and  had  ordered  hrs  ch„. 

#  " *#**1>*  **  W  l  JL'WaJ  LVt/  W 

got  ready,  and  a  fupper  prepared  for  him  j  he  came  to  him,  and  faid,  «  I 
have  got  a  letter  for  you  from  Pollux.”  Herod  giving  into  the  deceit,  cried, 
and  what  does  he  want  of  me  ?”  “  He  is  very  angry,  replied  Demonax,  that 
you  do  not  come  to  him.”  The  fame  Herod  weeping  bitterly  for  the  lofs  of 
his  fon,  and  lhutting  himfelf  up  in  darknefs ;  he  came  to  him,  and  told  him 
“  He  was  a  magician,  and  could  raife  up  the  fhade  of  his  fon,  on  condition  that 


produced 


Herod  begin¬ 


ning  to  doubt  and  hefitate,  for  in  truth  he  could  find  out  no  fuch  perfon  ; 

* 

<c  How  ridiculous,  then,  is  it  in  you,  faid  Demonax,  to  imagine  yourfelf  the 
only  unhappy  man,  when  you  cannot  find  one  who  hath  not  tailed  of  misfor¬ 
tune  !”  He  ufed  to  laugh  much  at  thofe,  who,  in  their  converfation  affedted 
uncouth  and  antiquated  phrafes  ;  one  of  thefe  being  remarkably  abfurd,  he 
faid  to  him,  “  I  afk  you  a  plain  queltion  in  intelligible  terms,  and  you  an- 
fwer  me  in  the  language  of  Agamemnon.”  One  of  his  companions  faying  to 


of^Efculap 


iEfculap 


that  he  cannot  hear  us  pray  juft  as  well  from  hence/’  One  day  hearing  two 
ignorant  philofophers  in  difpute,.  one  afking  foolilh  queftions,  and  the  other 
returning  anfwers  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  “  *  One  of  thefe,  fays  he,  feems  to 
be  milking  a  he-goat,.  whilft  the  other  holds  the  fieve  under  him/*  Agatho- 
cles  the  Peripatetic,  boaftingthat  he  was  the  firft  and  only  logician,  ec  If  you 
are  the  firft,  faid  he,  you  cannot  be  the  only  one ;  and  if  you  are  the  only 
one,  you  cannot  be  the  firft/*  When  Cethegus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity, 
was  fent  from  Greece  into  Alia  to  reprefent  his  father,  he  faid  and  did  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ridiculous  things,  and  one  of  his  companions  obferved,  i€  that  he  was 
a  wondrous  great  fool/’  “  Fool  enough,  faid  Demonax,  but  there  is  no  great 
wonder  in  it.”  When  Apollonius  the  philofopher  went  off  with  feveral  of 
his  fcholars  to  attend  on,  and  inftrudt  the  emperor,  “  There  goes  Apollonius, 

faid 

*  One  of  thefe ,  fee.]  The  image  here  is  a  good  one,  and  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  old  proverb, 
great  cry  and  little  wool,  as  the  man  faid  when  he  fheared  his  Hog. 

+  Apollonius .]  The  joke  lies  entirely  in  the  name,  and  merely  as  a  pun  is  not  amifs.  Apol¬ 
lonius  Rhodius  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  to  whom  Demonax  alludes,  and  as 

the- 
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faid  he,  with  his  Argonauts/*  A  perfon  alking  him,  whether  he  thought  the 
foul  was  immortal,  “Yes,  faid  he,  it  is  immortal,  but  juft  as  everything 
*  elfe  is.”  Concerning  Herod,  he  remarked  that  Plato  was  right  in  faying 

that  men  had  more  fouls  than  one,  otherwife  Herod  could  never  have  afted 

* 

fo  ridiculoufly  as  to  fet  Regillas  and  Pollux  up  to  fupper  with  him,  as  if 

% 

they  were  alive;  with  other  foolifh  actions  of  the  fame  kind.  He  had  the 
courage  once,  to  alk  the  Athenians  at  one  of  their  public  aflemblies,  “  Why 
they  excluded  barbarians  from  their  myfteries,  when  Eumolpus  who  infti.tut- 
edthem,  was  himfelf  a  barbarian  of  Thrace.”  When  he  was  going  to  fea  in 
the  winter,  one  of  his  friends  faid  to  him,  u  Are  you  not  afraid  of  being 
drowned  and  eat  by  the  fifh  ?”  66  It  would  be  ingratitude  in  me,  replied  De- 
monax,  to  murmur  at  being  devoured  by  fifh,  when  I  have,  myfelf,  devoured 
fo  many  of  them.”  He  advifed  a  certain  rhetorician,  who  declaimed  mifer- 
ably  to  exercife  himfelf  frequently  for  improvement ;  f(  That  1  do,  faid  he, 
and  always  repeat  it  to  myfelf  *c  No  wonder  you  talk  fo  wretchedly,  replied 
Demonax,  when  you  pradtife  before  fuch  a  foolifli  audience.”  Seeing  a  di¬ 
viner  who  prophecied  for  money,  he  faid  to  him  one  day,  “  I  cannot  fee 
what  right  you  have  to  be  paid  thus  for  your  prophecies,  if  they  can  reverfe 
the  decree  of  fate,  take  what  you  will,  it  muft  be  too  little  ;  but  if  all  things 
muft  happen  as  it  is  determined  by  God,  of  what  ufe  is  your  divination 
An  old  Roman  who  took  care  to  keep  his  body  in  exercife  by  fham  fights 
with  a  poft,  faid  to  Demonax,  “  Don’t  I  fight  well  ?”  to  which  he  replied, 
<c  Nobly,  indeed,  againft  a  wooden  enemy.”  .Nobody  was  fo  clever  as  he, 
at  folving  a  difficult  point :  fomebody  alked  him  one  day,  in  a  fcoffing 
manner,  this  queftion,  **  Pray,  Demonax,  if  you  burn  a  thoufand  pounds  of 
wood,  how  many  pounds  will  there  be  of  fmoke  ?”  Weigh  the  allies, 
fays  he,  and  all  the  reft  will  be  fmoke.”  One  Polybius,  an  illiterate  fellow, 
and  who  did  not  underftand  his  own  mother-tongue,  acquainting  Demonax, 
that  the  emperor  had  honoured  him  with  the  freedom  of  Rome;  “  I  wifli, 

the  Argonauts  went  after  the  golden  fleece,  {b  Apollonius  the  philofopher,  and  his  fcholars,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  emperor  for  what  they  could  get,  fo  that  there  is  a  double  meaning  in  the  application. 

*  Every  thing  clfc .]  Demonax,  we  fee,  with  all  his  philofophy  and  virtue  was  a  Materialift, 
and,  probably,  had  no  better  idea  of  true  religion  than  probably  his  friend  Lucian. 

+  Regillas  and  Pollux,']  His  two  fon6  who  were  dead.  We  have  all  heard  of  a  parallel  ab- 
furdity  in  a  modern  lady  of  fafhion,  who  had  fo  partial  an  attachment  to  the  famous  poet  Con¬ 
greve,  as  after  his  death  to  fet  up  an  image  of  him,  drefled  in  his  ufual  manner,  which  fhe 
addrefled,  and  ufed  to  converf*  with  ;  a  farce  which,  they  fay,  was  carried  on  for  fome  time. 

faid 
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7i 


» 


Seeing 


afine-drefled  man  who  was  very  proud  of  his  purple  robe,  he  went  up  clofe 
to  him,  and  laying  hold  of  his  garment,  cried,  «  This  belonged  to  a  *  fheep 
before  you  had  it  ”  Going  to  bathe  one  day  in  warm  water,  he  feemed  afraid 
of  fteppinginto  it,  and  fomebody  reproaching  him  for  a  coward,  he  replied. 


**  I  do  not  do  this  to  fave  my  country.”  sc  What 
faid  fomebody,  in  the  lhades  below  ?”  “  Stay  till  I  get  there,  fays  he,  and  1 
will  write  you  word."  Admetus,  a  very  bad  poet,  telling  him  he  had  wrote 
his  own  epitaph,  which  he  had  left  orders  in  his.  will  fhould  be  graved  on  his 
tomb-ftone,  (it  was  only  thefe  two  lines,) 

Admetus  lies  beneath  this  ftone. 

His  better  part  to  heav’n  is  gone. 

It  is  fo  fine  an  epitaph,  faid  Demonax,  methinks  I  wifh  it  was  there  already. 

Somebody  obferving  that  his  calves  were  a  little  fhrunk,  as  old  men’s  gene- 

rally  are,  cried,  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Demonax  ?”  he  replied  with  a 

fmile,  ««  Cerberus  has  bit  me,  that  is  all."  Seeing  a  Lacedemonian  one 

day  whipping  his  fervant  moft  unmercifully,  he  cried  out,  “  Do  not  put 

yourfelf  thus  upon  a  level  with  your  Have.”  A  girl  whofe  name  was  Danae, 

having  a  law-fuit  with  her  brother,  “  You  are  in  the  right,  child,  faid  he, 

to  go  to  law,  for  you  are  not  Danae  the  daughter  of  Acrifius.”  He  was  a 

bitter  enemy  of  all  thofe  who  profeffed  philofophy,  not  for  the  fake  of  truth 

but  from  pride  and  oftentation ;  and  obferving  a  certain  Cynic,  with  his 

wallet  and  cloak,  and  a  peftle  inftead  of  a  ftaff,  who  called  himfelf  the  rival 

of  Antifthenes,  Crates,  and  Diogenes;  “  Tell  no  fuch  lies,  faid  he  to  him, 

thou  art  thedifciple  of  Hyperides.”  Seeing  fome  bad  wrefllers,  who,  con- 

%  & 

trary  to  the  laws  prefcribed,  were  biting  one  another,  e£  Well,  faid  he,  may 
out  wrefllers  be  called  lions.”  What  he  faid  to  a  proconful  was  fmarr,  and 
at  the  fame  time  very  fevere  upon  him ;  he  was  one  of  thofe,  it  feems, 
who  pluck  the  hairs  from  off  their  legs,  and  every  part  of  the  body  :  a  Cynic 
got  up,  and  accufed  him  of  effeminacy ;  upon  which,  the  proconful  being 
violently  enraged,  ordered  him  to  be  knocked  on  the  head,  or  fent  into 
banilhment :  but  Demonax  interfered  and  begged  him  off,  telling  him,  “  It 

•  AJbeep .]  Agreeable  to  Pope’s  obfervation, 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch  warm’d  a  bear. 

The  making  cloth  from  (keep’s  wool,  we  fee,  was  a  very  old  invention.  The  application  is  arch 
enough . 

+  Hyperides.]  It  does  not  appear  who  this  Hyperides  was,  the  Latin  tranflaror  fays,  Piftoris 
▼cl  piftillarii  ;  that  he  was  a  baker,  fo  that  the. joke  lies  in  the  peftle* 
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was  a  liberty  taken  by  the  Cynics,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  pardoned ;** 
Well,  fays  the  proconful,  for  your  fake  I  will  forgive  him  now,  but  if  he 
does  fo  again,  what  puniftiment  is  bad  enough  for  him  ?”  “  O  then,  faid 
Demonax,  order  all  his  hair  to  be  taken  off  immediately.”  Another  who  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  the  government  of  a  large  province,  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  alked  him  how  he  fhould  manage  always  to  govern 
well  :  <c  Keep  your  temper,  faid  he,  hear  every  thing,  and  fay  nothing. 
Somebody  afking  him  whether  he  eat  honey-cakes,  “  Doft  think,  fays  he, 
bees  ever  made  their  combs  for  fools  ?”  Seeing  a  ftatue  in  the  portico  with 
one  hand,  cc  At  laft,  fays  he,  *  Cyn.segirus  is  honoured  by  the  Athenians  with 
a  brazen  ftatue.”  Seeing  Rufinus,  the  lame  philofopher,  hopping  about  the 

Lyceum,  “  There  is  nothing  fo  impudent,  faid  he,  as  a  lame  Peripatetic. 
Epidtetus  one  day  advifing  him  to  marry,  and  get  children,  for  that  it  was 
by  no  means  unbecoming  a  philofopher  to  leave  fomething  behind  him  in 
room  of  himfelf ;  cc  Then,  faid  he,  you  mud  give  me  one  of  your  daughters. 
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What  he  faid  to  Herminus  the  Ariftoteliari,  is  well-worth  recording  ;  ob- 
ferving  this  rafcal  doing  every  thing  that  was  bad,  and  always  talking,  at  the 
fame  time,  of  Ariftotie  and  his  J  categories ;  “  In  good  truth,  faid  he,  Her¬ 
minus,  you  are  worthy  of  them  all.”  The  Athenians  having  fome  intention 
to  build  an  amphitheatre  for  gladiators  in  imitation  of  the  Corinthians,  he 
went  into  the  afiembly,  and  cried  out,  “  Before  you  determine  this  point,  O 
Athenians,  you  fliould  deftroy  the  altar  of  mercy.”  When  he  came  to  Olym¬ 
pia,  the  Elians  would  have  decre.ed  him  a  ftatue  of  brafs:  “  By  no  means, 
faid  he,  that  would  be  a  reproach  to  your  anceftors,  who  never  made  one 
either  for  Socrates  or  Diogenes.”  I  heard  him  once  tell  a  lawyer,  “  he  thought 
laws  of  very  little  fervice  to  mankind,  for  the  good  did  not  ftand  in  need  of, 
and  the  bad  were  never  the  better  for  them,”  Hp  ufed  frequently  to  repeat 
this  verfe  of  Homer, 

[)  Alike  regreted,  in  the  dull:  he  lies. 

Who  yields  ignobly,  or  who  bravely  dies. 


*  Cynagirus,]  See  Bayle. 

*f-  Tour  daughters .]  Epi&etus  was  older  than  Demonax,  and  died  a  bachelor. 

4 

X  Categories,']  Every  body  knows  what  the  Categories  of  Ariftotie  were  ;  but  it  is  fit  the 
Englifh  reader  fliould  know  alfd  that  the  Greek  word  xariyo^pj,  categorius,  fignifies  alfo,  an  ac- 
cufation.  The  whole  wit,  therefore,  of  this  bon  mot,  if  any  there  be,  con  lifts  in  the  pun  up¬ 
on,  or  double  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  original. 

(1  Alike i  Gr.  6  rnv  cetpyof  r$  notice  fopyaj.  See  Horn.  II.  1. 1.  320. 
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He  always  admired  Therfites  as  a  kind  of  Cynic  philofopher.  Being  afk- 

ed,  which  of  the  philofophers  he  liked  beft  :  “  They  are  all  excellent,  faid 

•  4  •  -  *  •  *  * 

he,  but  Socrates  I  venerate,  admire  Diogenes,  and  love  Ariftippus.” 

He  lived  till  near  a  hundred  withourpain,  grief,  or  diforder ;  without  be¬ 
ing  bur thenfome,  or  under  obligations  to  any  man;  was  always  ferviceable  to 
his  friends,  and  never  had  an  enemy.  Not  only  the  Athenians,  but  all 
Greece  fo  loved  and  honoured  him,  that  when  he  appeared  in  public  the 
nobles  rofe  up  in  refpeit  to  him,  and  there  was  an  univerfal  filcnce.  Even 
in  extreme  old  age,  he  wenr  about  from  houfe  to  houfe,  fupped,  and  Jay  all 
night  wherever  he  pleafed  ;  the  matter  always  confidering  himfelf  as  honour¬ 
ed  by  the  prefence  of  fome  god,  or  tutelary  genius.  The  fellers  of  bread, 
would  beg  him,  as  he  patted  along,  to  accept  fome  from  their  hands  ;  and 
happy  were  they  from  whom  he  would  receive  it.  The  boys,  too,  would 
offer  him  fruits,  and  call  him  their  father.  On  a  fedition  that  had  been 
raifed  up  at  Athens,  his  prefence  alone  put  an  end  to  the  tumult;  for  the 
moment  he  appeared  in  the  attembly,  they  were  all  filent  :  he  perceived 

their  fliame  and  repentance,  and  without  faying  any  thing  to  them,  with- 

•  «  #  •  • 

drew.  When  he  found  he  was  no  longer  able  to  help  himfelf,  he  fpoke  to 
thofe  who  were  about  him  in  the  language  of  the  Cryer  at  the  public  games. 

The  laurel  crown  attracts  no  more, 

The  games  are  done,  the  fport  is  o’er ; 

Pattis  the  bufinefs  of  the  day, 

•  • 

And  we  are  fummon’d;  hence,  away  ! 


He  then  voluntarily  abftained  from  all  food,  and  died,  preferving  the 

greateft  eafe  and  chearfulnefs  to  his  laft  moments.  A  little  before  his  death, 

♦ 

fomebody  alking  him,  “  what  orders  he  would  give  about  his  funeral 
(c  Never  fear,  faid  he,  when  I  ftink,  they  will  bury  me.”  “  But  fliall  fuch  a 
man,  replied  his  friend,  be  given  to  dogs  and  birds  ?”  “  So  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  faid  he,  for  then  I  fhall  be  of  fome  fcrvice  even  after  death.” 

The  Athenians  honoured  him  with  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  long  la¬ 
mented  him.  They  even  crowned  with  garlands,  and  held  as  facrcd,  the 
ftone  he  ufed  to  reft  upon.  Every  body  attended  at  his  burial,  and  the  phi- 
lofophers  carried  him  to  the  grave  on  their  flioulders. 

9 

I  have  put  together  thefe  few  circumftances  relating  to  Demonax,  that 
pofterity  may  know  how  truly  great  and  excellent  he  was. 
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THE 

PORTRAIT 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


This  Portrait  of  Lucian’s  is,  as  the  Painters  fay ,  in  his  heft  Manner ,  and' 
finijhed  con  amore  :  it  contains  a  charming  Defcription,  in  the  mojl  warm  and 

glowing  Colours ,  of 

What  never  was,  or  is,  or  eyerjhall  he, 

a  perfeEi  Woman ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  he  a  fir  iking  Likenefs  of  a  Mijlrefs ,  or  fVifey 
(about  which  the  Critics  are  divided ),  of  the  Emperor  V erus .  The  Style ,  through¬ 
out,  is  finely  adapted  to  the  Subjeft,  fmooth ,  animated and  poetical. 


LYCINUS,  POLYSTRATUS. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  $. 


POLYSTRATUS,  the  fate  of  thofe  who-  beheld  the  Gorgon  re- 
fembles  mine,  the  fight  of  a  fine  woman  has  almoft  turned  me  into- 
ftone;  I  am  petrified  with  admiration. 


POLY  STRATUS. 


What,  the  impenetrable  Lycinus !  aftoniflring,  indeed,  *  *  * 

But  who  is  this  petrifying  Medufa,  and  whence  comes  fhe  ?  for  I  muft  fee 

her  too  :  you  need  not  be  jealous,  as  I  muft  expedt  the  fame  fate,  and  fhall 

* 

be  ftiffened  into  ftone  as  well  as  yourfelf. 

LYCINUS. 


Depend  upon  it,  my  friend,  if  you  look  upon  her,  even  at  a  diftance, 
Ihe  will  render  you  motionlefs  as  a  ftatue  :  the  wound,  indeed,  will  be  lefs 

dangerous 
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dangerous  if  you  only  fee  her,  but  if  (he  fixes  her  eyes  on  you  at  the  fame 
time,  I  know  not  how  you  can  ever  get  away  ;  Ihe  will  hold  you  fall,  and 
make  you  follow  her  about  as  the  needle  does  the  *  loadflone. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Say  no  more  about  her  wonderful  beauty,  but  tell  me  who  fhe  is. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  think  me  extravagant,  but  when  you  fee  her,  you  will  fay  my  praife 
was  weak  in  comparifon  with  what  fhe  deferves.  Who  fhe  is  I  know  not; 
but  the  number  of  attendants,  her  fplendid  appearance,  eunuchs,  maids, 
every  thing,  in  fhort,  about  her  feemed  beyond  what  any  private  fortune 
could  afford. 

POLYSTRATUS. 

Did  not  you  hear  her  name  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

No  :  all  I  could  difeover  was  that  fhe  came  from  Ionia,  which  I  gathered 
from  a  perfon  who,  as  fhe  pafled  by,  obferved  to  his  neighbour,  €€  fuch  are 
your  Smyrna  beauties  ;M  nor  can  we  wonder  that  the  fineft  city  in  Ionia  fhould 
produce  the  fineft  women  :  the  man,  I  imagine,  came  from  thence  himfelf, 
as  he  feemed  to  be  not  a  little  proud  of  her. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

You  adted  like  a  ftone  indeed,  never  to  follow  her,  nor  afk  the  Smyrna 

% 

man  who  fhe  was :  but,  come,  defer ibe  her  form  to  me  as  well  as  you 
can,  and,  perhaps,  I  may  recoiled!  her. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  know  not  what  you  requeft  of  me  :  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan¬ 
guage,  at  leaft  of  mine,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  her  :  fcarce  would  Apelles, 
Zeuxis,  Parrhafius,  Phidias,  or  Alcumenes  be  equal  to  the  tafk  :  art  is  too 
weak  to  reprefent  her. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

At  leaft  tell  me  what  her  features  were;  -  there  is  no  danger,  be  they  what 

% 

they  will,  in  drawing  her  pidture  for  a  friend. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  think  it  would  be  fafer  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  thofe  eminent  artifts, 
to  help  me  to  paint  her  for  you. 

*  Loadflone .]  The  virtues  and  properties  of  the  magnet  were  known  to  the  ancients  :  the 
great  ufe  and  advantage  of  it  was  referved  to  {land  at  the  head  of  modern  difeoveries » 
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POLYSTRATUS. 


What  do  you  mean  ?  How  are  thofe,  who  have  been  dead  fo  many  years* 


to  appear  before  you  ? 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


O  very  eafily ;  only  anfwer  me  one  queftion. 


Afk  it. 


PO  L  Y  S  T  RATU  S* 

•  1 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Have  you  ever  been  at  Cnidus  ? 


POLYSTRATUS 


>  • 


Mofl  certainly. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Then  you  muft  have  feen  the  famous  Venus  there. 


POLYSTRAT  US 


I  have  :  the  fineft  work  of  Praxiteles. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


You  have  heard  the  ftory  too,  I  fuppofe,  which  they  tell  of  a  man’s  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  a  ftatue,  and  hiding  himfelf  in  the  temple  that  he 

0 

might  enjoy  her :  you  have  feen  too,  I  imagine,  the  *  garden  Venus  of 
Alcamenes  ? 


POLYSTRATUS. 


I  fliould  be  incurious,  indeed,  to  let  the  nobleft  of  his  performances 


efcape  me. 


L  Y  C  l  N  U  S. 


I  need  not  alk  you,  who  have  been  fo  often  in  the  Acropolis,  whether 
you  have  not  alfo  contemplated  the  Sofandra  of  Calamides. 


Many  a  time. 


POLYSTRATUS 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


And  which  of  Phidias’s  works  do  you  mofl:  admire  ? 

•  • 

POLYSTRATUS. 

The  'f  Lemnian  Minerva,  which  he  put  his  name  to ;  and  the  Amazon, 

leaning  on  her  fpear. 


*  Garden  Venus .]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  little  piece  of  Lucian’s  takes  notice  of  feveral  * 
famous  works  of  ancient  fculpture  and  painting,  never  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
gives  us  a  high  idea  of  their  extraordinary  merit. 

f  Lemnian .]  A  famous  ftatue  of  Minerva,  by  Phidias,  and  fo  called  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Lemnos,  who  dedicated  it  to  her.  See  Paufan.  Attic. 
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L  L  Yx  c  i  N/U  s.-:  ,  *. 

' Very 'well.:  now  we  have.artifis  enough  :  from  all  thefe  I  propofe  to  make 
one  picture,  feledting  what  is  moft  excellent  in  each  of  them, 

r  •  • 

'  /  * 

P  O  L  Y  S  T  R  A  T  U  S. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

.  L  ,  Y.  C  I  N  U  S. 

.  _  •  •  •  »  (  « 

With  the  greateft  eafe :  let  us  only  transfer  the  ideas  to  language,  whofe 

%  0  *  \  * 

btyfinefs  it  fhall  be  to  mix  together  the  feveral  parts,  adorn,  and  form  them 

.  >  *  ^  1  1  •  ' 

into  one  complete  whole. 

POJ-YSTRAT  US. 

Welli'  take  and  try :  for  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  how  you  can  make 
ufe'of  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  from  fo  many  different  parts,  not  to  form 
one  ill-compadled  and  ridiculous  work. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

1  You  fhall  fee •:  and  fir  ft,  from  the  Cnidian  Venus  I  fhall  take  the  head 

% 

alone;  the  body,  being  naked,  we  have  no occafion  for  :  the  forehead,  hair, 
and  perfect  fhape  of  the  eye-brows,  exadtly  as  Praxiteles  has  made  them  : 
together  with  that  *  fwimming  foftnefs,  and  vivacity  of  the  eyes,  which  he* 
has  fo  finely  reprefented  :  the  cheeks,  and  look  of  the  f  full  face,  with  the- 
extremeties  of  the  hands,  the  fine-proportioned  wrift,  the  delicate  fingers 
growing  thin  at  the  tips,  from  Alcamcnes.  Phidias,  and  his  Lemnian, 
will  fupply  us  with  the  general  turn  of  the  countenance,  and  fize  of  the 

nofe  ;  the  mouth  and  neck  we  will  take  from  his  Amazon.  Calamides  fhall 

\ 

furnifh  us  with  the  modefty  of  his  Sofandra,  the  fweet  half-fmile  on  her 
countenance,  the  tucked  up,  and  becoming  robe  ;  her  head,  however,  fhall 
be  undreffed  :  the  age  may  be  about  that  of  the  Cnidian  Venus,  according 
to  Praxiteles.  What  think  you,  my  friend,  will  not  the  picture  be  charm¬ 
ing,  if  it  be  well  finifhed  ? 

*  Swimming*’}  The  Greek  expreflion  is  inimitably  elegant, 

Opfiatytaw  70  vypov  ctfjut  ru  $cu$(>oj9 

Oculorum  mobilem  hilaremque  gratiam, 

Agreeable  to  Anacreon’s 

To  -  (3te(x(A.a 

Af4.cc  y\ai»iov  wj  AOjjwjj 

'Af4.cc  vypon  a$  Ode  XXVlii. 

T  till  face.]  Greek,  TV  vrctnoq  mpiyfa<pw» 

I 


l 


\ 
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POLYSTRAT  US. 


Are  you  fure,  my  friend,  you  have  omitted  nothing  in  the  compofition  of 


your  beauty 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


Not  that  I  know  of,  unlefs,  perhaps,  you  think  it  cannot  be  complete 
without  the  proper  colouring ;  there,  indeed,  we  muft  be  deficient ;  for  how 
lhall  we  procure  it?  Shall  we  call  in  all  thofe  painters  who  are  famous  for 

blending  their  colours  with  tafte  and  judgment,  Polygnotus,  Euphranor, 

♦ 

^Etion,  and  Apelles  ?  let  thefe  divide  the  talk.  Euphranor  lhall  lend  us 
his  Juno’s  hair,  Polygnotus  the  handfome  eye-brow,  and  rofy  cheeks  of  his 
Delphian  CalTandra  :  he  too  lhall  furnilh  us  with  a  robe  of  the  fineft  work, 
molt  of  it  flowing  in  ioofe  folds,  and  only  fuccinft  where  it  ought  to  be  fo* * * § 
The  reft  of  the  body  we  will  take  from  the  *  Pacata  of  Apelles,  with  a  lkin 
not  too  pale  and  fair,  but  Ihewing  the  -j-  blood  within.  %  ^Etion  lhall  give 
us  the  lips  of  his  Roxana  :  we  will  borrow  from  Homer  too,  that  beft  of 
painters,  even  in  the  prefence  of  Euphranor  and  Apelles,  the  thighs  of 
Menelaus,  which  he  compares  to  §  ivory  ftained  with  purple,  will  fuit 
her  alfo ;  he  lhall  give  her  the  eyes  2  the  |)  Theban  poet  too  lhall  alEll, 
and  lend  us  his  even  brows  ;  and  Mseonides  lhall  make  her  4-  white 
arm’d,  and  rofy-finger’d,  far  more  like  golden  Venus  than  his  Brifeis. 

Thus  far  theftatuary,  the  painter,  and  the  poet  may  be  of  fervice  to  us; 
but  for  that  grace  which  is  diffufed  through  every  part,  or  rather  all  the 


*  Pacata .]  Greek,  naKaw,  probably  miftakenby  the  tranfcribers  for  Panchafte,  mentioned 
by  jElian,  and,  who,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  was  the  fame  as  Campafpe,  the  celebrated  beauty,  and 
miftrefs  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Apelles  fell  in  love  with  as  he  was  drawing  her  picture. 

•J*  The  blood,]  See  Shakefpeare. 

J  JEtio?i.]  See  the  defcription  of  this  famous  pidture  in  Lucian’s  AStion. 

§  Ivory.]  As  when  fome  {lately  trappings  are  decreed. 

To  grace  a  monarch  on  his  bounding  fteed, 

A  nymph  in  Caria,  or  Maeonia  bred, 

Stains  the  pure  iv’ry,  with  a  lively  red* 

With  equal  lullre  various  colours  vie. 

The  Alining  whitenefs  of  the  Tyrian  dye  ; 

So,  great  Atrides,  lhow’d  thy  (acred  blood. 

And,  down  thy  fnowy  thigh,  diftill’d  the  dreaming  blood. 

Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  iv.  1.  170. 

1}  The  Theban  poet,]  Pindar,  who  calls  Evadna,  See  Olymp.  vi. 

4-  PWAtc-arm'd,  tfc.J  Epithets  frequently  u fed  by  Homer,  and  applied  to  Juno,  Venus,  &c. 

.  Graces 
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Graces  and  all  the  Loves  united,  that  dance  around  her ;  who  fliall  imitate, 
or  who  fhall  defcribe  them  ? 

v 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Lycinus,  thou  fpeakeft  of  fomething  more  than  human,  fent  down  from 
Jove,  the  progeny  of  heaven.  But,  tell  me,  how  was  Ihe  employed  ? 

LYCINUS. 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  book  doubled  in  two,  part  of  which  Ihe  feemed  to 
have  gone  through,  and  was  reading  the  other ;  fpeaking  at  the  fame  time 
to  one  of  her  attendants,  but  fo  low,  that  1  could  not  diftinguilh  what  Ihe 
£aid-  When  Ihe  fmiled,  Ihe  lhewed  a  fet  of  teeth  fo  white,  fo  even,  fo  well 
put  together,  it  is  impoffible  to-  defcribe  them  to  you  :  if  you  have  feen  a 
beautiful  necklace,  of  the  moft  brilliant  pearls,,  all  of  the  fame  fize  and 
fplendour,  you  may  have  fome  idea  of  them  ;  adorned  as  they  were  by  her 
ruby  lips,  and  fhining  through  them;,  like  Homer’s  *  bofom  of  ivory,  not 
one  broader  than  another,  flicking  out,  or  feparated  as  others  have  them,  but 
all  of  one  fize  and  colour,  and  entirely  even  :  upon  the  whole,  Ihe  was  a  moft 
aftonifhing  fight,  and  infinitely  beyond  our  conceptions  of  mortal  beauty. 


F  O  L  Y  S  Y  R  A  T  U  S. 

Stop  a  moment ;  for,  by  what  you  have  faid,  I  am  fure  I  know  who  fhe 
is;  you  told  me  what  country  Ihe  was  of,  and  that  fhe  had  eunuchs  and  fol- 
diers  attending  her ;  it  mull:  be  the  celebrated  beauty  who  lives  with  the 
emperor.. 


L.  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


What  is  her  name  ? 


POL  Y  S-  T  R  AT  U  S- 

That  too  is  foft  and  lovely  like  herfelf,  the  fame  as  that  of  -jr  Abradatas's- 
wife  you  mufi  have  heard  of  the  modeft  charming  woman  whom  Xenophon 

i 

fpeaks  lb  highly  of* 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s;. 

I  remember  her  well  ;  and  as  often  as  1  read  that  beautiful;  paflage,.  me- 
thinks  I  hear  her  fpeak,  fee  her  arming  her  hulband,  and.  preparing  him  for 

the  battle- 


*  Bfom*]  And  the  pure  iv’ry  o’er  her  bofom  fpreads. 

See  Homer’s  defeription  of  Eurynome,  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Oidyfley.. 

f  Abradatas's  wife.\  Panthea.  See  the  whole  ftory  in  the  Cyropsedia  of  Xenophon,  one  of 
the  bell  written  and  moft  affetting  tales  to  be  met  with  amongft  the  writers  of  antiquity. 

POLY- 
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P  O  L  y  S  T  R  A  T  U  S. 

%  * 

You,  my  friend,  have  only  feen  her  once,  glancing,  like  lightning  by 

♦ 

you,  and  fpeak  only*  therefore,  of  that  .which  ftruck  you  then,  her  exter¬ 
nal  form  ;  but  you  faw  nothing  of  her  mind,  nor  know  how  far  that,  exceeds 

•  I  •  *  4  L  «  t  «  *  i 

a  s 

it  in  every  beauty.  I  am  her  countryman,  am  well  acquainted  with,  and 

i  ‘  .  v 

have  often  converfed  with  her.  You  very  well  know,  I  prefer  good-nature, 

\ 

benevolence,  magnanimity,  learning,  and  wifdom,  tp  beauty  ;  thefe,  doubt- 
lcfs,  are  far  fuperior,  and  not  to  eflecm'them  fo,  wVre  as  ^bfurd  as' to  prefer 
the  garment  to  the  body  which  is  cloathed  in  it..  Where  the  virtues  of  the 
mind  and  body  are  united  in  one  perfon,  there,  and  there  only,  isfuebeau- 


*  *  i 


ty.  I  could  point  out  numbers  vvhofe  form  is  excellent,  but  who  difgrace  it 

I  -  r f  9 

by  their  manners;  vvhofe  beauty  fades  and  dies  away,  the  body  confeffing, 

•  9a##  •  1 

as  it  were,  by  its  indecent  addons,  that  it  is  ruled  by  the  word:  of  miftrefies, 

•  1  I  _  1 

an  evil  foul.  •  Such  women  put  me  in  mind  of  Egyptian  idolatry;'  the  tern- 

* 

pie  is  large  and  beautiful,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  gold,  and  pidures  ; 
whilft  the  god  within,  is,  perhaps,  an  ape,  an  ibis,  a  goat,  or  a  cat  :  of 
thefe  there  are  but  too  many  anion  git  us.  But  beauty  alone  is  not  fufficient, 
unlefs  it  is  properly  adorned  ;  *  not  by  purple  robes,  by  necklaces,  or  toys; 
but  by  modefty,  truth,  benevolence,  philanthropy,  and  the  reft  of  thofe  vir* 
tues  which  crown  the  complete  woman. 


h  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I 

You,  therefore,  Polyftratus,  mufl  give  me  defeription  for  defeription, 
meafure  for  mcafure,  as  they  fay,  or  rather  fomething  over  (for  you  are 
very  well  able)  :  let  me  have  the  portrait  of  her  mind,  that  I  may  no  longer 
admire  only  one  half  of  her, 

POLY  S  TRATUS. 

It  is  no  fmall  trial  of  fkill  which  you  have  exaded  of  me;  it  is  much  eafier, 
let  me  tell  you,  to  praife  that  which  every  body  has  before  their  eyes,  than 
to  deferibe  that  which  cannot  be  feen  by  any;  for  my  portrait,  I  muft  call 
iii  the  aid  not  of  painters  and  ftatuaries  only,  but  of  philofophers  alfo,  that  I 
may  finifh  the  figure  by  their  rules,  and  according  to  the  complete  model  of 

antiquity. 


■*  Not  By  purple,  EsV.]  “  Whofe  adorning  (fays  a  better  mordlift  than  Lucian),  let  it  not  be 
that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel; 
but  Jet  it  be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit,  which  is  in  the  fight  of  God  of  great  price.” 


To 
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i 

To  the  bufinefs  then.  And  firft,  She  is  eloquent,  and  witty ;  with  much 
more  reafon  might  Homer  have  faid  of  her  than  of  the  Pylian  fage, 

*  Words,  fweetas  honey,  from  his  lips  diftill’d. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  is  inexpreflibly  foft  and  harmonious,  not  flrong  or 
mafculine,  nor  thick  and  broken  ;  but  like  that  of  youths  juft  before  the  age 
of  manhood,  fweet  and  pleafant,  ftealing  gently  on  the  ear,  fo  that  even  when 
it  ceafes,  the  words  ftill  dwell  upon  the  fenfe,  like  echo  lengthens  out  the 
found,  and  leaves  a  pleafing  remembrance  on  the  mind,  full  of  grace  and  per- 
fuafion;  when  Ihe  fings  or  plays,  fwans,  gralhoppers,  and  halcyons,  muft  be 
filent;  for,  compared  with  her,  they  are  rough  and  inharmonious;  and 
the  'f  daughter  of  Pandion,  with  all  her  power  of  voice,  would  appear  ignorant 
and  unmufical.  Orpheus  and  Amphion,  who  fo  charmed  their  audience 
that  even  things  inanimate  were  attracted  by  their  fongs,  if  they  heard  her, 
would  leave  their  lyres,  and  liften  in  filent  attention  to  her.  So  well  does  fhc 
know  how  to  preferve  true  harmony,  fo  to  accompany  her  inftrument,  as 
never  to  be  out  of  time  or  tune,  to  fwell  and  fink  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
that  the  voice  and  lyre  (hall  fet  off  each  other,  with  that  eafy  touch  of  the 
finger,  and  motion  of  the  limbs,  which  fo  diftinguifhed  the  great  |  mufician 
of  Thrace,  and  j)  him  who  touched  the  lyre  as  he  fed  his  cattle  on  Cithteron. 
Truft  me,  Lycinus,  if  ever  you  hear  her  fing,  you  will  not,  like  thofe  who 
beheld  the  Gorgon,  be  turned  into  ftone;  but  will  experience  the  fate  of , 

them  who  were  allured  by  the  Syrens;  you  will  (land  amazed  and  confound¬ 
ed,  regardlefs  of  your  country,  your  family,  and  your  friends.  Stop  up 
your  ears  ever  fo  clofe,  her  voice  will  penetrate  through  all ;  for  fuch  is  the 
fong  of  Terpfichore,  of  Melpomene,  and  Calliope,  with  a  thoufand  en¬ 
chantments  of  every  kind  to  adorn  and  recommend  it.  Think,  in  a  word, 
what  the  harmony  muft  be  which  paffes  through  fuch  teeth,  aud  is  uctercd 
by  fuch  lips  as  her’s.  You  have  feen  part  of  what  I  tell  you,  imagine  to 
yourfelf  that  you  hear  the  reft. 

That  fhe  fliould  fpeak  corredtly  and  in  pure  Ionic,  that  her  converfation  is 

full  of  wit  and  Attic  grace,  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at ;  fhe  had  it 

/ 

*  Wrords,  &c. J  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  i.  I.  3 3*. 

f  Daughter,  &V.]  Who  was  turned  into  a  nightingale. 

I  Mnjicia7i.  ]  Orpheus. 

||  Him  who,  Amphion. 

VOL.  II. 
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from  her  country  and  her  anceftors :  nor  is  it  furprifing  that  lhe  Ihould  be 

% 

fond  of  poetry,  who  is  a  native  of  that  place  which  gave  birth  to  Homer. 
Thus  much  for  her  voice,  both  with  regard  to  fpeaking  and  finging.  I  (hall 
now  proceed  to  her  other  perfections ;  and  here,  I  do  not  intend,  like  you* 
to  mingle  all  the  beauties  together,  to  make  one  complete  model,  but  to 
defcribe  at  large  every  virtue  of  her  mind,  and  refer  them  fingly  and  fepar-- 
ately  to  this  great  original. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  invite  me,  Polyftratus,  to  a  noble  feaft  indeed,  and  feem  refolved  to  = 
give  me,  as  I  defired,  full  meafure ;  pour  away,  therefore,  as  faft  as  you 
pleafe,  you  cannot  do  me  a  greater  favour. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

As  knowlege  then,  particularly  that  which  arifes  from  ftudy  and  contem¬ 
plation,  is,  doubtlefs,  of  all  human  perfections  the  molt  defirable,  let  ua 
take  it  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  our  model  may  be  as  complete  as  your’s. 
Let  her,  therefore,  have  all  the  gifts  of  Helicon,  not  as  Clio,  Polyhymnia, 
or  Calliope,  and  the  reft  ;  each  poffeffing  one,  but  endowed  with  them  all,  to¬ 
gether  with  tliofe  of  Mercury  and  Apollo.  Adorned  with  whatever  poets 
have  feigned,  hiftorians  recorded,  or  philofophers  taught ;  thefe  fhe  muft 
be  perfeCt  miftrefs  of  •,  not  moiftened  only  by  this  dye,  but  totally  tinged 
and  faturated  with  it.  Of  this,  indeed,  I  can  produce  no  living  example, 
nor  recolleCt  one,  even  in  the  ftores  of  antiquity.  Such,  however,  let  our 
portrait  remain  ;  you  will  think  it,  perhaps,  no  poor  or  contemptible  one. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  is,  indeed,  moft  excellent,  and  comprehends  every  point  of  perfection.. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Let  us  now  produce  the  portrait  of  wifdom  and  prudence :  and  Here,  I 
fhall  want  many  examples,  particularly  from  the  ancients  :  amongft  whom,. 
I  fliall  feleCt  Socrates  and  his  friend  iEfchines,  the  moft  fkilful  of  all  artifts, 
who  painted  with  peculiar  energy  and  grace.  As  the  belt  model  of  prudence,, 
we  will  take  Afpafia  of  Miletus,  who  lived  with  the  famous  Pericles,  and 
was  fo  renowned  for  her  knowlege  and  acutenefs  in  all  civil  affairs ;  for  quick- 
nefs  of  parts,  penetration,  and  fagacity.  Thefe  we  will  all  transfer  to  our 
own  portrait,  though  one  is  but  a  fmall  picture,  the  other  a  Coloffus  in  com¬ 
panion  with  her. 


*  Place,]  Smyrna. 


L  Y- 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

How  is  that  ? 

POLY  S  TRATUS. 

I  mean  that  pictures  may  be  very  like,  though  not  of  the  fame  fize;  as 
the  republic  of  Athens  may  refemble  the  prefent  ftate  of  Rome,  though  the 
latter  is  fo  much  fuperior,  becaufe  upon  a  larger  feale. 

Our  third  portrait  lhall  be  taken  from  *  Theano,  the  Lefbian  poetefs, 
and  Diotima.  Theano  fhall  lend  her  magnanimity,  Sappho  her  elegance  of 
manners,  and  f  Diotima,  not  only  what  Socrates  has  fo  commended  in  her* 

but  herwifdom  and  prudence  alfo.  Such  is  our  fecond  portrait. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

And  it  is  truly  admirable  :  let  us  now  have  a  pifture  of  humanity  and 
benevolence,  that  may  reprefent  her  fweernefs  of  diipofition,  and  charity  to 
the  poor. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

For  this  we  fhall  find  a  model  in  the  wife  of  Antenor,  Arete,  and  her 
daughter  Nauficae:  and  for  her  chaftity  and  affe&ion,  we  will  take  Pene¬ 
lope,  whom  Homer  celebrates  for  thofe  virtues,  or  her  name-fake,  Pan- 
thea,  before  mentioned. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  have  now,  I  think,  Polyftratus,  beautified  her  all  over,  and  we 
want  no  more  portraits ;  for  you  have  gone  through  her  whole  mind,  and 

fufiiciently  praifed  every  part  of  it. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

Not  fo,  Lycinus;  for  the  greateft  of  her  virtues  is  ftill  behind:  her 

humble  and  modeft  behaviour  in  that  exalted  ftation :  never  elated  by  her 

good  fortune,  nor  relying  too  much  on  human  profperity,  fhe  is  not  infolent 
or  ridiculous,  but  keeps  herfelf  ftill  on  the  level;  is  affable  to  all,  treats  all 
as  her  equals,  without  pomp,  or  affectation  j  a  condudt  fo  much  the  more 
agreeable,  as  it  comes  from  one  of  her  rank  and  condition  :  thofe  who  thus  ufe 
their  riches,  not  for  pride  and  oftentation,  but  for  the  purpofes  of  charity 
and  benevolence,  are  worthy  of  the  gifts  which  fortune  beftows  on  them : 
they  alone  can  efcape  envy,  for  none  grudge  riches  to  thofe  who  enjoy  them 
with  temperance  and  moderation  ;  iuch  as  do  not,  like  Homer's  £  Ate, 

*  Theano .  ]  The  wife,  or,  as  fome  tell  us,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras.  See  a  full  and  true 
account  of  this  lady  in  Menage’s  Catalogue  of  hem  ale  Philo  fop  hers. 

+  Diotima .]  See  Plato’s  Syrnpofium. 

|  Ate.]  Injuftice  fwift,  ereft,  and  unconfin’d, 

Sweeps  the  wide  earth,  and  tramples  on  mankind.  See  Pope’sHom.  If.b.ix.  1.  6z9, 

M  2  ftalk 
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ftalk  over  the  heads  of  men,  and  trample  on  every  thing  beneath  them, 
which  often  happens  to  low  and  groveling  fouls,  unufed  to  riches  and  pro- 
fperity  :  when  Fortune  lifts  up  fuch  men,  and  feats  them  in  her  high  and 
winged  chariot,  they  will  not  look  down  below,  but  foar  into  the  clouds, 
melt  their  wings  like  Icarus,  and  foon  fall  into  the  waves,  and  become  the 
fcorn  and  derifion  of  all :  but  thofe  who,  like  Daedalus,  remember  what 
their  wings  are  fattened  with,  afpire  not  too  high,  content  to  be  borne  juft 
above  the  waves,  and  dip  their  pinions  in  them,  thefe  fly  with  eafe  and 
fafety  ;  and  thus  it  is  (he  alfo  gains  univerfal  admiration  :  for  all  wifh  thofe 
*  wings  may  ever  remain  unhurt,  which  fcatter  bleffings  on  every  fide  of 

them. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Long  may  fhe  do  fo,  Polyftratus !  for  fhe  is  not  only  beautiful  as  Helen 
in  her  external  form,  but  boafts  a  mind  alfo  ftill  more  beautiful  and  lovely. 
Happy,  therefore,  is  our  good  and  beloved  emperor,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
fo  above  all  to  have  fuch  a  woman  born  in  his  dominions,  and  thrice  happy 
to  be  beloved  by  her  :  nor  lefs  happy  is  that  fair  one,  to  whom  we  may  ap¬ 
ply  thofe  lines  of  Homer, 

T  She  who,  like  golden  Venus,  charms  the  heart. 

And  vies  with  Pallas  in  the  works  of  art. 

For  no  woman  can  be  compared  to  her,  who,  as  the  fame  poet  fays,  is, 

;j;  - Unmatched  in  manners  as  in  face. 

Skill’d  in  each  art,  and  crown’d  with  cv’ry  grace. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

True,  Lvcinus.  Let  us,  therefore,  join  our  portraits  together,  your’s  of 
the  body,  with  mine  of  the  niind,  and  form  of  them  one  complete  pidture 
to  be  given  to  the  prefent  age,  and  delivered  down  to  pofterity  :  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  more  durable  than  thofe  of  Apelles,  Parrhafius,  and  Polygnotus, 
as  it  is  not  made  of  wood,  or  wax,  or  paint,  but  the  work  of  the  Mufes, 
and  exhibits  a  perfedt  refemblance  of  her,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

*  Triftgs  ]  This  is  to  the  laft  degree  elegant:  the  whole  defeription  is,  indeed,  inimitable. 
It  is,  perhaps,  impoifible  for  an  Englilh  reader  at  the  prefent  jun&ure,  to  read  the  latter  part  of 
it,  without  applying  it  to  the  bell  of  women,  our  own  amiable  and  beneficent  queen  Charlotte. 

•f  She  who ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  ix.  1.  512. 

J  XJnmatch' d.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  i.  1,  14,1. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


The  Emprefs ,  whom  Lucian  had fo  highly  complimented  in  the  Portrait:,  not  lik¬ 
ing,  or ,  perhaps ,  like  other  fair  Ladies ,  rather  pretending  not  to  like ,  fuch  ex¬ 
traordinary  PraifeSy  having  fignified  to  his  Friend  her  DiJ 'approbation,  the  Author 
enters  here  into  a  ferious  Defence  of  his  Encomium ,  and  fupports  it  with  fome 
'■>  Reafoningy  and  a  great  deal  of  Politenefs .  It  isy  indeed ,  full  of  as  courtly  and 
delicate  Flattery  as  could  have  fallen  from  the  Lips  of  a  French  Marquis 9  though , 
probably ,  with  a  much  larger  Portion  of  Sincerity . 


LYCINUS,  POLYSTRATUS. 

POLY  STRATUS. 
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fliewed  his  affefrion  and  refpedt  for  me  ;  no  man  could  be  fo  lavifii  of  his 
prnifcs  without  fome  real  regard  :  but  I  would  have  him  know  I  hate  flat¬ 
terers,  whom  I  look  upon  but  as  fo  many  bafe  impoflors,  mean  and  illiberal. 
When  I  am  praifed  beyond  meafure,  and  much  more  than  I  defcrve,  I  always 
blufh,  and,  if  poflible,  would  flop  my  ears  againft  that  which  appears  more 
like  ridicule  than  applaufe.  Panegyric  is  only  to  be  borne  fo  long  as  we  are 
confcious  of  poffefiing  thofe  qualities  for  which  we  are  extolled;  all  beyond 
this  belongs  not  to  .us,  and  is  downright  flattery  :  and  yet  many  1  know, 
who  love  to  be  praifed  for  what  they  have  not  :  there  are  old  men  who  would 
be  celebrated  for  their  ftrength  and  p rowels ;  crooked  and  deformed,  who 
wifli  to  be  called  beautiful  as  Nireus  or  Phaon  :  they  think,  perhaps,  that 
compliment  will  change  their  forms,  and  flatter  themfelves,  like  *  Pelias, 


-*  Pelias. ]  Medea,  the  famous  enchantrefs,  we  are  told,  put  old  jEron,  Jafon’s  father,  into 
a  kettle  of  medicated  herbs,  and  boiled  him  till  he  became  young  again:  fuch  extraordinary 
fuccefs,  in  a  project  fo  univcrfally  deferable,  put  the  daughter*of  Pelias,  tyrant  of  Iolchos,  on 
requeuing  the  fame  favour  of  her  for  their  father  :  (he  accordingly  dipped  him  alfo  in  her  caul¬ 
dron,  where  (he  perfidioufly  left  him  to  be  con  fumed  by  the  fire,  and  never  brought  him  to  life 
again.  See  the  {lory  told  at  full  length  by  Ovid. 
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that  they  lhall  grow  young  again.  Flattery  would  be  valuable,  indeed,  if 
it  could  produce  fuch  effedts ;  but  it  will  prove  the  direct  contrary  :  for  the 
fame  thing  mu  ft  happen  to  fuch,  as  would  to  an  ugly  man  putting  on  a 
handfome  malic,  and  boafting  of  his  beauty,  though  it  might  fo  eafily  be 
taken  off  by  any  body,  and  he  of  courfe  only  become  the  more  ridiculous, 
when  his  own  face  appeared  from  under  the  vizard,  arid  detected  him :  as 
if  a  little  fellow  fhouid  put  on  a  cothurnus,  and  then  pretend  to  meafure 
with  a  man  taller  by  three  foot  than  himfelf  {landing  on  the  plain  ground. 
She  then  told  me  a  ftory  of  a  woman  of  the  firft  rank,  and  who  was,  withal, 
handfome  and  agreeable,  but  flhort,  and  much  below  the  common  ftature, 
who  was  extolled  by  a  poet  in  his  verfes  foT  her  height,  as  well  as  her 
other  accomplishments,  and  compared,  for  her  fize  and  flraitnefs,  to  a  pop¬ 
lar  :  the  woman  was  highly  pleafed  with  the  compliment,  and  (Iretched  her 
arms  out,  as  if  fhe  grew  taller  at  every  verfe,  and  the  poet  obferving  how 
much  Ihe  was  delighted,  repeated  them  over  and  over,  till  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany  whifpered  in  his  ear  :  u  Have  done  foon,  my  friend,  or  you  will  make 
the  woman  *  get  up,  and  fpoil  all.” 

Similar  to  this,  though  infinitely  more  ridiculous,  is  what  they  relate  of 
Stratonice,  the  wife  of  Seleucus,  who  offered  a  talent  of  gold  for  the  beft 
poem  to  be  written  on  her  hair,  -though  fhe  had  not  one  upon  her  head ; 
every  body  well  knowing  fhe  was  bald,  and  that  it  was  occafioned  by  a  long 
illnefs  :  flie  fate,  neverthelefs,  to  hear  a  fet  of  execrable  poets  praifing  her 
Hyacinthin  locks,  making  them  up  into  curls,  and  comparing  them  to 
leaves  of  parilcy,  though,  in  fadt,  there  was  not  one  belonging  to  her. 

Panthea,  therefore,  laughed  at  all  thofe  who  yielded  themfelves  up  to 
adulation,  and  obferved,  that  praifes  were  like  pictures,  which  pleafed  only 
becaufe  they  flattered  and  deceived  :  many,  faid  Ihe,  only  admit  thofe 
painters  who  can  draw  a  handfome  likenefs  of  them  ;  there  are  even  fome 
who  will  bid  the  artifi  take  off  part  of  a  nofe,  make  the  eyes  blacker,  or 
add  any  other  beauty,  which  they  would  be  thought  poffeffed  of:  forgetful 
that  they  are  all  the  while  crowning  with  applaufe  fuch  pictures  as  do  not  in 
the  leaft  referable  themfelves. 

Such  were  her  obfervations  on  your  book,  which,  however,  in  many  parts 
flie  much  admired,  though  flie  could  not  bear  your  comparing  her  to  Juno 


*  Get  up.]  A  fliort  perfon,  whilft  fitting,  may  be  imagined  tall,  but  (lauding  upright  mull  al¬ 
ways  difeover  the  real  fize  and  height. 
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and  Venus.  They,  fays  flie,  are  far  beyond  me ;  beyond,  indeed,  any 
thing  human  1  nor  do  I  defire  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Penelope,  Arete, 
and  Theano,  any  more  than  with  the  firft  of  the  goddeffes.  I  am  a  religious 
Worfhipper  of  the  gods,  and  fearful  of  offending  them,  and  were  I  to  admit 
fuch  flattery,  fhould  dread  the  fate  of  *  Cafliopeia,  though  fhe  only  com¬ 
pared  herfelf  to  the  Nereids,  and  adored  Juno  and  Venus.  This  part,  there¬ 
fore,  fhe  defired  you  would  alter;  fhe  would,  otherwife,  call  thofe  godcicdes 
to  witnefs,  it  was  not  written  by  her  defire,  or  with  her  approbation,  but  was 
entirely  difagreeable  to  her,  as  void  of  piety  and  religion.  She  fhould  look 
upon  it  as  impious,  to  fuffer  herfelf  to  be  compared  to  the  Cnidian  or  Gar¬ 
den  Venus;  and  begged  you  would  recolleCt  what  you  faid  yourfelf,  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  your  book,  when  you  praifed  her  modefty  and  humble  be¬ 
haviour,  that  never  foared  above  human  nature,  but  confined  its  flight  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  mortality;  and  yet  you  lift  her  up  to  heaven,  and  compare 
her  to  the  inhabitants  of  it.  She  would  rather  wifh  you  thought  her  capable 
of  imitating  Alexander,  who,  when  the  fculptor  promifed  to  make  mount 
Athos  into  a  ftatue  of  him,  with  two  cities  in  his  hand,  would  not  en¬ 
courage  fuch  a  ridiculous  fcheme,  but  advifed  the  man  to  let  it  remain  as  it 
was,  and  not  attempt  to  fafhion  a  mountain  of  fuch  an  immenfe  fize,  into  the 
fhape  and  refemblance  of  a  diminutive  mortal.  She  praifed,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  conqueror’s  greatnefs  of  mind,  which,  fhe  faid,  would  raife  a 
nobler  ftatue  to  him  than  Athos  itfelf  in  the  opinion  of  pofterity,  as  it  was 
doubtlefs  a  proof  of  the  higheft  magnanimity  to  defpife  and  rejedt  fo  great 
an  honour. 

For  herfelf,  file  faid,  fhe  much  admired  the  ingenuity  and  perfection  of 
your  portraits,  but  could  by  no  means  admit  of  their  likenefs  to  her,  as  nei¬ 
ther  fhe,  nor  any  other  woman,  could  ever  arrive  at  fuch  perfection.  She 
begs  leave,  therefore,  to  return  the  intended  honour  back  upon  your  hands, 
and  with  all  humility  adores  your  archetypes;  begs  you  would  praife  thofe 
virtues  only,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  humanity,  and  that  you  would  not 
make  the  fhoe  too  big  for  the  foot,  left  it  fhould  throw  her  down,  when  fhe 
walks  in  it. 

*  Caffiofeia.']  Wife  of  Cepheus,  king  of  ./Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  She  bond¬ 
ed  that  fhe  was  handfomer  than  Juno,  which  the  goddefs,  as  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  was 
highly  incenfed  at,  and  took  the  fird  opportunity  to  make  an  end  of  her.  She  met,,  however,, 
afterwards  with  a  noble  recompence  for  her  fufferings  on  earth,  being  placed,  with  all  her  fa¬ 
mily,  in  heaven,  where  fhe  dill  fhines  as  a  condellation.. 
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I  have  heard,  faid  {he,  (whether  it  be  true  or  not,  you  men  know  beft,) 
that  the  victors  at  the  Olympic  games  are  not  permitted  to  have  ftatues  of' 
them  made  bigger  than  themfeives;  that  the  judges  always  take  care  of  this, 
and  are  even  more  nice  in  the  examination  of  them  than  of  the  candidates* 
Take  care,  therefore,  that  your  meafure  alfo  is  exa£t,  or  the  judges  will  re* 
iedt  your  portraits. 

Such  is  her  opinion  of  your  performance :  I  would  advife  you,  there¬ 
fore,  Lycinus,  to  revife  and  corredl  it,  that  you  may  not  be  accufed  of  im¬ 
piety.  She  appeared,  indeed,  herfelf,  highly  difpleafed  at  fome  parts,  and 
feemed  to  ihudder  at  them,  deprecating  the  wrath  of  the  goddefles,  to  ren¬ 
der  them  propitious  to  her,  and  incline  them  to  pardon  a  weak  woman.  To 
fay  the  truth,  l  am,  mylelf,  a  little  of  her  opinion  :  when  I  heard  you,  in¬ 
deed,  firft  repeat  it,  I  found  no  fault ;  but  after  what  lhe  faid,  began,  I  own, 
to  think  as  {he  did.  It  is  the  fame  thing  with  regard  to  opinions,  as  with 
objects  of  fight ;  when  the  thing  is  clofe  to  us,  and  juft  before  our  eyes,  we 
cannot  obferve  it  diftinftly  ;  but  if  we  draw  back  a  little,  and  view  it  at  a 
proper  diftance,  it  is  alt  clear  and  plain,  and  we  fee  immediately  what  is 
right,  and  what  is  wrong  in  it. 

To  compare  a  mere  mortal  with  Juno  and  Venus,  what  is  it  in  effect  but  to 
depreciate  the  goddefles  ?  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  lefier  is  not  made  fo  much 
greater  by  the  comparifon,  as  the  greater  is  diminifhed  and  degraded  by  it; 
for,  if  two  men  walk  together,  one  very  tall,  and  the  other  extremely  fhort, 
if  you  would  make  them  appear  of  equal  height,  you  cannot  do  it  by  fetting 
the  little  one  on  his  tip-toes,  but  by  the  tall  man’s  {looping  down  to  him  ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  the  divine  nature  mull  be  diminifhed  and  made  lower 
by  viiiir  companion*  If,  indeed,  for  want  of  terreftrial  objefts,  you  are 
obliged  to  have  rccourfe  to  celeftial  ones,  the  fault  will  be  more  venial ;  but 
when  you  had  fo  many  mortal  women  before  you,  to  compare  her  to  Venus 
and  Juno  was  totally  unnecefiary.  Take  off,  therefore,  my  good  friend, 
what  is  more  than  fuflicicnt,  and  what  is  obnoxious  :  this  whole  piece,  in¬ 
deed,  is  foreign  to  vour  nature  and  difpofition  ;  for  you  are  feidom  inclined  to 
panegyric,  though  at  prefent  fo  wonderfully  altered,  that  from  a  niggard  in 
praife,  you  on  a  fudden  are  grown  prodigal  of  it  ;  but  never  be  afliamed  of 
mending.  Phidias  did  fo,  when  he  made  his  Jove;  for  when  he  firft  pro- 
duccd  his  work,  he  flood  behind  the  door  and  liftened  to  thofe  who  either 
piidfed  or  condemned  it.  One  found  fault  with  the  nofe  becaufe  it  was  too 
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broad,  another  with  the  face  for  being  too  long,  and  a  third  with  fomething 
elfe.  When  they  were  all  gone,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  again,  and  corredied  his 

figure  according  to  the  feveral  obfervations  on  it;  the  opinion  of  numbers, 

* 

he  thought,  was  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed,  and  that  many  muft  of  neceflity 
judge  better  than  one,  even  though  he  were  a  Phidias. 

This  I  have  faithfully  delivered  from  her,  and  beg  you  will  take  the  fame 
advice  from  your  old  friend  and  companion. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  proteft,  Polyftratus,  I  did  not  know  you  were  fo  great  an  oracor ;  you 
have  made  fo  long  a  fpeech,  and  brought  fo  heavy  a  charge  againft  my  poor 
book,  that  I  Ihall  never  be  able  to  anfwer  it.  Bur,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is 
contrary  to  the  ufual  form  of  proceeding,  to  pafs  fentence  on  a  man  before 
the  caufe  is  tried,  or  his  advocate  appears  for  him.  “  It  is  very  eafy,  as  the 
proverb  fays,  to  win  the  race  when  you  run  by  yourfelf and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  I  fhould  be  caft,  when  I  had  not  the  liberty  to  defend  myfdf ;  but  what 
was  worft  of  all,  you  were,  yourfelves,  both  accufers  and  judges.  What 
am  I  to  do  then  ?  muft  I  fubmit  to  your  decrees,  or,  like  the  poet  of  *  Hi- 
mera,  fing  a  palinodia;  or  will  you  permit  me  to  have  a  re-hearing  ? 

POLY  STRATUS. 

By  all  means,  if  you  have  anything  proper  to  urge  in  your  own  behalf; 
nor  will  you  plead  before  enemies  as  you  feem,  to  think  us,  but  amongft 
your  beft  friends ;  for  myfelf,  I  am  a  party  concerned,  and  Ihall  be  ready  to 
aflift  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  am  only  forry  that  fhe  is  not  prefent,  for  now  I  muft  tranfmit  my  de- 

* 

fence  by  another  hand  ;  however,  if  you  will  be  as  faithful  a  mefienger  from 
me  to  her,  as  you  were  from  her  to  me,  I  will  e’en  caft  the  dye, 

POLYSTRATUvS. 

Never  fear  that,  Lycinus,  I  will  repeat  your  fpeech  like  a  good  adfor,  you 
may  depend  on  it ;  but  be  brief,  I  defire,  that  I  may  be  able  to  remember  it. 

L  Y  C  r  N  u  s. 

So  heavy  an  accufation  will  require  a  long  defence,  but  for  your  fake  I 

Ihall  contract  it ;  tell  her,  therefore,  this  from  me 

% 

#  Of  Him  era  ]  Stefichorus,  the  famous  Sicilian  lyric  poet,  who,  having  in  one  of  his  odes 
taken  fome  liberties  with  the  chara&er  of  that  immaculate  lady,  the  celebrated  Helen,  was 
punifhed  for  it  by  her  brothers  with  blindnefs.  He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  their  god- 
Ihips,  by  recanting,  in  a  palinodia,  and,  in  confueqeuce  of  it,  was  reflored  to  his  fight. 
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POLYSTRATUS. 

A 

You  had  better  fpeak  as  if  fhe  was  now  before  you,  and  then  when  I  go  to 
her,  I  will  imitate  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

We  will  fuppofe  her,  here  then  if  you  pleafe,  and  thatlhe  has  juft  fpoke 
what  you  told  me  Ihe  did,  and  now  I  am  going  to  anfwer  her ;  yet  I  muft 
fairly  acknowlege  to  you,  the  affair  becomes  dreadfully  ferious  :  I  know  not 
why,  but  as  you  fee,  1  abfolutely  fweat,  and  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits* 

I  think  I  fee  her  before  me,  and  am  terrified:  I  muft  begin,  however,  for 
now  fhe  is  come,  there  is  no  retiring. 

POLY  STRATUS. 

But  fee !  her  countenance  is  full  of  benignity,  fhe  fmiles  propitious  on. 
you ;  therefore,  be  confident,  and  proceed. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Mod  noble  and  illuftrious  lady,  lavifh  as  I  have  been  of  your  praifes,  for. 
fo  you  fay  I  am  ;  nothing  which  I  ever  extolled  you  for,  is  equal  to  your 
piety  to  the  gods,  which  incited  you  to  find  fault  with  your  poor  admirer  ^ 
this  is  infinitely  fuperior  to  all  I  ever  faid  of  you  ;  you  will  pardon,  if  through1 
ignorance  alone,  amongft  my  portraits,  I  omitted  it ;  for  this,  above  all  others,, 
1  fhould  have  reprefented.  Here,  therefore,  at  leaft,  you  muft  acknowlege,. 
I  went  not  too  far,  but  fell  fhort  of  what  you  deferved ;  I  left  out  that,,  in¬ 
deed,  which  contributes  more  than  all  to  purity  of  manners,  and  a  perfedt 
mind  ;  inafmuch,  as  thofe  who  moft  truly  worfhip  God,,  always  behave  beft 
towards  man.  If,  therefore,.  I  corredt  my  pidture,  it  muft  be,  not  by  taking, 
any  thing  away  from  it,  but  by  adding  this  as  the  crown  of  all.  There  is- 
one  thing,  moreover,  which  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for,,  and  that  is,, 
when  I  praifed  your  moderation  and  humility,  and  faid  that  your  good  for¬ 
tune  and  profperity  had  never  made  you  proud  or  infolent,  you  condemn  me- 
for  it,  and  by  that  very  cenfure  confirm  the  truth  of  it  y  for,  furely,  not 
greedily  to  fvvallow  fuch  praife,  but  to  be  confounded  at,  and  fay  you  did  not 
merit,  is  but  to  fhew  yourfelf  ftill  more  deferring  of  it.  One  may  apply  to> 
you  the  anfwer  of  Diogenes,  who,,  being  afked  how  glory  might  be  acquir¬ 
ed,  replied,  “  By  contemning  it and,  if  I  were  afked  myfelf,  who  was. 
moft  worthy  of  praife,  I  fhould  anfwer,  ce  Thofe  who  wifh  not  to  be  praifed 
at  all.” 

But  this,  you  will  fay,  is  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  caufe  in  hand :  I  ftand  accufed  of  comparing  you,  in  the  pidture 
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which  I  drew  of  your  perfon,  to  the  Cnidian  and  Garden  Venus,  and  like- 
wife  to  Juno  and  Minerva;  It  is  an  old  obfervation,  that  painters  and  poets 
are  not  to  be  called  to  account  for  what  they  fay ;  much  lefs,  confequently, 
fiach  as  write  in  humble  profe,  like  myfelf :  praife  is  free,  nor  is  there  any 
law  to  limit  the  fize  and  extent  of  it:  all  it  is  bound  to  is,  to  prove  the  ob¬ 
ject  praifed  worthy  of  admiration,  and  of  imitation  alfo.  But  I  fliall  not 
dwell  on  this  argument,  left  you  lhould  fay,  it  is  becaufe  I  have  no  other  to 
produce:  all  I  fliall  now  contend  for  is,  that  in  panegyric  we  have  a  right 
to  make  ufe  of  images  and  fimilitudes,  and  the  principal  merit  is  to  draw 
a  fit  comparifon.  We  muft  not  compare  one  thing  with  another  that  is  equal 
to  it,  or  that  is  inferior,  but  with  what  is  more  excellent :  if  you  fpeak  of  a 
dog,  and  fay  he  is  better  than  a  fow  or  a  cat,  what  extraordinary  praife  is  it? 
or,  if  you  compared  him  to  a  wolf,  would  it  be  any  great  encomium  ?  What 
then  would  be  the  proper  fimilitude?  Doubtlefs,  to  fay,  he  was  equal  in  fize 
and  ftrength  to  a  lion.  When  the*  poet  fpeaks  of  Orion’s  dog,  he  calls  him 
the  lion-tamer:  this  is  the  higheft  praife  he  could  beftow  on  him.  If  a  man 
were  to  make  an  encomium  on  Milo  the  Crotonian,  Glaucus  of  Caryflus, 
or  Polydamas,  and  lhould  fay,  that  each  of  them  was  ftronger  than  a  wo¬ 
man,  would  not  you  think  him  injeft?  nor  would  it  be  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  either  of  thefe  would  be  fuperior  to  any  one  man.  But  how  has  the 
noble  poet  deferibed  Glaucus, 

Doth  he  not  put  forth 
The  ftrength  of  Pollux,  or  the  iron  fon 
Of  great  Alcmena  — - 

You  fee  how  he  compares  him  to  the  gods,  nay,  even  makes  him  fuperior 
to  them  ;  and  yet  neither  did  Glaucus  refent  his  being  likened  to  the  gods, 
nor  did  the  gods  punilh  Glaucus  or  the  poet ;  both,  on  the  contrary,  were 
held  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  veneration  by  the  Greeks;  Glaucus  for  his 
wonderful  ftrength,  and  Homer  for  the  celebration  of  him.  Wonder  not, 
therefore,  if,  when  I  wanted  a  comparifon  to  illuftrate  my  fubjed,  I  made 
ufe  of  thenobleft  I  could  procure.  You  fay,  you  hate  flatterers,  and  I  com¬ 
mend  you  for  it;  but  I  would  have  you  diftinguifh  between  praife  and  adula¬ 
tion  ;  the  flatterer,  who  confults  his  own  intereft  without  any  regard  to 

4 

•  The  poet.]  The  paflage  here  quoted  is  probably  from  Pindar,  but  is  not  to  be  met  with  is 
any  of  his  works  now  extant. 

+  Mi  Jo  A  The  famous  wreftler. 

N  2  truth. 
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truth,  loads  every  thing  with  praife,  fays  what  he  pleafes,  makes  no  fcruple 
ofafferting  that  Therfites  was  handfomer  than  Achilles,  and  that  of  all  the 
warriors  who  fought  at  Troy,  Neftor  was  the  yoiingeft ;  he  will  fwear  that 
the  *  fon  of  Crcefus  could  hear  better  than  •+  Melampodes,  and  that  $  Phi- 
neus  had  lharper  eyes  than  ||  Lynceus,  if  he  could  get  any  thing  by  it  :  whilft 
the  true  encomiaft  never  fays  the  thing  that  is  not,  but  where  good  qualities 
are  planted  by  nature,  he  improves,  increafes,  and  fets  them  off  to  the  belt 
advantage.  If  he  would  praife  a  horfe,  I  mean  afwift  courfer,  he  ventures 

to  fay, 

§  He  lightly  flamming,  when  he  fweeps  the  plain, 

Nor  plys  the  grafs,  nor  bends  the  tender  grain. 

•  • 

Nor  would  he  fcruple,  perhaps,  to  call  the  fleeteft  of  them  ftorm-footed- 
If  he  was  to  commend  a  beautiful  and  well-built  houfe,  he  might  cry  our, 

4-  Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above, 

* 

My  wonder  dictates,  is  the  dome  of  Jove. 

A  flatterer  would  fay  juft  the  fame  of  a  fwine-herd’s  cottage,  if  he  thought 
the  matter  would  pay  him  for  it.  Like  Cynsethus,  the  flatterer  of  **  Deme¬ 
trius,  who,  when  he  had  worn  out  very  mode  of  adulation,  at  laft  complimented 
him  on  his  cough,  and  vowed  that  he  hawked  and  fpit  moft  harmonioufly.  The 
difference  between  them,  therefore,  is,  that  the  flatterer  helitates  not  to  tell 
the  mod  diredt  falfchoods,  if  he  can  pleafe  his  patron;  the  encomiaft  only 
raifes  and  illuftrates  what  is  true;  add  to  this,  that  the  one  makes  ufe  of  all 

the  hyperboles  he  can  meet  with,  whilft  the  other  is  moderate  even  in  them, 

% 

* 

*  Son  of  Crcefus.]  Who  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

f  Melampodes.]  Or,  as  lie  is  called  by  other  authors,  Melampus,  was  an  eminent  phyfician, 
of  whom  many  wonderful  (lories  are  told,  and  amongft  the  reft,  that  he  could  diftinguifh  founds 
fo  well,  as  even  to  underftand  the  language  of  birds.  See  Plin,  x.  49. 

J  Pbineus.]  The  fon  of  Agenor,  he  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas,  but  after¬ 
wards  repudiated  her,  and  commanded  the  eyes  of  two  children  which  he  had  by  her  to  be  put  j 
out.  Boreas,  in  revenge,  puniflied  him  with  blindnefs. 

||  Lynceus. 3  The  moft  (harp . lighted  of  mortals. 

§  He  lightly ,  t5V.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  xx.  1.  269. 

Storm  footed.]  Gr.  attoovodW,  an  epithet  made  ufe  of  by  Homer,  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus, 
generally  attributed  to  him. 

4-  Such ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyiley,  b.  iv.  1.  89. 

**  Demetrius.]  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  of  whom  Lucian  fpeaks  in  another  place. 
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and  keeps  within  proper  limits.  Thefe,  out  of  many  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  are  the  fpecific  differences  of  praife  and  adulation,  which  I  mu  ft  beg 
you  to  remark,  that  you  may  not  fufpedt  all  of  flattery,  but  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  give  to  each  its  proper  meafure. 

Let  me  then  be  judged  by  this  rule;  apply  it  to  what  I  have  written  con¬ 
cerning  you,  and  fay  to  which  clafs  I  belong.  Had  I  compared  an  ugly  and 
deformed  wretch  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  I  had  been,  indeed,  an  impoftor, 
a  worfe  flatterer  than  Cinsethus,  but  when  I  fpoke  of  one  who,  as  every  body 
knew,  deferved  all  that  could  be  faid  of  her,  furely  it  could  not  be  cenfurcd 
as  deviating  from  the  truth. 

But,  perhaps,  you  will  fay  (you  have,  indeed,  already  faid),  that  I  might 
have  praifed  your  beauty,  but  that  I  ogght  not  thus  invidioufly  to  compare 
a  mortal  to  a  goddefs  :  but,  for  I  mufi  tell  you  the  real  truth,  I  did  not 
compare  a  mortal  to  a  goddefs,  but  only  to  the  work  of  an  eminent  artift  in 
brafs,  ftone,  or  ivory.  There  could  be  no  impiety  in  faying  that  refembled 
a  mortal  which  was  made  by  one ;  unlefs  you  will  fay  the  picture  .by  Phi¬ 
dias  was  the  true  Minerva,  or  the  flatue  made  at  Cnidus  but  a  few  years 
fince,  by  Praxiteles,  was  the  celeftial  Venus:  take  heed,  noble  lady,  you 
think  not  thus  of  the  immortals,  whofe  true  image  is  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  imitation. 

But  if  I  had  even  faid,  you  were  like  the  goddefles  themfelves,  I  am  not 
the  firft  who  ftruckout  this  path  ;  many  of  our  beft  poets  have  done  it  be¬ 
fore  me,  and  particularly  Homer,  your  own  fellow-citizen,  whom  I  here 
call  upon  to  plead  for  me,  for  he  mufi  fall  under  the  fame  condemnation  : 
let  me  afk  him,  or  rather  let  me  afk  you  for  him  (for  you  remember,  and 
happily  for  you,  all  his  charming  verfes),  does  he  not  cell  us,  when  fpeaking 
of  the  captive  Brifeis,  that  flie,  who  refembled  golden  Venus,  wept  over 
Patroclus,  and  a  little  after,  as  if  not  fatisfied  with  comparing  her  to  Venus 
only,  he  fays, 

*  Prone  on  the  body  fell — the  heavenly  fair. 

And  do  you  abhor  him  for  this,  do  you  throw  by  his  book,  or  do  you  al¬ 
low  him  the  liberty  of  praife?'  if  you  refufe,  pofterity  hath  already  bellowed 
it  on  him  ;  I  know  none  who  accufe  him  of  impiety,  nor  is  there  a  man  to  be 

s 

*  Prone ,  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xix.  Pope  here  calls  her  the  heavenly  fair, 

which  is  a  bad  tranflation  of  Homer’s  E*x>j a  Qmo-u 
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found  who  will  dare  to  beat  his  ftatue,  or  to  mark  thefe  verfes  as  j-  fpurious, 
and  not  belonging  to  him.  Shall  Homer  then,  liken  a  weeping  Barbarian  to 
golden  Venus,  and  I,  becaufe  you  will  not  be  praifed  for  beauty,  muft  not 
compare  even  to  the  ftatue  of  a  goddefs  the  moft  lovely  of  women,  whofe 
chearful  countenance  is  ever  covered  with  fmiles  ?  for  in  fmiles,  at  leaft,  we 
refemble  the  immortals.  Obferve,  in  his  Agamemnon,  how  fparing  he  is 
of  his  divinities,  giving  him  a  proportion  of  each,  his  eyes  and  head  are  like 
Jove,  his  belt  like  Mars,  and  his  breaft  like  Neptune ;  dividing  the  man  in¬ 
to  parts,  to  fuit  his  reprefentation  of  the  deities  :  in  another  place  he  com¬ 
pares  him  to  Mars,  the  man-flayer.  Phryges,  he  tells  us,  had  the  form  of  a 
god  ;  and  often  calls  Achilles  the  godlike  fon  of  Peleus.  But  I  muft  return 
to  examples  of  women  ;  you  remember  where  he  fays. 

Like  Dian  fhe,  or  golden  Venus - 

And  again. 

As  Dian  wand’ring  o’er  the  mountains  ftrays. 

He  not  only  likens  men  themfelves  to  gods,  but  even  talks  of  Euphorbus’s 
hair,  and  that  ftained  with  blood,  as  refembling  the  Graces.  There  is  not, 
in  fliort,  any  fpecies  of  poetry  that  is  not  adorned  with  divine  images  :  blot 
them  all  out,  therefore,  or  indulge  me  in  the  fame  liberty.  So  far,  indeed, 
arc  fimilitudes  of  this  kind  from  being  liable  to  cenfure,  that  Homer  fre¬ 
quently  praifes  his  deities  by  images  drawn  from  inferior  nature :  compares 
Juno’s  eyes  to  thofe  of  an  ox,  another  poet  tells  us,  Venus  had  eye-brows 
like  violets,  and  who,  that  knows  ever  fo  little  of  the  blind  bard,  does  not 
remember  his  rofy-finger’d  goddefs  ? 

To  be  likened  to  the  gods  in  lhape  and  form  is  furely  venial  :  how  much 
bolder  are  thofe  who  aflume  their  names,  like  Dionyfius,  EUepheftion,  Zeno, 
Pofidonius,  and  Hermjeus  !  The  wife  of  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  called 

t 

herfvlf  Latona  ;  and  yet  the  goddefs  refented  it  not,  though  (he  might  have 
turned  her,  like  Niobe,  into  (tone.  I  need. not  mention  the  Egyptians, 
who,  though  the  moft  fuperftitious  of  all  people,  make  ufe  of  the  divine 
names  perpetually  :  every  thing  with  them  comes  from  heaven. 

You  need  not,  therefore,  be  fo  fearful  of  praife;.  if  there  be  any  thing 
impious  or  profane  in  what  I  wrote,  it  is  not  your  fault,  unlefs  you  think  it 

t  Spurious,]  Greek,  t>j  voQx,  the  Englifh,  it  is  obfervable,  anfwers  exactly  to  the  original. 

one. 
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one,  even  to  have  read  it :  the  gods  will  punifh  me  for  it,  when  they  have 
firft  revenged  themfelves  on  Homer,  and  the  reft  of  the  poets  ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  Ihewn  their  refentment  againft  the  *  firft  of  philofophers,  who  has 
faid  that,  man  is  the  image  of  god. 

I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  fay,  but  muft  leave  off  for  the  fake  of  this  Po- 
lyftratus,  who  will  otherwife  not  be  able  to  remember  it. 

P  O  L  Y  S  T  R  A  T  U  S.. 

♦ 

I  do  not  know,  indeed,  Lycinus,  whether  I  can  or  not,  for  you  have 
been  very  long,  and  much  beyond  your  glafs  already ;  but  I  will  ende¬ 
avour,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  recolledt  what  you  have  faid,  and  fhall  go  to 
her  immediately,  firft  taking  care  to  flop  my  ears,  that  nothing  may 
get  in  and  difturb  the  order  of  things  for  then,,  perhaps,  1  fhall  be 
+  hilled  for  my  pains- 

1,  Y  C  I  N  U 

I  have  given  you  your  part,  Polyftratus;  it  is  your  bufinefs  to  adt  it  well. 

0 

I  muft  be  gone  ;  when  the  judges  have  palled  fentence,  I  fhall  come  back, 
to*  know  the  fate  of  my  performance- 

t 

*  Firft  of  philofophers, \  Plato. 

f  Hljfed .]  Alluding  to  the  image  he  had  before  made  ufeof,  when  he  faid,  that,  like  a  good 
a£or,  he  would  play  the  part  of  Lucian  before  the  emprefs  as  well  as  he  could,  and  hoped  to  re- 
prefent  him  faithfully. 


t  o  x. 


T  O  X  A  R  I  S, 

A  DIALOGUE  ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

This  Dialogue  is  very  entertaining*  The  Stories  are  well  told  and  extremely  inter  eft- 
ing  :  at  the  fame  Time  that  a ft r iking  Contraft  between  the  Grecian  and  Scythian 
Manners  prefents  a  Degree  of  Light  and  Shade  which  greatly  embellijhes  the 
PiSlure. 

MNESIPPUS,  TOXARIS. 

MNESIPPUS. 

IS  it  fo,  indeed,  Toxaris  ?  do  you  Scythians  facrifice  to  Py lades  and 
Oreftes,  and  believe  them  to  be  gods  ? 

TOXARIS. 

We  facrifice  to  them,  Mnefippus,  not  as  gods,  but  as  good  men. 

MNESIPPUS. 

# 

Have  you  a  law,  then,  which  obliges  you  to  facrifice  to  g<?od  men  after 
their  deaths,  as  if  they  were  divinities  ? 

TOXARIS, 

We  have;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  honour  them  alfo  with  public  fefti- 
vals  and  folemnities. 

MNESIPPUS. 

And  for  what  purpofe  ?  that  the  dead  may  be  propitious  to  you  ? 

$ 

TOXARIS. 

There  would  be  no  harm,  perhaps,  in  that ;  but  *  we  do  it  principally 
for  the  fake  of  the  living,  paying  due  honours  to  the  ■  memory  of  our  de¬ 
parted  heroes,  in  hopes  of  perfuading  others  to  follow  their  example. 

MNESIPPUS. 

* 

There  you  are  certainly  in  the  right:  but  how  came  you  to  fix  on  Pylades 
and  Oreftes  as  worthy  of  divine  honours,  who  were  ftrangers,  and,  what  is 
worfe,  enemies  to  you  ?  who,  when  your  anceftors,  the  Scythians  of  that 
time,  had  feized  on,  and  were  going  to  facrifice  them  to  Diana,  bribed  the 
keepers,  broke  through  the  guard,  killed  your  king,  dole  away  the  prieftefs, 
and  took  the  goddefs  herfelf  along  with  them,  and,  fetting  all  your  laws  at 
defiance,  efcaped  from  you.  If  for  this,  indeed,  you  honour  them,  it  can- 

*  We  do  t5V.]  This  is  the  papifPs  plea  for  his  worlhip  of  faints  and  martyrs. 
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not  fail  but  you  will  find  enough  to  imitate  their  conduCt.  Look  back  on 
what  is  pafied,  and  judge  whether  it  would  be  to  your  advantage  to  call  in 
any  more  fuch  guefts  as  Pylades  and  Oreftes.  If  the  reft  of  your  divinities 
fhould  be  carried  off  in  the  fame  manner,  you  will  foonjae  left  without  any 
gods  at  all,  and  you  tnuft  make  them  of  thofe  very  men  who  came  to  de¬ 
prive  you  of  your  deities.  Formerly  you  would  not  own  them  for  divinities, 
but  now  you  facrifice  to  them,  and  offer  up  victims  to  thofe  who  were  very 
near  being  victims  themfelves.  This  appears  to  me,  I  own,  truly  ridicu¬ 
lous,  and  beyond  all  example. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

What  they  did  at  that  time  I  think  great  and  noble,  for  fo,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  it  was.  To  attempt  fuch  an  undertaking,  to  fail  fo  far  from  their 
own  country,  through  feas  unknown  and  untried  by  any  Grecians  except 
thofe  who  went  to  Colchis,  not  terrified  by  the  reports  of  its  being  an  in- 
hofpitable  climate,  inhabited  by  favage  nations  :  to  behave  fo  bravely  when 
taken,  and,  not  content  with  efcaping  from  us,  to  revenge  the  injuries  they 
had  received  on  our  tyrant,  and  bear  away  the  goddefs  with  them,  furely 
thefe  were  deeds  truly  admirable,  and  worthy  of  divine  honours.  But 
know,  my  friend,  it  is  not  for  this  alone  we  look  upon  Pylades  and  Oreftes 
as  our  greateft  heroes. 

MNESIPPUS. 

Let  me  know,  then,  what  they  ever  did  befides  which  was  fo  wonderful 
and  god-like  :  for,  as  to  their  fkill  in  navigation,  I  can  fhew  you  fome  mer- 

f 

chants,  who  are  much  more  divine  voyagers  than  either  of  them  ;  particularly 
amongft  the  Phoenicians,  who  will  not  only  fail  to  Pontus,  Mseotis,  and  Bof- 
phorus,  but  through  the  Greek  and  Barbarian  fea;  who  run  over  the  whole 
coaft  every  year,  and  return  home  at  the  latter  end  of  it  :  thefe  you  may 
juft  as  well  make  gods  of,  though  three  parts  of  them  are  no  better  than 

victuallers  and  fifhmongers, 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

Mark,  now,  my  friend,  how  much  better  judges  of  good  men  we  Bar¬ 
barians  are  than  yon.  Neither  at  Argos  or  Mycence  is  there  any  monument 
to  Pylades  or  Oreftes,  whilft  we  have  ereCted  a  temple,  offer  facrificc,  and 
pay  every  honour  to  them  both,  as  friends  and  companions.  Nor  becaufe 
they  were  ftrangers  did  Scythia  efteem  them  lefs  worthy  of  her  notice:  we 
never  afk  of  what  country  a  good  man  is,  nor,  if  they  have  done  noble  ae- 
Vol.  II.  O  tions. 
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tions,  whether  they  are  our  friends  ;  but  when  they  are  praife-worthy,  con- 
fider  them  as  our  own.  But  that  which  above  all  excited  our  applaufe  and 
admiration  of  thefe  men  was,  that  they  feemed  to  be  the  belt  friends  that 
ever  lived  ;  the  great  legiflators,  appointed,  as  it  were,  by  heaven,  to  teach 
mankind  how  friends  fhould  a&  in  all  ranks  and  circumftances  of  life  :  and 
therefore  intitled  to  the  praife  and  worfhip  of  every  noble  Scythian.  What 
they  did  for  each  other,  and  what  they  fuffered,  our  anceftors  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  a  pillar  of  brafs,  in  the  Orefteum,  and  made  a  law  that  this 
fhould  be  the  firft  ftudy  of  their  children.  Sooner  would  one  of  them  for¬ 
get  the  name  of  his  father  than  the  a£ts  of  Pylades  and  Oreftes.  On  the 
walls  of  the  temple  is  painted,  by  ancient  artifts,  the  whole  hiftory,  as  en¬ 
graved  on  the  pillar.  There  you  fee  Oreftes  failing  with  his  friend,  his  fhip 
fplit  on  the  rock,  himfelf  taken,  and  Iphigenia  preparing  to  facrifice  him  : 
in  another  part  he  is  reprefented  freed  from  his  chains,  flaying  Thoas,  and 
feveral  other  Scythians  :  their  fetting  fail  with  Iphigenia  and  the  goddefs 
the  Scythians  attempting  to  board  the  fhip,  and  hanging  on  the  rudder,, 
fome  wounded,  and  repulfed,  others  frightened,  and  fwimming  back  to 
fhore.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  wall  is  pourtrayed  the  mutual  affedtion 
of  the  two  friends  in  their  battle  with  the  Scythians  :  the  painter  ha9 
drawn  one  of  them  driving  away  the  enemies  who  attacked  the  other,  with¬ 
out  regarding  thofc  who  fell  on  himfelf,  as  if  carelefs  of  his  own  life,  if  he 
could  but  preferve  that  of  his  friend,  covering  him  on  every  fide,  and  re¬ 
ceiving  the  flrokes  that  were  aimed  at  him.  That  ftrong  attachment,  that 
mutual  participation  of  dangers  and  afflictions,  that  truth,  honour,  fidelity, 
love,  and  kindnefs,  which  they  fhewed  for  each  other,  we  regarded  as 
fomething  more  than  human,  as  proofs  of  a  mind  far  fuperior  to  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  mankind,  who,  when  the  *  wind  fets  fair,  and  the  voyage  is  pros¬ 
perous,  refent  it  highly  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  a  fhare  in  the  happinefs 
of  their  friends,  and  yet,  if  it  turns  about,  retire,  and  leave  them  alone. 


•*  U'Tjen  the  'wind,  fee.]  There  is  a  ftriking  elegance  and  propriety  in  this  image.  Prior  has 
finely  improved  upon  it  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Henry  and  Emma,  where  he  makes  his  he¬ 
roine  fay  to  her  lover, 

Did  I  but  purpofe  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  fmooth  furface  of  a  fummer’s  fea. 

While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  profp’rous  gales, 

And  fortune’s  favour  fills  the  fwelling  fails, 

Bht  would  forfake  the  fhip,  and  make  the  fhore, 

When  the  winds  whiflle,  and  the  tempefls  roar  ? 


expofed 
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expo  fed  to  all  the  dangers  of  the  ftorm.  The  Scythian  efteems  nothing  fo 
much  as  true  friendihip  :  there  is  not  any  thing  which  gives  him  more  plea¬ 
sure  and  fatisfadtion  than  to  partake  with  his  friend  of  every  forrow  and  ca¬ 
lamity,  nor  doth  he  hold  any  thing  more  fhameful  and  ignominious  than  to 
defert  and  betray  him  .;  for  this  we  honour  Pylades  and  Oreftes,  becaufe 
they  excelled  in  that  virtue  which  we  moft  admire  :  for  this  reafon,  we  call 
them  the  Coraci,  which,  in  our  language,  fgnifies,  the  gods  of  friendihip. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I  find,  Toxaris,  you  Scythians  are  not  only  famous  for  the  fwiftnefs  of 
.  your  arrows,  and  /kill  in  war,  but  for  your  eloquence  alfo.  Formerly,  £ 
own,  I  did  not  think  fo  of  you  ;  but  muft  now  confefs  you  feem  to  have  a 
proper  fenfe  of  juftice,  by  the  honours  which  you  pay  to  Pylades  and  Oreftes  ; 
nor  did  I  know,  my  friend,  that  you  were,  yourfelf,  fo  excellent  a  painter ; 
your  pictures  in  the  Oreftrum,  the  battle,  and  the  wounds  which  the  noble 
friends  received  for  each  other,  are  finely  drawn.  I  little  thought  that 
friendihip  was  held  in  fuch  high  efteeni  amongft  the  Scythians,  whom  I  al¬ 
ways  looked  on  as  a  favage  and  inhofpitable  people,  paflionate,  quarrelfomc, 
and  contentious,  ftrangers  to  friendihip,  even  amongft  their  neareft  kindred 
and  relations;  which,  I  was  inclined  to  believe,  as  well  from  many  other 
things  that  I  have  heard  concerning  them,  as  from  their  cuftom  of  devour¬ 
ing  their  own  parents  after  death. 

TOXARIS. 

With  regard  to  our  treatment  of,  and  veneration  for  our  parents,  I  {hall 
not  at  prefent  enter  into  difpute  with  you  ;  but  that  the  Scythians  are  much 
more  faithful  to  their  friends,  and  have  a  better  idea  of  friendihip  than  the 
Greeks,  is  paft  a  doubt.  By  your  own  gods,  I  intreat  you,  therefore,  do 
not  be  offended,  if  I  tell  you  what  I  have  remarked,  during  the  long  time 
that  I  have  lived  amongft  you  :  my  opinion  is,  that  you  talk  better  about 
friendihip  than  any  other  people,  but  are  fo  far  from  pradtifing  what  you 
preach,  that  you  entirely  content  yourfelf  with  only  praifing,  and  Ihewing 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  :  when  there  is  the  leaft  occafion  to  exercife  this  virtue, 
you  bely  your  own  words,  and  fall  off  from  your  promifes.  When  your 
tragedians  bring  on  the  ftage  fcenes  of  exalted  friendihip,  you  applaud  them 
moft  furioufly,  and  fometimes  even  Ihed  tears  at  the  reprefentation,  though, 
at  the  fame  time,  ye  will  none  of  you  do  any  thing  to  ferve  your  own  friends  : 
if  they  come  to  want  or  mifery,  your  tragic  fcenes  all  fly  off  as  fo  many 

O  2  dreams. 
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dreams,  and  leave  yon,  like  thofe  mute  perfonages  in  the  drama,  who  gape 
with  immenfe  wide  mouths,  and  fay  nothing.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
as  much  as  we  fall  fhort  of  you  in  words,  by  fo  much  do  we  excel  you  in  our 
actions,  at  leaft  with  regard  to  this  fubjedt. 

Let  us  then  make  this  agreement ;  we  will  permit,  on  both  lides,  the 
friends  of  former  ages  to  remain  in  peace ;  for  there,  I  think,  you  would 
have  the  better  of  me,  as  your  poets  bear  witnefs,  who,  in  moll  harmonious 
metre,  have  fung  the  praifes  of  Achilles  and  Patrocles,.  Thefeus  and  Piri- 
thous,  with  others  of  equal  renown  *  and  let  each  of  us  produce  fome  few 
examples  in  our  own  times,  I  from  Scythia,  and  you  from  Greece;  and 
whichever  fhall  bring  inftances  of  the  moft  noble  and  difinterefted  friendftfip, 

{hall  be  declared  vidtor  in  this  honourable  conteft.  For  my  own  part,  rather 

» 

would  I  be  conquered  in  fingle  fight,  and  have  my  right  hand  cut  off, 
(which  is  the  punifhment  infiifted  amongft  us,)  than  be  overcome,  efpec- 
ally  a  Scythian  by  a  Greek,  in  this  particular. 

MNESIPPUS. 

It  is  no  eafy  talk,  let  me  tell  you,  Toxaris,  to  engage  hand  in  hand  with 
fuch  a  warrior  as  you  are,  one  who  fo  well  knows  how  to  aim  the  *  arrows 
of  his  wit  and  eloquence.  Challenged,  however,  unexpectedly  as  I  am, 
I  will  not  tamely  give  up  the  caufe  of  Greece;  fhameful  and  ignominious, 
indeed,  would  it  be,  when  'f  they  two  alone  could  conquer  fo  many  Scy¬ 
thians,  as  fame  and  your  ancient  pictures  record,  which  you  have  juft  now 
fo  tragically  let  forth  ;  if,  after  this,  fo  many  cities,  and  nations,  all  Greece 
{hould  yield  the  palm,  and^be  overcome  by  you  alone  :  were  this  to  happen, 
I  fhould  deferve  not  to  lofe  my  right  hand,. as  you  fay,  but  to  have  my 
tongue  cut  out.  But  how  is  it  to  be  ?  mu  ft  each  of  us  produce  juft  fo  many 
friendly  actions,  or,  is  he  who  can  bring  the  moft,  to  be  declared  conqueror  ? 

TOXARIS. 

By  no  means  :  we  are  not  to  confider  the  quantity  of  examples,  but  the 
quality  of  them.  If  your  arrows  are  {harper,  and  more  penetrating  than 
mine,  though  only  equal  in  number,  they  will  make  the  deeper  wounds, 
and  I  fhall  yield  the  fooner  to  them. 

f 

*  The  arrows.']  Tnallufion  to  the  manner  of  fighting  generally  made  ufe  of  by  the  Scythians 
with  bows  and  arrows,  in  which  they  were  remarkably  Ikilful. 

f  They  mv.]  Pylades  and  Orefles,  as  reprefented  by  Toxaris  in  the  pifture. 
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MNESI  PPUS. 

‘  You  are  right:  let  us,  therefore,  fix  how  many  they  fhall  be,  five,  I 
think,  from  each  of  us,  will  be  fufficient. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

I  think  fo  too  :  do  you  begin  then,  but,  firft,  you  muft  fvvear  that  what 
you  relate  is  true,  otherwife  it  would  be  very  eafy  to  invent  ftories  of  this 
kind,  and  very  difficult  to  prove  the  falfehood.of  them;  whereas,  if  you 
fwear,  to  doubt  would  be  impiety, 

9 

MNESIPPUS. 

Let  us  fwear  then  if  you  think  it  necefiary  :  let  me  fee,  by  which  of  our 

4 

gods  now  —  what  fay  you  to  Jupiter  *-  Philius  ? 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

With  all  my  heart,  and  I  will  call  upon  one  of  our  gods,  that  will  beft 
anfwer  to  yours. 

MNESIPPUS. 

Bear  witnefs  then,  O  Jupiter  Philius,  that  what  I  am  about  to  fay,  either 
of  my  own  knowlegc,  or  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  certain  information 
of  others,  is  ftridtly  true  ;  that  I  will  make  no  fabulous,  or  theatrical  addi¬ 
tion  to  it.  Firft,  therefore,  I  lhall  relate  the  friendlhip  of  Dinias  and  Aga- 

thocles,  fo  much  celebrated  amongft  the  Ionians.  This  Agathocles,  who 
has  not  been  long  dead,  was  of  Samos,  not  diftinguifhed  from  his  country-  , 
men  for  birth  or  fortune,  but  by  the  fincerity  of  his  friendlhip  for  Dinias 

4 

of  Ephefus,  the  Ion  of  Lycion,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  from  his  in¬ 
fancy.  Dinias  was  immenfely  rich,  and,  as  is  ufual  with  fuch  as  come  fud- 
dcnly  into  great  fortunes,  was.vifited  by  a  number  of  people,  who  came  to 
car,  drink,  and  be  merry  with  him  ;  but  who,  at  the  fame  time,  little  merit¬ 
ed  the  title  of  real  friends.  Amongft  thefe,  Agathocles,  though  he  delight¬ 
ed  not  much  in  fuch  company,' was  admitted:  Dinias  paying  little  more 
regard  to  him  than  to  the  flatterers  Who  furrounded  him,  he  was  at  Lift  even 
affronted  at  the  freedom  which  he  took  to  reprove  him,  by  reminding  him 


*  Philius  ]  The  friendly.  Jupiter  was  called  and  as  the  great  protector  of  friends 

and  guefts.  Cleodemus,  in  Plutarch,  calls  the  table,  the  altar  of  the  gods  of  friendihip  and  hof- 
pttaltty. 

f  Theatrical.]  Alluding  to  the  liberties  generally  taken  by  the  ancient  dramatic  writers,  of 
reprefenting  fads  in  any  manner  that  bell  luited  their  purpofe,  without  a  ft  rid  regard  to  .ui- 
torical  truth;  a  freedom  which  the  fupercilious  critics  of  modern  rimes  are  always  exclaiming 
againft,  with  a  degree  ofafpWty,  which  the  crime,  (if  fuch  it  be,)  by  no  means  defcrvis. 

cf 
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of  the  dignity  of  his  anceftors,  and  advifing  him  to  be  careful  of  that  eftate 
which  his  father  had  acquired  by  his  induftry,  and  bequeathed  to  him.  For 
this  reafon  Dinias  no  longer  invited  Agathocles  to  his  feafts  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  but  drank  with  the  reft  of  the  company,  and  ftiunned  him  as  much 
as  poffible.  At  length,  this  unfortunate  young  man  was,  by  the  fycopbants 
about  him,  drawn  into  an  affair  with  one  Chariclea,  the  wife  of  Demonax, 
a  man  of  thefirft  quality  in  Ephefus,  who,  they  made  him  believe,  was  vio¬ 
lently  in  love  with  him.  They  took  care  fhe  fhould  fend  him  letters,  gar¬ 
lands  half-faded,  apples  bit  by  her  own  fweet  lips,  and  other  fuch  tokens  of 
love,  with  which  artful  women  allure  young  men.  Thefe  things,  they  well 
knew,  go  a  great  way  towards  drawing  in  the  unwary,  efpecially  fuch  as 
fancy  themfelves  handfomc,  and  eafily  fall  into  the  fnare.  This  Chariclea 
was  a  mod  agreeable  woman,  but  the  true  lady  of  pleafure,  and  always  ready 
for  any  man  who  fhewed  the  leaft  inclination  to  her  ;  whoever  looked  at  her, 
fhe  would  anfwer  with  a  nod,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  Chariclea's  refufal. 
She  had,  moreover,  beyond  any  other  harlot  of  her  time,  the  art  of  attract¬ 
ing  and  engaging  her  admirers,  of  fubduing  the  indifferent,  and  fixing  the 
fond  lover,  of  increafing  his  paffion  by  flattery,  by  refentment,  by  coynefs, 
by  feigning  an  inclination  for  others  ;  ffe  was,  in  Ihort,  completely  lkilled 
in  every  trick  and  device  that  could  feduce  and  fecure  admirers. 

This  Chariclea,  the  flatterers  of  Dinias,  who  aCted  the  under  parts  in  the 
play,  endeavoured,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  make  him  in  love 
with;  whilft  flie,  who  had  already  ruined  many  a  wealthy  family,  and  with 
pretended  paffion  had  inveigled  hundreds,  when  fhe  perceived  that  fhe  had 
laid  hold  on  this  weak  and  unexperienced  young  man,  would  not  let  him 
efcape  out  of  her  *  talons,  but  held  him  faft,  till  fhe  got  the  entire  poffeffion 
of  him,  deftroyed  herfelf,  and  involved  him  in  a  thoufand  calamities.  She 
firft  fent  him  private  letters,  and  difpatched  her  maid  to  him,  who  was  to 
watch  all  his  motions,  to  weep,  and  tell  him  how  deeply  her  miftrefs  was 
enamoured  with  him  ;  till  the  happy  youth  was  thoroughly  perfuaded  he  was 
the  mo  ft  beautiful  of  men,  and  the  admiration  of  every  wife  in  Ephefus. 
At  length,  overcome  by  her  folicitations,  he  met,  and  had  frequent  inter- 
courfe  with  her.  From  that  time,  one  may  naturally  fuppofe,  he  was 
eafily  and  totally  fubdued  by  a  beautiful  and  lovely  woman,  who  well  knew 
how  to  charm  him  by  her  converfation,  and  who,  in  the  midft  of  it,  would 

*  \ Talons .]  Greek,  ck  ru»  the  trandatioii  is  literal. 
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frequently  burft  into  tears,  and  fetch  deep  fighs,  run  out  to  meet  him 
with  ardour,  and  embrace  him  tenderly  at  his  departure  from  her ;  who 
always  took  care  to  wear  every  thing  that  was  agreeable  to  him,  who 
fung  and  played  admirably;  for  all  thofe  arts  did  fhe  pradtife  againft  the 
unhappy  Dinias ;  when,  at  length,  fhe  perceived  he  was  f  fteeped  in 
love,  Ihe  had  recourfe  to  an  artifice,  which  fhe  knew  would  be  a  finifhing 
ffroke ;  fhe  pretended  to  be  with  child  by  him ;  fhe  would  come  no  more 
to  him  now,  fhe  faid,  for  fhe  was  confined  by  her  hufband,  who  had 
Heard  of  her  intrigue  with  him.  This  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ;  not 
to  fee  her  was  abfolutely  intolerable ;  he  wept,  and  raved  before  the  fyco- 
phants,  called  on  the  name  of  Chariclea,  and  embraced  her  ftatue,  which 
had  been  made  for  him  of  white  marble,  and  cried  out  in  agonies,  then 
threw  himfelf  down  on  the  ground,  and  was  almoft  diftradted  :  inftead  of 
apples  and  garlands,  he  fent  her  whole  fields  and  houfes,  fervants,  fine 
cloaths,  and  as  much  gold  as  fhe  could  defire  ;  in  fhort,  in  a  very  little  fpace 
of  time,  the  richeft  and  noblefi:  houfe  in  all  Ionia  was  emptied,  and  its  trea- 
fures  entirely  confumed.  When  Dinias  was  at  length  fucked  dry,  and  to¬ 
tally  exhaufted,.  fhe  got  another  lover,  a  Cretan  youth,  of  a  good  fortune, 
whom  fhe  pretended  to  be  fond  of,  and  who  thought  himfelf  equally  be¬ 
loved  by  her.  Dinias  now  deferted,.  not  only  by  Chariclea,  but  by  all  his 
flatterers,  who  with  her  had  gone  over  to  the  new  lover,  came  to  Agarho- 
cles,  who  already  knew  in  how  bad  a  fituation  he  was,  and  after  confeffing,. 
not  without  fhame,  his  own  folly,,  related  to  him  every  thing  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,.  his  paflion,  his  poverty,  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the  woman,  her 
reception  of  the  Cretan  rival,  alluring  him  after  all  that  he  could  not  live 
without  Chariclea.  Agathocles  thought  it  was  then  an  unfeafonable  time 
to  reproach  him  for  his  paft  behaviour,  in.  rejecting  fuch  a  friend  for.  fyco- 
phants  and  flatterers,  but  went  immediately,  fold  his  paternal  eftate  at  Sa¬ 
mos,  which  was  all  that  he  had,  for  two  talents,  and  brought  them  to  him. 
After  the  receipt  of  this,  Dinias  was  again  fit.  to  be  feen  by  Chariclea,  again 
he  appeared  beautiful  to  her,  letters  again  came  to  him,  and  the  maid  was 
fent  to  reproach  him  for  his  tedious  abfence,  the  flatterers  too  once  more 
came  about  him,  finding  that  he  was  once  more  fit  to  be  fed  upon  :  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  time  to  meet  her,  and  came  to  her  houfe  accordingly,  where  he 
was  no  fooner  entered  than  Demonax,  the  hufband  of  Chariclea,  whether 

v 

j*  Steejjed-1  Greek,  rct^pov  taj  spun,  maceratum  et  mollitum  ab  atnore. 
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he  had  by  chance  difcovered  the  affair,  or  it  had  been  fo  concerted- between 
them  (for  the  ftory  is  differently  told),  on  a  fudden  fprang  out  of  fome  pri¬ 
vate  place,  ordered  the  doors  to  be  flint,  and  Dinias  to  be  feized  on ;  draw¬ 
ing  his  fword  on  the  adventurer,  and  threatening  to  beat  him,  or  throw  him 
into  the  fire.  Dinias,  perceiving  what  a  wretched  fituation  he  was  in, 
fnatched  up  a  bar  that  lay  by  him,  and  finking  Demonax  on  the  temples, 
flew  him,  then  turning  to  Chariclea,  fiifi  with  the  bar,  and  afterwards  with 

the  fword  of  Demonax,  repeating  his  blows,  made  an  end  of  her  :  the  fer- 

* 

vants,  who  feenicd  ftruck  dumb  with  an  event  fo  unexpended,  endeavoured 
to  lay  hold  on  him,  but,  he  purfuing  them  fword  in  hand,  they  retired.  Di¬ 
nias  got  off  as  privately  as  he  could,  and  ftaved  with  Agathocles  till  morn¬ 
ing,  deliberating  on  what  it  was  beft  to  do  on  this  occafion  ;  the  magi  ft  rates 
having  intelligence  (for  the  thing  was  now  become  public),  came  earlv, 
feized  upon  Dinias,  who  did  nor  deny  the  fa &c ,  and  carried  him  before  the 
governor  of  Afia,  who  fent  him  to  the  emperor  :  a  little  while  after  he  was 
tranfported  to  ;*Gyarus,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  being  condemned  by  the  em¬ 
peror  to  perpetual  banifhment.  Agathocles  alone,  of  all  his  friends,  accom¬ 
panied  him  into  Italy,  attended  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  affifted  him  in  every 
thing:  neither,  when  he  went  into  banifliment,  did  this  faithful  friend  de- 
fert  him,  but,  condemning  himfelf  to  voluntary  exile,  remained  with  him 
in  Gyarus,  raid  when  he  became  fo  poor  as  to  want  common  neceffaries, 
hired  himfelf  to  one  of  thofe  who  dive  for  the  -f*  purple-fifh,  and  with  the 
wages  he  received  fupported  Dinias,  took  care  of  him  during  a  long  illnefs, 
and  even  after  his  death  would  not  return  to  his  own  country,  but  flayed  in 
the  iflatid,  as  if  to  guard  the  remains  of  his  departed  friend.  This  is  a  very 

recent  example,  as  I  believe  it  is  fcarce  five  years  ago  fince  Agathocles  died 
there. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

I  wifh,  Mnefippus,  you  had  told  this  ftory  without  fvvearing  to  it,  as  I 
might  then  have  called  the  truth  of  it  in  queftion  :  this  Agathocles  was 
really  quite  a  Scythian  friend.  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  puzzled  to  find 
fuch  another. 

M  NESIPPUS. 

By  no  means  ;  for  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you  a  fadt  no  lefs  extraordinary, 
as  related  to  me,  by  Simylus,  a  pilot  of  Megara,  who  will  fvvear  he  was  an 


*  Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris,  vel  carcere  dignum.  Juv. 

f  Purplc'fiJhJ\  The  murex,  from  which  they  ex  traded  the  purple  dye,  and  which  always 
lay  at  bottom  near  the  fliore. 

eye- 
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eye-witnefs  of  it.  This  man,  fays  he,  was  failing  once  from  Italy  to  Athens, 
about  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  with  feveral  pafiengers  on  board  the  fhip, 
amongft  whom  was  Euthydicus,  and  his  friend  Damon  of  Chalcis,  the  for¬ 
mer  a  flout,  robuft  man,  the  latter  weak  and  pale,  being  juft  recovered  from 
a  violent  illnefs  :  they  had  a  profperous  voyage  as  far  as  Sicily'',  but  juft  as 
they  were  got  into  the  Ionian  fea,  were  overtaken  by  a  moft  dreadful  ftorm. 
We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  whirlwinds,  fhowers  of  hail,  high  waves,  and 

other  confequences  of  the  tempeft;  fuffice  it  here  to  obferve,  that  when 
they  came  near  to  Zacynthus,  with  their  fail-yards  all  torn,  and  their  ropes 
hauled  out  to  flop  the  force  of  the  current,  Damon,  who  was  fick  with  the 
tofling  of  thevefiel,  had  laid  himfelf  down  wirh  his  body  hanging  over  the 
fea,  and  the  fhip  leaning  that  way,  a  wave  wafhed  him  headlong  into  the 
ocean,  and,  which  was  worfe,  with  all  his  clothes  on,  fo  that  he  could  not 
well  fwim  :  he  kept  himfelf  up  with  fome  difficulty,  for  a  time,  and  cried 
put  that  he  fhould  be  drowned.  Euthydicus,  who  was  naked  in  bed,  heard 
his  cries,  jumped  our,  and  threw  himfelf  immediately  into  the  fea,  took: 
him  up  in  his  arms  as  he  was  juft  finking,  and  fwam  with  him  towards  the 
fhip.  The  reft  of  the  pafiengers  would  willingly  have  aflifted  the  unhappy 
fufferers  ;  but  the  wind  was  fo  high,  that  they  were  not  able  :  all  they  could 
do  was  to  throw  out  fome  pieces  of  cork,  a  few  oars,  and  a  large  fhip  ladder. 
And  now,  I  befeech  you,  confider  for  a  moment,  whether  you  can  conceive 
a  nobler  inftance  of  friendfhip,  than  for  a  man  thus,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  to  throw  himfelf  into  a  tempeftuous  fea,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life; 
place  before  your  eyes  the  defperate  fituation  of  them  both,  the  dreadful 
roar  of  the  waves,  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  the  foam  dafhing  upon  them, 
one  almoft  drowned,  with  his  head  fcarce  above  water,  ftretching  out  his 
hand  to  implore  afiiftance,  the  other  leaping  boldly  in,  and  fwimming  to¬ 
wards  him,  afraid  that  Damon  fhould  perifh  before  him:  think  of  this, 
and  acknowlege  with  me,  that  Euthydicus  was  no  idle  or  unprofitable 

friend. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

Did  they  perifh,  Mnefippus,  or  were  they,  beyond  expectation,  preferred  r 

i* 

I  am  in  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  them. 

MNESIPPUS. 

You  have  no  occafion  :  for  they  were  both  faved,  and  ate  now  phiiofo- 
phers  at  Athens.  Simylus  only  relates  what  he  faw  that  night,  that  one  fell 
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overboard,  the  other  leaped  in  after  him,  and  that  they  fwam  fome  time : 
it  was  dark  and  he  could  fee  no  more,  Euthydicus  himfelf  tells  the  reft,  and 

informs  us  that  they  firft  got  on  fome  pieces  of  cork,  which  kept  them  up 

♦ 

with  difficulty  for  a  few  hours,  and  that  in  the  morning  they  fpied  the  lad* 
der,  which  they  got  upon,  and  came  fafely  to  Zacynthus. 

After  thefe  two  inftances,  which  are  no  bad  ones,  I  ftiall  now  produce  a 

third,  not  lefs  remarkable, 

Eudamidas,  of  Corinth,  who  was  himfelf  very  poor,  had  two  rich  friends,. 
Aretseus,  a  Corinthian,  and  Charixenus,  a  Sicyonian  :  when  he  died  he  left  a 
will,  which  to  many  may  perhaps  appear  ridiculous  ;  though  to  a  good  man,, 
like  yourfelf,  who  knows  the  merit  of  friendfhip,  and  is  now  contending  for 
the  nobleft  example  of  it,  it  cannot  poffibly  appear  fo  :  in  this  will  was  the 
following  article,  “  I  leave  to  Aretasus  the  care  of  nourilhing  and  providing 
for  my  mother  in  her  old  age,  and  to  Charixenus  the  portioning  out  of  my 
daughter,  which  he  will  do  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  for  he  had  at  that^ 
time  a  mother  who  was  very  old,  and  a  daughter  marriageable  :  “  If- either 
of  thefe,  it  went  on,  fhould  happen  to  die,  the  other  is  to  perform  the  part 
of  the  perfon  fo  dying,  as  well  as  his  own.9'  The  will  being  opened,  in  the 
prefence  of  fome  who  were  acquainted  with  the  poverty  of  Eudamidas,  but 
not  with  the  fincerity  of  his  friends,  they  turned  it  into  ridicule ;  how  happy, 
faid  they,  laughing,  will  Aretaeus  and  Charixenus  be,  and  what  a  noble 
legacy  will  they  receive,  -when  they  are  to  pay  for  Eudamidas,  and  whilft 
living  themfelves,  have  a  dead  man  to  inherit  their  eftates  t  The  heirs,  not- 
withftanding,  to  whom  it  was  bequeathed,  as  foon  as  they  heard  the  contents, 
of  the  will,  refolved  to  execute  it  according  to  his  defire  :  Charixenus,  how¬ 
ever,  died  himfelf  within  five  days  after;  but  Aretaeus,  the  beft  heir,  per¬ 
haps,  that  ever  lived,  muft  nobly  performed  the  part  of  both,  for  he  took 
care  of  the  mother,  and  npt  long  ago  gave  the  daughter  a  portion,  and  out 
of  five  talents,  which  were  all  he  was  worth,  gave  two  to  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  and  two  to  his  own  ;  and  they  were  both  married  the  fame  day. 
What  think  you,  Toxaris,  of  this  Aretseus ;  was  it  not  a  noble  inftanceof 

affection,  to  pay  fuch  a  regard  to  the  will  of  his  friend,  will  you  allow  this 
to  be  one  of  the  five  ? 

TOXARIS. 

He  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  example;  but  I:  admire  .  Eudamidas:  ftill 
more,  for  the  confidence  which  he  placed  in  hi$; friends  ;  itis^proof  that  he 

'  wquld 
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would  himfelf  have  adted  in  the  fame  manner  for  them,  even  though  thejr 
had  not  mentioned  it  in  their  will. 

■ 

MNESIPPU  S. 

I  believe  Co  :  but  proceed  we  now  to  my'  fourth  inftance,  Zenothemis  of 

*  * 

% 

Maflilia,  the  fon  of  Charmoleus.  He  was  (hewn  to  me  in  Italy,  when  I  was 

* 

on  a  public ‘embafiy  there ;  a  tall,  handfome  young  man,  and,  as  they  in¬ 
formed  me,  very  rich;  in  the  chariot  by  him  fat  a  woman,  extremely  ugly, 
and  deformed,  her  right  fide  fhrunk  up  and  withered,  with  only  one  eye,  in 
fhort,  a  perfect  *  fright ;  on  expreffing  my  furprize,  that  a  youth  fo  beauti- 

w 

ful  fhould  have  fuch  a  woman  with  him,  the  man  who  fhewed  them  to  me, 
and  who  was  himfelf  a  Maffilian,  explained  the  affair  to  me,  which  he  was 
perfedtly  acquainted  with :  Zenothemis,  faid  he,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Menecrates,  father  to  that  ugly  woman;  they  were  both,  indeed,  of  equal 
rank  and  fortune;  it  happened,  however,  that,  on  a  certain  occaiion,  Me- 
-necrates  was  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  riches,  and  ftripped  of  his  honours 
and  dignities  by  the  fix  hundred  fenators,  for  giving  fentence  contrary  to 
law;  for  fo  wepunifh  offenders  of  this  kind  in  Maffylia  :  the  unhappy  man 
was  deeply  affedted  at  being  thus  reduced  from  affluence  to  penury,  from 
honour  and  reputation  to  infamy  and  difgrace;  but  what  gave  him  the 
greateft  uneafinefs  was  this  daughter,  now  marriageable,  being  about  two 
and  twenty,  whom  before  this,  rich  as  her  father  then  was,  nobody,  even  of 
the  loweft  rank  or  condition,  chofe  to  marry,  fo  J  unhappy  was  her  form 
and  appearance  ;  befides,  that  fhe  was  fubjedt  to  falling  fits,  at  the  increafe 
of  the  moon. 

As  he  was  one  day  lamenting  thefe  misfortunes  to  his  friend  Menecrates, 
faid  Zenothemis  to  him,  €S  Be  comforted,  you  fhall  never  want,  and  your 
daughter  fhall  marry  a  man  of  family  equal  to  her  own.”  Saying  this,  he 
took  Menecrates  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  with  him,  and  gave  him  an 

equal  fhare  of  his  fortune,  which  was  very  confiderable ;  ordered  a  fplendid 
entertainment  to  be  got  ready,  to  which  Menecrates,  with  other  friends, 
were  invited;  intimating,  that  he  had  procured  a  hufband  for  his  daughter. 
When  they  had  fupped,  and  made  a  libation  to  the  gods,  he  took  a  bowl 

*  Ptrftll  frighfJ]  Greek;  popnotoKHor,  terriculamentum. 

•f  Six  hundred^  Venenum  datur  eiqui  caufas  fexcemis  (id  enim  fen  at  us  ejus  nomeneft)  ex* 
Wb'uit.  See  Valer.  Max.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 

$  Unhappy  laterally  from  the  Greek  oi|/« 

P  * 
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full  of  wine,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  receive,  fays  he  to  Menecrates, 
this  cup  of  friendfhip  from  a  fon  in-law,  for  this  day  I  mean  to  wed  your 
daughter  Cydimache,  already  I  have  received  the  portion,  which  is  five  and 
twenty  talents*  Zenothemis,  replied  the  father,  this  muft  not  be,  never  can 
1  bear  to  fee  a  beautiful  youth,  like  thee,  wedded  to  a  girl  fo  deformed  and 
difagreeable.  Zenothemis,  however,  led  her  forth  into  the  bride-chamber, 
and,  after  confummation,  returned  to  Menecrates  :  from  that  time  he  has, 
lived  with  her,  treats  her  with  the  greateft  tendernefs  and  affedtion,  and,  as 
you  fee,  carries  her  everywhere  along  with  him;  fo  far  is  he  from  being 
afivamed  of  this  match,  that  he  feems  to  glory  in  it,  Ihewing  thus  his  indif¬ 
ference  with  regard  to  the  external  form,  whether  it  be  beautiful  or  ugly,, 
and  manifefting  at  the  fame  time  his  contempt  of  riches  and  fplendor,  con- 
fidering  only  the  happinefs  of  his  friend,  whom  he  did  not  efteem  lefs  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  affeftion  from  the  judgment  of  the  fenate  againft  him.  For  this 
integrity  he  hath  been  rewarded  by  Fortune,  having  fince  had  a  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  boy  by  this  ugly  woman,  whom  he  but  the  other  day  carried  into  the 
fenate,  with  an  olive  branch  round  his  head,  and  clothed  in  mourning,  the 
more  to  excite  their  pity  in  favour  of  his  grand-father,  when  the  child  fmil- 

ed,  and  clapped  its  hands  before  the  fenators,  who,  touched  at  the  fight, 
pardoned  Menecrates,  and  he  is  now  reftored  to  his  honours,  by  means  of 
this  little  advocate.  Such,  according  to  the  Maflilian's  report  of  it,  was  the- 
behaviour  of  Zenothemis  to  his  friend  ;  an  example,  I  believe,  which  will 
fcarce  be  paralleled  by  Scythians,  who,  they  fay,  always  take  care  that  their 
miftrefles  ftiall  be  handfome.. 

For  my  fifth  and  laft  example,  I  muft  not  forget  Demetrius  of  Sunium, 
who  travelled  into  ^Egypt  with  Antiphilus  the  Alopecian.  They  had  been* 
brought  up  together  from  children-,  one  applying  to  the  Cynic  philofophy 
under  the  famous  fophill;  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  ftudying  phyfic.  It  fo 
happened,  when  they  were  there,  that  Demetrius  took  a  journey  to  vifit  the* 
pyramids,  and  the  ftatue  of  *  Memnon;  the  former  of  thefe,  he  had  heard,. 

though 

*  Memnon,']  A  large  coloflal  ftatue  of  Memnon,  was  ere<Sted  at  Thebes  in  A£gypt,  whicliy 
we  are  told,  whenever  the  rays  of  the  fun  ftruck  upon  it,  aftonifhed  the  ftanders-by  with, 
the  moft  ravifhing  and  harmonious  founds,  though  nobody  could  tell  how  the  muiic  was 
produced.  Strabo,  a  moft  grave  and  refpe£table  author,  gives  us  this  account  of  it :  “  I  went  one 
day,  (fays  he,)  with  ^Elius  Gallus,  and  a  number  of  friends,  to  fee  the  coloffus,  when,  we 
heard  a  wonderful  noife  iffue  from  it,  but  could  not  tell  whether  it  proceeded  from  the  ftatue,. 
the  bafe,  or  from  any  of  the  perfons  who  flood  round  about  it;  it  was  impolftble  to  ftippofe  that 

ft  ones 
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though  immenfely  high,  made  no  fliadow,  and  the  latter  founded  wonder¬ 
fully  at  the  riling  of  the  fea  :  to  fee  and  hear  thefe  extraordinary  things,  he 
took  a  voyage  of  fix  months  up  the  Nile,  leaving  behind  his  friend  Anti- 
philus,  who  was  deterred  by  the  length  of  the  journey,  and  heat  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  from  accompanying  him  thither.  During  this  time  it  was,  that  Anti- 
philus  met  with  one  of  thofe  misfortunes  which  feem  more  peculiarly  to  call 
for  the.  afliftance  of  a  good  and  generous  friend  :  his  fervant,  it  feems,  one 
Syrus,  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  fome  facriiegious  villains,  who 
broke  into  the  temple  of  Anubis,  and  fiole  away  two  golden  cups,  a  fceptre, 
fome  filver  feals  with  the  dogs  head  on  them,  and  other  things,  all  of 
which,  they  brought  to,  and  lodged  with  Syrus.  Being  afterwards  taken 
and  put  to  the  *  torture,  they  confeffed  the  fadt,  and  fent  the  officers  to  Anti- 
philus’s  houfe,  where  they  found  the  ftolen  goods  hid  under  the  bed.  He, 
and  Syrus,  were  both  taken,  bound,  and  fent  to  prifon  ;  not  one  of  thofe 
who  had  before  kept  him  company,  daring  to  relieve  or  affift  him,  conclud¬ 
ing  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  facrilege,  and  that  thofe  would  be  impious 
and  defiled,  who  even  eat  or  drank  with  him*  His  two  other  fervants,  after 
pillaging  the  houfe  of  every  thing  that  remained,  ran  away.  The  wretched 
Antiphilus  was  now  confined  in  a  dungeon,  and  treated  as  the  worft  of  maJefac- 

0 

tors;  the  goaler  himfelf,  who  was  a  fuperftitious  ^Egyptian,  thinking  he  did  a 
meritorious  fervice  to  his  God,  revenged  the  injury  offered  to  him,  by  oppref- 
ffng  this  unhappy  criminal,  who,  if  at  anytime  he  denied  the  fadt,  was  only 
deemed  the  more  infolent,  and  was  treated  accordingly.  Hefoon  grew  fickand 
emaciated,  as  well  he  might,  laying  on  the  ground,  and  not  able  even  to  ft  retch 
out  his  feet,  which  were  bound  tight  with  a  cord.  In  the  day-time,  indeed,. 

ftones  placed  in  any  particular  manner  could  produce  fucft  founds.”  Others  imagined, 

**  That  it  was  fome  fee  ret-  contrivance,  probably  an  inftrument  concealed  in  the  body  of  the  lta- 
tue,  the  chords  of  which,  after  being  relaxed  by  the  moift  night  air,  recovered  their  tone  and 
elallicity,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  which,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  learned  Strabo,  is  but 
an.  aukward  folution  of  the  riddle.  It  was  more  probably  fome  trick  of  the  ancient  priefts,  for 
theflatue  of  Memnon  was  oracular  once  in  feven  years.  Cambyfes,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
myftery,  broke  the  tfatue  in  two,  but  it  feems  to  little  purpofe,  for  the  remaining  part,  we  are 
aflured,  poflefled  the  fame  power,  and  gave,  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  moil  excellent  mufic. 

A  fine  application  of  this  fable,  is  made  by  Dr,  Akenfide  in  his  Pleafures  of  the  Imagination, 
one  of  the  fineil  poems  in  Cur  language. 

*  Torture,]  Gr.  rptfaeptio *  vrr\  tb  rpoxw,  cum  rota  torquerentur,  when  they  were  tortured  on 
the  wheel.  This  ingenious  method  of  tormenting  our  fellow-creatures,  and  bringing  them  to  a 
confefiion  of  what  they  did,  and  frequently  of  what  they  did  not,  had,  we  fee,  been  in  fafiiion 
for  fome  time  before  the  church  of  Rome  took  it  up,  and  humanely  brought  it  into  univerfal 
pra&ice. 


he 
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he  had  only  a  log  on  one  hand,  but  at  night,  chains  were  put  on  every  limb. 
The  (tench  of  the  prifon,  the  heat  from  fo  many  people  (luffed  clofe  toge-3 
ther,  and  fcarce  able  to  breathe,  the  noife  of  the  fetters,  with  the  total  want 
of  reft  and  deep,  were  altogether  dreadful  and  intolerable,  efpecially  to  a 

man  who  had  never  experienced  fuch  calamities.  Heat  length  gave  himfelf 
up  to  defpair,  and  refufed  to  tafte  any  food  or  nourifliment.  When  Demetrius* 
hitherto  a  (tranger  to  all  this,  returned  ;  the  moment  he  heard  of  it,  he  ran  to 
the  prifon,  but  could  not  get  admittance,  for  it  being  then  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  the  goaler,  leaving  other  matters  to  the  care  of  his  fervants,  had  locked 
up  the  gate,  and  was  gone  to  deep.  Early,  however,  in  the  morning,  after 
much  intreaty,  he  was  let  in.  He  enquired  for  Antiphilus,  who  was  fo  al¬ 
tered  by  his  misfortunes  that  he  could  not  be  known,  and  ran  about  examin¬ 
ing  all  the  prifoners,  like  the  friends  of  the  dam  looking  for  their  dead  bo¬ 
dies  half-corrupted  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  length,  he  called,  out 
feveral  times  to  him  by  name,  and  Antiphilus  knowing  the  voice,  and  put¬ 
ting  afide  the  didievelled  hair  that  hung  over  his  face,  difeovered  himfelf. 
The  melancholy  fpedtacle  had  fuch  an  effect,  that  they  both  fainted ;  and 
when,  in  a  little  time  after,  they  came  to  themfelves,  Demetrius,  as  foon 
as  he  had  heard  the  whole  dory  of  his  misfortunes,  bade  him  be  of 
chear,  took  away  the  rags  he  had  been  clothed  in,  and  wrapped  him  up  in 
part  of  his  own  cloak.  From  that  time  he  conftantly,  whenever  he  could 
find  time  and  opportunity,  attended  on  him.  He  even  worked  with  the 
merchants  in  the  port,  and  carried  burthens  every  morning,  and  with  the 
money  he  got  by  it,  for  he  was  well  paid,  provided  for  his  friend,  and, 
withal,  bribed  the  goaler  to  behave  with  kindnefs  and  civility  to  him.  In 
the  day-time,  he  (laid  with,  and  comforted  him,  and  at  night  made  himfelf 
a  bed  of  leaves  juft  on  the  outlide  of  the  prifon  gate,  where  he  always  dept. 
In  this  manner  they  lived  for  fome  time,  Demetrius  having  free  accefs  to 
the  prifon,  and  Antiphilus  bearing  his  misfortunes  more  eafily,  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  his  friend. 

It  happened  fome  little  time  after  that  a  robber  died  in  prifon,  as  it  was 
fuppofed  by  poifon  :  a  ftridter  guard  was  immediately  placed,  and  no  (tranger 
admitted  into  the  goal.  Demetrius,  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  went  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  accufed  himfelf  of  being  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  robbery  of  the  temple  ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent 
to  prifon,  where  he  prevailed  on  the  keeper,  by  many  prayers  and  fuppli* 

cations, 
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cations,  to  place  him  near  to  Antiphilus,  and  to  bind  him  with  the  fame 

chain ;  that  he  might  embrace,  aflift,  and  though'  he  was  ill  himfelf,  take 

% 

care  of  his  fick  friend :  thus  did  they  both,  with  lefs  pain  and  uneafinefs, 
fupport  themfelves  under  their  common  calamity.  An  event  at  length  took 
place,  which,  unexpectedly,  put  an  end  to  their  misfortunes :  one  of  the 
prifoners,  having  by  fome  means  or  other  procured  files,  by  the  affiftance 
of  his  fellow-captives,  fawed  off  the  great  chain  that  linked  them  together, 
and  fet  them  all  at  liberty ;  they  then  eafily  murthered  the  few  keepers,  and 
made  their  efcape ;  they  foon  difperfed,  and  feveral  of  them  were  re-taken. 
Demetrius  and  Antiphilus,  however,  remained  there,  having  feized  Syrus 
juft  as  he  was  getting  off :  in  the  morning,  when  the  governor  of  ./Egypt 
heard  of  it,  he  difpatched  his  officers  in  purfuit  of  the  fugitives,  fending  at 
the  fame  time  for  the  two  friends,  whom  with  many  commendations  of  their 
behaviour,  in  not  going  away  with  the  reft,  he  fet  at  liberty.  Demetrius, 
however,  not  content  with  fuch  a  difmiflion,  faid  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
affront  on  them  to  receive  their  pardon  thus  as  a  favour  or  reward,  he  fblicited 
the  judge,  therefore,  for  a  public  trial,  who  granted  it;  and  finding,  on  exa¬ 
mination,  that  they  were  innocent,  let  them  go,  not  without  his  praife  and 
admiration,  efpecially  of  Demetrius,  whom  he  prefented  with  twenty  thou- 
fend  drachmas,  our  of  his  own  private  fortune,  giving  at  the  fame  time  half 
as  much  to  Antiphilus,  to  make  them  amends  for  the  punifhment  which 
they  had  unjuftly  fuffered.  Antiphilus  is  now  living  in  ./Egypt :  Demetrius 

gave  away  all  his  fortune  to  Antiphilus,  and  retired  amongft  the  Brach- 
mans  in  India,  faying,  before  his  departure,  that  he  hoped  his  friend  would 
forgive  his  leaving  him,  that,  u  as  for  himfelf,  he,  who  was  content  with, 
a  little,  could  not  want  riches;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he,  whofe  circum- 
ftances  were  perfectly  eafy,  could  not  ftand  in  need  of  a  friend. 

Such,  Toxaris,  are  our  Grecian  friends.  We  are  apt,  you  fay* to  dwell  too 
long  upon  things,  I  would  other  wife  have  repeated  to  you  what  Demetrius 
faid  upon  the  trial,  pleading  not  for  himfelf,  but  his  friend,  with  tears  and 
Applications  taking  all  the  blame,  in  order  to  acquit  him,  till,  at  length,  Syrus, 
whipped  into  confeffion,  acknowleged  the  crime,  and  acquitted  them  both* 

Thefe  few  inftances,  out  of  many,  being  the  firft  that  occurred  to  my 
memory,  I  have  produced  of  good  and  faithful  friends  ;  I  fhall  now  tp,ke 
my  leave,  and  give  the  caufe  into  your  hands.  Your  part  is  now  to 


*  Twenty ,  }  About  fix  hundred  pounds. 
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begin ;  take  care  that  your  Scythians  are  better  than  my  Greeks  ;  if  you  ex- 
pedt  to  preferve  your  right  hand,  you  muft  exert  all  your  fkill,  as  it  would 
be  truly  ridiculous  for  you,  who  have  fo  learnedly  harangued  for  Pylades 
and  Orefles,  to  prove  a  bad  orator  in  the  defence  of  your  own  country, 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

It  is  very  kind  in  you,  Mnefippus,  to  give  me  this  warning,  as  if  your 
own  *  tongue  was  not  in  juft  as  much  danger  in  cafe  I  fucceed.  1  fhall  begin, 
however,  immediately,  without  affedting  all  that  pomp  of  eloquence,  which 
you  have  been  fo  lavilh  of,  and  which  would  but  ill  become  a  Scythian,  ef- 
pccially  where  fadts  will  fpeak  better  than  words.  1  fhall  not,  like  you, 
extol  a  man  for  marrying  an  ugly  woman  without  a  fortune,  or  giving  two 
talents  to  his  friend’s  daughter;  no,  nor  for  going  to  prilon  of  his  own 
accord,  when  he  knew  he  fhould  foon  be  let  out  again  :  thefe  are  poor  in- 

fiances;  nor  do  I  fee  any  thing  fo  great  or  magnanimous  in  them,  I  fhall 
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tell  you  of  wars  waged,  flaughters  made,  and  deaths  fuffered  for  fiiends, 
fuch  as  will  make  your  examples  look  like  mere  trifles  in  comparifon  with 
mine.  The  little  things,  however,  which  you  have  produced,  are  fuitable 
enough  to  your  country  :  you,  who  live  always  in  peace,  meet  with  no  fig- 
nal  occafions  of  fhewing  friendfhip  ;  in  fine  weather  the  pilot’s  excellency  is 
not  feen  :  the  tempeftonly  proves  his  fkill  and  conduct.  With  us,  there  is 
perpetual  war;  we  are  always  invading,  or  invaded;  for  ever  fkirmifhing  in 
defence  of  our  paflures,  or  our  prey  :  here  is  room  for  friendfhip,  and  thofe 
which  we  contradt  are  ever  firm  and  lafting,  as  holding  them  to  be  the  moft 
invincible  arrows  we  can  make  ufe  of. 

But  I  will  firfl  tell  you  how  we  choofe  our  friends  :  not  at  our  drinking 
matches,  as  you  do,  nor  becaufe  any  one  was  brought  up  with  us,  or  is  our 
neighbour:  but  if  we  fee  a  man  brave,  generous,  and  fit  for  great  and  noble 
adtions,  to  him  we  all  fly  with  fpeed,  and,  as  you  do  by  your  women, 
whom  you  wilh  to  marry,  court  and  folicit  him,  endeavouring,  by  all  the 
means  in  our  power,  to  make  ourfelves  worthy  of  his  affedtion.  The  happy 
chofen  friends  enter  into  a  folemn  oath  and  covenant,  that  they  will  live 
with,  and,  if  occafion  calls,  die  for  each  other  ;  and  thus  it  is  performed  ; 
each  cuts  his  finger,  and  drops  the  blood  into  a  bowl ;  they  then  dip  the 
points  of  their  fwords  in  the  blood,  and  both  drink  together  of  it,  after 
which  nothing  can  diffolve  the  bond.  Three  may  be  admitted,  but  never 


*  Tongue."]  Alluding  to  their  firfl  argument. 


more ; 
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more  :  for  he  who  has  many  friends  is,  in  our  opinion,  like  a  common  har¬ 
lot:  nor  do  we  think  that  friendlhip  can  ever  be  firm  which  is  divided  into 
fo  many  channels. 

* 

I  will  begin  then  with  Dandamis,  and  the  relation  of  an  event  which  hap¬ 
pened  but  very  lately.  Dandamis,  in  the  war  with  the  Sauromatlans,  his 
friend  Amizoces  being  taken  prifoner. — But  firft,  for  our  ufual  oath,  ac¬ 
cording  to  agreement :  by  the  *  wind  then,  and  by  this  falchion,  here  I 
fwear,  to  tell  thee  nought  but  truth  concerning  our  Scythian  friends. 

M  N  E  S  I  P  P  U  S. 

•  f 

I  did  not  want  any  oath  at  all  from  you:  you  were  right,  however,  not 
to  fwear  by  any  of  the  gods. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

Do  not  you  call  thefe  gods  ?  Are  not  life  and  death  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence  to  mankind  >  When,  therefore,  we  fwear  by  thefe,  do  we  not,  in 
efFedt,  fwear  by  them  ?  feeing  that  air  is  the  caufe  of  life,  and  the  fword 
the  inftrument  of  death. 

MNESIPPUS. 

For  the  fame  reafon  you  may  make  gods  of  arrows,  fpears,  ropes,  hem¬ 
lock,  and  many  other  things ;  for  death  is  a  divinity  of  various  powers, 
and  numerous  are  the  paths  that  lead  us  to  him. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

This  is  only  wrangling,  on  purpofe  to  interrupt  me. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I  do  not  know  but  it  may  :  come,  I  will  do  fo  no  more,  go  on  with  your 
difeourfe  as  if  I  was  not  here,  for  I  allure  you  I  lhall  fay  nothing. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

Four  days  after  Dandamis  and  Amizoces  had  tailed  the  bowl  of  friend- 
fhip,  the  Sauromatians  invaded  our  kingdom,  with  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and 
three  thoufand  three  hundred  foot:  as  they  came  unexpectedly  upon  us,  we 
were  foon  routed,  and  put  to  flight;  many  of  our  foldiers  were  killed,  and 
many  taken  prifoners,  all,  indeed,  who  could  not  make  their  efcape,  by 
fwimming  over  to  the  other  fide  of  the  river,  where  half  our  army  and  part 
of  the  carriages  were  polled;  for,  our  generals,  I  know  not  why,  had  thought 

*  The  wind.]  The  Scythian’s  oath,  though  a  ferious  matter  to  him,  has  fomething,  it  mull 
be  confefled,  rather  comical  in  it ;  and  Lucian,  who  never  mifles  an  opportunity  of  this  kind, 
has  accordingly  endeavoured  to  throw  it  into  ridicule. 

VO L.  II. 
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proper  to  encamp  them  on  both  banks  of  the  Tanais.  They  took  a  great 
dealoffpoil,  plundered  our  tents,  feized  on  our  carriages,  with  the  drivers, 
and  ravHhed  our  women  before  our  eyes,  whilft  all  we  could  do  was  to  la¬ 
ment  our  misfortunes. 

Amizoces,  being  amongft  the  reft  taken  prifoner,  and  bound  in  chains, 
called  loudly  on  his  friend,  reminding  him  of  the  folemn  bond,  and  the 
bloody  bowl :  Dandamis  heard  his  cries,  and  immediately  leaped  into  the 
river,  and  fvvam  towards  the  enemy  ;  the  Sauromatians  obferving,  levelled 
their  arrows  at  him  :  when  he  cried  out,  Ziris  !  this,  if  any  one  repeats,  he 
is  never  llain,  as  they  conclude  he  comes  to  redeem  a  captive  :  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  carried  to  the  general,  and  demanded  the  reftitution  of  his  friend  ^ 

v 

they  fignified  to  him  that  a  very  large  ranfom  would  be  expe&ed,  if  they  let 
him  go :  upon  which  Dandamis  faid,  “  Every  thing  which  I  had  you  have 
already  taken  from  me,  if,  naked  and  deftitute  as  I  am,  there  is  aught 
which  you  will  accept,  command,  and  I  obey :  take  me  inftead  of  him* 
and  do  what  you  will  with  me.*  “  We  want  not,  replied  one  of  them,  your 
entire  perfon,  efpecially  as  you  came  afuppliant,  but  muft  have  a  part,  if  you 
would  redeem  your  friend.”  “  What  part,  faid  Dandamis  do  you  require  ?5> 
they  infilled  on  his  eyes,  which  were  immediately  taken  from  him  ^  and  he 
then  took  his  friend,  leaned  on,  and  fwam  over  with  him  fafe  to  our  camp. 

This  adtion  fo  animated  and  encouraged  our  troops,  that  they  no  longer 
confidered  themfelves  as  vanquilhed,  when  they  faw  that  the  greateft  of  hu¬ 
man  blefiings  was  not  taken  from  them,  but  that  there  ftill  remained  in  Scy¬ 
thia  a  noble  mind,  and  the  confidence  of  difinterefted  friendlhip  :  nor  did 
it  fail  to  aftonilh  and  terrify  our  enemies,  when  they  refledted  what  kind  of 
men  they  had  to  contend  with  hereafter,  and  how  they  would  fight  when 
prepared,  though  when  thus  taken  at  unawares,  they  had  fo  eafily  fubdued 
them  :  the  very  next  night,  therefore,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  their 
cattle,  and  fetting  fire  to  the  carriages,  they  retreated.  Amizoces  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  enjoying  his  fight,  whilft  Dandamis  was  deprived  of 
it,  but  put  out  his  own  eyes ;  and  they  now  lit  together,  are  maintained  at 
the  public  expence,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efteem  and  veneration  by  every 
Scythian. 

Can  you,  Mnefippus,  produce  any  thing  equal  to  this  ?  no,  not  if  you 
were  to  bring  ten  more,  befides  your  other  five,  and  without  fwearing  to  the 
truth  of  them*  I  have  told  you  nothing  but  the  plain  naked  fadt.  If  you 

had 
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had  related  the  ftory,  I  know  how  you  would  have  embelliflied  it,  and  told 
us  what  Dandamis  faid  in  his  petition,  how  he  was  blinded,  what  he  fpokc 
on  the  occafion,  how  he  got  back,  and  with  what  applaufe  he  was  received, 
with  other  things  which  you  Grecians  fo  well  know  how  to  flourilh  on. 

Now  attend  to  another  inftance  no  lefs  worthy  of  admiration.  Belittas, 
a  near  relation  of  that  Amyzoces,  faw  his  friend  Bafthes,  as  they  were  hunt- 
ing  together,  dragged  off  his  horfe  by  a  lion,  who  had  feized  him  by  the 

head,  and  was  going  to  tear  him  in  pieces  with  his  claws,  when  leaping 
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down,  he  ruflied  upon  the  beaft,  put  his  fingers  within  his  teeth,  and  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  fave  Bafthes  from  his  devouring  jaws ;  the  lion 
then  leaving  his  firft  prey  juft  expiring,  turned  upon  Belittas,  and,  with  a 
grafp,  killed  him  alfo,  after  having  received  a  mortal  wound  from  Belittas's 
fword  ;  fo  that  they  all  three  perifhed  together.  We  buried  them  near  to 
each  other,  railing  on  one  fide  of  the  path  a  monument,  with  an  effigies  of 
the  two  friends,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  lion. 

I  will  now  relate  to  you  a  third,  concerning  the  friendftiip  of  Macentes 
Lonchates,  and  Arlacomas.  The  latter  of  thefe  being  fent  on  an  etnbafly  to 
Leucanor,  a  fovereign  in  the  Bofphorus,  to  demand  the  tribute  which  had 
been  due  to  us  from  thence,  three  months,  fell  deeply  in  love  with  his 
daughter  Mazsea,  a  tall  and  beautiful  virgin.  The  bufinefs  he  went  upon 
was  now  finiftied,  the  king  had  given  his  anfwer,  and  the  feaft  was  prepared 
for  his  departure.  It  is  a  cuftom  in  the  Bofphorus  for  fuitors  to  demand  their 
virgins  in  marriage  at  their  public  feftivals;  and  it  fo  happened,  that  at  this 
time,  there  were  many  of  them  who  came  in  purfuit  of  Mazsa,  kings  and  the 
fons  of  kings ;  amongft  whom  were  Tigrapates,  king  of  the  Lazi,  Adyrma- 
chus,  prince  of  Machlyna,  with  feveral  others.  Thofe  who  come  on  this 
occafion,  firft  fup  peaceably  together,  and  when  the  feaft  is  over,  each  takes 
a  cup,  fprinkles  the  wine  on  the  table,  declares  himfelf  a  fuitor  to  the  vir¬ 
gin,  and  fupports  his  pretenfions  with  regard  to  power,  rank,  and  fortune. 
After  many,  in  compliance  with  this  cuftom,  had  laid  in  their  claim,  and 
boafted  of  kingdoms  and  treafures  in  their  pofleflion,  Arfacomas,  laft  of  all, 

ftepped  forth,  and  taking  the  cup,  did  not,  like  the  reft,  make  a  libation, 

* 

(for  we  never  pour  out  the  wine,  as  thinking  it  an  affront  to  the  deity,) 
.drank  up  the  whole  at  one  draught,  and  thus  fpake  ;  “  Give  me,  O  king, 
thy  daughter  Mazsea  to  wife,  for  I  have  greater  riches  and  pofleffions  by  far 
than  either  of  thefe.”  Leucanor,  who  well  knew  that  Arfacomas  was  poor, 
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and  of  no  rank  in  Scythia,  feemed  aftonifhed,  and  faid,  **  How  many  herds 
and  waggons  may  you  be  poffefled  of?  for  thefe,  I  know,  are  your  riches.* 
“  I  have  neither,  replied  Arfacomas,  but  I  have  two  good  and  worthy  friends, 

fuch  as  no  Scythian  can  boaft  of  befides  me.”  They  laughed  at  him  for  this 
fpeech,  as  if  he  had  been  mad  or  drunk  ;  and  the  next  day,  Adyrmachus 
being  preferred  to  all  the  reft,  prepared  to  carry  off  the  bride  into  his  own 
country. 

No  fooner  was  Arfacomas  returned  home,  than  he  acquainted  his  two 
friends  how  contemptuoufly  he  had  been  treated  at  the  feaft,  and  laughed  at 
on  account  of  his  poverty  ;  iC  and  when,  faid  he,  I  told  them  how  rich  I  was 
in  having  fuch  friends  as  you,  fo  much  more  valuable  than  all  their  trea- 
fures,  the  king  defpifed  and  derided  you  alfo,  and  gave  his  daughter  to 
Adyrmachus,  becaufe  he  had  ten  golden  veffels,  and  four-fcore  waggons, 
and  many  flocks  and  herds,  preferring  cattle,  trifling  cups,  and  heavy  car¬ 
riages,  to  men  of  honour  and  virtue.  I  am  doubly  injured,  my  friends,  for 
I  love  Mazsea,  and  am  not  a  little  hurt  befides,  by  an  affront  fo  publicly 
given  ;  nor  do  I  think  you  have  been  better  treated  than  myfelf :  the  igno¬ 
miny  reaches  to  you  alfo,  for,  from  the  moment  we  entered  into  the  great 
bond  of  friendfhip,  we  are  one,  we  muft  all  rejoice  in  the  fame  good,  and 
be  afflicted  by  the  fame  calamity.”  u  Not  thus  far  alone,  fubjoined  Lonchates, 
but  each  of  us  receives,  and  muft  feel  the  whole  injury  which  you  have  fuf- 
fered.”  {c  What  then,  faid  Macentes,  is  to  be  done  on  this  occafion  ?”  “  The 
bufinefs,  replied  Lonchates,  muft  be  divided  between  us  ;  I  promife,  on  my 
part,  to  bring  Arfacomas  the  head  of  Leucanor  ;  be  it  your  talk  to  fecure  the 
bride  for  him  :  be  it  fo,  and  do  you,  fays  he,  Arfacomas,  in  the  mean  time, 

remain  here;  and,  as  we  muft  exped:  a  fpeedy  war,  prepare  arms,  horfes, 

* 

and  men  for  it  :  you  are  a  good  man,  and  we  have  many  fervants  and  de¬ 
pendents  ;  numbers,  therefore,  I  doubt  not,  will  join  your  caufe,  efpecially 
if  you  fit  on  the  bull's  hide.”  The  thing  was  immediately  agreed  on,  Lon¬ 
chates  fet  out  for  the  Bofphorus,  and  Macentes  for  Machlina,  on  horfe-back, 
whilft  Arfacomas  flayed  at  home  to  arm  the  forces  :  at  length  he  fat  on  the 
hide. 

The  cuftom  of  fitting  on  the  hide  is  as  follows :  if  any  man  is  highly  in¬ 
jured  by  another,  and  is  unable  to  revenge  himfelf,  he  facrifices  an  ox,  cuts 
up  the  flefli,  and  drefles  it,  then  fpreading  the  fkin  on  the  ground,  fits  down 
on  it  with  his  hands  placed  behind  his  back,  as  if  chained  at  the  arm  :  this* 

with 
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with  us,  is  looked  upon  as  the  ftrongeft  mode  of  fupplication.  Whoever 
pleafes  then  comes,  takes  a  part  of  the  flefli,  and  placing  his  right  foot  on 
the  hide,  makes  a  folemn  promife  to  affift  him  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities  ; 
one  to  raife  five  horfemen  with  pay  and  provender,  or  fo  many  foot  ready 
armed,  fome  ten,  and  others  more,  according  to  their  rank  and  fortune,  and 
the  pooreft  offers  his  own  fervice.  A  prodigious  multitude  is  fometimes  thus 

afiembled  on  the  hide,  and  thefe  armies  are  generally  firm  and  invincible, 

% 

being  ail  bound  by  oath;  for,  to  ftand  upon  the  hide,  is  always  conhdcred 
as  the  mod  folemn  obligation.  In  this  bufinefs  Arfacomas  was  now  deeply 
engaged,  and  had  got  together  about  five  thouland  horfe,  and  of  light-armed, 
and  other  foot,  near  twenty  thoufand. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lonchates  made  the  beft  of  his  way  privately  into  Bof- 
phorus,  and  being  introduced  to  the  king,  who  was  then  bufied  in  fome  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  ftate,  told  him,  that  he  was  juft  arrived  with  a  commiffion  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Scythia,  and  had,  withal,  fome  matters  of  importance 
to  communicate  to  him  in  fecret.  Being  defired  by  the  king  immediately  to 
acquaint  him  with  them;  “  The  Scythians,  faid  he,  with  regard  to  the  for¬ 
mer  part  of  my  embaffy,  do,  by  me,  require  and  infift,  that  your  fhepherds 
will  not  wander  over  into  their  fields,  but  keep  witnin,  the  Trachon  :  they 
likewife  aflure  you,  that  the  robbers  whom  yon  complain  of  for  making  in- 
curfions  into  your  territories,  are  not  aurhorifed  by  the  public,  and  if  you 
feize  any  of  them,  you  may  punifh  them  as  they  deferve  :  this  they  re- 
quefted  might  be  made  known  to  you.  I  mnft  now,  moreover,  acquaint 
you,  that  Arfacomas,  who  lately  came  here  on  an  embafiy,  is  now  raifing  a 
great  army  again  ft  you  ;  incenfed,  1  believe,  ar  the  rcpulfe  he  met  with, 
when  he  afked  your  daughter  in  marriage.  F01  thefe  feven  days  paft,  he 
hath  fat  on  the  hide,  and  has  already  collected  together  no  inconfiderable 
number  of  forces.”  u  I  have  heard,  replied  Leucanor,  of  forces  railed  on 
the  hide,  but  did  not  know  before,  that  they  were  defigned  again  ft  me,  or 
that  Arfacomas  was  to  be  their  general. 39  “  Againft  you,  and  you  alone, 

rejoined  Lonchates,  the  whole  expedition  is  pointed  :  but,  between  our- 
fclves,  Arfacomas  is  my  avowed  enemy,  he  cannot  bear  to  fee  me  preferred 
before  him  by  the  elders  of  Scythia/  and  in  every  thing  to  be  accounted 
fuperior  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  will  promife  to  give  me  your  other 
daughter  Barcetis,  (and  you  will  find  me  not  unworthy  of  her,)  I  will  untier- 
take,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  to  bring  you  the  head  of  Arfacomas/’  44  You 

fhall 
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fhall  have  her,”  replied  Leucanor,  who  well  knew  the  caufe  of  Arfacomas’s 
refentment,  and  was,  befides,  great.ty  alarmed,  as  he  always  flood  in  fear  of 
a  Scythian  army.  “  Swear  then,  faid  he,  Lonchates,  that  you  will  ftand  by 
this  agreement,  and  never  deny  what  you  have  now  promifed.”  The  king, 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  was  about  to  ratify  it  by  an  oath,  when  Lon- 
chates  interrupting  him,  faid,  c<  Not  here.*  O  king,  left  any  obferving  us, 
fhould  fufpcdt  the  caufe  :  let  us  retire  to  the  temple  of  Mars,  fhut  the  doors 
after  us,  and  fwear  in  fccret ;  for,  if  Arfacomas  fhould  be  apprifed  of  this, 
he  will  certainly  deftroy  me  before  the  battle,  and  he  has  already  got  a  power¬ 
ful  guard  to  defend  him.”  cc  Let  us  then  go  in,  replied  the  king  :  do  you 
retreat,  and  let  none  follow  without  my  command.”  This  faid,  the  guards 
retired,  and  they  went  together  into  the  temple*,  when,  *  Lonchates  with 
one  hand  drawing  his  fvvord,  and  with  the  other  flopping  the  mouth  of  Leu¬ 
canor,  left  he  fhould  cry  out,  plunged  it  into  his  breaft,  then  cutting  off  his 
head,  hid  it  under  his  garment,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the  temple,  pretend¬ 
ed  to  be  talking  with  him,  and  as  if  he  had  been  fent  on  fome  errand,  and 
was  to  return  thither.  He  then  immediately  got  back  to  the  place  where  he 
had  left  his  horfe  tied,  and  mounting  him,  rode  off  with  all  fpeed  to  Scythia. 
The  Bofphorians,  who  were  for  a  longtime  ignorant  of  the  affair,  never  pur- 

fued  him;  and  when  they  came  to  the  knowlege  of  it,  were  employed  in 
difputes  concerning  the  fuccefBon. 

Thus  did  Lonchates  fulfil  his  promife  of  bringing  with  him  the  head  of 
Leucanor.  Macentes,  who  in  the  courfe  of  his  journey  had  been  acquainted 
with  what  happened  in  Bofphorus,  came  to  Machylia,  and  having  firft  in¬ 
formed  Adyrmachus  of  the  death  of  Leucanor,  thus  addrefled  h£m,  ct  The 
city  (faid  he),  look  on  the  king's  fon-in-law  as  heir  to  the  throne;  you 
fhould  hafte,  therefore,  to  fettle  a  diftradted  ftate,  and  take  pofleffion  of  the 
kingdom  :  let  your  wife  follow  you  in  the  chariot,  for  the  fight  of  the  king's 
daughter  will  conciliate  the  affedtions  of  the  people.  I  am  myfelf  an  Ala- 
nian,  and  related  to  her  by  the  mother's  fide,  for  Maftira,  whom  Leucanor 
married,  was  of  our  family  :  I  come  from  her  brothers,  who  are  now  in 


*  Lonchates .]  Lonchates  and  Macentes  might,  according  to  Lucian’s  account,  be  very  good 
and  determined  friends,  but  they  were  certainly  very  bad  men,  breaking  through  all  laws  hu¬ 
man  and  divine,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  promife.  To  fay  the  truth,  after  all  the  romantic 
ftories  which  our  author  has  produced  in  favour  of  his  Scythian  heroes,  we  can  only  gather  from 
them,  that  amongft  thefe  illuftrious  favages,  friendffiip  was  at  that  time,  as  charity  is  atprefent 
amongft  us,  the  favourite  and  fafhionable  perfe&ion ;  and  that  they  found  it  no  very  difficult 
talk  to  praftife  one  virtue  at  the  expence  of  all  the  red. 


Alania, 
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Alania,  and  who  requeft  you  to  make  all  poffible  hafte  to  Bofphorus,  left  the 
empire  fhould  devolve  to  Eubiotus,  a  baftard  brother  of  Leucanor’s,  a  friend 
to  the  Scythians,  and  our  avowed  enemy/*  Macentes,  who  faid  this,  had 
greatly  the  refemblance  of  an  Alanian,  their  arms,  indeed,  and  language  are 
the  fame  with  ours,  and  there  is  only  this  difference,  that  the  Scythians  wear 
longer  hair,  and  he  had  taken  off  juft  fo  much  as  would  make  him  more  like 
one  of  them  :  they,  therefore,  gave  full  credit  to  what  he  had  faid,  and  he 
paffed  for  a  near  relation  of  Maftira  and  Mazzea.  cc  And  now,  continued  he, 
Adyrmachus,  I  will  either  accompany  you  to  Bofphorus,  or  ftay  here  be¬ 
hind,  and  conduct  the  bride.  As  you  are  a  relation,  replied  Adyrmachus, 
you  had  better  remain,  and  come  along  with  her;  if  you  go  with  me  you 
will  only  add  to  a  number  of  attendants,,  but  if  you  ftay  to  accompany  her, 
your  prefence  will  fupply  the  place  of  many:  it  was  accordingly  thus  de¬ 
termined.  Adyrmachus  fet  forward,,  leaving  Maza^a,  who  was  yet  a  virgin, 
to  the  care  of  Macentes  :  he  put  her  for  that  day  into  a  carriage,  but  as  foon 
as  night  came  on,  he  placed  her  on  his  own  horfe  (having  taken  care  to  have 

another  to  follow  him),  then  mounted  himfelf  on  the  fame  faddle  with  her, 

& 

and,  inftead  of  going  on  towards  Maoris,  turned  afide  to  the  Mediterranean* 
keeping  the  Mitraean  mountains  on  his  right  hand,  and  refting  his  beautiful 
charge  at  proper  intervals,,  reached  Scythia  with  her  on  the  third  day.  His 
horfe,  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  after  {landing  a  few  minutes,  fell  down 
and  died.  Macentes  delivered  Mazasa  into  the  hands  of  Arfacomas  ;  there, 
faid  he,  take  her,  I  have  performed  my  promife.  The  lover,,  ftruck  be¬ 
yond  meafure  with  a  fight  fo  unexpected,  and  pouring  forth  his  thanks  in 
great  abundance,  €t  Ceafe,  faid  Macentes,  thus  to  treat  me  as  a  perfon  diffe-* 
rent  from  thyfelf ;  to  return  thanks  to  me  for  this,  is  as  if  my  *  right  hand 
were  to  thank  the  left  for  healing  it  when  wounded,  or  ftroaking  it  when  in 
pain ;  how  ridiculous  were  it  to  fuppofe  that,,  united  as  our  members  are, 
one  limb  performed  any  thing  extraordinary,  when  it  contributed  to  the  ufe 
and  advantage  of  the  whole  body  !  feeing  it  adled  for  its  own  good,  as  be¬ 
ing  itfelf  a  part  of  that  which  received  the  benefit/* 

Thus  fpoke  Macentes  to  his  friend  Arfacomas:  in  the  mean  time 
Adyrmachus,.  apprized  of  the  deceit  pradtifed  on  him,  proceeded  not  on  his 
journey  to  Bofphorus,  for  Eubiotus,,  being  called  in  by  the  Sauromatians, 

*  Right  hand.]  According  to  the  old  age,  mwtm,  the  fentiment  here  is  noble  and  na¬ 

tural,  the  image  made  ufe  of  puts  us  in  mind  of  Shakfpeare’s  Lear. 
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with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived,  fucceeded  to  the  empire  :  he  returned,, 
therefore  to  his  own  country,  and  having  got  together  a  large  army,  made 
an  irruption  through  the  mountains  into  Scythia:  Eubiotus  alfo,  not  long 
after,  invaded  us,  bringing  all  his  Grecians,  together  with  the  Alani,  and 
Sauromates,  making  about  twenty  thoufand ;  the  forces  of  Eubiotus  and 
Adyrmachus  united,  formed  together  an  army,  of  not  lefs  than  ninety  thou¬ 
fand  men,a  third  part  of  which  were  archers,  who  fought  on  horfe-back.  We, 
for  I  was  myfelf  at  that  battle,  furnifliing  a  hundred  horfe  at  my  own  expence, 
having  collected  about  thirty  thonland  forces,  made  head  againft  them  un¬ 
der  Arfacomas  ;  and  when  we  faw  them  advancing,  fen t  out  a  party  of  our 
horfe  to  attack  them.  The  battle  was  hardly  fought  for  a  long  time,  till  in 
the  end  our  troops  began  to  give  way  :  our  phalanx  was  broken,  and  the 
whole  Scythian  army  cut,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which,  partly 
fubdued,  faved  themfelves  by  a  retreat,  and  the  Alani  did  not  choofe  to 
purfue  them  ;  the  other,  which  was  the  fmaller  divifion,  was  foon  inclofed, 
and  totally  furrounded  by  the  Alani  and  the  Machlinians,  who,  by  their  darts 
and  arrows,  made  great  flaughter  amongft  us.  Thus  locked  in  on  every 
iidc,  we  were  in  the  greateft  difirefs,  and  many  laid  down  their  arms. 
Amongft  thcfe  unfortunate  victims,  were  Lonchates  and  Macentes,  who, 
expofing  themfelves  bravely  to  every  danger,  were  both  wounded,  Loncha¬ 
tes  in  the  thigh,  and  Macentes  in  the  lhoulder  with  a  fpear,  and  likewife  on 
the  head  by  a  battle-ax  ;  which  being  perceived  by  Arfacomas,  who  was 
then  with  us,  and  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  deferting  his  friends, 
he  lcr  fp uvs  to  his  horfe,  and  brandifliing  his  fword,  rode  fo  furioufly  through 
the  enemies  ranks,  that  the  Machlinians,  unable  to  refill  his  impetuofity,  gave 
way,  and  let  him  pafs  quite  up  to  them.  He  recovered  the  wounded  heroes, 
and  exhorting  them  to  join  him,  rulhed  upon  Adyrmachus,  and  with  one 
blow  of  his  fword,  clave  him  in  two.  On  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  fol- 
diers  foon  turned  their  backs  and  fled;  as  did,  in  a  little  time  after,  both 
the  Alani  and  the  Grecians.  Thus  were  we  once  more  victorious,  purfuing 
and  killing  numbers,  till  night  coming  on,  put  an  end  to  the  flaughter. 
The  next  day  we  received  ambafiadors  from  them  with  terms  of  peace ;  the 
people  of  Bofphorus  fubmitted  to  pay  us  double  tribute,  the  Machlinians 
offered  hoflages,  and  the  Alani,  to  make  us  amends  for  this  invafion,  promif- 
ed  to  reduce  the  Sindians,  who  had  long  held  out  againft  us,  to  obedience. 
On  thefe  conditions  we  were  prevailed  on,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of 

Arfacomas, 
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Arfacomas  and  Lonchates,  who  tranfafted  the  whole  affair,  to  make  peace 
with  them.  Such  things,  Mnefippus,  will  Scythians  dare  to  do  for  their 
friends. 

MNESIPPUS. 

A  moft  tragical  ftory  indeed,  Toxaris,-  and  bordering  on  the  fabulous. 
The  wind  and  fword  you  fwore  by,  will  pardon  me,  if  I  really  think  thole 
not  much  to  blame,  who  fhould  not  believe  it. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

I  wifh,  my  noble  friend,  your  credulity  does  not  proceed  from  envy.  Your 
want  of  faith,  however,  fhall  not  prevent  my  producing  fome  more  actions 
of  the  fame  kind,  which  I  know  to  have  been  done  by  Scythians. 

MNESIPPUS. 

I  befeech  you  then,  my  good  man,  not  to  be  tedious,  and  long-winded 
in  your  difcourfe,  that  you  would  not  carry  me  up  and  down  from  Scythia  to 
Machlyia,  to  Bofphorus,  and  back  again,  to  wear  out  my  patience. 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

You  are  the  legiflator,  and  mu  ft  be  obey’d  in  every  thing,  I  fhall,  there¬ 
fore,  be  as  fhort  as  poffible  in  what  I  fay,  and  not  tire  your  ears  with  my 
travels  for  the  future. 

You  fhall  hear  what  a  friend  did  for  me,  whofe  name  is  Sifinnes.  When 
in  fearch  of  Grecian  literature,  I  left  my  own  country  to  go  to  Athens,  I 
went  by  fea  to  Amaftris,  this  city  being  in  my  way,  and  conveniently  fituated 
for  thofe  who  come  from  Scythia,  and  not  far  from  Carambis.  Sifinnes, 
who  had  been  my  companion  from  a  child,  accompanied  me  thither.  We 
immediately  looked  out  for  a  lodging  near  the  harbour,  and  removing  our 

bundles  to  it  out  of  thefhip,  without  fufpefting  any  mifchief,  left  them  there, 
and  went  to  the  market-place.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  thieves  broke  open 
our  trunks,  and  ftoleout  every  thing  we  had,  not  leaving  fo  much  as  would 
ferve  us  even  for  one  day.  When  we  came  back,  and  heard  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  we  knew  not  what  to  do ;  publicly  to  accufe  the  neighbours,  who 
were  very  numerous,  or  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  we  did  not  think  advife- 
able  :  to  give  it  out  that  we  were  robbed  of  fourfeore  DariufTes,  a  quantity 
of  cloaths,  bedding,  and  other  things,  would  only  have  made  us  appear  to 
the  populace  as  cheats  and  impoftors.  Thus  ftripped  of  every  thing  in  a 
ftrange  country,  we  were  much  at  a  lofs  how  to  aft  :  for  my  own  part,  I 
was  rather  for  making  an  end  of  ourfelves  at  once,  than  fubmitting  to  any 
Vox..  II,  R  thing  . 
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thing  mean  or  bafe  for  a  fubfiftence ;  but  Sifinnes  begged  I  would,  on  no  ao 

w 
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count,  do  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  endeavoured  to  confole  me,  by  faying,  he 
had  thought  on  a  method  to  procure  viftuals  for  us.  He  hired  himfelf  as  a 
porter,  to  carry  wood  from  the  harbour,  and  with  the  money  bought  us 
fome  provifion.  Next  morning,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  forum,  he  faw  a 
proceffion  of  well-made,  noble,  youths ; .  thefe,  he  underftood,  were  to 
fight  as  gladiators  for  a  confiderable  fum  of  money  in  three  days  after.*  As 
foon  as  he  had  learned  this,  he  came  to  me,  and  faid,  cc  Toxaris,  no  longer 


complain  of  being  poor,  for  in  three  days  time  I  will  makS’you  rich.”  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interval,  we  made  what  fhift  we  could  to  live,  and  the  appointed 
time  for  this  fpedtacle  now  approaching,  we  reforted  to  it.  He  had  led  me 
there,  indeed,  as  to  a  Grecian  fight,  which  had  fomething  new  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  it.  We  fat  down  in  the  theatre,  and  fir  ft  faw  feveral  wild  beafts 
hunted  by  dogs,  wounded  with  fpears,  and  then  fet  on  to  fight  with  fome 
men,  who  we  fuppofed  were  malefadtors :  the  gladiators  then  came  on  the 
ftage,  and  the  crier  bringing  on  a  tall  lufty  youth,  proclaimed,  that  if  any 
man  would  fight  with  him,  he  fhould  come  forth,  and  as  a  reward,  he  fhould 
receive  ten  thoufand  drachmas.  Upon  this,  Sifinnes  got  up,  and  leaping 
into  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  declared  himfelf  ready  to  fight,  demanded 
the  arms,  and  receiving  the  money,  brought  it  to  me;  “  Toxaris,  faid  he, 
if  I  conquer,  \ve  ftiall  have  enough  to  live  on,  and  will  go  away  together; 
if  I  fail,  you  will  bury  me,  and  return  to  Scythia.”  He  then  took  the  arms, 
and  put  on  every  thing  but  the  helmet,  choofing  to  fight  with  his  head  bare. 
At  the  firft  onfet  he  was  dreadfully  wounded,  having  his  knee  cut  with  a 
hooked  fword,  and  bleeding  plentifully.  I  perceived  it,  and  was  almof? 
dead  with  fear.  He  rufhed,  however,  on  his  adverfary,  whom  he  obferved 
coming  on  with  great  imperuofity,  and  ftruck  him  on  the  breaft  with  fuch 
force,  that  he  fell  down  at  his  feet.  Sifinnes  was,  himfelf,  fo  weak  with 
the  wound  he  had  received,  that  he  almofl  fainted  as  he  flood  over  his  dead 
foe,  and  feemed  juft  expiring.  I  ran  to,  raifed  up,  and  comforted  him; 
as  foon  as  he  was  declared  conqueror,  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him 
home  with  me.  By  degrees,  with  great  care,  he  at  length  recovered,  and  is 
now  in  Scythia  ;  having  married  my  fitter,  though  he  is  fUll  fame  of  the 
wound. 

This,  Mnefippus,  was  not  done  in  Alania,  or  amongft  the  Machlinians,  fo 
that  it  doth  not  ftand  in  need  of  witneffes,  nor  can  the  truth  of  it  be  called  in 

<jueftion  ; 
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queftion  5  as  there  are  mapy  Amafirians  now  alive,  who  remember  the  com¬ 
bat  of  Sifinnes. 

I  will  now  give  you  for  my  fifth  infiance  the  ftory  of  Abanchas,  and  then 

* 

I  have  done.  This  man  came  fome  time  ago  into  a  city  of  the  Boryfthenes,  with 
a  wife  whom  he  was  extremely  fond  of,  and  two  children,  one  a  boy  then  at 
thebreaft,  the  other  a  girl  about  feven  years  of  age.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  old  friend  Gyndanes,  who  was  lame  from  a  wound  in  his  thigh  that 
he  received  in  refilling  fome  robbers  on  their  journey,  and  which  was  fo 
painful,  that  he  was  not  able  to  Hand.  It  happened,  that  they  were  lodged 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  houfe,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  whilft  they 
were  all  afleep,  a  great  fire  broke  out,  and  the  whole  houfe  was  furrounded 
by  the  flames.  Abanchas  being  awakened,  left  his  children  who  were  cry¬ 
ing  round  him,  and  pufhing  away  his  wife  who  had  laid  hold  of  him,  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fhift  as  well  as  fhe  could  for  herfelf;  and  taking  his  friend  on 
his  fhoulders,  made  the  belt  of  his  way  out,  efcaping  at  that  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  where  the  fire  was  leafi:  fierce  :  the  woman  followed  with  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  and  the  girl  after  her  :  half-burned  herfelf,  fhe  let  the  boy  fall, 
and,  together  with  the  girl,  with  great  difficulty  got  through  the  flames,  at 
the  peril  of  her  life.  When  Abanchas  was  afterwards  reproached  for  leav¬ 
ing  his  *  wife  and  children,  and  carrying  out  Gyndanes,  u  I  may  eafily  get 

more^  children,  faid  he,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  thofel  had  would  turn 

% 

out  gobd  or  bad,  but  Ifhould  not  eafily  find  fuch  another  friend  as  Gyndanes. 

I  have  now*  Mnefippus,  out  of  many  examples  which  I  could  have  pro¬ 
duced,  feledled  five  only  :  it  is  now  time  to  decide  whether  my  hand  or  your 
tongue  is  to  be  cut  off.  Who  fhall  determine  this  point  ? 

MNESIPPUS. 

Nobody  ;  for  we  never  fixed  on  any  arbitrator.  What  are  we  to  do  then  ? 
fince  at  prefent  we  have  only  aimed  our  darts  at  random,  and  at  no  particular 
piark,  let  us  choofe  an  umpire,  and  produce  other  examples  before  him ; 
then  the  vanquifhed  muft  fuffer,  and  I  muft  lofe  my  tongue,  or  you  your 
hand.  But  if,  after  all,  this  appears  rather  favage  and  uncourteous,  fine® 
you  on  your  part  feem  to  have  the  higheft  opinion  of  true  friendfhip,  and  I 

*  Wife  and  children .]  This  ftory,  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  though  it  may  redound  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  Abanchas,  with  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  his  friendfhip,  gives  u«  but  a  very  moderate 
idea  of  bis  conjugal  affection;  nor  does  it,  indeed,  pay  any  great  compliment  to  the  ladies,  who 
wi)l  be  pleafed,  however,  to  remember,  that  this  was  a  Scythian,  and  not  an  English 
hulband. 
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on  mine  hold  nothing  to  be  more  great  and  noble ;  why  fhould  we  not,  our- 
felves,  agree  from  this  moment  to  be  friends,  and  to  continue  fo  :  thus  lhall 
we  both  remain  conquerors,  both  enjoying  the  greateft  rewards  ;  inftead  of 
one  tongue,  and  one  hand,  thus  lhall  each  of  us  poffefs  two,  four  eyes,  four 
feet,  and  every  thing  double.  The  painters,  we  know,  reprefent  Geryon, 
as  a  man  with  three  heads,  and  fix  hands ;  what  was  this,  but  three  friends 
adring  always  together,  and  joined  in  one  ! 

T  O  X  A  R  I  S. 

You  fay  right,  and  it  fhall  be  fo. 

MNESIPPUS. 

We  want  no  *  fword,  my  Toxaris,  to  confirm  this  friendlhip  ;  our  tafte 
for  the  fame  pleafures,  and  this  our  conteft,  will  bind  it  fafter  than  the  bloody 
cup  you  drank  of ;  the  heart  and  not  the  oath  muft  ratify  it. 

TOXARIS. 

I  approve  your  fentiments;  henceforth,  therefore,  be  we  friends,  and- 
guefts,  whilft  I  remain  in  Greece,  and  when  you  come  to  Scythia. 

MNESIPPUS. 

And  know,  I  would  not  grudge  to  take  a  much  longer  journey,  were  I  fure 
to  find  fuch  friends  as  you  have  defcribed  to  me. 

*  SwtrJ.  ]  Alluding  lo  the  method  mentioned  by  Toxaris,  of  contrafting  friendfliipn 
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Lucian's  Afs  has,  to  do  him  juft  ice,  a  good  deal  of  Mirth  and  Entertainment 

about  him ,  but,  as  it  is  the  Nature  of  the  Beajl  to  be  fomettmes  lewd  and  JkittiJh, 

► 

I  was  obliged  (to  ufe  his  own  Phrafe),  to  dock  him  a  little,  before  he  could  be  pro¬ 
perly  introduced  to  modeft  Company .  Curtailed ,  however,  as  he  is,  the  Reader 
will  find  him  no  difagreeable  Companion .  Lhe  Golden  Afs  of  Apuleius,  fpun 
out  to  an  immoderate  Length,  is  apparently  founded  on  the  Idea  of  this  Metamor- 
phojis ,  which  has  like  wife fuggefied  a  Number  of  Adventures  of  the  like  Nature  to 

fever al  modern  Writers, 

NOT  many  years  ago  I  had  occafion  to  go  into  Theffaly,  to  fettle  fome 

acounts  of  my  father’s  with  a  perfon  who  lived  there.  I  had  a  horfe 
to  carry  my  baggage,  and  one  fervant  to  attend  me ;  in  this  manner  we 
jogged  on,  and,  as  it  happened,  met  with  fome  people  going  to  Hypata, 
whom  we  joined  company  with;  and  after  a  long  journey,  through  a  very 
difagreeable  road,  got  very  near  to  the  city,  when  I  afked  our  companions, 
who  were  natives  of  Theffaly,  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  one  Hip¬ 
parchus,  who  lived  there,  as  I  had  letters  of  recommendation  to  him,  and 
was  to  lodge  in  his  houfe  :  they  faid  they  knew  him  very  well,  told  me 
whereabouts  he  lived,  that  he  was  very  rich,  and  had  nobody  with  him  but  a 
wife,  and  one  fervant  maid ;  for  he  was  extremely  covetous.  When  vve 
came  into  the  city,  they  directed  me  to  his  habitation.  Where  I  found  a  lit¬ 
tle  garden,  and  a  tolerable  looking  houfe :  my  fellow-travellers  took  theit 
leave,  and  I  knocked  at  the  door  :  after  making  me  wait  fome  time,  a  gi$l 
came  out;  I  alked  whether  Hipparchus  was  within  :  “  Yes,  faid  flie;  who  are 
you,  and  what  do  you  want  with  him  ?”  “  I  have  letters,  replied  I,  from  De- 
crianus,  the  Sophift.”  “  Stay  here,  faid  fhe,  till  I  come  back;”  and  fhut  the 
door  upon  me  :  fhe  returned,  however,  in  a  fhort  time,  and  defired  me  to 
walk  in.  I  did  fo,  faluted  Hipparchus,  and  gave  him  my  letters  :  he  and 
his  wife  were  juft  fet  down,  on  a  very  fmall  couch,  as  if  to  fupper,  though 
I  obferved  there  was  nothing  upon  the  table  :  he  read  my  letters.  Decria- 
nus,  fays  he,  is  one  of  the  beft  of  Grecians,  for  thus  fending  his  friends  to 
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me  without  ceremony  :  you  fee,  Lucius,  I  have  but  a  fmall  houfe,  it  is  big 
enough,  however,  to  entertain  a  gueft,  and  your  company,  if  3fou  can  put 
up  with  it,  will  make  it  a  great  one.  He  then,  calling  the  maid,  “  Go,  faid 
he,  fliew  my  friend  his  bed-chamber,  put  his  things  into  it,  and  then  con¬ 
duit  him  to  the  bath  ;  for  he  comes  a  great  way,  and  muft  be  fatigued.” 
Palseftra,  upon  this,  immediately  lhewed  me  to  my  room  :  “  You,  faid  fhe, 
muft  fleep  in  this  bed,  I  fhall  make  up  a  couch  for  your  boy  clofe  to  you, 
and  will  get  him  a  pillow  faying  this,  Ihe  led  us  to  the  bath,  where  we 
walked  ourfelves,  and  gave  her  fome  money  to  get  provender  for  ourhorfes, 

0 


We 


fuppe 


the  wine  fweet  and  very  old  :  after  fupper  we  drank  and  chatted,  and  fpending 
the  evening  in  a  chearful  and  hofpitable  manner,  went  to  bed.  The  next 
day  he  afked  me  to  what  place  I  was  going,  and  whether  I  meant  to  con¬ 
tinue  there.  I  told  him  I  was  on  my  journey  to  Larifia,  where  I  propofed 

to  ftay  four  or  five  days  :  this,  however,  was  only  a  pretence,  for  I  meant  to 

% 

remain  where  I  was,  in  hopes  of  meeting  fome  woman  flailed  in  the  magic  art, 
or  feeing  a  man  fly,  or  turned  into  ftone,  or,  in  fhort,  fome  miracle  or  other  of 
that  kind  :  with  this  view  I  traverfed  the  city,  not  knowing  at  the  fame  time 
how  or  where  to  enquire  about  it.  I  rambled  round,  notwithftanding,  and, 
as  I  was  going  along,  I  obferved  a  woman,  young,  and,  as  I  imagined,  of 
good  rank  and  condition,  being  well  drefied,  and  with  feveral  fervants  after 
her.  She  came  up  to,  and  faluted  me :  I  returned  the  civility  :  fhe  then 
addreffed  herfelf  to  me,  “  My  name,  faid  fhe,  is  Abraea,  a  particular  friend 
of  your  mother’s,  I  love  her  children  as  dearly  as  my  own ;  why,  my  fon, 
would  not  you  come  and  live  with  me  ?”  “  That,  replied  I,  {  fhould  be  glad 
to  do,  but  know'  not  how  I  can  leave  my  friend,  whom  I  have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of ;  my  heart,  how'ever,  fhall  be  with  you,  though  I  cannot.”  “  And 
where  do  you  lodge?”  faid  fhe.  “With  Hipparchus,  faid  I.”  “What,  with  that 


mifer  !’’  “  Call  him  not  fo,  I  beg  you,  faid  I,  my  good  mother,  for  to  me  he 
has  behaved  nobly,  and  with  the  greateft  generofity,  infomuch  that  I  have 
more  reafon  to  blame  him  for  extravagance.”  She  fmiled,  and  laying  hold  of. 
my  hand,  “  Beware,  faid  fhe,  of  the  wife  of  Hipparchus  ;  fhe  is  a  great  magi¬ 
cian,  and  withal  cafts  a  wanton  eye  on  every  young  man  that  comes  in  her 
way  :  if  he  does  not  behave  as  lhe  would  wifh,  fhe  makes  ufe  of  her  art  to 
revenge  herfelf  on  him  :  fhe  has  turned  fome  into  beads,  and  entirely  made 
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an  end  of  others.  You  are  a  young  man,  my  fon,  and  handfome  enough  to 
plcafe  any  woman,  and  a  ftranger  befides,  who,  in  this  country,  is  thought 
but  flightly  of.”  Hearing  this,  and  finding  that  what  I  was  in  fearch  of 
might  be  had  at  home,  I  paid  no  more  attention  to  my  mother's  friend  ;  but 
as  I  returned  back,  entertained  myfelf  with  thefe  reflections,  “  If  thou  art 
fo  fond  of  fights,  Lucius,  why  doll  not  thou  procure  them  for  thyfelf,  and 
wifely  think  on  fome  fcheme  for  that  purpofe  ?  Make  up  to  the  maid  Pa- 
lseftra,  keeping  as  far  off  as  you  can  from  your  friend's  wife  ;  if  you  can  get 
pofieffion  of  her,  you  may  eafily  learn  what  you  pleafe;  fervants  always 
know  what  their  matters  and  miftrefies  do,  either  good  or  bad  :  mind  this, 
and  go  about  it  immediately,"  Thus  parlying  with  myfelf,  I  came  into  the 
houfe;  neither  Hipparchus  nor  his  wife  were  at  home;  Palaftra  flood  by 
the  fire-fide,  getting  fupper  ready  for  us.  I  took  occafion  from  this  to  be- 
gin  upon  her.  “  How  charmingly,  faid  I,  my  pretty  Palzetfra,  do  thofe 
pretty  *  fingers  of  your's  turn  and  tofs  that  hafh  about ;  happy  lhould  I  be 
to  be  fo  handled  by  them."  “  If  you  value  your  life,  replied  Ihe,  (for  fhe  was 
a  fmart  and  lovely  wench),  keep  off,  fori  am  full  of  fire  and  fmoke;  if 
you  do  but  touch  me,  I  fhall  burn  you  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  god  of 
phyfic  himfelf  will  not  be  able  to  heal  your  wound  :  nobody  can  cure  you 
but  myfelf,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  I  fhall  only  increafe  your  dis¬ 
order,  and  the  pleafing  remedy  itfelf  will  always  give  you  pain  ;  you  will 
not  eafily  get  over  it,  I  affure  you  :  youfmile,  I  perceive;  but  I  am  a  true 
cooker  of  men,  that  is  to  fay,  I  not  only  drefs  and  prepare  fuch  vile  eat¬ 
ables  as  thefe,  but  that  great  creature,  called  man,  I  kill,  and  cut  in  pieces, 
aye,  and  devour  him  too,  heart  and  all.”  “  I  find  it  fo,  indeed,  replied  I, 
for  even  before  I  came  near,  you  not  only  burned,  but  abfolutely  threw  mo 
into  the  fire  :  -the  flames,  though  I  did  not  fee  them,  have  already  confumed 
me  ;  and  yet  I  have  never  done  you  any  injury  ;  cure  me,  by  the  gods  I  in¬ 
treat  you,  cure  me  !  with  that  fweet  bitter  medicine  which  you  talked  of:  I 
am  flain  already,  flea  and  drefs  me  as  you  pleafe.” 

At  this  fhe  burft  into  a  loud  delightful  laugh  :  from  that  moment  fhe  was 
mine,  and  we  agreed,  that  when  fhe  had  put  her  her  matter  and  miftrefs  to 

*  Fingers ,  fsfe.  J  Here  the  afs,  as  I  obferved  in  the  argument,  is  a  little  friiky  ;  I  have, 
therefore,  given  him  a  finall  check,  as  the  learned  reader  will  fee  by  turning  to  the  original* 
This  being  one  of  the  paffages  where  a  free  and  modeft  is  rather  better  than  a  flridt  and  literal 
tranilation. 

% 
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bed,  (he  fliould  (leal  up  to  my  chamber.  At  length,  Hipparchus  returning 
home,  we  bathed,  and  went  to  {upper,  talked,  and  drank  plentifully  :  I 
pretended  drowfinefs,  and  retired,  in  hopes  of  feeing  the  charming  Pakeftra, 

who  kept  her  word  with  me,  and  made  me  fo  happy  *  *  *  *  *  * 

that  1  almoft  forgot  my  journey  to  Larifia,  and  the  bufinefs  which  I  came 
about  :  defirou's,  however,  before  we  parted  of  getting  fome  intelligence 
concerning  this  matter,  “  My  dear  Palseftra,  faid  I  to  her,  cannot  you  fome 
day  or  other  fhew  me  your  miftrefs  p radii fing  her  magic,  and  transforming 
herfelf  into  fomething  or  other,  for  it  is  a  fight  which  I  much  long  for;  or 
rather,  if  you  know  any  tricks  of  this  kind  yourfelf,  fhew  me  fome,  and  it; 
will  be  the  fame  thing,  as  I  may  judge  of  one  by  the  other:  I  make  no 
doubt  but  you  alfo  arc  well  {killed  in  the  art,  as  I  know,  indeed,  by  expe* 

rience,  for  never  before  did  I  call:  an  eye  of  love  on  any  woman,  and  they 

« 

ufedto  fay  l  was  as  hard  as  adamant,  but  you  foon  made  a  captive  of  me, 
and  fubdued  my  very  foul.9’  “  Leave  off  your  jokes,  replied  Palasftra,  for 
where  is  the  magic  that  can  create  love,  that  matter  of  every  art?  No,  by 
your  dear  felf  I  fwear,  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  I  am  totally  illiterate,  and  my 
miftrefs  is  to  the  laft  degree  jealous  with  regard  to  her  art :  if  I  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  Ihew  her  to  you  whilft  file  is  about 
fome  transformation." 

This  was  accordingly  agreed  upon,  and  in  a  few  days  after  fhebroughtme 
word  that  her  miftrefs  intended  very  foon  to  turn  herfelf  into  a  bird,  and  fly 
off  to  her  lover  :  “  Now  then,  faid  I,  is  the  time  to  fatisfy  the  longing  of  your 
poor  petitioner.”  Ci  Never  fear,”  replied  Pal^ftra;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  fhe  led  me  towards  her  miftrefs’s  bed-chamber,  and  bade  me  look 
through  a  crevice  in  the  door,  and  fee  what  was  going  forward.  There  did  I 
behold  a  woman,  who  firft  undreffed  herfelf,  and  then  putting  two  grains  of 
incenfe  into  the  flange  of  the  lamp,  repeated  certain  words,  as  if  talking  to 
it,  after  which  fhe  opened  a  large  drawer,  that  had  feveral  boxes  in  it,  and 
out  of  one  of  them  took  fomething,  what  it  was  I  could  not  tell,  but  it 
looked  like  an  ointment :  with  this,  beginning  from  her  toe-nails,  lhe  rub¬ 
bed  herfelf  all  over,  when  immediately  wings  fpread  themfelves  out  on  each 
fide  of  her,  her  nofe  grew  hard  and  crooked,  flie  had  every  thing,  in  fhort, 
all  over  her  like  a  bird,  and  became  a  complete  owl :  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  her¬ 
felf  thus  feathered,  lhe  fet  up  a  horrible  fcreech,  as  thefe  birds  do,  and  flew 
out  at  the  window.  For  my  part,  1  looked  upon  it  as  a  dream,  and  rubbed 
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my  eyes,  not  knowing  whether  I  was  afleep  or  awake,  and  when  at  length 
I  found  that  it  was  a  real  faX,  I  begged  Pakeftra  would  let  me  have  feme 
wings  too,  and,  anointing  me  with  fome  of  the  fame  ointment,  permit  me 
to  fly  a  little:  as  I  wanted  much  to  try  whether,  when  I  had  quitted  the 
fliape  of  a  man,  I  fhould  have  the  underftanding  only  of  a  bird.  She  took 
the  firft  opportunity,  therefore,  of  opening  the  chamber  door  privately,  and 
took  out  the  box  :  I  undrefled  as  faft  as  poflible,  and  anointed  myfelf  all 
over:  when,  lo,  to  my  great  mortification,  I  was  not  turned  into  a  bird, 
but  on  a  fudden  a  tail  ftuck  out  behind  me,  my  fingers  vanifhed,  and  of  all 
my  nails  only  four  remained,  which  were  changed  into  hoofs ;  my  hands  and 
feet  refembled  thofe  of  a  beaft,  I  had  a  large  face,  with  long  ears,  and  view¬ 
ing  myfelf  all  round,  perceived  that  I  was  metamorphofed  into  an  afs;  my 
human  voice  was  entirely  gone,  fo  that  I  could  no  longer  converfe  with  Pa- 
Jgeftra,  and  all  1  could  do  was  to  ftretch  out  my  lips,  look  miferable,  and 
as  well  as  I  could,  accufed  her  for  making  an  afs  inftead  of  a  bird  of  me. 
“  Wretch  that  I  am,  cried  fhe,  beating  herfelf  with  both  her  hands,  what 

have  I  done  !  in  my  hurry  I  miftook  the  box,  for  they  were  both  alike,  and 

* 

miffed  that  which  makes  the  wings;  but  be  not  uneafy,  my  dear,  for  this 
may  be  eafily  remedied  :  if  you  only  eat  fome  rofes,  you  may  at  any  time  fhake 
off  the  beaft,  and  give  me  my  lover  again  :  but  continue  an  afs,  I  befeech 
you,  for  this  night  only,  and  to-morrow  morning,  early,  I  will  bring  fome 
rofes,  that  fhall  fet  you  right.”  An  afs,  therefore,  I  remained  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  faving  that  in  fenfe  and  underftanding  1  was  ftill  a  man,  and 
the  true  Lucius,  though  dumb. 

Not  a  little  difpleafed,  therefore,  at  Pala?ftra  for  her  mifiake,  I  bit  my 
lips  in  filence,  and  made  the  beft  of  my  way  to  the  ftable,  where  my  own 
horfe  flood,  and  an  afs  belonging  to  Hipparchus:  as  foon  as  they  faw  me 
come  in,  being  afraid  I  fhould  take  part  of  their  hay,  they  bent  down  their 
ears,  and  feemed  determined  that  their  heels  fhould  revenge  the  caufe  of 
their  bellies,  which  I  perceiving,  got  as  far  as  I  could  from  the  manger, 
and  laughed  at  them  :  though  my  laugh  was  nothing  but  a  bray.  I  faid  to 
myfelf,  “  What  a  foolifh  curiofity  was  this  of  mine  !  if  a  wolf  now,  or  fome 
other  wild  beaft  fhould  break  in,  though  I  have  done  no  harm;  there  would 
be  an  end  of  me,”  Whilft  I  was  making  thefe  reflexions,  little  did  I 
think  of  the  misfortune  that  was  juft  coming  upon  me  :  for  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  when  all  were  filent  and  afleep,  a  dreadful  naife  was  heard  on 
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the  outfide  of  the  wall,  as  if  fomebody  was  breaking  in  ;  and  fo  it  proved, 
for  in  a  Ihort  time  there  was  a  great  gap  in  it,  big  enough  for  a  man  to  enter 
at :  fomebody  foon  came  in,  and  another  followed  him,  and  then  feveral 
more,  all  armed  with  fwords.  They  had  bound  Hipparchus,  Pateftra,  and 
my  fervant,  in  their  beds,  ranfacked  the  whole  houfe,  and  were  now  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  money,  cloaths,  and  furniture.  When  they  had  got  it  all  to¬ 
gether,  they  took  me,  the  other  afs,  and  the  horfe,  and  putting  on  our 
pack-faddles,  placed  the  baggage  on  our  backs  :  with  this  heavy  burthen 
they  drove  us  on,  beating  us  with  flicks  through  the  mountains  and  by¬ 
paths,  that  they  might  not  be  difeovered.  What  became  of  the  other  beads 
I  know  not,  but  for  myfelf,  having  no  (hoes  on,  and  not  ufed  to  travel  over 
fharp-pointed  rocks,  and  with  fuch  a  weight,  I  was  half-dead  :  often  did  I 
ftumbie,  though  not  fuffered  to  fall,  as  there  was  fomebody  always  behind 
me,  with  a  good  flick  to  keep  me  up.  I  tried  often  to  cry  out,  “  Q  mafter,^ 
but  could  only  bray :  the  O,  indeed,  came  out,  and  made  noife  enough  ^ 
but  Mafter  would  not  follow  :  even  for  this  I  was  handfomely  cudgelled,  for 
fear  my  braying  ihould  difeover  them  :  perceiving,  therefore,  that  I  could 
not  cry  out  as  I  ought,  I  determined  to  jog  on  in  lilence,  and  fave  my  car- 
cafe. 

It  was  now  day-light,  and  we  had  paffed  over  feveral  mountains  :  they 
had  tied  the  bridle,  however,  over  our  mouths,  that  we  might  not  lofe  out 
time  in  feeding  as  we  went  along;  an  afs,  therefore,  I  was  obliged  ftill  to- 
remain.  About  the  middle  of  the  day  we  were  turned  into  a  liable,  belong¬ 
ing  to  feme  of  their  brethren,  fuch  at  leaft,  by  their  behaviour,  wc  ima¬ 
gined  them  to  be,  for  they  faluted  them,  invited  them  to  dinner,  and  or¬ 
dered  us  feme  barley  :  the  reft  of  us  fell  to,  but  as  I  had  never  been 
ufed  to  raw  barley,  though  I  was  almoft  familhed,  I  could  not  tafte  it, 
but  looked  about  me  for  fomething  elfe,  when,  behind  the  liable,  I  fpyed 
out  a  garden,  with  a  good  many  fine  herbs  in  it,  and  above  them,  fomething 
which  I  took  for  rofes  ;  immediately,  unobferved  by  the  men  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  within  at  dinner,  I  got  into  the  garden,  partly  to  fill  my  belly  with 
the  raw  herbs,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  the  rofes,  which  I  thought,  if  I- 
could  lay  hold  on,  I  might  have  a  chance  of  being  a  man  again.  1  fell  up¬ 
on  the  lettuces,  radifhes,  and  parfley,  and  feafted  as  long  as  I  could  fluff;, 
but  as  for  the  rofes,  they  proved  not  to  be  real  ones,  but  what  they  call  the 
*  laurel- rofe  :  woe  be  to  the  horfe  or  afs  that  feeds  on  fuch,  for  if  they  tafte 
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of  it,  they  die  immediately.  The  gardener,  chancing  to  fpy  me  out,  came 
into  the  garden,  and  perceiving  what  deftrudtion  I  had  made  of  his  pot¬ 
herbs,  even,  juft  at  the  *  thief-detefting  conftable  lays  hold  on  the  culprit, 
feized  on,  and  belaboured  me  with  a  large  club,  fparing  neither  fides  nor 
thighs,  flit  my  ears,  and  tore  my  face  :  I  grew  out  of  ail  patience,  and  lift¬ 
ing  up  my  heels,  laid  him  flat, on  the  ground,  and  fled  towards  the  moun¬ 
tain  :  as  he  faw  me  going  off,  he  cried  out,  and  bade  them  fet  the  dogs  at 
me;  for  there  were  a  number  of  them  hard  by,  very  large,  fierce,  and  fit  to 
fight  with  bears.  I  concluded  that  if  they  laid  hold  on,  they  would  tear  me 
in  pieces,  and  deeming  if,  as  they  fay,  better  to  run  backward  than  not  to 
run  well,  I  returned  as  faft  as  1  could  to  the  ftable  :  they  called  off,  and  tied 
up  the  dogs,  but  perfecuted  me  themlelves  with  flick  and  ftaves,  till  I  fairly 
gave  up  all  the  herbs  that  I  had  fwallowed.  It  was  now  time  for  us  to  fet  out 
again,  when  they  loaded  me  with  the  greateft  part  of  their  ftolen  treafures  : 
weighed  down  as  I  was  by  the  burthen,  with  my  hoofs  worn  away  by  the 
road,  and  quite  defponding,  I  had  refolved  to  lay  me  down,  and,  let  them 
beat  me  everfomuch,  not  to  rife  up  again;  fatisfied  that  I  fhould  profit  by 
this  refolution,  and  imagining,  that,  overcome  at  laft  by  my  obftinacy,  they 
would  divide  the  burthen  between  the  horfe  and  the  other  afs,  and  leave  me 
to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves.  Some  malicious  daemon,  however,  was  ap¬ 
prized  of  my  refolution,  and  counter-adted  it:  for,  the  other  afs,  probably 
with  the  fame  defign,  fell  down  in  the  road  ;  they  would  fain  have  prevailed 
on  him,  by  repeated  blows  to  get  up  again,  but  finding  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pofe,  and  that  he  laid  like  a  ftone,  entirely  knocked  up,  concluding  at  lail 
that  they  laboured  in  vain,  and  that  it  was.only  lofingtime  to  wait  any  longer 
on  a  dead  afs:  they  divided  all  his  load  between  me  and  the  horfe,  then 
taking  my  fellow-prifoner,  and  fellow-labourer,  they  threw  him  down  a 
precipice,  and  he  died  immediately.  Seeing,  by  the  fate  of  my  companion, 
what  my  former  refolutions  would  have  brought  me  to,  I  determined  to  bear 
my  prefent  misfortunes  with  patience,  and  to  pufh  on  boldly,  in  hopes  that 

I  might  one  day  light  on  fome  rofes,  and  recover  myfelf :  I  heard,  befiJes, 

* 

from  the  robbers,  that  we  had  not  far  to  go,  and  that  the  cattle  would 
foon  be  releafed;  we  ran  for  joy,  and  got  home  that  very  evening.  There 

*|*  S rbief-detcftiitg  conftable .]  Greek,  p.ieo7r<ivrlfoq» 

•  Robberj.']  The  cave  feene,  amongft  the  robbers  in  Gil  Bias,  Teems  to  have  been  fuggefted 
by  this  paflage,  though  the  French  author,  it  muft  be  acknowleged,  has  greatly  improved  on 
the  original. 
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we  found  an  old  woman,  fitting  by  a  large  fire,  who  took  all  the  baggage, 
and  put  it  up  for  them ;  they  afked  her  why  Ihe  fat  there,  and  did  not  get 
the  fupper  ready  ;  it  is  all  ready,  faid  Ihe,  there  is  bread,  and  good  old  wine, 
and  fome  fiefh  of  wild  beads  for  you ;  every  thing  in  order.  They  thanked 
the  old  woman,  pulled  off  their  cloaths,  anointed  themfelves  at  the  fire, 
and  us  fhe  had  a  cauldron  of  hot  water  ready,  poured  it  out,  and  ufed  it  as 
a  temporary  bath  on  the  occafion.  In  a  little  time  after,  there  arrived  feveral 
young  men,  with  gold  and  filver,  and  men’s  and  women’s  apparel  of  various 
kinds;  thefe  were  all  brought  into  the  common  dock,  and  depofited  here. 
The  men  bathed  :  after  this,  there  was  a  magnificent  fupper,  and  a  long 
converfation  amongd  the  ruffians.  The  old  woman  provided  barley  for  me 
and  the  horfe,  who  made  all  the  hade  he  could  to  devour  it,  as  fearing  I 
fhould  come  in  for  a  dinner  with  him.  I  never  touched  it,  but  whenever  the 
old  woman  turned  her  back,  got  to  the  bread  which  was  in  the  houfe,  and 
eat  it.  Next  day  they  all  went  out  on  their  bufinefs,  leaving  me  with  the 
old  woman,  and  one  young  fellow.  I  lamented  the  dridt  confinement,  for 
though  I  could  have  eafily  got  away  from  the  old  woman,  the  young  man 
was  very  dout,  and  looked  formidable.  Handing  always  at  the  gate  with  a 
fword  in  his  hand.  About  three  days  after,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the 
robbers  came  back,  bringing  nothing  along  with  them  but  a  young  and 
beautiful  virgin  in  tears,  with  her  hair  difhevelled,  and  garments  almod  torn 
off  her:  they  brought  her  in,  defired  her  not  to  be  frightened,  and  ordered 
the  old  woman  to  day  with  and  take  care  of  her.  The  girl  would  neither  ear 
nor  drink,  but  wept,  and  tore  her  hair  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  even  I,  who 
was  danding  at  the  manger,  could  not  help  lhcdding  tears,  with  her..  The 
robbers  went  to  fupper  in  an  outer  room.  Towards  morning,,  one  of  their 
fpies,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  look  out  lharp  for  the  crew,  came  to  give  them 
notice,  that  a  flranger  who  had  a  great  deal  of  money  with  him,  was  to  pafs 
by  that  way.  As  foon  as  they  heard  this,  they  rofe  immediately,  took  their 
arms,  and  faddled  both  me  and  the  horfe,  to  go  along  with  them.  As  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  a  battle,  I  hung  behind,,  and  went  on  very  flowly,  but 
was  loon  made  to  mend  my  pace  with  a  good  club.  When  we  came  to  the 
place  where  the  dranger  was  to  pafs,  the  robbers  all  rulhed  upon,  the  carriage,, 
flew  him  and  his  fervants,  and  put  all  the  booty  which  they  got  of  great 
value,  upon  the  horfe  and  me,  hiding  the  red  of  their  fpoil  in  the  wood. 
Thus  loaded,  we  were  returning  home,  when  befides,  being  beaten  and 
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banged  about,  I  ftruck  my  hoof  again#  a  fharp  ftone,  which  wounded  me 
fo  terribly,  that  I  went  lame  almoft  all  the  reft  of  the  journey.  They  cried 
out,  What  do  we  keep  this  afs  for,  that  is  always  {tumbling,  let  us  get 

rid  of  fuch  an  ill-omen’d  bead.”  “  Aye,  fays  another,  let  us  throw  him 

■ 

down  headlong,  by  way  of  an  expiatory  offering  for  the  company.”  They 

feemed  then  to  come  round  me  for  that  purpofe ;  but  hearing  what  they 
were  about,  I  put  on,  and  thought  no  more  of  my  wound,  the  fear  of  death 
taking  away  my  fenfe  of  pain. 

When  w.e  got  back  to  the  inn,  they  took  off  our  burthens,  lodged  them 
fafe,  and  went  in  to  (upper  ;  but  night  coming  on,  they  fallied  forth  again  to 
take  care  of  the  baggage  which  they  had  left  behind*  tc  There  is  no  occa- 
fion,  faid  one  of  them,  to  take  that  lame  afs  with  us,  he  can  be  of  no  fei  vice, 
therefore,  fome  of  us  muft  carry  part  of  the  burthens,  and  the  horfethe  reft.” 
They  took  the  horfe,  and  went  off :  it  was  a  bright  moon-light  night*  “  And 
why  now,  Lucius,,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  Ihould  I  then  ft  ay  here  for  vulturs  and 
the  offspring  of  vulturs  to  devour  me?  you  heard  what  the  thieves  faid  about 
you,  why  would  you  choofe  to  be  thrown  down  a  precipice  ?  it  is  night,  and 
the  moon  fhines,  there  is  nobody  here,  fly  off,  and  fave  thyfelf  from  thefe 
murtherers.,,  Whilft  I  was  making  thefe  reflections,  I  perceived  I  was 
quite  loofe^  for  the  bridle  hung  up  juft  by  me ;  this  encouraged  me,  and  I 
ran  out  of  the  (table  as  faft  as  I  could  :  the  old  woman  obferving  that  I  was 
marching  off,  caught-  hold  of  my  tail,  and  hung  by  it.  Thrice  worthy, 
thought  I,  fliould  I  be  of  the  precipice,  or  any  other  death,  fliould  1  fuffer 
myfelf  to  be  taken  by  an  old  woman,  and  away  I  dragged  her  after  me 
ihe  cried  out  for  affiftan.ee  on  the  young  captive  within,  who  coming  our^ 
and  feeing  the  old  woman  hanging  like  an  afs’s  tail,  immediately  conceived 
a  moft  noble  defign,  and  worthy  of  a  defperate  heroine,.  Ihe  jumped  up,  and 
feated  herfelf  upon  me.  I,  partly  from  the  hopes  of  efcaping,  and  partly 
to  oblige  my  young  rider,  galloped  off  with  all  the  fpeed  of  a  horfe,  leaving 
the  old  woman  behind  us.  The  virgin  put  up  her  prayers  to  the  gods  that 
flie  might  get  off  fafe;  and,  addrefling  herfelf  tome,  ce  If,  fays  flie,  my 
lovely  creature,  you  will  carry  me  to  my  father’s  houfe,  I  will  fet  you  free 
from  all  labour  for  the  future,  and  you  lhall  have  as  much  barley  as  you  can 
eat  every  day  for  your  dinner*”  Thus  encouraged,  both  by  the  hopes  of  ef¬ 
caping  from  the  ruffians,  and  the  advantages  I  expected  by  faving  my  young 
miftrefs,  I  ran  away  nimbly,,  without  ever  thinking  of  my  lame  foot. 

Coming 
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Coming  at  length  to  a  place  where  the  road  divided,  we  fpied* the  robbers 
who  had  fecn  us  at  a  great  diftanceby  the  light  of  the  moon,  and  now*rufh- 
ed  upon  us  ;  they  feized  on  the  poor  girl  ;  “  So,  faid  they,  fair  virgin,  why 
would  you  leave  us  fo  fuddenly,  were  you  afraid  of*ghofts?  but  come, 
you  mud  go  back  with  us,  we  will  reftore  you  to  your  friends.”  This  they 
faid  with  a  -j*  Sardonic  fmile,  and  then  turned  me  back.  1  began  immedi¬ 
ately  to  recoiled:  my  wounded  hoof,  and  went  lame.  ie  Oho,  faid  one  of 
them,  now  you  are  taken,  you  are  lame,  but  when  you  wanted  to  get  away, 
you  were  as  nimble  as  a  horfe,  and  as  brifk  as  a  bird.”  Saying  this,  he  laid 
on  me  with  a  large  flick,  which  made  a  frefh  wound  in  my  thigh.  When 
we  came  home,  we  found  the  old  woman  hanging  from  a  part  of  the  rock, 
afraid,  probably,  of  her  matters'  anger,  on  account  of  the  young  woman's 
efcape ;  fhe  had  put  a  rope  round  her  neck,  and  difpatched  herfelf.  The 
robbers  admired  her  fidelity,  and  without  farther  ceremony,  threw  her, 
rope  and  all,  down  the  precipice.  They  then  took  the  virgin,  bound  her 
fall,  and  locked  her  up  in  the  houfe,  after  which,  they  went  to  fupper,  and 
caroufed  plentifully  :  they  then  entered  into  a  confultation  about  their  fair 
prifoner.  cc  What  lhall  we  do,  fays  one  of  them,  with  this  run-away  ?” 
4C  What  can  we  do  better,  fays  another,  than  fend  her  after  the  old  woman, 
Ihe  has  done  us  all  the  mifehitf  fhe  could,  and  had  like  to  have  fpoiled  our 
whole  bufinefs.  You  muft  very  well  know,  my  friends,  that  if  fhe  had  once 
got  home,  notone  of  us  would  have  been  left  alive;  for  the  enemy  would 
have  made  head  againft  us,  and  we  ihould  have  been  all  taken.  Let  us, 
therefore,  be  revenged  on  her ;  if  we  throw  her  down  the  precipice,  fhe  will 
die  too  eafily,  let  us  think  on  fome  bitter,  lingering  death,  that  fhe  may  be 
firft  tortured,  and  afterwards  expire  by  degrees.”  €t  I  have  thought  on  a 
method,  fays  another,  which  I  am  fure  you  will  approve ;  we  muft  deftroy 
that  lazy  afs,  not  only  for  fhamming  lame,  but  for  aiding  and  abetting  her 
in  her  flight;  to-morrow  morning,  therefore,  we  will  kill  him,  take  out  his 
bowels,  and  fow  her  up  in  the  i n fid e  of  him,  with  her  head  juft  out  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuffocation,  and  her  body  within  his  ;  we  may  then  leave  them  both, 

#  GboJIs^  Gr,  T cc  astipoioc, 

f  Sardonic  ]  Jn  the  illutid  of  Sardos,  fays  the  Greek  fcholiaft,  on  this  pafTage,  grows  an 
herb  refembling  pariley,  (probably  hemlock,)  which,  whoever  taftes  of,  falls  into  a  fit  of  im* 
moderate  laughter,  and  dies.  Whence  arofe  thiB  proverbial  exprelfion  of  a  Sardonic  laugh,  to 
fignify  a  malevolent  exultation,  portending  misfortune,  mifery,  and  death.  See  Suidas  and 
Erafmus. 
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as  a  frefli  meal  for  the  vulturs.  You  will  fee  what  an  excellent  torture  this 
will  be,  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  dead  afs,  to  be  burned  up  in  the  heat  of  fummer, 
in  the  infide  of  a  beaft  ;  dying  with  hunger,  and  not  able  to  procure  any  other 
means  of  death  ;  to  be  eat  up  with  worms,  and  fuffer  the  flench  of  the  car- 
cafe  ;  to  have  the  vulturs,  after  they  have  got  through  him,  preying  upon 
her  even  whilfl  fhe  is  alive  ;  I  need  not  fay  what  a  punifhment  this  will  be.” 

This  admirable  fcheme  was  received  by  them  with  the  higheft  approba¬ 
tion.  I  lamented,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  my  inevitable  fate  ;  not  only  that  I 
was  to  be  killed,  but,  even  after  death,  not  fuffered  to  lie  peaceably  down, 

but  condemned  to  be  a  fepulchre  for  the  unhappy  virgin* 

It  was  now  day-break,  when,  on  a  fudden,  there  ruflied  in  upon  us  a 
band  of  foldiers,  who  had  been  fent  to  take  up  the  robbers;  all  of  whom  they 
immediately  bound,  in  order  to  carry  them  before  the  governor.  Amongft 
our  deliverers  was  a  young  man,  beloved  by,,  and  who  was  foon  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  beauteous  captive;  he  it  was,  it  feems,  who  had  traced  out,  and 
directed  them  to  the  habitation  of  the  ruffians*  He  took  the  virgin,  placed 
her  on  my  back,  and  accompanied  her  home.  The  villagers  faw  us  afar  off 
as  we  were  returning,  and  eafily  gueffed  at  our  fuccefs.  I  took  care,  indeed,, 
to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  to  them  with  a  loud  bray ;  they  ran  out  to  falute 
us,  and  conducted  us  in  with  many  congratulations. 

The  virgin,  who  confidered  me  as  the  partner  of  her  captivity  and  of  her 
flight,  and  withal,  as  one  who  had  been  in  danger  of  death  along  with  her, 
paid  every  poffible  attention  to  me ;  I  had  my  large  meafure  of  barley,  and 
as  much  hay  as  would  have  ferved  a  camel :  I  curfed  Palteftra  for  turning  me 
into  an  afs,  inftead  of  a  dog,  for  then  I  might  have  ran,  as  1  faw  many  of 
them  do,  into  the  kitchen,  and  tailed  of  all  the  dainties  which  we  generally 
meet  with  at  a  rich  wedding.  A  few  days  after  the  nuptials,  my  young  mif- 
trefs,  to  make  me  amends  for  all  my  trouble,  requefled  it  as  a  favour  of  her 
father,  and  he  ordered  me  to  be  turned  loofe  into  the  field,  and  to  feed  with 
the.  mares :  “  There,  faid  he,  you  may  live  happily,  and  divert  yourfelf  with 
them.”  He  then  called  one  of  the  fhepherds,  and  gave  me  to  his  care.  He 
put  me  into  grafs  among  the  mares,  and  happy  I  thought  myfelf,  that  I  was 
to  carry  no  more  burthens.  This  reward  was,  doubtlefs,  in  the  opinion  of  ar 
jack-afs,  no  contemptible  one.  The  lady’s  favour,  however,  proved  fatal 
to  me  as  it  did  to  Candaules ;  for  the  mafler  of  the  ftud  left  me  entirely  to 
the  will  and  pleafure  of  his  wife,,  who  put  me  into  a  mill,  and  made  me 

grind 
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grind  all  the  corn  and  barley.  An  afs  of  any  gratitude,  indeed,  would  never 
grudge  grinding  for  bis  matters  ;  but.  the  good  woman  mutt  needs  affift  her 
friends,  o£  whom  ftie  had  a  great  many,  with  corn  alfo,  and  my  neck  fuffered 
for  it.  She  would  even  put  the  barley  for  my  own  dinner  into  the  mill,  and 
make  cakes  of  it  for  herfelf,  whilft  I  was  forced  to  take  up  with  the  bran  : 
befides  that,  when  I  was  let  in  among  the  mares,  the  horfes  grew  jealous, 
and  fearing  I  (hould  be  too  intimate  with  their  wives,  kicked  and  bit  me  moft 
furioufly.  In  a  fhort  time,  I  grew  terribly  thin  and  lank,  being  not  very 
happy  at  the  mill  when  within  doors,  and  when  I  got  out,  well  beat  and 
bruifed  by  my  companions  in  the  field.  1  was  often,  moreover,  fent  up  to 
the  mountain,  and  obliged  to  carry  wood  ;  this,  indeed,  was  the  vvorft  of 
my  misfortunes ;  for,  in  the  firft  place,  the  mountain  was  very  tteep,  and  in 
the  next,  I  had  no  (hoes  on  in  a  rough  road.  They  fent,  withal,  a  mule- 
driver  along  with  me,  a  rafcally  boy,  who  was  always  whipping  me  without 
mercy ;  though  l  went  on  as  fall  as  I  could,  he  kept  fiill  beating  me,  not 
with  a  plain  flick,  but  nobbed,  always  linking  me  on  the  fame  part  of  the 
thigh,  till  it  was  laic!  quite  open,  and  flill  followed  his  blow;  putting  fuch 
burthens  upon  me,  at  the  fame  time,  as  an  elephant  would  fcarce  have  been 
able  to  carry.  Though  the  defcent  was  very  tteep,  he  continued  thumping 
me ;  and  when  he  faw  the  load  go  on  one  fide,  inftead  of  (hitting  part  of  it 
to  the  other,  he  would  increafe  it  with  great  ftones,  till  I  fell  down,  (tones  and 
all.  If  there  was  a  fmall  ford  in  the  way,  to  fave  his  Ihoes,  he  would 

♦ 

get  up  and  ride  over  it.  If  weary  and  overburthened,  I  chanced  to  fall,  it 
was  ftill  worfe  with  me ;  for  he  would  never  get  down  to  help  me,  but  con¬ 
tinued  belabouring  my  back  and  Tides,  till  he  had  raifed  me  up  again;  and, 
for  this  purpofe,  he  got  a  bundle  of  thorns,  which  he  tied  to  my  tail;  thefe 
pricked  me  as  1  went  along,  and  wounded  my  pofieriors  in  the  moft  dreadful 
manner;  whilft  I  could  by  no  poffible  means  relieve  myfelf,  as  what  inflicted 
the  wound,  hung  always  clofe  to  me  ;  and  if  I  went  flow  to  efcape  the  thorns, 
the  club  faluted  me,  and  if  I  pufhed  on  to  avoid  the  club,  the  thorns  ftuck 
in  me  immediately  :  the  villain  ply.ed  them  both,  with  a  defign  to  make  an 
end  of  me.  At  length,  after  a  thoufand  infults,  being  out  of  all  patience,  I 
lifted  up  my  heel,  and  gave  him  a  kick,  which  he  never  forgave  me.  Being 
one  day  ordered  to  carry  fome  ftubble  out  of  one  field  into  another,  he  faddled 
me  with  it,  and  taking  a  rope,  tied  me  to  the  load;  not  without  defign,  for 
having  ftolen  a  hot  pocker  out  of  the  fire,  he  put  it  into  the  ftubble,  which, 
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as  might  be  fuppofed,  was  foon  in  flames  :  perceiving  that  I  muft  be  in¬ 
evitably  burned,  I  looked  out  for  water,  and  fpying  a  marfhy  place,  threw 
myfelf  down  in  the  wetteft  part  of  it,  and  by  turning  and  rolling  about, 
quenched  the  fire,  and  got  rid  of  part  of  my  burthen  ;  nor  could  he  light  the 
other  again,  as  it  was  well  moiftened  with  mud.  When  we  came  home,  he 

a 

told  them,  I  had  ran  into  the  flames  of  my  own  accord/'  I  got  fafe,  how¬ 
ever,  this  time,  and  efcaped  a  burning. 

A  little  after  this,  he  played  me  a  trick  worfe  than  all ;  for  one  day  when 
I  went  up  with  a  load  into  the  mountain,  he  fold  the  wood  I  had  carried  on 
my  back  to  a  countryman,  and  when  we  came  home,  invented  this  tale  a- 
gainft  me  to  his  mailer;  “  I  don’t  know,  fays  he,  what  we  keep  that  lazy 
afs  for,  he  loves  fomething  elfe  better  than  work,  if  he  fees  a  pretty  mare 
upon  the  road,  away  he  flies  after  her ;  it  was  but  this  very  morning  that  lie 
went  out  to  carry  wood,  and  fpying  a  filly  juft  before  him,  he  pranced  off, 
threw  the  wood  off  into  the  road,  nobody  knows  where,  and  would  have 
been  very  rude,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  neighbours,,  whofaved 

the  mare,  and  put  a  flop  to  his  gallantry/'  “  If  that  be  the  cafe,  faid  his 
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matter,  and  he  is  fo  lazy  that  he  will  not  work,  nor  carry  any  burthens,  and 
is,  befides,  fo  very  amorous,  cut  his  throat,  and  give  his  carcafe  to  the  dogs  ; 
if  any  body  afks  what  is  become  of  him,  you  may  fay  he  was  devoured  by  a 
wolf."  The  boy  was  happy  at  the  news,  and  prepared  to  make  an  end  of 
me  :  but  a  countryman  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  coming  in  by 
chance,  faved  me  from  immediate  death,  by  fuggefting  fomething  not  much 
better;  “  By  no  means,  faid  he,  kill  the  afs,  whilft  he  is  able  to  grind  and 
carry  burthens ;  if  he  is  amorous,  let  him  be  properly  docked  ;  the  thing 
is  eafily  done,  he  will  foon  be  quiet  and  grow  fat,  and  bear  his  loads  the  bet- 
ter.  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it,  I  fhall  be  here  again  in  two  or 
three  days,  and  will  do  it  for  you;  I  warrant,  I  can  make  him  as  meek  as  a 

lamb."  They  approved  of  his  advice,  and  faid  €€ it  was  the  beft  thing  that 

♦ 

could  be  done/'  I  began  to  lament  my  fate,  and  to  conclude  that  I  had 
better  die  than  to  be  made  an  eunuch  of.  I  refolved,  therefore,  from  that 
time,  to  abftain  from  all  food  and  nourifhment,  or  throw  myfelf  down  the 
precipice  and  die,  fo  as  I  could  but  remain  whole  and  unmutilated.  When 
lo  !  ift  the  dead  of  night  comes  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  village,  that  the 
bride,  fhe  who  had  been  taken  by  the  robbers,  and  her  hufband,  walking 
late  in  the  evening  on  the  fea  fliore,  were  fuddenly  carried  off  by  the  waves 
Vol.  II.  T  breaking 
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breaking  in  upon  them,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  fince.  The  fervants, 
apprifed  of  their  young  matter  and  miftrefs’s  fate,  refolved  to  remain  no 
longer  in  flavery,  but  getting  what  they  could  out  of  the  houfe,  made  the 
beft  of  their  way  off.  The  Ihepherd,  who  looked  after  the  mares,  packed 
up  all  he  could  find,  and  put  it  on  our  backs ;  I  had,  for  my  own  parr, 
as  great  a  buthen  as  an  afs  could  well  carry,  but  ftill  thought  myfelf  happy 
that  I  had  efcaped  docking.  For  that  night,  and  three  days  after,  we  had  a 
hard  and  dreadful  journey,  but  at  length  arrived  at  Benea,  a  famous  city  in 
Macedonia.  Here  our  drivers  retted  us  and  themfelves ;  the  beafts  were  then 
all  put  up  to  fale,  and  we  were  cried  in  the  market-place.  The  chapmen 

came,  looked  into  our  mouths,  and  examined  all  our  teeth-;  one  bought  one, 

# 

and  another  another,  but  I  was  ftill  left  behind,  and  the  crier  bade  them 
drive  me  back  again,  for  nobody  would  bid  for  me  ;  when  my  unlucky  fate, 
which  was  always  fluffing  about  and  perfecuting  me,  threw  me  upon  fuch  a 
matter  as  I  little  defired.  I  was  purchafed  by  an  old  fellow,  one  of  thofe 

V 

itinerants  who  carry  the  Syrian  goddefs  about  through  the  ftreets  and  fields, 
and  oblige  her  to  go  a  begging  :  to  him  I  was  fold  at  a  great  price,  no  lefs 
than  thirty  drachmas,  and  now,  with  a  heavy  heart,  I  followed  my  new 
matter. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where  Philebus  lived,  for  that  was  the  name 
of  the  man  who  had  bought  me,  he  cried  out  at  the  door  with  a  loud  voice, 
<c  Here,  girls,  I  have  bought  you  a  beautiful,  well-made  flave,  from  Cappa¬ 
docia.”  The  girls  fet  up  a  fhout,  thinking  it  had  been  a  man  that  he  had 
purchafed  -:  when  they  faw  it  was  an  afs,  they  cried,  “  What  fort  of  a  fpoufe 
have  you  brought  us  here?  pray  take  him  yourfelf,  for  we  want  no  fuch 
cattle.” 

The  next  day  they  began  to  fet  themfelves  ferioufly  to  work,  d retted  up 
their  goddefs,  and  placed  her  upon  me ;  then,  quitting  the  town,  we  rambled 
over  the  fields,  and  when  we  came  to  a  village,  I,  as  bearer  of  the  divinity, 
was  flopped,  and  flood  ftill ;  immediately  a  parcel  of  minftrels  played  fome 
folemn  tunes,  then  a  croud  of  them  hung  their  heads  down,  and  twilling  their 
necks  round,  lolled  out  their  tongues,  and  pricked  both  them  and  their 
flioulders  with  lancets,  fo  that  the  blood  flowed  on  every  fide  of  them.  I 
beheld  the  ceremony  with  aftonilhment,  and  began  to  tremble  left  the  god- 

^  M 

defs  fhould  want  a  little  afs’s  blood  alfo.  When  they  had  cut  and  hacked 
themfelves  in  this  manner  for  fome  time,  they  collected  oboli  and  drachmas 

from 
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from  the  fpedfcators :  fome  gave  them  figs,  and  cheefe,  and  cafks  of  wine, 
and  others  a  meafure  of  wheat  and  barley  for  their  afs.  Thus  they  got  a 
livelihood,  and  worfhipped  their  goddefs  whom  I  carried  on  my  back.  *  * 

Refledting  now  on  the  many  miferies.  I  had  fuffered  fince  my  transforma¬ 
tion,  I  could  not  help  attempting  to  cry  out,  6C  O  Jupiter,  thou  art  too 
patient,5’  but  alas !  my  voice  failed,  and  I  could  only  bray.  It  happened 
juft  at  this  time,  thatfoflie  countrymen  who  had  loft  their  afs,  and  were  in 
fearch  of  it ;  hearing  me  cry  out,  came  in  without  any  leave  or  notice,  tak¬ 
ing  me  for  the  beaft  they  were  looking  for,  and  caught  my  lewd  matters  do¬ 
ing  what  they  fhouldnot  do,  which  they  took  care  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
divulge.  My  good  friends,  the  priefts  of  the  Syrian  goddefs,  finding  their 
fecret  tranfaftions  were  difeovered,  made  off  that  very  night,  and  when  they 
had  got  into  a  private  place,  began  to  be  very  angry  with  me  for  exposing 
their  myfteries :  I  could  have  borne  their  curfes,  but  what  fucceeded  to  them 
was  intolerable  ;  for,  taking  the  goddefs  off  my  back,  they  tied  me  naked  to 
a  tree,  and  whipped  me  till  I  was  half  dead ;  telling  me,  “  That,  for  the 
future,  when  I  carried  a  goddefs,  I  mutt  hold  my  tongue.’5  They  difputed 
afterwards,  whether  they  Ihould  not  cut  my  throat,  for  bringing  fuch  re¬ 
proach  upon  them,  and  forcing  them  to  turn  out  of  the  village  before  they 
had  done  their  bufinefs  there.  They  defifted,  however,  out  of  refpedt  to 
the  goddefs,  who  laid  down  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  proceed  on  her 
journey  without  me. 

After  a  found  whipping,  therefore,  I  took  up  my  miftrefs,  and  proceed¬ 
ed;  towards  evening  we  turned  into  a  field  belonging  to  a  rich  man,  who 
happening  to  be  at  home,  luckily  for  us,  received  our  goddefs  very  graci- 
oufly,  and  offered  facrifices  to  her ;  here  it  was  that  I  remember  I  was  in 
great  peril  of  my  life;  one  of  our  landlord’s  friends  had  fent  him  for  a  pre- 
fent  the  thigh  of  a  wild  afs,  which  the  cook  carelefsly  lott,  fome  dogs  hav- 
ing  probably  got  in  and  ftole  it;  he,  apprehenfive  of  being  feverely  beat  for 
his  negligence,  refolved  to  hang  himfelf,  but  his  wife,  to  my  forrow,  cries, 
“  Never  defpair,  my  dear,  nor  think  of  deftroyirig  yourfelf,  follow  my  ad¬ 
vice  and  all  will  be  well  again;  take  the  traveller’s  afs  into  fome  bye-place, 
kill  him,  cut  him  up,  bring  the  thigh  here  and  drefs  it  for  your  matter;  you 

may  throw  the  reft  .of  the  carcafe  any  where  down  the  precipice,  they  will 
fuppofe  he  is  run  away, :  you  fee  how  fat  he  is,  and  on  all  accounts  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  wild  one.55  The  cook  approved  of  her  advice ;  “  It  is  the  only 
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way,  faid  he,  my  dear,  that  I  could  poffibly  efcape  whipping*  it  lhall  be 
done  immediately  fuch  was  the  refult  of  the  con verfation  between  the  cook 
and  his  wife. 

Perceiving,  therefore,  what  I  had  to  expedt,  I  thought  it  beft  to  avoid, 
if  poflible,  the  death  which  threatened  me,  and  breaking  the  halted  with 
which  I  was  fattened,  I  ran  Ikipping  and  prancing  into  the  room  where  they 
were  all  at  fupper  together,  and  threw  down  the  candles,  table,  and  every 
thing  that  came  in  my  way  :  this  I  thought  an  excellent  contrivance,  ima¬ 
gining  that  the  matter  of  the  farm  would  have  immediately  ordered  me  to 
be  confined,  and  taken  care  of  as  a  mad  afs ;  but  this  trick  of  mine  had  like 
to  have  coft  me  dear;  for,  thinking  I  was  mad,  they  all  ran  upon  me  with 
fwords,  fpears,  and  ftaves,  as  if  they  intended  to  make  an  end  of  me  : 
aware  of  the  very  great  danger  I  was  in,  I  ran  away  towards  the  chamber 
where  my  matters  were  to  lleep,  and  they  made  as  much  hafte  to  Ihut  the 
doors  againft  me. 

At  day-break  I  fet  out  once  more  with  my  facred  beggars,  and  the  god- 
defs  on  my  back  ;  when  we  arrived  foon  at  a  large  and  famous  town,  where 
my  matters  played  a  new  trick,  pretending  that  the  goddefs  did  not  chufe  to 
ftay  in  any  private  houfe,  but  would  be  lodged  in  the  temple  belonging  to 
the  deity  of  the  place :  the  inhabitants,  accordingly,  received  our  goddefs 
into  their  own  temple,  affigning  to  us  a  habitation  in  the  houfe  of  a  poor 
man  ;  after  ftaying  there  two  or  three  days,  my  honeft  matters,  wanting  to 
get  on,  afked  for  their  goddefs  again,  and  being  permitted  to  go  into  the 
temple  for  her,  ftole  from  thence  a  large  golden  cup,  which  they  hid  under 
the  goddefs’s  petticoats  :  the  people  of  the  place  foon  milled  it,  and  purfued 
us,  and  coming  upon,  the  robbers,  leized  upon  them,  called  them  facriligl- 
ous  villains,  and  demanded  the  cup,  which,  on  fearching,  they  found  at 
latt,  near  the  waift  of  our  divinity  :  they  then  carried  back  the  thieves,  and 
bound  them,  took  our  goddefs  off  my  back,  placed  her  in  another  temple, 
and  gave  the  golden  cup  back  to  their  own. 

The  next  day  it  was  refolved  that  I,  with  the  reft  of  the  goods,  lhould  be 
difpofed  of ;  and  they  fold  me  to  a  miller  that  lived  in  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage,  who.  took  me  home,  through  a  very  rough  road,  with  ten  mea- 
fures  of  wheat  on  my  back.  When  I  came  there,  I  found  a  number  of  fel- 
low-fervants,  with  feveral  mills,  full  of  all  forts  of  grain,  and  which  were 
worked  by  them  :  as  I  was  a  new  Have,  and  had  travelled  through  a  bad 
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road  with  a  large  burthen,  they  permitted  me  to  reft  for  that  night,  but  next 
day,  putting  a  blind  over  my  eyes,  they  fattened  me  to  the  beam  of  the  mill- 
wheel,  and  would  have  drove  me  on  :  I  knew  well  enough  how  to  grind, 
as  I  had  often  been  forced  to  learn  it,  but  pretended  ignorance  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever  would  not  do,  for  a  number  of  the  louts  got  about  me,  and,  taking  flicks, 
laid  on  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  fpun  round  like  a  top,  and  found  by 
experience,  that  a  fervant,  who  has  work  to  do,  need  not  wait  for  his  maf- 
teris  hand  to  make  him  go  about  it.  I  foon  grew  weak  and  emaciated,  and 
my  matter,  refolving  to  get  rid  of  me,  fold  me  to  a  gardener.  Here  my 

bufinefs  was  to  carry  herbs  every  day  to  market  for  him,  which,  when  he 

% 

had  fold,  he  drove  me  back  to  the  garden,  where  I  remained  idle  whilft  he 
was  digging  and  planting.  My  way  of  life,  however,  was  not  Yery  agree¬ 
able;  for,  winter  coming  on,  he  had  nothing  to  buy  ftraw  with,  either  for 
me  or  himfelf  ;  befides,  that  I  had  no  fhoes,  and  was  forced  to  walk,  fome- 
times  through  wet  mud,  and  at  others,'  through  rough  and  prickly  ways, 
whilft,  as  to  food,  there  was  nothing  for  us  both  but  hard  and  bitter  let¬ 
tuces. 

One  day,  as  we  were  going  into  the  garden,  a  tall  man  came  up  to  us,  in  a 
foldier’s  habit,  and  addrefled  the  gardener  in  the  Italian  tongue,  afking  him 
where  he  was  going  to  carry  the  afs ;  my  matter,  I  fuppofe,  not  underftand- 
ing  the  language,  made  him  no  anfwer;  the  foldier  refenting  this  as  an  af¬ 
front,  gave  my  matter  a  lick  with  his  whip,  which  fo  incenfed  him  that  he 
took  the  ftrangerup  in  his  arms,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the  ground  :  the  fol¬ 
dier  refitted  as  well  as  he  could,  and  threatened  if  he  got  up  he  would  kill 
him  with  his  fword,  upon  which  my  matter,  taking  the  hint,  forced  the 
weapon  from  him,  and  throwing  it  a  good  way  off,  fell  upon,  and  mauled 
him  dreadfully  :  the  foldier,  feeing  himfelf  in  fuch  bad  plight,  laidftill,  as  if 
he  was  dead  with  the  wounds,  which  fo  terrified  my  matter,  that  leaving  him 
on  the  ground,  he  took  the  fword,  leaped  upon  me,  and  rode  off  as  faft  as 
he  could  towards  the  city  :  when  he  came  there,  he  gave  up  his  garden  to  a 
friend  to  take  care  of  for  him;  and,  for  fear  of  danger,  concealed  both  me 
and  himfelf  at  the  houfe  of  a  particular  acquaintance  in  the  city.  The  next 
day,  after  confulting  what  they  fhould  do  with  us,  they  locked  my  matter 
up  in  a  cheft,  and  took  me,  tied  my  legs,  and  carried  me  up  flairs,  into  a 

4 

chamber  at  the  top  of  the  houfe,  where  they  locked  me  in.  The  foldier, 
when  at  length  he  was  with  great  difficulty  recovered,  though  his  head  was 

flill 
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ftill  bad  with  the  wounds  he  had  received,  made  his  way  to  the  city,  and 
told  his  comrades  what  had  happened  to  him,  with  the  infolence  of  the  gar¬ 
dener;  they  immediately  joined  with  him,  and  taking  fome  perfons  fent  by 
the  magiftrates  along  with  them,  endeavoured  to  find  out  where  we  were : 
they  came  to  the  houfe,  and  one  of  the  officers  .commanded  all  that  were 
within  to  come  forth,  they  appeared,  but  no  gardener  with  them  :  the  fol- 
dier  infifted  on  it  that  the  gardener  was  there,  and  his  afs  alfo  :  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  affirmed  that  there  was  neither  afs  nor  man  left  behind:  the 
ftreet  being  but  narrow,  and  a  great  noife  and  riot  made  in  it,  I  who  am  na¬ 
turally  impatient,  and  had  great  curiofity,  wanting  to  know  what  they  cried 
out  about,  got  to  the  window  and  looked  down  upon  them  :  fome  obferved 
me,  and  told  the  reft,  and  faid  it  mult  be  a  lie  :  the  magiftrates  at  length 
came,  and  found  out  eveiy  thing,  difcovering  my  matter  lying  in  the  cheft, 
and  fent  him  to  prifon,  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  infolence.  I  was  made 
a  prefent  of  to  the  foldiers.  They  were  all  ready  to  die  with  laughing  at  the 
afs  on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  who  betrayed  his  matter ;  and  from  thence 
fprang  the  proverb,  when  a  man  fquints,  they  fay,  he  looks  from  an  afs. 

What  became  of  my  matter,  the  gardener,  I  know  not,  but  the  next  day 

V 

the  foldier  fold  me  for  five  and  twenty  attic  drachmas  :  the  man  who  bought 
me  was  fervant  to  a  rich  grandee  of  Theffalonica,  one  of  the  largeft  cities  in 
Macedonia  :  he  was  a  kind  of  houfe-fteward,  and  with  his  brother,  who 
lived  alfo  in  the  family,  prepared  every  thing  for  his  matter’s  table.  Thefe 
two  lodged  in  the  fame  houfe,  and  joined  flocks  together,  one  baking  the 
bread,  and  the  other  making  up  fweet-meats,  and  dainties  of  every  kind  : 
after  their  mafter  had  fupped,  they  ufed  to  bring  home  the  relicks,  fiffi, 
flefh,  and  all  forts  of  niceties.  Joining  to  the  apartment  where  they  were 
put,  was  my  ftable,  and  I  was  left  there  as  a  guard,  and  locked  in  with  the 
provifion.  I  bad  farewel,  therefore,  to  my  barley,  fell  foul  upon  my  maf- 
ter’s  dainties,  and,  after  a  long  fading,  got  a  good  belly-full  of  human 
food.  When  they  returned  home  they  had  for  fome  time  no  fufpicion  of 
what  had  paffed  ;  there  was,  indeed,  fuch  plenty,  that  what  I  took  was 
never  miffed,  befides,  that  at  firft  I  made  my  depredations  very  fparingly, 
and  with  great  caution  ;  but  after  this,  laughing  at  them  for  fools,  I  not  only 
devoured  as  much  as  I  pleafed,  but  picked  out  the  nice  bits,  when  at  length 
they  found  they  had  been  plundered,  though  they  could  not  tell~by  whom, 
and  began  to  fufpedt,  and  abufe  each  other,  for  feizing  on  the  common 
ftock,  which  from  that  time  they  carefully  divided. 

I,  in 
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I,  3n  the  mean  time,  led  a  moft  pleafant  and  luxurious  life  :  by  the  help 
of  my  *  accuftomed  food,  my  body  grew  fleek  and  handfome,  my  hair 
foft,  and  my  Ikin  fmooth  :  my  worthy  matters,  perceiving  how  fat  and  fine 
I  was,  and  at  the  fame  time  obferving  that  the  barley  was  not  eat,  but  re¬ 
mained  untouched,  began  to  entertain  fome  fufpicion  of  my  impudence,  and 
pretending  to  go  out  to  bathe,  fliut  the  door  after  them,  and  peeped  through 
a  crevice,  where  they  faw  what  was  going  forward ;  for,  not  aware  of  the 
trick,  I  got  immediately  to  dinner :  at  firft  they  could  fcarcely  believe  their 
eyes,  but  prefently  fell  a  laughing,  and  brought  feveral  of  their  fellow-fer- 
vants  to  view  this  fpedtacle ;  the  noife  and  riot  was  at  laft  fo  great  that  my 
matter  heard,  and  afked  the  meaning  of  it ;  when  they  told  it  him,  he  got 
up  from  table,  came  to  them,  and  looking  in,  beheld  me  devouring  part  of 
a  wild  boar ;  he  was  highly  diverted,  and  went  in  again  :  thus  was  1  expos¬ 
ed  to  my  matter,  both  as  a  glutton  and  a  thief :  he  laughed  exceffively  at  it, 
ordered  me  in  to  fupper  with  him,  and  fetting  me  down  to  the  table,  helped 
me  to  flefh,  oyfters,  broths,  fifli,  fome  in  oil  or  pickle,  others  with  muftard, 
to  every  thing,  in  fhort,  which  other  affes  never  eat.  Perceiving  that  for¬ 
tune  feemed  at  length  to  fmile  upon  me,  and  that  this  jeft  alone  might  pro¬ 
cure  me  fafety  and  happinefs,  though  I  was  brim  full,  I  ftill  kept  eating  at 
the  table  :  the  whole  company  was  in  a  roar,  and  at  laft  one  of  them  cried 
out,  this  afs  would  drink  wine  foo,  if  you  would  give  it  him;  the  matter 
immediately  ordered  them  to  get  me  fome,  and  I  fupped  it  up. 

The  great  man  aftonilhed,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  at  fo  Angular  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  creature,  bad  his  fteward  give  the  fervant,  who  had  bought  me, 
twice  as  much  as  1  coft  him,  and  then  gave  me  to  the  care  of  a  young  freed- 
man,  whom  he  ordered  to  teach  me  fome  fuch  tricks  as  would  be  molt 
agreeable  to  him ;  all  which  I  eafily  learned,  and  performed  before  him. 

9 

Firft,  he  taught  me  to  fit  down  on  the  bed,  like  a  man,  and  Jean  on  my  el¬ 
bow,  then  to  wreftle  with  him,  to  ftand  upright,  to  dance,  to  fignify  Yes  or 
No  by  nods  and  geftures,  with  feveral  other  things,  which  I  knew  well  enough 
without  teaching.  The  ftory  was  foon  blazed  abroad,  of  the  afs  that 
wreftled,  danced,  and  drank  wine;  and  above  all,  that  could  fay  Yes  or  No, 

'*  AccuJ}c?ncd.'\  There  is  foinething  rather  abfurd  and  ridiculous  in  fuppofing  that  Lucius, 
when  turned  into  an  afs,  fhould  be  fattened  by  the  food  which  he  was  u fed  to  before  his  tranf- 
formation.  But  Lucian  found  it  neceflary,  we  may  fuppofe,  to  break  through  the  rules  of  na¬ 
ture  and  probability,  that  he  might  introduce  the  marvellous  and  truly  laughable  confequences- 

of  it. 

and 
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and  when  he  wanted  drink*  could  aik  for  it,  by  looking  at  the  cup-bearer 
who  waited  :  they  looked  upon  all  this  as  very  unaccountable,  little  fufpedt- 
ing  that  this  afs  was  in  truth  a  man  :  I  took  advantage,  however,  of  their 

ignorance,  to  fare  moft  delicioufly.  I  learned  to  go  upon  two  legs,  and  to 
carry  my  mafter  fo  eafily,  that  he  fcarce  knew  I  was  under  him  :  for  all  this 

I  was  rewarded  with  magnificent  furniture,  purple  houfings,  bridles  worked 
with  gold  and  filver,  and  bells. that  made  the  fweeteft  harmony. 

Menecles,  for  that  was  my  new  matter's  name,  had  come  from  Theflalo- 

nica,  to  procure  a  fhew  of  gladiators,  which  he  had  promifed  to  bring  back 
with  him,  and  the  men  being  now  ready,  we  all  fet  out,  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  ;  I  carrying  my  mafter,  wherever  the  road  was  rough,  and  not  fit  for  a 
carriage.  When  we  came  to  Theflalonica,  every  body  crouded  to  fee  the 
fpedtacle,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  a  fight  of  me,  for  the  fame  had  gone 
before  us  how  good  a  mimic  I  was,  and  how  I  danced  and  wreftled  like  a 
man  ;  my  mafter  producing  me  at  his  table,  amongft  the  principal  perfons 
of  the  city,  and  (hewing  them  all  my  tricks  at  fupper. 

The  man,  to  whofe  care  I  was  entrufted,  made  a  good  penny  of  me  :  for, 
(hutting  me  up  in  a  (table,  he  would  only  open  the  door  to  thofe  who  paid 
well  for  my  wonderful  performances.  Every  body  that  came  in,  moreover, 
brought  me  fomething  or  other  to  eat,  which  they  thought  moft  foreign  to 
an  afs’s  ftomach,  but,  whatever  it  was,  I  devoured  it :  fo  that  in  a  few  days, 
what  with  dining  with  my  mafter  and  other  people,  I  grew  enormoufly 
-p  fat  ***** 


The  time  of  my  deliverance  now  approached ;  for,  being  amongft  the  fpec- 
tators  at  the  (how,  I  obferved  a  man  paffing  by  with  fome  flowers,  amongft 
which,  I  fpied  fome  leaves  of  rofes  juft  gathered  ;  I  rofe  up  in  a  great  hurry, 
as  the  people  about  me  thought,  to  dance,  when  making  the  beft  of  my 
way  to  the  flowers,  I  tumbled  them  over,  one  by  one,  till  I  got  to  the  rofes, 
which  I  eagerly  devoured ;  and  immediately,  to  the  admiration  of  all  pre- 
fent,  the  whole  form  of  the  bead  entirely  difappeared,  the  afs  was  no  more, 
and  Lucius,  in  his  own  proper  fliape,  flood  up  before  them.  This  ftrange 
and  unexpected  fight  (truck  them  all  with  amazement,  and  the  fpeCtators 
were  divided  in  opinion  ;  fome  looked  upon  me  as  a  forcerer,  /killed  in  the 


^  Fats]  Here  follow  in  the  original  three  or  four  pages  of  moft  rank  obfeenity,  fit  only  to 
cut  into  notes,  for  the  Great  Patriot’s  Eflay  on  Woman ;  and  which  are,  therefore,  totally 
omitted  in  this  tranflation. 


black 
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black  art,  and  as  a  public  nuifance,  were  for  having  me  burned  immediately  ; 
whilft  others  faid,  they  would  hear  me  fpeak,  and  then  determine  accord- 
ingly  :  upon  which,  I  addrefled  myfelf  to  the  governor  of  the  province,  who 
happened  to  be  prcfent  at  the  Ihew,  and  informed  him,  that  a  maid  fer- 
vant  belonging  to  a  woman  of  Theffaly,  anointing  me  with  a  magic  ointment, 
turned  me  into  an  afs.  I  then  begged  him  to  take  me  under  his  protection, 
till  I  could  prove  to  him  the  truth  of  my  affertions.  “  Tell  me,  fays  the 
governor,  your  name,  and  the  names  of  your  friends  and  relations,  if  you 
have  any,  and  where  they  live/*  iC  Father,  replied  I,  my  name  is  Lucius, 
my  brother’s  furname  is  Caius,  the  reft  of  what  we  are  called  by,  is  common 
to  us  both.  I  am  a  writer  of  hiftories  and  other  books ;  he  makes  elegies, 
and  is  an  excellent  poet ;  and  I  come  from  Patrse,  a  city  of  Achaia.”  The 
governor  hearing  this,  leaped  from  his  feat,  embraced,  and  killed  me  ; 
“  You  are  the  fon,  faid  he,  of  my  deareft  friends  and  acquaintance,  who 
received  me  molt  hofpitably  at  their  houfe,  and  made  me  feveral  prefents  ; 
I  am  fure  their  fon  could  never  tell  a  falfhood.”  He  then  took  and  carried 
me  home  with  him.  In  the  mean  time,  my  brother,  who  had  heard  of  the 
affair,  came  to  me,  and  brought  me  money,  and  other  necefTaries,  which  I 
was  much  in  want  of.  The  governor,  before  all  the  people,  acquitted  me* 
We  then  went  down  together  to  the  fea-fhore,  looked  about  for  a  fhip,  and 
put  our  bundles  aboard ;  the  wind  blowing  fair  from  the  harbour,  we  fet 
fail,  and  in  a  few  days,  reached  our  native  country.  Here  I  facrificed  to 
the  tutelary  deities,  and  offered  gifts  in  thankful  return  for  my  fafetv  and 
prefervation,  after  the  many  toils  and  dangers  I  had  fuffercd,  during  my 
long  and  painful  afs-hood. 
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j  u  p  i- 


UPITER  CONFUTED, 


A 


DIALOGUE. 


Fhe  Intent  of  this  Dialogue  is  evidently  nothing  lefs  than  to  turn  into  Ridicule  the 
whole  abfurd  Syftem  of  Religion  that  fo  long  prevailed  in  th'c  Heathen  World ,  and 
particularly  that  Part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  DoEtrine  of  Fate,  or  Predejlina - 
tion,  which  was  full  of  Error  and  Inconjtftency :  it  is,  indeed,  exaElly  the  Con - 
verfation  of  Milton’s  Devils ,  where  he  tells  us,  they  talked  of 

Fix'd  Fate,  free  Will,  Foreknowlege  ahfolute , 

And  find  no  End,  in  w  and' ring  Mazes  loft . 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  Freedom  and  Familiarity  with  which  Lucian,  in  this,  as 
zvell  as  in  many  other  Parts  of  his  Works,  treats  Jupiter,  and  the  reft  of  the  Di¬ 
vinities  ;  but,  as  a  very  *  fenfible  Writer  obferves, — u  We  may  be  well  affured  that 
a  Man  converfant  with  the  World,  as  Lucian  was,  would  never  have  ventured 
to  expofe  the  Gods  of  his  Countrymen  to  public  Ridicule ,  had  they  not  already  been 
the  Objects  of fecret  Contempt  among  the  polijhed  and  enlightened  Orders  of  Society  ft 


JUPITER,  CYNISCUS. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

COME  not,  Jupiter,  to  trouble  you  for  riches,  honours,  or  kingdoms, 
which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  fo  ambitious  of,  and  which  you 
know  not  how,  without  fomc  difficulty,  properly  to  divide  amongft  them  *, 
I  want  but  one  thing  of  you,  which  you  may  very  eafily  grant. 

JUPITER. 

And  pray,  Cynifcus,  what  may  that  be  ?  if  your  defires  are  fo  moderate,  I 
fhall  certainly  comply  with  them. 

CYNISCUS. 

It  is  only  to  anfwer  me  this  plain  queftion. 

JUPITER. 

A  fmall  requeft,  and  eafily  granted  ;  afk  as  many  as  you  pleafe. 

*  * 

#  See  Gibbon  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S, 

s 

Obferve  me,  then;  you  have  read  the  poems  of  Homer  and  *  Hefiod  : 
inform  me,  therefore,  whether  that  be  true  which  they  have  fung  concerning 
the  Fates,  that,  whatever  they  determined  at  our  birth,  is  abfolutcly  un¬ 
avoidable  ? 

JUPITER. 

O  moft  indifputably :  there  is  nothing  which  the  Fates  do  not  pre-ordain  ; 
whatever  is  wound  upon  their  reel,  mud  continue  from  the  f  beginning  of 
life  to  the  end  of  if,  and  cannot  poffibly  be  altered. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

When  Homer,  therefore,  in  another  part  of  his  poem,  fays, 

•J  -  Beware,  nor  antedate  thy  doom. 

Defrauding  fate  of  all  thy  fame  to  come ; 

we  mu  ft  fuppofe  him  to  be  a  little  out  of  his  fenfes. 

JUPITER. 

No  doubt  of  it :  nothing  mull  tranfgrefs  the  law  of  the  Parca?,  or  break 

% 

their  thread.  Whatever  poets  ling  by  infpiration  of  the  Mufes,  is  true;  but 
when  they  are  deferted  by  the  Goddefles,  and  make  verfes  of  their  own  heads, 
then  they  miftake  and  contradidt  themfelves  :  as  men,  however,  they  are 
intitled  to  pardon,  though  ignorant  of  truth,  when  that  power  is  no  longer 
with  them,  which,  when  prefent,  dictated  to,  and  infpired  them. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

I  am  fatisfied  it  mu  ft  be  fo  :  but,  may  I  alk  another  queflion  ?  the  Fate?, 

T  think,  are  three  in  number,  §  Clotho,  Lachefis,  and  Atropos. 

J  U  V  1- 

*  Hefiod .]  From  the  fame  parent  fprung  the  rig’rous  three, 

The  goddefles  of  fate  and  deftiny, 

Clotho  and  Lachefis,  in  whofe  boundlefs  fway. 

With  Atropos,  both  men  and  gods  obey  ; 

To  human  race,  they  from  their  birth  ordain, 

A  life  of  pleafure,  or  a  life  of  pain; 

To  flav’ry,  or  to  empire,  fuch  their  pow’r, 

They  fix  a  mortal  at  his  natal  hour; 

The  crimes  of  men  and  gods  the  Fates  purfue, 

And  give  to  each  alike  the  vengeance  due.  See  Hefiod ’s  Theogony. 

J-  The  leginning .]  - Let  him  fall,  as  fates  defign, 

That  fpun  fo  fliort  his  life’s  illuftrious  line. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xx.  1.  154. 

+  Beware,  &c.~]  Neptune’s  fpeech  to  .Eneas.  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xx.  1.  385. 

§  Clotho ,  £sV  ]  Thefe  three  ladies,  it  feems,  divided  the  bufinefs  between  them.  Clotho 
prefided  over,  and  dire&ed  the  natal  hour,  Lachefis  -wound  up  the  thread  of  events  in  life,  and 

U  2  Atropos 
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JUPITER  CONFUTED. 

JUPITER. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 


Fate  and  Fortune,  then,  thofe  hackneyed  names,  what.are  they,  and  what 
is  the  power  of  each  of  them  ?  are  they  equal  to  the  Fates,  or  fuperior? 
for  I  hear  all  the  world  crying  out,  nothing  is  greater  than  Fate  and  Fortune. 

JUPITER. 

Cynifcus,  you  mull  not  know  every  thing  :  but  why  fo  inquifitive  about 
the  Fates  ? 


CYNISCUS. 


If  it  be  as  you  tell  me,  they  command  even  you,  and  you  are  forced  to 
hang  by  their  thread. 


JUPITER. 


I  am  fo,  Cynifcus ;  but  why  that  fmile  ? 


CYNISCUS. 

I  was  juft  calling  to  mind  thofe  verfesof  *  Homer,  where  you  are  brought 
in,  haranguing  the  gods  in  council,  and  threatening  them ;  where  you  are 
reprefented  as  hanging  all  things  in  a  golden  chain,  and  faying,  that  when 
you  let  it  down  from  heaven,  if  all  the  gods  at  the  end  of  it  were  to  pull 
againft  you,  they  could  not  move  it,  but  that  you  with  eafe, 

Cou’d  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land. 

You  feemed  then  to  be  poffeffed  of  a  moft  aftonilhing  power,  and  when  t 
read  thofe  verfes,  I  fhuddered  at  the  thought  of  it;  but  now  you  appear  to 
me  with  your  long  chain  and  your  threats,  to  hang,  as  one  may  fay,  by  a 
flender  thread.  Clotho,  in  my  opinion,  has  more  right  to  boaft,  that  Ihe 
can  lift  you  up  at  the  end  of  her  fhuttle,  with  as  much  eafe  as  an  angler  does 
a  fifh  at  the  end  of  his  rod. 

JUPITER. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  what  you  aim  at  by  all  thofe  queftions. 

CYNISCUS. 

I  will  tell  you  ;  but  I  befeech  you,  by  Fate  and  the  Pare®,  not  to  be  angry 
with  me  for  fpeaking  the  truth  boldly  :  ‘if  thefe  things  are  fo,  if  every  thing 

Atropos  cut  off  the  thread,  and  put  an  end  to  the  being.  Their  feveral  employments  are  all 
put  into  the  following  Latin  verfe, 

Clotho  colum  retinet,  Lachefi*  net,  &  Atropos  occat. 

It  would  be  no  very  eafy  talk  to  confine  all  the  fenfe  of  t  his  in  an  Englifti  one ;  do  it  then  if 
thou  canft,  gentle  reader, 

Et  eris  mihi  magnus  Apollo. 

*  Homer,"]  See  Iliad,  book  viii.  1.  25.  The  lines  have  already  been  quoted  from  Pope. 
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is  in  the  power  of  the  Fates,  and  nothing  which  they  have  decreed,  can  by 
any  means  be  reverfed  ;  why  fhould  we  mortals  bring  our  hecatombs  and  fa- 

crifices  to  you,  or  *  put  up  prayers  for  bleflings  from  you  ?  for  my  part,  I  fee 

♦ 

no  advantage  that  can  refult  from  it,  if  our  prayers  can  neither  avert  evil, 
nor  procure  good  for  us  from  the  divine  Being. 


JUPITER. 

I  know  where  you  pick  up  your  fubtle  arguments;  from  thofe  curfed  fo- 

phifts,  who  deny  our  providence,  and,  not  content  with  a/king  thefe  impious 
queftions,  difluade  others  from  praying  or  facrificing  to  us,  telling  them,  it 
is  all  in  vain,  for  that  we  take  no  care  about  earthly  things,  nor  are  able  to 
do  any  thing  for  mankind  :  but  they  lhall  not  long  rejoice  in  their  iniquity. 

CYNISCUS. 

I  fwear,  Jupiter,  by  Clotho’s  fhuttle,  it  was  not  anything  which  they  faid 
that  makes  me  talk  fo ;  but  it  feems  to  follow  from  your  own  confeffion, 
that  facrifices  are  rather  fuperfluous  ;  for  let  me  afk  you  only  one  thing,  do 
not  be  angry  now,  but  anfwer  me. 

JUPITER. 

Well,  if  you  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  prate  about  thefe  things, 
afk  it. 

CYNISCUS. 


Every  thing,  you  fay,  is  determined  by  the  Fates  ? 


Certainly. 


JUPITER. 


CYNISCUS 


And  is  it  in  your  power  to  change,  or  annul  it? 


JUPITER. 

By  no  means. 

CYNISCUS. 

Need  I  mention  the  confequence  then,  or  is  not  it  plain  enough  without 
my  faying  any  thing  about  it  ? 

JUPITER. 

It  is  plain  enough  indeed  :  but  thofe  who  facrifice  to  us,  do  it  not  through 
want,  but  out  of  gratitude  for  benefits  received,  as  paying  for  what  they 
have  had  of  us,  and  from  reverence  of  their  fuperiors. 


f  Put  up,  tsfr.]  This,  to  a  believer  in  p red efli nation  is,  it  mufl  be  acknowleged,  a  flirewd 
argument,  and  to  fay  the  truth,  not  eafiiy  refuted. 


C  Y- 


I 
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CYNISCUS. 

Sacrifices  then,  you  fay,  2re  only  intended  to  Ihew  gratitude  and  refpedt  • 
but  if  one  of  our  fophifts  were  here,  he  would  afk  you,  perhaps,  in  what 
the  fuperiority  of  the  Gcds  confifts,  when  they  are  only  fellow-fervants  with 
men,  and  fubjedt  to  the  fame  miftreffts,  the  Fates ;  your  immortality  does 
not  make  you  better,  but  rather  fo  much  the  worfe  ;  for  death,  if  nothing 
elfe,  will  fet  them  free  ;  but  your  flavery  mu  ft  continue  as  long  as  they  pleafe 
to  extend  the  thread,  and  lads  for  ever. 

JUPITER. 

But  then,  Cynifcus,  our  happinefs  is  infinite  and  eternal# 

CYNISCUS. 

Not  to  all  of  yon,  fome  have  trouble  enough  ;  you,  indeed,  may  be  happy, 
who  are  the  king,  and  can  let  down  your  *  rope,  and  draw  the  earth  and 
feas  after  you  ;  but  what  think  you  of  lame  Vulcan,  a  poor  foo'y  ourer; 
Prometheus  too,  who  was  chained  to  a  rock  ;  not  to  mention  your  own  T  fa* 
thcr,  who  was  bound  in  Tartarus.  They  tell  us  too,  that  fome  of  you  fall 
in  love,  others  are  wounded,  others  become  the  Haves  of  mortals,  as  your 
J  brother  was  to  Laomedon,  and  Apollo  to  Admetus.  There  feems  to  be 
no  great  happinefs  in  all  this  ;  fome  of  you,  perhaps,  may  be  fortunate,  and 
others  juft  the  contrary.  Not  to  mention  that  you  often  get  among  thieves 
who  rob  and  plunder  you,  and  you  fall  from  affluence  into  penury;  if  you 
happen  to  be  [|  gold  or  filver,  they  melt  you  down,  even  juft  as  the  Fates 
have  decreed. 

JUPITER. 

You  are  very  abufive,  Cynifcus  ;  but  you  may  repent  it  hereafter. 

*  Rop<\]  Alluding  to  the  chain,  as  mentioned  before,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad.  A 
circumu;  r.ce  which  Lucian  is  perpetually  making  merry  with. 

f  Father*]  Saturn.  See  the  whole  abiurd  flory,  told  at  large  in  Lucian's  Theogony. 

x  Brother*]  Neptune,  we  arc  told,  was  banifhed  from  heaven  for  confpiring  againft  Jupiter 

who  fent  him  down  to  earth,  and  obliged  him  to  go  into  the  fcrvice  of  Laomedon,  the  father  of 

Priam,  and  king  of  Troy,  who  employed  him  in  making  dikes  to  prevent  inundations  :  which  it 

feems,  being  flailed,  as  Neptune  rouft  have  been,  in  all  maritime  affairs,  he  performed  *  to 
a.  miracle. 

||  CM.]  The  gold  and  filver  flatues  of  the  Pagan  divinities  were  frequently,  we  may  fup- 
pole,  melted  down  by  the  pofleffors  of  them,  when  occaiion  required,  juft  as  our  modem  ma¬ 
donnas,  faints,  and  martyrs,  have  often  been  ferved  by  monks  and  priefts,  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Rome. 


C  Y« 
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C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

Spare  your  threats,  good  Jupiter,  for  you  very  well  know,  nothing  can 
happen  to  me  but  what  the  Parcte  have  predefined  :  even  facrilege,  I  fee, 
is  not  punifhed ;  it  is  not,  I  fuppofe,  in  the  Fates,  that  it  fhould  be. 

JUPITER. 

Did  not  I  fay  before,  you  were  one  of  thofe  who  deny  a  providence  ? 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

» 

Thefe  are  the  men  you  feem  to  be  moft  afraid  of,  and  whatever  I  fay,  you 

attribute  to  them ;  but  I  appeal  to  yourfelf,  and  beg  leave  to  afk  you  what 

& 

that  providence  is  which  you  talk  of;  is  it  one  of  the  Parca?,  or  a  greater 
goddefs  who  gives  laws  to  them  ? 

JUPITER. 

I  told  you,  before  you  mud  not  be  too  inquifitive,  and  want  to  know  every 
thing.  At  fir  ft  you  only  defired  to  afk  one  queftion,  and  now  you  teize  me 
with  a  thoufand  :  I  fee  your  defign,  plainly  enough,  to  prove,  that  we 

take  no  care  of  human  affairs. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  US. 

I  have  no  fuch  intention,  but  you  faid  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  Fates 
did  every  thing;  now,  perhaps,  you  mean  to  recant. 

JUPITER. 

By  no  means  :  Fate  does  every  thing,  but  then  it  is ‘through  us. 

CYNIS  CUS. 

You  are  only  the  fervants  then,  the  miniftcrs  of  the  Fates ;  and  the  provi¬ 
dence,  after  all,  is  theirs,  whilft  you  are  nothing  but  mere  inftruments. 

JUPITER. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U*  S. 

That  as  axes  and  hammers  are  ufeful  to  a  fmith  in  his  art,  though  nobody 
calls  them  artifts ;  and  a  fhip  is  not  the  work  of  the  axe  or  hammer,  but  of 
the  builder  :  in  like  manner.  Fate,  is  the  architect  of  our  great  fhip, 
and  you  are  but  their  axes  and  hammers  ;  and  yet  men,  it  feerns,  inftead  of 
facrificing  to  the  Fates,  and  afking  bleflings  of  them,  come  to  worfhip  you 
for  them  :  nor,  if  they  were  to  pay  their  adorations  there,  would  they  be 
much  the  better  for  it,  for  the  Fates  themfelves  cannot  alter  their  own  de¬ 
cree  ;  not  would  Atropos  or  Clotho  ever  fuffer  their  fpindles  to  be  turned 
backward,  and  their  work  unravelled. 

J  U- 
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JUPITER. 

Such  do&rine  as  your’s  would  confound  every  thing;'  but  we  deferve  to  be 
wovftiipped,  if  for  no  other  reafon,  at  leaft  for  this,  that  we  can  foretell  every 
thing  that  the  Fates  have  decreed. 

C  Y  N  I  S  C  U  S. 

A  very  ufelefs  privilege  indeed,  to  be  able  to  foretel  what  you  cannot 
teach  them  to  avoid  ;  unlefs  the  man  who  knew  he  was  to  die  by  a  fword, 
could  efcape  it  by  Ihutting  himfelf  up  ;  but  this  you  do  not  pretend  to,  for 
Tate  will  carry  him  out  a-hunting,  and  expofe  him  to  the  enemy  :  Adrafius 
fliall  throw  his  fpear  at  a  boar,  mifs  him,  and  kill  the  fon  of  Crcefus  ;  for  fo 
the  powerful  Fates  had  long  fince  decreed,  and  directed  the  javelin.  How 
ridiculous  was  the  prediction  cf  *  Laius: 

-j**  Beget  no  children,  for  the  wrath  of  heav’n 
Awaits  thee,  and  the  fon  fhall  flay  his  father. 

Unneceflary  is  the  admonition,  when  the  event  muft  come  to  pafs  :  in  fpite 
of  the  oracle,  he  begat  a  child,  and  was  flain  by  him.  I  fee  no  reafon, 
therefore,  why  you  lhould  be  thanked  for  your  prophecies.  I  fhall  fay  no¬ 
thing  of  your  obfcure  and  ambiguous  oracles,  fo  worded,  that  there  was  no 
knowing  whether  he  who  had  paffed  over  \  Halys,  was  to  deftroy  the 
kingdom  of  Cyrus,  or  his  own,  for  the  oracle  might  mean  either  of  them* 

-j-  Laius .]  See  the  Phamiflje  of  Euripides. 

X  Beget,  £sV.]  This  was  the  anfwer  given  to  Laius  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  afterward# 
fo  exactly  and  literally  fulfilled  in  the  dcihu&ion  of  the  unhappy  Oedipus,  and  which  furnifh- 
ed  Sophocles  with  the  fubjeft  of  his  fineft  and  moft  perfect  tragedy,  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrannua. 

§  Halys .]  The  famous  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  having  fent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  know 
whether  it  was  decreed  by  Fate  that  he  fliould  pafs  over  the  river  Halys  in  his  march  againfl  the 
Ferlians,  and  how  long  the  empire  fliould  remain  in  his  hands,  the  oracle  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  if  he  palled  the  river  Halys  he  fliould  deftroy  a  great  empire,  and  that  his.  power  fhould 
remain  unfhaken  till  a  mule  fliould  fit  on  the  throne  of  Perfia.”  Crcefus  was  fatisfied  with  the 
reply,  and  thought  himfelf  as  fafe  as  Macbeth  did,  when  the  witches  told  him  he 

■  - - - - —  Need  not  fear  any  thing, 

Till  Birnam  wood  fliould  move  to  Dunfinane. 

The  anfwer  of  the  oracle,  like  that  of  Shakfpeare’s  witches,  was  evafive.  We  did  not  tell  you, 
faid  the  priefts  afterwards,  whofe  kingdom  was  to  be  deftroyed,  your  enemy’s,  or  your  own  ; 
and  as  to  the  mule,  it  came  to  pafs  as  we  foretold,  for  Cyrus  was  the  mule  we  meant,  being 
half  Perfian,  halfMede;  a  Perfian  by  his  father,  and  a  Median  by  his  mother. 


J  U  P  I. 
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JUPITER. 

You  muft  remember,  Apollo  had  reafon  to  be  affronted  at  Croefus,  for  try¬ 
ing  his  oracle  by  *  mixing  tortoife  and  lamb's  flefh. 

CYNISCUS. 

A  god,  Jupiter,  fhould  never  be  angry;  but  that  the  king  of  Lydia 
ihould  be  deceived  by  an  oracle,  was,  I  fuppofe,  decreed  by  Fate,  which 
had  wove  his  thread  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  clearly  underftand 
the  prophecy;  fo  that  your  power  of  divination  itfelf,  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  the  work  of  Fate. 

JUPITER. 

By  and  by  you  will  leave  us  nothing:  we  are  gods,  it  feems,  to  very  little 
purpofe,  for  we  take  no  care  of  human  affairs,  nor  have  any  claim  to  facrifice, 
being  no  more,  in  reality,  than  fo  many  axes  and  hammers :  but  I  deferve 
all  this  contempt  for  {landing  thus  with  a  thunder-bolt  in  my  hand,  and  not 
punching  your  infolence. 

CYNISCUS. 

Strike,  I  befeech  you;  if  it  be  fo  decreed,  I  fliall  not  blame  you  for  the 
blow,  but  Clotho,  who,  by  you,  thus  makes  an  end  of  me.  But  let  me  a/k 
you  and  Fate  one  more  queftion,  and  anfwerme  for  both  :  how  happens  it 
that,  taking  no  notice  of  thieves,  ruffians,  and  murtherers,  you  throw  your 
thunder  at  oaks,  and  flones,  the  maft  of  a  fhip,  that  never  did  any  harm,  or 
now  and  then  a  poor  innocent  traveller!  what  fay  you,  Jupiter?  is  this 
another  thing  which  I  muft  not  enquire  after? 

JUPITER. 

It  is,  you  are  impioufly  inquifitive  ;  I  wonder  where  you  picked  up  alfthis 
fluff  to  perplex  me  with* 

*  Mixing ,  &V.]  Croefus,  who,  we  may  fuppofe,  was  a  fceptic,  or  free-thinker,  with  re, 
gard  to  oracles,  fent  meflengers  to  Delphos  and  other  places,  requefting  them  to  refolve  thigi 
queftion,  viz.  ,Ci  What  is  Croefus,  king  of  Lydia,  now  doing The  anfwer  from  Delphos 
was,  “  I  fmell  a  ftrong  fmell  of  a  tortoife  mixed  with  lamb’s  flefh,  boiled  in  a  cauldron,  that  is 
brafs  above  and  brafs  below.”  Croefus,  it  feems,  little  thinking  that  the  oracle  could  difcover 
what  he  was  about,  was  at  that  very  inftant  diverting  himfelf  with  boiling  lamb’s  flefti  and  tor¬ 
toife  in  a  brazen  veflel.  How  the  oracle,  or  the  priefts  belonging  to  it,  got  intelligence  of  hit 
majefty’s  ftrange  employment  at  that  time,  has  never  yet  been  difcovered  ;  certain,  however, 
it  is  that  Crcefus,  from  that  time,  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  the  oracle,  and  confuted  it  ever 
after:  but  Apollo,  we  find,  relented  the  trick  which  Croefus  wanted  to  play  upon  him,  and 
punilhed  him  accordingly.  See  Herodotus’s  account  of  this  tranfactiou. 

Vox..  II.  X 
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CYNISCUS. 

I  fuppofe,  I  itiuft  not  afk  you,  or  Fate,  or  Providence,  why  that  good 
and  juft  man  Phocyon  died  for  want,  or,  before  him,  Ariftides  ;  whilft 
thofe  debauched  youths,  Callias,  and  Alcibiades,  lived  in  affluence  and  pro- 

fperity  :  well  as  the  proud  Midias,  and  Charops  of  ^Egina,  that  infamous 

# 

fellow,  who  ftarved  his  own  mother;  or  again,  why  Socrates  was  condemn¬ 
ed  by  the  judges,  inftead  of  Melitus  ;  or  why  the  effeminate  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  peace,  whilft  fo  many  brave  Perfians  were  deftroyed  by  him,  for 
murmuring  at  his  adtions  :  why,  in  fhOrt,  the  *  covetous,  the  bafe,  and 
wicked,  are  profperous  and  happy,  whilft  the  good  and  pious  are  opprelfed 
by  want,  forrow,  diieafe,  and  every  other  calamity, 

JUPITER. 

But  thou  knoweft  not,  Cynifcus,  what  punifhments  are  referved  for  the 
wicked  in  another  life,  nor  what  happinefs  for  the  good  and  virtuous. 

CYNISCUS. 

You  want  to  frighten  me  with  the  infernal  regions,  with  your  Tityus,  and 
your  Tantalus ;  when  I  am  dead,  I  fhall  know  whether  there  is  any  fuch 
thing;  in  the  mean  time  I  would  wifh  to  live  happily  here,  be  the  time  ever 
fo  fhort,  though  a  fcore  of  vulturs  were  to  prey  upon  my  liver  in  the 
lhades  below,  nor  would  I  third  for  ever  in  this  life,  like  Tantalus,  for  the 
fake  of  drinking  nedlar  with  the  heroes,  in  the  Ifland  of  the  Bleft,  or  repof- 
ing  in  the  %  Elyfian  Fields  hereafter. 


*  The  eovctous ,  “  I  was  grieved  (fays  David),  at  the  wicked.  I  do  alfo  fee  the  ungodly 

in  fuch  profperity,  they  are  in  no  peril  of  death,  but  are  lufty  an<  ftrongj  they  come  in'  no 
misfortune,  like  other  folk,  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men:  thefe  profper  in  the 
world,  thefe  have  riches  in  poffeflion  ;  and  I  faid,  then  have  I  cleanfed  my  heart  in  vain,  and 
wafhed  my  hands  in  innocency.”  See  Pfal.  Ixxiii. 

-j*  Vulturs .]  Alluding  to  the  punifhment  of  Prometheus. 

+  Elyfian  fields .]  The  happinefs  of  the  good  and  virtuous  after  death,  according  to  the  Pagan 
fyftem,  feems  to  have  been  merely  negative,  and  to  have  confided  rather  in  an  exemption  from 
pain  and  folicitude,  than  in  the  a&ual  enjoyment  of  any  pleafures,  either  mutual  or  corporeal^ 
The  arch-impoftor,  Mahomet,  no  doubt  faw  the  abfurdity  of  this  plan,  and  allured  his  follow¬ 
ers  by  the  offer  of  a  fenfual  paradife ;  and  his  fcheme,  though  vifionary,  and  ill-founded,  was 
certainly  a  much  more  rational  one  than  that  of  the  heathen  poets  and  philofophers.  But,  how 
poor  and  contemptible  are  both  of  them,  when  compared  to  the  glorious  profpeft  of  immorta¬ 
lity,  brought  to  light  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrifl ! 


JUPI- 
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JUPITER. 

Do  you  doubt,  then,  whether  there  are  rewards  and  punifhments  in  an¬ 
other  ftate,  where  every  man’s  life  and  aftions  will  be  enquired  into  ? 

* 

CYNISCUS. 

I  am  told  that  Minos,  the  Cretan,  is  appointed  judge  below ;  you  can 
inform  me  about  him,  for  they  fay  he  is  your  fon. 

JUPITER. 

What  would  you  know  concerning  him  ? 

CYNISCUS. 

Whom  he  inflidts  the  greateft  punifhments  on. 

JUPITER. 

On  bad  men,  thieves,  and  murtherers. 


CYNISCUS. 


And  whom  does  he  fend  to  keep  company  with  the  heroes  ? 

# 

JUPITER. 

The  good  and  pious,  who  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  honour  and 


virtue. 


And  why  fo  ? 


CYNISCUS. 


JUPITER. 


Becaufe  the  one  deferve  punifhment,  and  the  other  are  entitled  to  reward. 

CYNISCUS. 

But  if  a  man  commits  an  involuntary  crime,  ought  he  to  fuffer  for  it  ? 


By  no  means 


JUPITER. 

CYNISCUS. 


Nor  if  a  man  does  good  undefignedly,  fhould  he  be  rewarded  ? 


Certainly. 


JUPITER. 

CYNISCUS 


He  fhould  not,  therefore,  either  punifh  or  reward  any  body, 


Why  fo  ? 


JUPITER. 

CYNISCUS. 


Becaufe  we  mortals  do  nothing  of  our  own  will,  but  are  compelled  by  in¬ 
evitable  neceflity ;  at  leaft,  if  that  be  true  which  we  have  juft  now  agreed  up¬ 
on,  that  Fate  is  the  caufe  of  all  things  :  if  a  man  commits  murther  or  facri- 
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kge,  it  is  Fate  that  obliges  him  to  it;  and  if  Minos  a£ts  juftly,  he  muft  pu- 
irilh  the  Parcse,  inftead  of  Sifyphus  and  Tantalus  ;  for  whatever  both  did, 
was  only  in  obedience  to  their  commands* 

JUPITER. 

You  are  an  impudent  fophift,  and  deferve  no  anfwer  j  I  lhall  therefore 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

CYNISCUS. 

I  am  forry  for  that ;  for  I  was  juft  going  to  afk  you  where  thefe  Fates  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  how,  as  there  are  but  three  of  them,  they  can  contrive  to  do 

fo  much  bufinefs  :  they  muft  lead,  I  Ihould  think,  but  a  miferable  life,  and 
were  born,  as  one  may  fay,  to  a  bad  deftiny ;  for  my  part,  I  would  not 
change  fituations  with  them  ;  I  had  rather  live  in  poverty  than  fit  thus  for 
ever,  turning  a  fpindle,  and  perplexed  with  fuch  a  load  of  employment :  if 
you  cannot  eafily  anfwer  thefe  queftions,  Jupiter,  I  muft  e’en  be  contented 
with  what  you  have  told  me  about  Fate  and  Providence :  perhaps  it  was  not 
decreed  that  I  Ihould  know  any  thing  farther. 
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PITER 

THE 

A  G  E  D  I  A  N, 

1  A  L  O  G  U  E, 

i the  unfortunate  Situation  of  the  whole  Synod  of  Olympus,  and  the  Contempt  in 
which  it  was  held  by  all  Ranks  and  Degrees  of  Men,  is,  in  this  Dialogue,  painted 
in  the  mojl  glaring  Colours  which  Humour  and  Ridicule  could  pojjibly  fuggejl ,  and 
is  a  fignal  Injlance  of  the  extraordinary  Freedom  with  which  Lucian,  and  pro¬ 
bably  other  Writers  in  his  Time ,  treated  the  Gods,  and  the  Religion  of  their  Coun¬ 
try .  But ,  as  *  Fonten  elle  obferves,  “  II  ejl  affes plaifant  que  toute  la  Religion 
payenne  ne  fut  qu’un  Probleme  de  Philofophie  ;  apparemment  les  Philofophes  s’ in¬ 
ter ejfoient  affes  pen  an  Gouvernement  pour  ne  fe  pas  foucier  de  choquer  la  Religion 
dans  leur  Difputes  ;  et  peutetre  le  Peuple  riavoit  p>as  affes  de  foi  aux  Philofophes 
pour  abandonner  la  Religion,  ny  pour  y  rien  changer  fur  leur  Parole ;  et  enfin  la 
Paffion  dominant e  des  Grecs  etoit  de  difcourir  fur  toutes  les  Matieres  d  quelque  prix 
que  fe  peut  etre,  la  Religion  payenne  ne  demandoit  que  des  Ceremonies,  et  nuls 
Sentimens  du  Cccurd* 

JUPITER,  MINERVA,  MERCURY,  JUNO,  &e. 

MERCURY. 

H,  f  wherefore,  Jove  !  thus  thoughtful,  thus  alone. 

And  with  thyfelf  converfing,  doft  thou  roam. 

Pale  as  the  deep  philofopher  who  trims 
The  midnight  lamp  ?  O  !  give  me  to  partake 
Thy  councils,  and  thy  grief,  nor  flight  the  aid 
Of  thy  poor  flave,  as  trivial,  light,  and  vain. 

*  See  his  Hifloire  des  Oracles. 

•f*  Ah,  wherefore ,  feV.]  Mercury,  finding  his  matter  Jupiter  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  re~ 
citing  fcraps  of  a  tragedy,  like  a  true  courtier  falls  in  with  his  humour,  and  addrettes  him  ii* 
heroics.  The  words  in  the  original  are  probably  quoted  from  fome  tragedy  of  Euripides  not 
now  extant. 
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MINERVA. 

*  Say,  king  of  gods  and  men,  Saturnian  Jove, 

Behold  Minerva,  blue-ey’d  goddefs,  thee 

Suppliant  addres  :  O  give  her  but  to  know 

Thy  in  mo  ft  grief  ;  whence  fpring  thefe  dreadful  groans. 

Why  fpreads  that  palenefs  o’er  thy  face  divine  ? 

JUPITER. 

‘j*  There’s  not  an  ill,  a  forrow,  or  a  pain^ 

No  fad  event,  in  tragic  ftory  told. 

Which  gods  have  not  experienced  ;  nought  that's  wretched. 

Which  our  unhappy  nature  doth  not  feel. 

MINERVA. 

Heav’ns  !  what  a  prologue  ! 

JUPITER. 

Impious,  earth-born  race. 

And  thou,  Prometheus,  what  a  train  of  ills 
Didft  thou  procure  me  ! 

MINERVA. 

Tell  us,  for  thou  fpeak’ft 
To  thy  beft  friends,  thy  fellow-deities. 

JUPITER. 

X  What  haft  thou  done  for  me,  thou  noify  thunder  ? 

MINERVA. 

Do  not  be  angry  with  us,  good  Jupiter,  if  not  having  fwallowed  all  Eu- 

9 

ripides,  we  Ihould  find  ourfelves  unable  to  tragedize  with  you. 

JUNO. 

Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  caufe  of  all  this  weeping  and 
wailing  ? 

JUPITER. 

O  !  if  thou  didft,  *twou’d  fill  thy  eyes  with  tears. 

*  Say,  king,  feV.]  Minerva,  not  to  be  behind  hand  in  complaifance,  appeals  to  Jupiter  in 
hexameters.  Her  fpeech  is  a  little  kind  of  cento,  taken  from  various  parts  of  Homer,  and  put 
together  ad  libitum. 

t  There's  not ,  &c  ]  From  the  Ore  lies  of  Euripides,  with  a  little  variation. 

X  What  haft ,  feV.]  This  is  either  from  fame  old  poet,  whofe  works  are  not  come  down  to 
us,  or  an  imitation  by  Lucian  himfclf. 

JUNO. 
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JUNO. 

I  tell  you,  I  know  it  well  enough,  it  is  fome  love  affair ;  but  you  have  fo 
often  injured  me  in  that  point  that  I  fhall  not  cry  about  it.  I  fuppofe  you 
have  found  fome  new  Danae,  Semele,  or  Europa,  that  you  are  fond  of, 
and  are  confidering  whether  you  fhall  be  a  bull,  a  fatyr,  or  a  fhower  of  gold, 
flowing  through  the  tiles,  into  the  bofom  of  your  miftrefs :  fighs,  groans, 
tears,  and  that  pallid  hue  can  be  fymptoms  of  nothing  but  love. 

JUPITER. 

Ridiculous  !  to  think  I  am  uneafy  about  fuch  trifles. 

JUNO. 

What  is  there  elfe  that  can  make  Jupiter  unhappy  ? 

JUPITER. 

Juno,  the  affairs  of  the  gods  are  in  imminent  danger ;  we  ftand,  as  the 

% 

proverb  fays,  on  the  edge  of  a  razor,  and  it  is  a  moot  point  whether,  hence¬ 
forth,  we  are  to  be  worfhipped,  and  receive  any  honours  from  mortals,  or 

be  totally  negledted,  and  defpifed. 

JUNO. 

Has  the  earth  then  brought  forth  more  giants,  have  the  Titans  burft  their 

chains,  fubdued  their  keepers,  and  taken  up  arms  againft  us  ? 

JUPITER- 

*  Be  not  alarm’d,  for  all  is  fafe  below. 

JUNO. 

What  then  can  happen  befides,  fo  very  terrible?  if  this  is  not  the  caufc 
of  your  grief,  what  is  it  that  can  make  you  thus  put  on  Polus  and  Arifto- 
demus,  inftead  of  Jupiter? 

JUPITER. 

I  will  tell  you ;  there  was  yefterday  a  difpute,  I  do  not  know  how  it  be¬ 
gan,  between  Timocles,  the  Stoic,  and  Damis,  the  Epicurean,  concerning 
providence,  before  a  large  and  refpedtable  audience.  Damis  aflerted  (which 
hurt  me  moft),  that  there  were  no  gods,  to  look  over  and  direct  human 
affairs  ;  whilft  the  good  Timocles,  on  the  other  hand,  undertook  to  defend 
our  caufe.  A  number  of  people  crouding  in  upon  them,  they  did  not  finifh 
the  difcourfe,  but  parted  with  a  refolution  to  meet  again,  and  determine  the 
point  fome  other  time  :  and  now  it  remains  in  doubt  who  will  gain  the 
vidtory.  You  fee  what  danger  we  are  in,  and  that  all  depends  on  one  man  ; 

#  Be  noty  Esfr.]  Parody  of  a  line  in  the  PhasnifTie  of  Euripides, 
f  Polus  and  Ariftodemus .J  Two  eminent  Grecian  a&ors. 
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one  of  thefe  things  muft  happen,  either  that  we  are  to  be  contemned,  and 
treated  as  mere  idle  names,  or,  if  Timocles  fucceeds,  worlhipped  and  ho¬ 
noured  as  we  ufed  to  be. 

JUNO. 

In  good  truth,  Jupiter,  thefe  are  things  of  confequence,  nor  do  I  wonder 

now  at  your  tragic  ftrain. 

y  JUPITER. 

And  yet  you  thought  I  was  in  all  this  agitation  about  fome  Danae,  or  An- 
tiopa:  but  now.  Mercury,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  what  is  to  be  done?  You 
muft  all  do  your  parts,  and  think  of  fomething  or  other. 

MERCURY. 

It  (hould  be  referred,  I  think,  to  the  confideration  of  all  the  gods  :  and  a 
council  called. 

JUNO. 

I  think  fo  too. 

MINERVA. 

I  am  quite  of  a  different  opinion  :  heaven,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  dif- 
turbed,  nor  would  I  have  it  known  that  you  ftirred  in  the  affair  ;  every  thing 
Jhould  be  carried  on  privately,  if  you  would  have  Timocles  come  off  con¬ 
queror,  and  Damis  be  laughed  at,  and  give  up  the  point. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

It  can  never  be  a  fecret,  Jupiter,  as  the  difpute  is  to  be  in  public, 

and  they  will  fay,  you  play  the  tyrant,  in  not  communicating  to  them  what 

concerns  the  common  fafety. 

JUPITER. 

Give  notice,  then,  and  let  them  all  attend. 

MERCURY. 

You  are  certainly  right.  O  yes,  O  yes:  away  to  council,  all  ye  gods, 
immediately,  on  affairs  of  the  titmoft  importance. 

JUPITER. 

And  is  this  all,  Mercury  ?  Do  you  fumrnon  the  gods  to  council,  on  fuch 
deep  matters,  in  this  Ample  manner,  and  in  plain  profe  ? 

MERCURY. 

How  would  you  have  me  do  it  ? 

JUPITER. 

How  !  why  I  would  give  it  an  air  of  folemnity,  have  it  cried  in  verfe,  with 
all  poetical  magnificence,  and  fuitable  to  the  fubjeit. 

M  E  R- 
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MERCURY. 

True  :  but  this  is  the  bufinefs  of  rhapfodifts,  and  heroic  writers  :  I  am  no 
poet;  I  fhall  only  fpoil  the  bufinefs,  by  exceeding  the  meafure  of  the  verfe, 
or  patching  it  up  when  it  falls  fliort,  and  they  will  laugh  at  me  for  my  ig¬ 
norance  :  I  have  feen  Apollo  himfelf  ferved  fo,  for  fome  of  his  oracles: 
though  the  obfcurity  of  the  prophecy  hides  a  great  many  faults,  and  the 

hearer  is  feldom  at  leifure  to  examine  the  metre. 

4  » 

J  U  P  I  T  E  R. 

You  may  give  it  us  out  of  Homer  ;  call  the  council  as  he  has  done,  I  fup- 
pofe  you  can  recolledt  it. 

MERCURY. 


Not  exadtly,  I  am  afraid  :  I  will  try,  however,  what  I  can  do, 

*  Halle  all  ye  male  and  female  deities. 

Attend,  with  me,  the  fenate  of  the  fkies, 

Not  one  be  abfent,  not  a  rural  pow’r. 

That  haunts  the  verdant  gloom,  or  rofy  bowY, 

Each  fair-hair’d  Dryad  of  the  (hady  wood. 

Each  azure  lifter  of  the  filver  flood  ; 

Ye  firft  and  laft,  and  ye  who  have  a  name. 

And  ye  who  have  not,  ye,  whofe  altars  claim 
The  fmoking  vidtim — hither  all  repair. 


JUPITER. 

Very  well,  indeed ;  Mercury,  you  are  a  mod  excellent  crier ;  for  fee 
they  are  crouding  in  already:  do  you  feat  them  according  to  their  rank, 
both  with  regard  to  the  materials,  and  the  workmanfhip  :  firft,  the  gold, 
next  the  filver,  then  the  ivory,  then  the  brafs  and  ftone  ;  and,  do  you  hear, 
let  the  works  of  Phidias,  Alcamenes,  Myron,  Euphranor,  and  the  like  ex¬ 
cellent  artifts,  have  the  preference :  as  to  the  vulgar,  that  are  poorly  exe¬ 
cuted,  they  may  ftand  filent  in  a  corner,  as  only  admitted  to  fill  up  the 

affembly.  „  „ 

.  mercury. 

It  lhall  be  done  ;  I  will  feat  them  according  to  order  :  but  what  am  I  to 


*  Hajle  all ,  CsV.]  This  is  partly  from  Homer,  and  partly  Lucian’s  own  humour  interfperfed 
with  it.  The  idea  of  calling  on  the  the  fine  nomine  turba,  or  gods  without  a  name,  is 

truly  laughable. 

•f  Materials .]  The  real  gods  affembled  in  heaven,  are  fuppofed  to  call  on  their  reprefenta- 
tives  on  earth,  the  ftatues  in  brafs,  gold,  &c.  to  join  the  council,  and  be  acquainted  with  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  whole  community ;  hence  arifes  a  ridiculous  diftindtion  and  difpute 
concerning  the  feveral  materials  of  which  the  deities  were  made,  with  which  Lucian  makes  him¬ 
felf  extremely  merry. 
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do,  if  one  of  the  golden  ones  that  weighs  feveral  talents,  fhould  be  but  in¬ 
differently  worked,  of  the  commoneft  fort,  and  riot  anfwering  in  the  other 

refpedts;  muff  I  place  him  before  the  brazen  ones  of  Myro,  and  Polycletes, 

♦ 

or  the  {tone  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes ;  or  do  you  think,  that  thofe  who 
fliew  the  greateft  perfection  in  the  art,  Ihould  be  preferred  ? 

JUPITER. 

It  Ihould  be  fo  ;  but  we  muft  put  the  golden  one  firft. 

MERCURY. 

I  underftand  you  ;  you  would  have  me  place  them,  not  according  to  their 
merit,  but  their  riches.  Come,  therefore,  you  golden  ones,  into  the  firft 

feats.  But  now,  behold,  Jupiter,  the  beft  places  are  filled  with  barbarians  ; 
you  fee  what  the  Greeks  are,  beautiful,  of  a  fine  appearance,  and  wrought 
in  a  mafterly  ftyle,  but  they  are  moft  of  them  in  ftone  or  brafs,  the  moft 
valuable  of  ivory,  with  a  very  little  gold  juft  to  colour  and  adorn  them, 
whilft  the  infide  is  wood,  that  furnifhes  an  habitation  for  a  colony  of  mice. 
But  Bendis  and  Anubis,  and  with  them  Attis  and  Mithresare  allfolid  gold, 
and  of  infinite  value. 

NEPTUNE. 

And  where  is  the  juftice,  Mercury,  in  placing  that  dog-faced  JEgyptia* 
before  me  ?  do  you  know  who  I  am  ? 

MERCURY. 

I  do  :  but  you  muft  remember  my  good  *  Earth-fhaker,  that  Lyfippus 
has  made  you  of  nothing  but  poor  brafs,  for  the  Corinthians,  at  that  time, 
had  no  gold  amongft  them ;  which,  you  know,  is  the  richeft  of  all  metals. 
You  muft  fubmit,  therefore,  to  be  fet  afide,  nor  muft  you  take  it  ill,  if  he 
who  has  fuch  a  large  golden  nofe,  is  preferred  before  you. 

VENUS. 

Seat  me,  I  defire,  in  the  firft  row,  for  I  am  all  gold. 

MERCURY. 

That  is  more  than  I  know  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  purblind,  you  are  cut  out  of 
white  Pentelean  marble,  and  as  fuch  Praxiteles  prefented  you  to  the  Cnidians. 

VENUS. 

I  can  call  in  Homer,  a  refpedtable  evidence,  to  vouch  for  me,  who,  in 
all  his  verfes,  calls  me  the  golden  Venus. 

MERCURY. 

Yes;  and  fo  he  calls  Apollo  the  rich  and  wealthy,  and  yet  you  may  fee 

'*  Eartb-Jbaker .]  The  title  ufually  given  to  Neptune  by  Homer. 
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-him  fitting  amongft  the  ploughmen,  his  crown  taken  off  his  head  by  thieves, 
and  the  firings  of  his  lyre  cracked  by  a  fet  of  ruffians  ;  be  contented,  there¬ 
fore,  that  you  are  not  at  the  head  of  the  affembly. 

COLOSSUS. 

Who  (hall  dare  to  contend  for  precedence  with  me,  the  immenfe  **  CoJof- 
fus,  with  his  radiant  fun  ?  the  Rhodians  might  have  made  twenty  golden  gods 
for  the  money  that  I  cod  them ;  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  therefore,  I  ihould 
be  placed  above  them  all;  befides  that,  youfhould  consider  the  art  and  ex- 
quifite  workmanfhip  employed  about  me. 

MERC  U  R  Y. 

What  is  to  be  done  in  this  affair,  Jupiter  ?  it  is  a  difficult  point  to  deter¬ 
mine;  for,  with  refpedt  to  the  materials,  he  is  nothing  but  brafs;  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  confider  how  many  talents  he  coft  making,  he  muft 
be  of  the  firft  quality. 

JUPITER. 

What  does  he  come  amongft  us  for  ?  only  to  difgrace  our  diminutive  fize, 
and  throw  the  affembly  into  confufion ;  hark  you,  moft  noble  Rhodian,  if 
we  give  you  precedence  here,  and  place  you  before  the  golden  ones,  how 
will  you  contrive  to  take  your  feat,  unlefs  they  all  rife  up  to  give  you  room, 
for  one  of  your  thighs  will  fill  the  whole  court ;  you  had  better  (land  upright, 
therefore,  with  your  head  towards  the  aflembly. 

MERCURY. 

Here  is  another  difficulty  for  you  ;  two  gods,  both  of  brafs,  and  the  fame 
workmanfhip,  both  wrought  by  Lyfippus,  both  equal  in  birth,  the  Tons  of 
Jupiter,  Bacchus  and  Hercules ;  which  muft  have  the  precedency  ?  they  are 

both,  you  fee,  contending  for  it. 

JUPITER. 

Mercury,  we  are  lofing  time  here,  inftead  of  minding  our  bufinefs;  we 

*  Colo/Jus .]  This  famous  ffatue,  which  is  called  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  a 
huge  and  immenfe  reprefentation  of  Apollo,  or  the  Sun,  wor/hipped  by  the  Rhodians.  The 
ancient  hHlorians,  who  are  very  apt  to  fib  on  theleoccafion9,  tell  us,  that  it  was  l'eventy  cubits 
high  ;  or,  according  to  Feftus,  a  hundred  and  five  feet  long,  all  of  brafs,  the  work  of  one  Chares, 
a  difciple  of  the  famous  tfatuary  Lyfippus ;  its  feet  were  placed  on  two  iinmenfely  high  rocks  or 
pedefials,  af  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Rhodes,  and  at  fuch  a  difiance  from  each  other,  that 
fhips  in  full  fail  paired  in  between  them.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  about  fifty-fix  years  after  its 
ere&ion,  it  was  laid  flat,  and  remained  in  that  condition  till  the  time  of  Vefpafian,  who  fet  it 
up  again.  When  the  Saracens  became  mafters  of  Rhodes,  they  found  it  again  thrown  down, 
and  fold  it  for  an  immenfe  fum  to  a  Jew,  who  took  it  to  pieces,  and  carried  off  the  brafs  it  was 
made  of,  on  nine  hundred  camels.  The  thumb,  it  feems,  was  as  much  as  a  man  could  well  fpan 
with  his  two  arms,  and  every  finger  was  as  large  as  a  common  fiatue. 

Y  2  fhoukl 
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fhould  have  got  to  our  fpeeches  before  this :  let  them  feat  themfelves  pro* 
mifcuoufly,  juft  where  they  pleafe  for  the  prefent ;  by  and  by,  we  will  call 
a  council  about  this,  and  fettle  the  order  of  precedency, 

MERCURY. 

But  hark  !  what  a  riot  and  tumult  there  is  amongft  them !  they  are  crying 
out  as  ufual,  where  is  the  nedtar  and  ambrofia,  where  are  the  hecatombs 
and  the  facrifices  ? 

JUPITER." 

Mercury,  command  filence,  that  they  may  hear  what  we  are  met  about, 
and  not  think  of  fuch  trifles. 

MERCURY. 

But  what  fliall  I  do,  Jupiter  ?  they  do  not  all  underftand  Greek,  and  I 
am  not  fo  fkilled  in  languages  as  to  be  able  to  talk  intelligibly  to  Scythians, 
Perfians,  Thracians,  and  Gauls;  I  believe  I  had  better  make  a  fign  with 
my  hand. 

JUPITER. 

Do  fo. 

MERCURY. 

There :  you  fee  they  are  as  mute  as  fo  many  fophifts,  now  is  the  time  to 
harrangue  obferve,  they  are  looking  towards  you,  and  expedfc  you  fhould 
addrefs  them. 

JUPITER. 

Now,  as  you  are  my  fon.  Mercury,  I  will  tell  you  what  a  condition  I  am 
in  :  you  know  how  bold  I  generally  am  in  council,  and  how  magnificently 

I  talk. 

MERCURY. 

I  know  it ;  I  ufed  to  tremble  when  I  heard  you  :  efpecially,  when  you 
threatened  to  hang  down  your  *  golden  chain,  and  draw  up  gods,  earth,  and 
feas  from  their  foundations. 

JUPITER. 

And  yet  I  declare  to  you,  my  fon,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but,  whether  it 
be  from  the  weight  of  misfortunes  that  threaten  us,  or  from  the  number  of 
deities  affembled,  for  you  fee  the  council  is  full  of  gods ;  my  mind  is  difturb- 
ed,  I  tremble,  and  my  tongue  feems  to  be  tied  up ;  but,  what  is  worft  of  all, 
I  have  forgot  a  very  fine  exordium  to  my  fpeech,  which  I  had  drawn  up  for 
he  occafion. 


*  Golden  chain .]  See  Homer  :  the  paflage  has  been  quoted  before. 
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MERCURY. 
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Now,  Jupiter,  you  have  fpoiled  all ;  for  your  filcnce  will  make  them  fuf- 
pedt,  that  the  misfortune  may  be  worfe  than  it  really  is. 

JUPITER. 

Shall  I  make  ufe  of  Homer’s  then  ? 


What  is  it  ? 


MERCURY. 

JUPITER. 


*  Celeftial  dates,  immortal  gods  !  give  ear. 


MERCURY. 


No,  no;  you  have  given  us  enough  of  that  already;  you  had  better  take 
one  of  Demofthenes’  Philippics,  patch  it  up,  and  make  a  little  alteration 
here  and  there;  many  great  orators  pradtife  this  now-a-days. 


JUPITER. 


Well 


nient  for  fuch  as  do  not  know  how  to  get  on,  or  which  way  to  turn  them- 
felves.  Come,  I  will  begin.  •  * * * §f*  “  Far  fuperior  to  the  richeft  treafures,  O  ye 
X  mortal  gods,  am  I  fatisfied,  you  would  efteem  the  perfeft  knowlege  of  that 
bufinefs  which  hath  here  called  us  together,  with  the  greateft  plcafure,  there¬ 
fore  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  liften  to  what  I  (hall  advance  concerning  it ;  the 
prefent  crifis  doth,  as  it  were,  with  a  loud  voice,  call  for  all  our  immediate 

care  and  attention” 

But  I  will  now  (for  here  my  Demofthenes  fails  me,)  explain  to  you,  on 
what  occafion  I  called  this  council.  Yefterday,  you  know,  Mnefitheus  the 
pilot  offered  up  a  facrificc  to  us,  on  account  of  his  fhip  being  preferved, 
which  had  narrowly  efcaped  a  wreck  near  §  Caphareus,  and  as  many  as 
were  invited,  fupped  together  in  the  Piraeus  :  after  the  libations,  as  you 
may  remember,  you  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  I,  for  it  was  not  late,  went 
into  the  city,  and  walked  about  the  Ceramicus,  reflecting  on  the  fordid  dif- 
pofition  of  Mnefitheus,  who,  after  inviting  fixteen  gods  to  his  feaft,  killed 
only  one  cock,  and  that  an  old  one,  and  half  dead  of  the  pip  5  which  was 
all  he  gave  us,  befides  four  grains  of  incenfe,  which  was  fo  mouldy,  that  it 


*  Ctehjlial ,  fsfc.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  viii.  1.  5. 

f  From  the  beginning  of  the  firfl:  Philippic, 

X  In  imitation  of  A^pe*  A0»j *«»<»,  O  ye  Athenian  men. 

§  Caphareas.  J  A  Promontory  of  Euboea,  running  out  at  the  fouth-eaft,  dangerous  for  fhip- 
ping  on  account  of  its  eddies  and  concealed  rocks.  See  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  Propertius, 
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was  burned  out  immediately,  and  gave  fo  little  fmoke,  that  we  could  hardly 
fmellit;  though,  when  his  ihip  got  on  the  {hallows,  and  flruck  upon  the 
rock,  he  promifed  us  whole  hecatombs,  if  we  would  deliver  him. 

Whilft  I  was  pondering  on  thefe  things,  I  came  towards  the  Poecile,  where 

I  faw  a  vaft  crowd  of  people  affembled,  fome  within  the  porch,  others  in  the 

* 

open  air,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  two  who  were  feated,  and  feemed  very 
loud  and  vehement  in  their  difcourfe  :  finding  thefe  to  be,  as  I  did  imagine, 
two  philofophers  in  a  warm  debate,  I  was  refolved  to  hear  what  they  faid  ; 
and,  being  concealed  in  a  thick  cloud,  I  immediately  affumed  their  habit 
and  appearance,  and  by  the  help  of  a  long  beard,  might  eafily  have 
palled  for  a  philofopher.  I  elbowed  through  the  crowd,  and  got  in,  nobody 
knowing  who  I  was.  There  I  found  that  rafeal  Danfis  the  Epicurean,  with 
my  good  friend  Timocles  the  Stoic,  in  high  difpute.  Timocles  had  argued 
himfelf  into  a  fweat,  and  almoft  cracked  his  voice  with  roaring  ;  whilft  Damis 
continued  to  provoke  him  with  his  Sardonic  fneers. 

Their  whole  debate  was  concerning  us  :  the  villain  Damis  denied  that  wc 
took  any  care  of  mortals,  or  looked  into  their  affairs  ;  affirmed,  in  fhort,  that 
there  were  no  gods  at  all,  for  that  was  plainly  what  he  aimed  at,  and  many 
who  were  prefent  agreed  entirely  with  him.  Timocles,  on  {he  other  hand, 
who  was  of  our  fide  of  the  queftion,  defended  us  with  all  his  might,  and 
ihewed  with  what  beautiful  order  and  regularity  we  ruled  and  direfted  every 
thing.  He  alfo  met  with  the  praife  and  approbation  of  fome,  but  he  was 
now  grown  tired,  and  fpoke  but  indifferently,  fo  that  the  multitude  leaned 
towards  Damis.  Perceiving  the  danger  we  were  in,  I  commanded  night  to 

furround  them,  and  put  an  end  to  the  difpute.  They  parted,  therefore, 

•  « 

having  firft  agreed  to  renew  the  debate  next  day.  I  followed  the  croud,  and 
overheard  their  fentiments  as  they  returned  home,  which  were  moftly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Damis,  who,  I  found,  had  got  the  majority  on  his  fide:  fome,  in- 

# 

deed,  were  not  for  predetermining  the  caufe,  but  refolved  to  wait  till  they 
heard  what  Timocles  had  to  fay  at  their  next  meeting. 

This,  my  brethren,  is  the  bufinefs  for  which  I  called  you  together;  mat¬ 
ters,  you  fee,  of  no  little  confequence  and  importance  :  as  on  men,  all  our 
honour,  glory,  and  worfhip  mutt  depend.  If  they  are  once  perfuaded 
that  there  are  no  gods,  or  if  there  are,  that  we  take  no  care  of  human  affairs, 
we  fhall  have  no  more  gifts,  or  victims  from  them,  but  may  fit  and  ftarve  in 
heaven,  without  feftivals,  holy-days,  watchings,  facrifices,  or  any  pomp  or 
ceremony  whatfoever.  Thefe,  I  fay,  are  things  of  moment,  and  it  will  be- 


i 
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hove  you  all  to  weigh  and  confider  by  what  means  it  may  be  fo  managed  that 
Timocles,  in  his  next  difcourfe,  fhall  have  the  fuperiority,  and  Damis  meet 
with  contempt  and  derifion  ;  for  on  Timocles  himfelf  I  have  not  much  de¬ 
pendence,  nor  do  I  think  he  will  gain  the  victory,  unlefs  we  lend  him  fome 
affiftance.  Give  notice.  Mercury,  in  form,  for  fome  one  to  rife  up,  and  fpeak. 

MERCURY.. 

*  * 

Silence,  and  attend  ;  no  noife  there  :  which  of  the  gods  who  is  of  *  proper 
age,  choofes  to  harrangue  on  this  occafion  ?  what !  nobody  !  the  fubjedf,  I 
fuppofe,  is  fo  important,  that  it  has  frightened  you  all  into  filence. 

MOMUS. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  fpeak  with  freedom,  I  have  many  things  to  fay 
on  this  occafion. 

JUPITER. 

Speak  boldly,  Momus,  for  it  is  evident  you  rife  up  from  good-will  towards 
the  common  caufe. 

MOMUS. 


Away  !  to  earth  refolve,  from  whence  ye  grew, 

A  heartlefs,  fpiritlefs,  inglorious  crew. 

Give  ear  then,  O  ye  gods,  whilft  I  fpeak  the  dictates  of  my  heart.  I 
have,  I  muft  own,  for  a  long  time,  expeCted  that  our  affairs  would  be 
brought  into  this  diftrefsful  fituation  ;  that  a  number  of  thefe  Sophifts  would 
rife  up  againft  us,  encouraged,  I  fear,  by  our  own  conduCt  and  behaviour. 
We  ought  not,  I  fwear  by  Themis,  to  be  angry  with  Epicurus  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  for  entertaining  fuch  opinions  of  us ;  what,  indeed,  can  any  one 
think,  who  obferves  the  confufed  and  wretched  ftate  of  human  affairs,  the 
good  and  juft  negledted,  and  left  to  perifh  in  poverty,  difeafe,  and  flavery  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  worft  and  moft  abandoned  of  men  preferred  be- 

9 

fore  them,  abounding  in  riches,  and  lording  it  over  thofe  who  are  fo  much 
better  than  themfelves  ;  bafe  and  facrilegious  wretches  left  unpunifhed,  and 
undetected,  and  thofe  condemned  to  infamy  and  death,  who  have  done  no¬ 
thing  to  deferve  it;  well  may  they  call  in  queftion  our  exiftence, 

Efpecially  when  they  hear  the  oracles  declaring  that 

He  who  o'er  Halys  paffeth,  fhall  deftroy 


A  pow’rful  hoft 


*  Proper  age,']  Alluding  with  a4fneer  to  the  number  of  new  gods  who  had  been  admitted  into 
the  quorum,  and  who,  confequently,  could  be  but  young  in  the  bufinefs.  In  the  Athenian 
fenate,  none  were  fuffered  to  fpeak  who  were  under  thirty  years  of  age.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  amifs,  if  a  fimilar  law  were  to  take  place  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
f  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vii.  1.  99. 


Not 
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Not  informing  him  whether  this  army  was  to  be  his  own  or  that  of  his 
enemy. 

And  again, 

Thou,  Salamis,  art  fated  to  deftroy 

The  fons  of  *  women  born. 

% 

Now  both  Perfians  and  Greeks,  we  know,  were  born  of  women. 

When,  moreover,  they  are  told  by  the  rhapfodifts,  in  their  verfes,  that 
we  fall  in  love,  that  we  are  made  Haves  of,  and  bound,  that  we  quarrel 
with  one  another,  and  are  fubjedt  to  a  thoufand  misfortunes,  when  at  the 
farr)e  time  we  pretend  to  be  unchangeable,  happy,  and  immortal,  what  can 
we  expedt,  but  that  they  muft  laugh  at,  and  defpife  us  !  And  yet  we  are 
angry  becaufe  fome  mortals,  who  are  not  mere  fools,  find  fault  with  us, 
and  deny  our  providence,  when,  in  fadfc,  we  ought  to  think  ourfelves  well 
off,  that,  after  all  our  follies,  there  are  fome  yet  remaining,  who  facrifice 
to  us. 

And  now,  Jupiter  (for  we  are  by  ourfelves  here,  without  any  mortals 
amongft  us,  except  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ganymede,  and  JEfculspius,  whom 
we  have  adopted  for  our  own),  tell  me  fairly,  did  you  ever  take  fo  much 
care  of  what  paffes  upon  earth,  as  to  enquire  who  were  good,  and  who  bad? 
You  cannot  fay,  you  did.  IfThefeus,  in  his  way  from  Trezene  to  Athens, 
had  not  flain  the  ruffians  Scyron,  Pityocamptes,  Cercyon,  and  the  reft  of 
them,  they  might  ftill  have  gone  on  murthering  travellers,  and  rioting  in 
blood  and  flaughter,  for  aught  that  you  or  your  providence  would  do  to 
prevent  them ;  and  unlefs  Euryftheus,  a  good  and  juft  man,  led  by  hu- 
^  manity  and  compaffion,  had  not  fent  his  trufty  fervant  here,  the  induftrious 
^Hercules,  little  would  you  have  cared  about  the  Hydra,  the  birds  of 

Stym- 

*  Of  women  born  ]  It  is  impoffible  to  read  this,  without  thinking  of 

— - None  of  woman  born  fliall  hurt  Macbeth. 

The  reputation  of  Shakfpeare’s  witches  is  fecure  by 

*  -  *  Macduff  was  from  his  mother’s  womb 
Untimely  ript  — » 

The  quibble  of  Apollo’s  oracle  is  not  half  fo  ingenious. 

■f  HydraS\  This  formidable  monitor,  to  whom  fome  of  the  poets  have  given  feven,  fome 
nine,'  and  others  filty  heads,  ufed,  we  are  told,  to  make  dreadful  havock  amongft  the  cattle, 
in  the  marfhes  of  Lerna,  near  Argos,  and,  like  our  dragon  of  Wantley,  fpread  terror  and  def- 
tru&ion  wherever  he  came.  As  foon  as  he  loft  one  head,  another,  it  feems;  immediately 
Sprung  up  in  its  room.  Hercules,  however,  foon  made  an  end  of  him,  though  Euryftheus 

would 
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Stymphalus,  the  Thracian  horfes,  or  the  drunken  frolics  of  the  Centaurs. 
To  fay  the  truth,  all  we  trouble  ourfelves  about,  is,  to  fee  that  mortals  fa- 
crifice  to  us,  andraife  the  fmoke  at  our  altars :  every  thing  elfe  flows  on  in 
its  own  channel,  and  juft  as  fortune  may  direct  it:  it  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  now,  nor  lhould  it  be  hereafter,  if  men  open  their  eves, 
and  difcover  that  it  is  of  little  fervice  to  them  to  facrifice  and  make  libations 
to  us.  Many  an  Epicurus,  Metrodorus,  and  Damis  mud  you  expert  to  fee, 
laughing  at,  and  defpifing  us,  and  our  advocates  fubdued  and  deftroyed  by 
them.  Be  it  your’s,  therefore,  to  appeafe  thefe  tumults,  for  you  have  railed 
them ;  your’s  to  heal  thefe  wounds,  for  you  have  inflidted  them.  Monius  runs 
but  little  hazard  of  being  deprived  of  his  honours,  for  he  has  feldom  met 
with  any,  whilft  you  have  all  enjoyed  your  vidtims,  and  your  worlhip. 

JUPITER. 

Shall  we,  ye  gods,  fuffer  this  madman  to  rave  on  thus,  always  fevere  as 
he  is,  and  always  abufive?  But,  as  the  excellent  Demofthenes  fays,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  cenfure,  to  calumniate,  and  find  fault  with  things,  and  may  be  done 
by  any  body  who  has  a  mind  to  it ;  but  to  advife  well  how  they  may  be 

mended,  is  the  part  of  a  good  and  prudent  counfellor  :  and  this,  I  truft, 

% 

the  reft  of  you  will  do,  when  he  fhall  think  proper  to  hold  his  tongue. 

NEPTUNE. 

I,  as  you  all  very  well  know,  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  and  take  care  of 
things  there,  preferve  mariners,  fave  fliips,  and  pacify  the  winds ;  at  the  fame 
time  I  am  not  indifferent  about  affairs  here;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  this 
Damis  fhould  be  immediately  taken  off,  before  he  enters  again  on  this  dif- 
pute,  either  by  lightning,  or  fome  other  way,  for  fear  he  lhould  get  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  for  you  fay  he  has  the  talent  of  perfuafion  :  thus  fhall  we  Ihew  mankind 
that  we  know  how  to  be  revenged  on  thofe  who  declaim  again  ft  us. 

JUPITER. 

Surely,  Neptune,  you  are  in  jeft,  or  mull  have  forgot  that  thefe  things 
are  not  in  our  power,  and  that  the  *  Fates  alone  determine  whether  a  man 
is  to  die  by  lightning,  fever,  fword,  or  peftilence :  were  it  not  fo,  do  you 
think  I  would  ever  have  fuffered  thefe  facrilegious  wretches  to  have  gone  off 

would  not  agree  to  let  it  down  as  one  of  the  twelve  labours  to  be  impofed  on  him,  becaufe  Jo- 
laus  afttfted  him  in  the  conqueft.  The  truth  of  this  ftory  is,  that  the  marflies  of  Lerna  were  in- 
felled  with  ferpents,  of  which  there  feemed  to  be  no  end  (like  the  Hydra’s  heads),  Hercules 
drained  the  marlhes,  and  got  rid  of  them  ;  all  the  reft  is  poetical  fable. 

*  Fates  alone.}  See  Jupiter  confuted,  in  the  preceding  Dialogue. 

Vol.  II.  z 
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without  a  thunderbolt,  who  *  fhaved  off  two  of  my  locks,  each  of  which 
weighed  fix  minse ;  or  would  you  have  let  the  fifliermen  in  Geraftus  efcape, 
who  ftole  away  your  trident  ?  Befides,  that  it  would  appear  as  if  we  were 
too  deeply  affedted  by  this  affair,  and  refented  it,  that  we  were  afraid  of 
Damis  and  his  arguments,  and,  confcious  that  he  was  fuperior  to  Timocles, 
took  this  method  to  be  revenged  on  him  ;  what  would  this  be  but  to  give  up 
the  caufe,  and  acknowlege  ourfelves  to  be  overcome. 

NEPTUNE. 

Well :  I  only  thought  this  was  the  fhorteft  way  of  gaining  the  vi&ory . 

JUPITER. 

The  beft  way  of  killing  eels,  brother,  I  grant  you  is  to  fpear  them  :  but 
it  is  a  ftrange  kind  of  device,  to  deftroy  your  enemy  that  he  may  die  uncon¬ 
quered,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  leave  the  matter  in  difpute  undetermined* 

NEPTUNE. 

If  my  arguments  are  to  be  eelified  in  this  manner,  you  may  even  think 
of  a  better  method  yourfelves. 

i 

APOLLO. 

If  the  young  and  beardlefs  might  be  permitted  to  (peak,  I  would  offer 
fomething  that  might,  perhaps,  be  ferviceable  on  this  occafion. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

This  is  an  affair,  Apollo,  of  fo  much  confequence,  that  age  is  not  to  be 
confidered  ;  every  body  fhould  have  a  right  to  fpeak  upon  it ;  when  mat¬ 
ters  are  in  fuch  a  critical  fituation,  any  idle  difputes  about  the  right  and  title 
of  haranguing  would  be  truly  ridiculous  :  befides,  that  you  are  certainly  a 
lawful  fpeaker,  having  been  long  fince  out  of  your  childhood,  and,  at  lead, 
one  of  the  ^  twelve  great  divinities,  if  not  of  Saturn’s  council.  Do  not 

pretend, 

*  Shaved  off.]  Alluding  to  fome  depredations  that  had  been  made  by  thieves  on  the  ilatues 
of  thefe  deities,  which,  when  compofed  of  precious  materials,  we  may  fuppofe,  were  frequent¬ 
ly  made  free  with  by  the  rafcah  of  Greece. 

f  T vjelve .]  Of  the  deities  worfhipped  by  the  Greeks,  thofe  called  fiiyato*,  or  OAt^urwi ,  the 
great,  or  Olympic,  were  of  the  firft  clafs ;  and,  of  thefe,  twelve  were  the  moil  honoured,  and 
had  an  altar  ere&ed  to  them,  called  the  B tu*  0iw,  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods. 

Paufanias  tells  us  that  the  figures  of  them  were  painted  in  the  portico  of  the  Ceramicus,  and 
that  their  ftatues  were  ere&ed  in  the  temple  of  Megara.  They  are  likewife  called  by  the  poets 

and  and  fome  authors  make  a  diftin&ion  betwixt  the  ypa***ms  and  the  OAt//u9r»o*, 

giving  the  former  title  to  the  old  gods,  under  Saturn,  which  Lucian  here  calls  Saturn's  council, 
and  the  latter  to  the  new  gods,  under  Jupiter.  If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  knowing  the  names 
of  thefe  refpe&able  heathen  aldermen,  they  are  as  follows,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Mi¬ 
nerva, 
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pretend,  therefore,  to  put  on  the  modeft  boy,  but,  beardlefs  as  you  are, 
fpeak  your  fentiments  boldly ;  efpecially  as  your  fon  ^Efeulapius  can  boaft 
of  a  long  beard,  and  rough  chin  :  it  becomes  you  above  all  to  fliew  your  wif- 
dom,  who  refide  in  Helicon,  and  philofophize  with  the  Mufes. 

APOLLO. 

Pleafe,  however,  Momus,  to  remember,  that  it  is  not  you  who  are  to 
give  me  leave,  but  Jupiter :  with  his  permiffion,  I  may  poffibly  have  fome- 
thing  to  offer,  not  unworthy  of  that  Helicon,  and  thofe  Mufes  whoip  I  am 
converfant  with. 

JUPITER. 

Speak,  my  fon,  you  have  free  leave. 

APOLLO. 

This  *  Timocles  feems  to  be  an  honeft  man,  a  lover  of  the  gods,  and  one 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Stoic  dodlrines.  He  teaches  philofophy  to 
a  number  of  youths,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  is  well  paid  for  it ;  and  yet  he 
cannot  fpeak  well  in  a  large  company,  has  a  faltering  voice,  does  not  put 

his  words  well  together,  but  flutters,  and  even  when  he  moft  wifhes  to  fhew 

6 

the  orator,  is  a  femi-barbarian,  and  makes  the  audience  laugh  at  him ;  not 

but  he  has  an  excellent  underftanding,  thinks  deeply,  and  is  thoroughly 

verfed  in  all  the  precepts  of  his  fedt,  which,  when  he  endeavours  to  explain 

and  illuftrate,  he  only  confounds,  and  makes  the  riddle  but  the  more  ob- 

fcure  by  his  folution  of  it :  thofe,  therefore,  who  cannot  underfland,  con- 

ftantly  laugh  at  him.  A  man  fhould  fpeak  clearly,  and  with  f  perfpicuity, 

if  he  expedts  to  be  underflood. 

MOMUS. 

You  give  good  advice,  however,  Apollo,  and  praife  that  perfpicuity  in 
others,  which  you  never  pradtife  yourfelf ;  for  your  oracles  are  always  ob- 
fcure  and  perplexed,  fo  that  what  one  Pythian  declares,  flands  in  need  of 

nerva,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Juno,  Mars,  Mercury,  Diana,  Venus,  Vefta.  Pindar  calls  them 
JwJVx*  a*xKTff,  the  twelve  kings.  An  old  poet  has  put  all  their  names  into  four  hexameter  and 
pentameter  verfes,  and  another,  with  great  ingenuity,  crouded  them  into  two. 

*  Timocles .]  Damis  and  Timocles  were,  probably,  two  philofophers,  the  one  a  Stoic,  the  other 
an  Epicurean,  well  known  in  Lucian’s  time  ;  who,  like  the  orators  of  our  Weftminfter  Forum, 
or  Apollo  Society,  diverted  themlelves  with  public  difputes  on  religious  fubje&s.  Lucian,  who 
laughs  at  every  thing,  takes  this  opportunity  of  producing  their  chara&ers,and  expoling  them  both. 

+  Perfpicuity .]  Fieri  poteft,  fays  Tully,  ut  reaequis  fentiatSc  id  quod  fentit  polite  eloqui 
non  poflit,fed  m  and  a  re  quenquam  literis  cogitationes  fuas,  qui  eas  nec  difponere,  nec  illuftrare 
poffit,  nec  deleaatione  aliqua  allicere  leaorem,  hominis  eifc  intemperantcr  abutentis,  &  otio  & 
literis. 

Z  another 
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another  to  unravel  it :  but  how  are  we  to  a <3:  in  this  affair,  what  remedy 
would  you  prefcribe  for  the  weaknefs  of  this  Timocles  ? 

A  P  _  O  L  L  O. 

To  get  an  affiftant,  Momus,  fome  flrong  and  powerful  orator,  who  may 
inforce  the  arguments  which  Timocles  fliall  fuggeft  to  him. 

MOMUS. 

So  the  child  muft  have  a  tutor  for  him  in  philofophy,  to  explain  his 
meaning  to  the  auditors  :  Damis  is  to  fpeak  for  himfelf,  whilft  the  other 
makes  ufe  of  an  adtor,  and  whifpers  in  his  ear  what  he  would  have  him  fay, 
the  puppet,  perhaps,  not  underftanding  what  he  is  to  utter  for  his  friend  ; 
would  not  the  audience  laugh  at  this  ?  we  muft  think  of  fome  other  method  : 
in  the  mean  time,  my  noble  friend,  for  you  profefs  yourfelf  to  be  a  prophet, 
(and,  indeed,  are  pretty  well  paid  for  it,  having  received  many  a  good 
*  golden  brick  on  this  account,)  now  fhew  your  art,  and  tell  us  which  of 
thefe  fophifts  will  get  the  better;  you  are  a  diviner,  and  muft  know  what  is 
to  come  to  pafs  hereafter. 

APOLLO. 

How  is  it  poflible  I  fhould  do  that  when  I  have  no  tripos  here,  nor  in- 

cenfe,  nor  Caftalian  fountain  ? 

MOMUS. 

Look  you  there  now,  I  have  driven  you  up  in  a  corner,  and  you  are  afraid 
of  being  detedted. 

JUPITER. 

Speak,  my  fon,  I  befeech  you,  and  do  not  give  this  calumniator  a  handle 
to  abufe  and  laugh  at  your  divinations,  as  if  they  all  depended  on  tripods, 
incenfe,  and  holy-water,  and  without  them  your  art  is  nothing. 

A  P  O  L  L  O. 

Certainly,  father,  it  would  be  better  to  do  it  at  Delphos,  or  Colophon, 
where  I  have  every  thing  ready  and  convenient  about  me;  naked,  however, 
as  I  am,  and  unprovided,  I  will  endeavour  to  foretel  on  whom  the  vidtory 
fhall  fall,  but  you  muft  pardon  me  if  my  verfe  fhould  halt  a  little. 

MOMUS. 

Proceed  ;  but  let  it  be  clear  and  intelligible,  and  not  ftand  in  need  of  an 

*  Golden  brick .]  Gr.  xpvo-us,  lateres  aureos,  wedges,  bricks,  or  large  pieces  of  gold 

were  frequently  fent  to  the  oracles,  and  generally  fecured  a  favourable  anfwer.  Lucian  here  al¬ 
ludes  to  the  magnificent  prefent9  fent  to  Delphos,  by  Crcefus. 


inter- 
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interpreter ;  there  is  no  *  lamb  and  tortoife  now  to  be  drefled  in  Lydia.  You 
know  what  the  queftion  is. 

JUPITER. 

What  are  you  about  to  fay,  my  fon  ?  for  already  I  perceive  the  dreadful 
preparatives  of  the  oracle ;  your  colour  changes,  your  eyes  roll  about,  your 
hair  ftands  an  end,  and  there  is  a  corybantic  motion  in  all  your  limbs  5  all 
point  out  the  poffeffed,  the  horrible,  the  myftic  divinity. 

APOLLO. 

Attend,  ye  gods,  to  what  Apollo  lings. 

The  heavenly  augur,  touching  dreadful  ftrife 
Of  noify  combatants,  the  war  of  words; 

Hark  !  how  they  fill  the  air  with  croakings  dire. 

In  the  thickTurrows  how  the  fheaves  are  mov'd 
By  the  rough  tumult !  with  his  crooked  claw. 

When  the  fierce  vultur  on  the  grafs-hopper 
Shall  feize,  the  fhow'r-portending  rook  fhall  chaunt 
His  lad  fad  dirge;  the  mules  fhall  conquer  then. 

And  the  flow  afs  fhall  gore  his  nimble  foal. 

JUPITER. 

Momus,  why  fplit  your  fides  thus  ?  this  is  no  fuch  laughing  matter;  have 

done,  or  you  will  be  fuffocated. 

MOMUS. 

How  is  it  poffible  to  help  it,  after  fo  clear,  fo  perfpicuous  an  oracle  ! 

JUPITER. 

If  it  be  fo  clear  to  you,  pray  explain  it  to  us. 

MOMUS. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  there  needs  no  J  Themiftocles  to  unravel  it ;  the 

■  oracle 

•  Lamb ,]  Alluding  to  the  puzzling  queftion  propofed  to  the  oracle  by  Croefus’s  ambafiadors, 
and  which  Apollo  fo  deeply  refented. 

•J-  Attend^  The  ancient  oracles,  to  give  a  greater  folemnity  to  their  predictions,  gene¬ 

rally  delivered  them  in  verfe :  the  original  is  in  hexameters,  and  imitated  from  the  fofm?  of 
Ariftophanes.  The  oracular  pomp,  obfeurity,  and  nonfenfe,  is  finely  burlesqued  in  this  fpeech 
by  Apollo. 

+  No  TbemifloclesJ]  De  inftantibus  optiflimejudicabat,  de  futuris  callidiffime  conjiciebat ;  fays 
Cornelius  N epos,  in  his  life  of  Themiftocles,  and  a  little  after,  proves  the  truth  of  his  alfertion, 
by  obferving,  that  when  the  Pythian  oracle  was  confulted  concerning  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
againft:  Greece,  the  anfwerwas,  utmasnibtis  ligneis  fe  munirent,  that  they  fhould  defend  them  - 

felves 
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oracle  clearly  means  that  he  is  an  impoftor,  and  we  only  pack- affes  and  mules 
to  give  credit  to  him,  without  more  undcrftanding  than  fo  many  grafs- 
hoppers. 

HERCULES. 

And  now,  father,  though  I  am  but  as  a  ftranger  here,  I  will  venture  to 
give  you  my  opinion  :  I  am  for  permitting  the  combatants  to  proceed  in 
their  controverfy ;  and  if  I  find  things  go  wrong,  I  will,  if  you  think  proper, 
pull  the  whole  portico  down  upon  the  head  of  Damis,  that  he  may  no  longer 
pour  forth  his  abufe  upon  us. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

*  By  Hercules,  Hercules,  this  is  rough  work  indeed,  and  rather  f  Boeo¬ 
tian  ;  to  deftroy  fo  many  at  once,  together  with  the  whole  portico.  Marathon, 
Miltiades,  Cynagirus  and  all !  how  will  future  orators  be  able  to  adorn  their 
fine  fpeeches,  when  thefe  necefiary  ornaments  are  taken  away  from  them  ? 
when  you  were  a  living  man,  indeed,  you  might  have  done  thefe  things 
perhaps,  but  fince  you  are  become  a  god,  you  muft  know  that  the  Fates 

alone  have  it  in  their  power,  and  we  are  incapable  of  performing  them. 

^  * 

HERCULES. 

So,  when  I  killed  a  lion 

Certainly. 

HERCULES. 

And  if  any  body  abufes  me,  plunders  my  temple,  or  throws  down  my 
flatue,  I  muft  not  knock  him  o*  the  head,  unlefs  the  Fates  have  fo  decreed  ? 

JUPITER. 

By  no  means. 

HERCULES. 

Hear  me  then,  Jupiter,  whilft  I  fpeak  my  fentiments  :  I  am  a  free-fpeaker, 

felres  with  their  wooden  walls ;  which,  it  feems,  nobody  underflood  but  Themiflocles,  who 
very  lagacioufly  informed  them,  that  by  wooden  walla,  nothing  more  was  meant,  than  that 
they  fhould  trull  to  their  (hipping  or  marine  force,  as  their  bed  bulwark  againft  the  enemy.  A 
piece  of  advice  as  fuitable  to  old  England  at  all  times,  as  it  could  poflibly  be  to  ancient  Greece. 

*  By  Hercules .]  This  was  a  common  Grecian  oath.  The  applying  it  in  converlation  with 
Hercules  himfelf  has  fomething  laughable  in  it. 

+  Boeotian.}  Bceotia,  a  city  of  Greece,  was  unfortunately  diflingui(hed,  though  we  know 
not  well  on  what  foundation,  for  the  ignorance  and  flupidity  of  its  inhabitants,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  was  fuppofed  to  have  as  little  wit  as  a  modern  Laplander  :  hence  the  epithet  Boeotium 

always  (ignified  heavy  •  A  perfon  of  a  clownifh  and  aukward  deportment,  was  called  fus 
Bccotia,  and  Horace,  freaking  of  a  dull  fellow,  fays, 

% 

Bttotum  in  cralfo  jurares  aere  natum. 

Bceotia,  in  (hort,  was  the  Holland  of  antiquity. 


or  a  hydra,  the  Fates  did  it  through  me  ? 
JUPITER. 
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as  the  comedian  fays,  and  call  a  *  boat  a  boat ;  if  things  are  fo,  I  ihall  take 
my  leave  of  your  honours  and  dignities  here,  your  incenfe,  and  facrifices, 
and  go  down  to  hell,  where,  if  I  carry  but  a  bow  without  arrows,  the  fhades, 
at  leaft,  of  the  beafts  I  have  llain  will  be  afraid  of  me. 

JUPITER. 

Oho !  you  are  a  home-witnefs,  as  they  fay,  indeed ;  you  have  fore- 
flailed  Damis,  by  talking  thus  yourfelf :  but  who  is  this  brazen  figure  com¬ 
ing  in  fuch  hafte  towards  us,  with  his, hair  tied  back  in  the  old  faihion  ?  even 
your  brother  of  the  forum.  Mercury,  he  who  flands  near  the  Pcecile ;  he  is 
all  over  J  pitch,  from  being  handled  every  day  by  the  ftatuaries.  Why  in 

fuch  a  hurry,  fon,  have  you  any  news  for  us  from  below  ? 

■ 

■ 

HERMAGORAS. 

Very  great  indeed,  and  fuch  as  require  all  hafte  and  diligence. 

J  U  P  I  T  'E  R. 

What !  any  new  difturbance  ? 

HERMAGORAS. 

As  back  and  breaft  with  pitch  well  cover’d  on 
I  flood,  as  oft  accuftom’d,  the  rude  artift 
His  aukward  corflet  fatten’d  round  me,  when. 

Behold !  a  crowd  approach’d  •,  amongft  them  two 
Pale  clam’rous  fophifts  in  loud  diflonance* 

Damis  and - 

♦ 

%  A  boat.]  We  always  fay,  “  I  call  a  fpade,  a  fpade.**  Every  nation,  as  I  obferved,  in  a  former 
note,  has  a  different  manner  of  exprefling  this  fentiment.  I  chofe  to  preferve  the  original  idea. 

*  A  bome-witncfs .]  In  the  Grecian  courts  of  juftice  there  were  two  fores  of  evidences,  the 
firfl  of  which  was  called  pafrvputj  when  the  perfon,  or  home  witnefs,  who  fwore,  was  an  eye- 
witnefs  of  the  fa£t;  the  other  went  by  the  name  of  txpcaprvpui,  when  the  juror  received  what  he 
teftifiedfrom  another  perfon  who  had  feen  it  5  allegations,  however,  from  abfent  perfons  were 
feldom  taken  for  lawful  evidence.  Thewitnefles  always  wrote  down  their  teftimony  on  tablets, 
but  the  tablets  of  thofe  who  came  from  home  to  deliver  their  teftimonies  were  different  from 
thofe  of  the  witneffes  who  came  cafually  into  court.  This  may  fuffice  to  explain  to  the  reader 
the  appellation  of  a  home-witnefs,  as  applied  to  Hercules.  See  Potter. 

X  Pitch.]  This  famous  brazen  ftatue  of  Mercury,  fo  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancients, 
was  confidered,  like  our  Venus  of  Medicis,  as  a  ftandard  of  perfection,  the  ftatuaries,  there* 
fore,  were  perpetually  taking  models  of  it,  which,  we  fuppofe,  they  did  by  encrufting  the 
whole  over  with  a  mould  of  pitch,  or  moift  clay,  and  fo  procuring  an  exeCjt  refemblance  of  it. 
The  idea  of  a  god,  in  this  dirty  condition,  running  up  on  an  errand  to  heaven,  and  ad- 
dreffing  Jupiter  in  heroics,  has  fomething  truly  laughable  in  it. 

J  u. 
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*  Ceafe  thy  tragedifing  ftrain. 

And  tell  me, 

♦  * 

for  I  know  whom  you  mean  ;  are  they  engaged  in  battle  ? 

HERMAGORAS. 

Not  quite ;  a  little  Ikirmilh  is  begun,  they  are  fhaking  their  flings,  and 
throwing  out  a  few  farcafmson  each  other. 

JUPITER. 

What  can  we  do  better,  my  brother  gods,  than  take  a  look  at  them  !  let 
the  Hours  take  away  the  bars  from  the  gate,  put  the  clouds  on  one  fide,  and 
open  the  doors  of  heaven :  O  Hercules !  what  a  croud  is  gathered  about 
them  !  I  don’t  like  that  Timocles,  he  feems  frightened  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  am 
afraid  he  will  fpoil  all,  he  will  never  lift  up  his  head  againft  Damis ;  how¬ 
ever,  we  may  give^him  our  prayers  at  leaft  : 

+  But  pray  in  fecret  leaft  the  foe  fliould  hear* 

% 

TIMOCLES. 

J  What  doft  thou  fay,  thou  facrilegious  Damis?  that  there  are  no  gods 
who  take  care  of  mankind  ? 


DAMIS. 


None.  Anfwer  me  firft,  by  what  argument  can  you  prove  that  there  are 


any 


TIMOCLES* 
That  I  lhall  not  do;  do  you  anfwer  me  firft? 

DAMIS. 

Not  I  indeed;  you  muft  begin. 


JUPITER. 

Thus  far  our  friend  has  the  better  of  him ;  he  bawls  loudeft,  and  feems 
moft  in  earneft.  Well  done,  Timocles,  abufe  him  handfomely,  that  is 
your  forte  *,  as  to  every  thing  elfe,  he  will  foon  make  you  as  mute  as  a  fifh. 


*  Ceafe ,  fsV.]  It  is  obfervable  that  thefe  words  are  in  verfe,  as  well  as  Mercury’s  ;  Jupiter, 
infenfibly  as  it  were,  returns  the  compliment  in  heroics,  though  he  defires  him  to  leave  it 
off,  and  defeend  to  plain  profe. 

f  But  pray ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  bookvii.  1.  231. 

%  What  dofi ,  tsV.]  The  gods  are  fuppofed  now  to  be  got  within  hearing  of  the  difpute,  and 
liftening  to  it.  Timocles  begins.  Lucian’s  motions,  on  thefe  occafions,  are  generally  very 
rapid,  he  carries  us,  like  Horace’s  tragic  poet,  juft  where  he  pleafes, 

Modo  nos  Thebis  modo  ponit  Athenas, 

All  is  animated,  changeful,  and  entertaining. 


T  I. 
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TIMOCLES. 

# 

By  Pallas,  then,  I  will  not  anfwer  you  firft. 

D  A  M  I  S. 

Do  you  alk  then :  this  you  are  bound  to,  but  let  me  have  no  abufe. 

✓ 

TIMOCLES. 

* 

Well  then ;  tell  me,  thou  execrable  fellow,  do  not  the  gods  provide  for 
mankind  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 

No. 

TIMOCLES. 

What  fayeft  thou  ?  does  every  thing  happen  then  without  a  providence.* 

D  A  M  I  S. 

Certainly. 

TIMOCLES. 

Is  not  every  thing  ordained  by  fome  god  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 

By  no  means. 

TIMOCLES. 

But  every  thing  carried  on  by  a  fixed  and  irrefiftible  impetus  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 

Moil  undoubtedly. 

TIMOCLES. 

Can  you  hear  this  impious  man,  and  not  ftone  him  immediately  ? 

DAM  IS. 

Why,  Timocles,  fhould  you  incenfe  thefe  men  againft  me  ;  what  right 
have  you  to  be  angry,  and  refent  it,  when  the  gods  themfelves  do  not? 

they  have  never  punifhed,  though  they  have  heard  me  fay  the  fame,  and 
even  now  do  hear. 

TIMOCLES. 

They  hear,  reft  allured  ;  and  one  day  they  will  revenge  alfe. 

D  A  M  I  S. 

9 

What  leifure  is  it  poflible  they  can  ever  find  to  punifh  me,  who  have  al-  ' 
ready,  as  you  fay,  fo  much  bufinefs  to  do,  a  whole  univerfe  to  take  care  of? 
they  have  not  yet  revenged  themfelves  of  you,  for  all  your  perjuries,  and 
other  crimes,  which,  as  I  would  not  break  my  agreement,  I  fhall  not  now 
mention,  though  I  do  not  know  any  ftronger  argument  they  could  give  in 
Vol.  II.  A  a  favour 
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favour  of  their  providence,  than  by  punching  you  as  you  deferve :  but,  per¬ 
haps,  they  are  gone  on  the  other  fide -of  the  ocean-, 

*  To  grace 

The  feaft  of  ^Ethiopia's  hlameiefs  race. 

For  they  often  go  to  fup  with  them,  and  even,  fometimes,  when  they  are  not 
invited. 

TIMOCLESi 

% 

What  can  I  reply  to  fuch  unheard  of. impudence  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 

Even  that  which  I  have  long  wilhed  to  hear  from  ypu ;  whatreafon  yxm- 

have  for  thinking  that  there  is  a  divine  providence.. 

% 

T  I  M  O  CLE  S. 

That  order  and  harmony  of  things,  which  is.  univerfal,  ffrft  perfuaded  qie 
of  it :  the  fun  and  moon  holding  the  fame  unvaried  courfe*  the  return  of  the 
feafons,  the  generation  of  plants  and  animals,  the  creatures  t hem felves,  form¬ 
ed  with  fo  much  art,  and  taught  to  feed,,  move,  think,  walk,,  build,  to  per¬ 
form,  in  fhort,  every  thing  that  isneceffary  and  convenient  for  them  ;t  thefc 
I  take  to  be  the  works  of  providence. 

D  A  M  IS* 

This,  Timocles,  is  begging  the  queftion.;  for  k  is  not  yet  proved  whether 
all  that  is  the  work  of  providence  or  no,t :.  that  fuch  things  are,  I  acknowlege,, 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  I  muft  believe  them  to  be  the  effeft  of 
providence :  they  may  have  happened  by  chance  ip  the  beginning,,  and  fo. 

continued*.  You  call  that  order  which  i;s  but  necelilty  ;  and  then  are  angrjf 

► 

if  any  man,  obferving  with  you,  and  admiring,,  doth  not  at  the  fame  time 
acknowlege  that  to  providence  they  are  indebted  for  their  order  and  regu¬ 
larity  ;  as  the  man,  therefore*  fays  in  the  j-  comedy*  this;  argument  is*  nought* 
bring  me  another.. 

TIMOCLES. 

& 

There  wants,  I  think.,  no  other  :  however,  I  will  alkyott  one  thing*  ajidl 

beg  you.  will  anfwer  me ;  was  not  Homer  the  beft  of  poet$  ? 

* 

*  Togracu\  See  Homer*a  Iliad,  book  i.. !,.  Lucian;  is  always  laughing,  at  Homer  for 
/ending  his  gods  to  Ethiopia. 

X  Comedo*]  What  comedy  is  here  alluded  to  we  know  not,  the  paflage  is  not,  I  believe r 
to  be  found  in  any  now  extant* 
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D  A  M  I  S. 


Granted. 


T  I  M  O  C  L  E  S 


On  him,  then,  I  relied,1  who  declares  for  the  providence  of  the  gods. 


DAM  I  S. 


That  Homer,  my  good  friend,  was  an  admirable  poet,  all  will  readily 
allow  you;  but  not  that  he,  on  any  other;  poet,  is  a  proper  judge  in  thefe 
matters  :  truth  is  not  their  objedt*  but  merely  to  delight  their  readers,  for 

this  reafon  they  fing  in  verfe>  and  aft  in. fables:  every  thing  they  do  is  mere- 

.  .  *  *  ,  *  ✓ 

ly  with  a  view  to  pleafeand  divert.  But  I  Ihould  be. glad  to  know  what  part 


of  Homer’s  works  you  place  your  implicit  faith  in  :  is  it  in  that  *  where  he 

9  • 

tells  us,  that  the  daughter,  brother,  and  wife  of  Jove  plotted  againfl,  and 
would  have  bound  him  in  chains,  and  if  Thetis,  out  of  compaflion,  had 
not  called  in  Briareus  to  his  afliftance,  our  good  Jupiter  had  been  fnatched 
away  from  us,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  and  for  this  good  office  he  repaid 
Thetis,  by  deceiving  Agamemnon  with  a  J  falfe  dream,  that  coft  many  a 
Grecian  their  lives  :  had  not  he  better  have  thrown  a  thunderbolt  at  Aga¬ 
memnon,  and  deftroyed  him,  than  thus  have  played  the  hypocrite  and  im- 
poftor?  Or,  perhaps,  you  were  drawn  into  this  opinion  by  hearing  that  J  Ve¬ 
nus  was  wounded  by  Diomede,  and  afterwards  Mars  himfelf,  at  the  inftiga- 
tion  of  Minerva :  foon  after  this,  all  the  gods,  male  and  female,  engage 
along  with  mortals  in  the  battle,  and  Minerva  gets  the  better  of  Mars,  weak¬ 
ened,  I  fuppofe,  by  the  wound  he  had  received  from  Diomede,  and 


§  Againfl:  Latona  march’d  the  fon  of  May. 


Or,  perhaps,  you  was  ftrUck  with  the  probability  of  ||  Diana’s  refenting  her 
hot  being  invited  toOeneus’s  feaft,  and,  in  revenge,  fending  a  horrible  wild  boar 
to'favage  his  country.  Were  thefe  fome  of  Homer’s  excellent  perfuafives  ? 

J  U  P  I"  T  E  R. 

Hark  !  how  the  mob  fhouts  in  praife  of  Damls  !  our  friend  looks  frighten- 


Where,  See  the  firft  book  of  the  Iliad, 

•f  Falfe  dream.  ]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  ii. 

*  • 

£  Venus*]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  v. 

* 

§  Againfl  Latona*]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  XT.  1.71. 

||  Diana* s.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  ix.  1.  52 9. 
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ed,  trembles,  and  is  juft  going  to  throw  down  his  fhield,  he  feems  confider- 
ing  which  way  he  lhall  get  off  beft. 

TIMOCLES. 


Have  you  no  regard  to  Euripides,  who  brings  his  gods  on  the  ftage  oit 
purpofe  to  reward  the  good  heroes,  and  punifti  the  impiety  of  fuch  as 

yourfelf  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 


But,  my  noble  philofopher,  if  to  thefe  tragedians  you  owe  your  convic¬ 
tion,  you  muft  either  luppofe  Polus,  Ariftodemus,  and  Satyrus,  to  be  real 
gods,  or  that  the  bulkins,  long  robes,  helmets,  breaft-plates,  and  other  tra¬ 
gic  geer,  make  up  the  divinities,  which  is  truly  ridiculous  :  but,  when 
Euripides  fpeaks  his  own  opinion,  without  regard  to  poetical  fables,  he  cries 


out  boldly, 

*  Behold  the  great  fublime  expanfive  Iky, 
That  in  its  foft  embraces  holds  the  earth  i 
This,  this  is  Jove,  the  deity  fupreme. 


And  again  -T 

O  Jove,  whoe’er  thou  art,  for  by  the  name 
Alone  I  know  thee - 


With  many  other  paffages  of  the  fame  kind. 

ft 

TIMOCLASv 

All  men  and  nations,  therefore,  are  deceived,  who  hold  that  there  are 

cods,  and  worfhip  them  ? 
b  DAM  IS. 

Thank  you  for  reminding  me,  Timocles,  of  the  laws  and  manners  of  na¬ 
tions,  which  fufficiently  lliew  how  uncertain  every  thing,  is  which  relates  to 

0 

% 

their  gods ;  it  is  nothing  but  error  and  confusion  t  fome  worfhip  one,  and 
fome  another ;  the Scythians  facrifice  to  a  fcymeter;  the  Thracians  to 
%  Zamolxis,  a  fugitive  from  Samos ;  the  Phrygians-  to  Mene,  or  the  Moon  ^ 


•  BehoUy  fsfc.  ]  This  is  taken  from  a  fragment  of  Euripides  preferved  by  Tully,.  and  quoted: 
in  his  Nat.  Deorum  ;  it  is  likewife  cited  by  Plutarch, 

f  Scythians.']  See  Lucian’s  Toxaris. 

X  Zamolxis.]  This  extraordinary  perfonage  was,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  a  flare  in  Ionia*, 
but  not  as  Lucian  calls  him,  a  fugitive he  came  to-  Thrace,  where  he  acquired  great  riches, 
reformed  and  infiru&ed  the  people  :  he  vanilhed  on  a  fudden  from  their  fight,  hid  himfelf  for 
three  years,  and  on  his  return,  wa*  worlhipped. as  a  god; 


the 
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,  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Day ;  the  Cyllenians  to  Phanes ;  the  Aflyrians  to  a 
Dove  ;  the  Perfians  to  Fire ;  the  Egyptians  to  Water,  which  is  univerfally 
adored  by  them  ;  the  Memphians  worfhip  an  Ox;  the  Pelufiots  an  Onion  ;  to 

fome  the  *  Ibis  is  a  god,  to  others  a  Crocodile,  a  Cynocephalus,  a  Cat,  or 

► 

an  Ape  ;  a  Right  Shoulder  is  carried  by  fome  through  the  ftreets  as  a  deity, 
by  others  the  Left ;  fome  pay  adoration  to  a  Head  cut  in  two,  others  to  %  Cups 
and  Platters.  How  ridiculous,  my  good  Timocles,  is  fuch  variety ! 

M  O  M  U  S. 

Did  not  I  fay  all  this  would  be  brought  to  light,,  and  enquired  into  ? 

JUPITER.. 

Indeed,  Momus,  you  foretold  too  well1;  all  I  can  fey  is,  thing9  lhall  go, 
better  for  the  future,  if  I  do  but  efcape  the  prefent  danger.. 

T  I  M.  O  C  L  E  S:. 

But  fay,  thou  enemy  to  the  gods,,  what  are  oracles  and  predictions*  to 
what  will  you  attribute  them  but  to  the  divine  providence  ? 

D  A  M  I  Si. 

Not  a  wordr  I  befeech  you,  my  good  friend,  about  oracles  ;  for,  whofe. 
Jet  me  afk  you*  would  you  wifli  to  mention*  the  Pythian  at  Lydia*  with 
its  double  face,  like  the  two  Mercury’s,,  that,,  which  ever  way  you  turned, 
appeared  to.  be  in  every  part  the  feme ;  or  that  which  Crcefus  received,  when 
he  paffed.over  the  Halys*  and  could  not  tell  from  it,  whether  he  was  to  de- 
ftroy  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  or  his  own;  though  that  one  double-meaning 
verfe  coft  the  tyrant  many  a  good  talent  ?. 

m  o.  m  u  s.. 

This  fellow  touches  the  very  points  I  was  moft  afraid  of :  but  where  is  our 
||  handfome  Harper  ?  why  don’t  you  go  down^  and  clear  yourfelf  of  thefe 
heavy  indictments?- 

JUPITER. 

Momus*  you:  help’ to- ruin  us- with  your  impertinent- remarks,. 

*  Ibis*]  - Crocodilon  adbrat. 

Pars  ha?c,  ilia  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibin-  Jur. 

f  Cynocephalus Dog’s-head,.  Anubis,  the  god  of  the  ./Egyptians,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  Grecian  Mercury,  being  often  called  Hermanubis;  he  is  reprefented  with* 
the  body  of  a, man,  and  the  head  of  a  dog.  See  Bryant’s  .  Ant.  Mythol.. 

Cups .]  See  theMenfa.Ifiaca  of  Pignorius.. 

Ik  Handfome  harper .]  Apollo., 


T  I  M  O  C  L  E  S. 


Take  heed,  thou  wicked  reviler,  thou  wouldeft  root  up  the  Very  ^abla¬ 
tions  of  the  gods,  and  pull  down  all  their  altars. 


D  A  M  I  S. 

% 

Not  I,  indeed,  they  will  be  never  the  worfej  fo  long  as  they  do  but  fttfoke, 

«  % 

and  are  full  of  incenfe  :  *  Diana,  indeed,  I  fhould  like  to  fe$r  overturned, 
whilft  the  virgin  delights  in  fuch  kind  of  feftivals. 

JUPITER. 

Why  reproach  us  with  this  now  ?  how  he  falls  upon  every  one  of  us  ! 

^  Guilty  oh  guiltlefs,  find  an  equal  fate. 

M  O  '  M  U  S. 

Of  the  g^uiltiefs,  I  am  afraid,  he  will  find  there  ar&but  few  arfiongfl:  us  : 
if  he  goes  on  thus,  perhaps,  by  and  by,  he  may  attack  fome  of  tiur  principles. 

TIMOCLES. 


Art  thou  not  afraid  of  thundering  Jove  ? 


D  A  M  I  S. 

4 

The  thunder,  I  muft  hear,  no  doubt,  but  whether  it  be  Jove  who  thun* 

ders,  you,  who  perhaps  came  down  frbm  the  gods,  can  beft  inform  me;  but 

% 

the  Cretans  tell  me  another  ftory,  and  fay,  that  a  certain  fepulchre  is  to 
be  feen  there,  and  a  pillar,  with  a  declaration  upon  it,  that  Jupiter  thunders 
no  more,  but  has  been  dead  long  ago. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

I  knew  well  enough  he  would  come  to  this  at  laft:  why,  Jupiter,  you 
turn  pale,  your  teeth  chatter  with  fear;  take  courage,  for  lhame,  and  de* 
fpife  thefe  wretches. 

JUPITER. 

Defpife  them !  Momus  !  do  not  you  fee  what  numbers  liften  to  him,  and 

4  * 

are  brought  over  by  his  arguments  againft  us  ?  Damis  has  caught  them  all 
by  the  ear. 


*  Diana.]  Alluding  to  the  favage  cuftom  in  Tauric  Scythia,  of  facrificing  Grangers  to 
Diana. 

t 

+  Guilty ,  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.xv.  1.  154, 
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M  O  M  U  S. 

I  • 

But  ,  you,  when  you  pleafe,  can  let  down  your  chain, 

#  v  ^ 

*  And  heave  the  gods,  the  ocean,  and  the  land. 

TJMOCLES. 

Tell  me,  thou  wretch,  haft  thou  ever  been  at  fea  ? 

D  A  M  I  S. 

Aye,  many  a  time. 

T1MOCLES* 

And  was  it  not  the  wind  fwelling  our  fail,  rather  than  the  oars,  which 
carried  us  on  ?  and  did  not  one  fit  at  the  helm,  and  guide  the  veflel? 

9 

T>  A  M  I  S. 

Certainly. 

T  I  M  O  C  L  E  S. 

I  1 

The  Ihip,  then,  could  nol;  have  failed  without  a  pilot ;  and  doll:  thou 

^  1  «  I 

think  this  univerfe  could  fubfift  without  a  guide  and  director  ? 

JUPITER. 

9 

Well  urged,  Timocles  j  this  is  an  excellent  firpile. 

% 

T>  AMIS. 

» 

But,  my  good  favourite  of  the  gods,  pleafe  to  remember,  the  pilot  we 
were  talking  of,  always  provided  every  thing  beforehand,  and  gave  proper 
orders  to  his  failors ;  the  Ihip  had  nothing  ufelefs  or  burthenfome,  but  every 
thing  chat  was  necefiary  and  convenient  about  her.  But  neither  this  pilot  of 
y  out's,  who  commands  the  great  fhip  of  the  univerfe,  nor  his  companions 
who  fail  with  him,  take  any  care  to  have  things  proper  and  in  order,  but 
frequently  the  rope  which  fhou Id  be  in  the  fore-caftle  is  fattened  to  the  ftern, 

and  that  which  belongs  to  the  ftern  hangs  at  the  fore-cattle;  the  anchors 

% 

are  fometimes  of  gold,  whilft  -f  the  goofe  is  lead ;  the  parts  under  water 
are  finely  painted  and  beautified,  and  thofe  above  it  left  plain  and  ugly  ; 
amongft  the  failors,  you  fhall  often  fee  an  idle  cowardly  fellow  preferred  to 

one  of  the  firft  commands  on  board  the  veflel,.  whilft  the  beft  fvvimmer,  the 

f  •  % 

rnoft  active  fail-fhifterr  and  one  who  knows  all  his  bufinefs,  is  employed  in 
fcouring  the  fink-hole.  A  rafcal  fhall  fit  himfelf  down  with  the  captain,  and 

*  And  heave.*]  See  Pope's  Homer'S  Iliad,,  b.  viii.  1.  30. 

r  •  *  1  *  9 

The  goofe.]  The  prow  of  the  (hip  was  generally  adorned  with’ the  figure  of  a  goofe,  pro¬ 
bably,  as  the  fcholiaft  imagines,  from  a  fuperftitious  idea  drawn  from  the  nature  of  that  bird,. 

*  9  m 

that  whilft  that  remained  above  water*  the  Ihip  could  not  fink* 


a  par- 
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a  parricide,  perhaps,  a  buffoon,  or  a  pathic,  hold  the  bell  places  in  the  flap, 
vvhilft  the  honefteft  fellows  in  the  crew  lhall  be  crouded  into  a  corner,  and 
trod  upon  by  the  molt  worthlefs  and  abandoned.  Remember  how  Socrates, 
and  Phocion,  and  Ariftides  lived,  when  they  were  on  board,  with  fcarce 
bread  to  eat,  or  room  in  their  hammocks  to  ftretch  their  legs  in ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  a  full  fail  of  eafe  and  luxury  did  *  Callias  and  Midias, 
and  Sardanapalus  enjoy,  fpitting  down  upon  all  thofe  that  were  beneath 
them.  Such,  my  moll  wife  and  noble  Timocles,  is  your  boafted  veflel ; 
rot  to  mention  the  thoufand  wrecks  it  meets  with  :  if  there  were,  indeed,  a 

0 

fkilful  pilot  at  the  helm,  who  overlooked  and  ordered  every  thing,  furcly  he 
would  not  be  ignorant  which  were  good  failors  and  which  were  bad  ones,  he 
would  allot  to  every  one  that  office  which  he  was  fitted  for,  and  give  the 
heft  to  the  belt,  and  the  worfl  to  the  worft  men ;  would  choofe  his  counfellors 
and  companions  from  amongft  the  good  and  worthy ;  take  care  that  every 
part  of  the  veffel  was  well  attended  tj ;  and  whip  the  lazy  fellows  for  neg¬ 
lecting  their  duty.  I  am  afraid,  my  friend,  this  veflel  of  your’s  will  not 
hold  water,  at  leaft,  under  fo  bad  a  commander.  ■ 


M  O  M  U  S. 


and 


fail  to  vidtory. 


JUPITER. 


I  think  fo  .too ;  but  this,  Timocles,  fays  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  brings 
no  ftrong  proofs  to  fupport  our  caufe,  nothing  but  the  common  flimfy  fluff 

that  is  eafily  refuted. 

TIMOCLES. 

Since  my  fhip  is  not  flout  enough  for  you,  Damis,  I  will  even  throw  out 
the  %  facred  anchor,  as  they  fay,  which  no  force  can  tear  up. 

JUPITER. 

What  is  he  going  to  produce  now  ? 


*  Callias ,  A  famous  libertine,  fatirized  by  the  comic  poet  Cratinus,  for  debauching  the 

wife  of  Phorusor  Phoryon,  and  buying  off  the  indidlment  againft  him  for  three  talents.  Midias 
is  cenfured  by  Plato  and  others,  as  a  wicked  fellow,  and  an  embezzler  of  the  public  money  en- 
trufled  to  him.  Sardanapalus  was  a  king  of  Afiyria,  remarkable  for  his  vices,  diflipation,  and 
effeminacy,  which  ended  in  the  deftru&ion  of  himfelf,  and  the  ruin  of  his  empire. 

f  Full  fail*]  Momus,  to  carry  on  the  allufion,  fpeaks  in  thefailor*6  flyle,  and  concludes  the 
allegory,  which  is  carried  on  throughout  with  the  greateft  degree  of  humour  and  propriety. 

%  Sacred  anchor.  ]  lacere  facram  ancoram,  to  throw  out  the  facred  anchor,  was  a  proverbial 
expreflion,  fignifying,  to  make  the  laft  effort. 
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T 


M  O  C  L  E  S. 


Mark 


there  muft  be  gods;  now,  altars  there  certainly  arc,  ergo,  there  mutt  be  gods 
alfo  :  what  fav  vou  to  that  ? 


T 


D  AMIS. 

* 

tad  my  laugh  out,  I 

M  O  C  L  E  S. 


That,  I  think,  you  never  will ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  pray  tell  me  what 


is  there  fo  ridiculous  in  what  I  faid  ? 


DAM 


S. 


Only  that  you  feena  not  to  know  what  a  yery  fjen^er  thread  your  facred 

anchor  hangs  by ;  though,  by  tacking  your  altars  and  your  gods  together,  you 

♦  • 

fancy  you  have  made  your  rope  ftrong  enough  :  byt  if  you  have  nothing 

+  ^  m 

more  facred  than  your  anchor  to  depend  on,  fare  you  well. 


T 


M  O  C  L  E  S. 


V  /  • 

You  own  yoqrfelf  conquered,  then.,  by  quitting  thp  field  ? 


DAM 


S. 


It  is  you,  my  friend,  who,  being  purfued,  like  a  malefadtor,  fly  to  the 
*  altar :  at  the  altar,  therefore,  I  here  make  a  truce  with  you,  and  fwear 
by  your  own  facred  anchor,  never  to  difpute  more  with  you  on  this  fubjeft. 


T 


M  O  C  L  E  S. 


Thou  digger  up  ©f  graves,  thou  facrilegious  wretch,  thou  rafeal,  villain, 
feum,  dareft  thou  laugh  at  me?  Do  not  we  know  who  your  father  was, 

0 

that  your  mother  was  a  harlot,  that  you  killed  your  own  brother,  that  you 
are  a  glutton,  a  pathic,  an  adulterer  ?  Do  ribt  think  to  get  off  before  1  have 
beaten  you  handfomely.  Away,  this  minute,  or  I  will  break  your  head 
with  this  fhell. 


U 


T  E  R. 


0 

Obferve,  gods;  one  runs  away  laughing,  whilft  the  other,  not  bearing  to 
be  infulted  thus,  follows  and  abufes  him.  See!  he  is  going  to  crack  his 
fkull.  And  now,  my  friends,  after  all,  what  are  we  to  do  ? 

•  jfhar*]  Alluding  to  murtherers  and  other  criminals  flying  for  fbelter  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  where  they  were  always  fafe,  none  daring  to  follow  them  into  the  facred  afylum.  This 
cuftom,  among#  many  other  pagan  fuperftitious  pra6Hce9,  has  been  adopted  into  the  Romifh 
church,  and  is  one  of  thofe  reproaches,  which,  as  it  is  rendered  ferviccable  to  the  caufe  of 
fuperftition,  her  zealous  defenders  do  not  wilh  to  wipe  away. 


Vot.  If. 


B  b 


M  E  R* 
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JUPITER  the  TRAGEDIAN. 

MERCURY. 

It  was  a  good  obfervation,  I  think,  of  the  *  comic  poet,  that  no  injury  is 
done,  where  none  is  felt :  and  what  great  harm  is  it  if  a  few  men  go  away 
perfuaded  by  this  fellow,  when  there  are  fo  many  thoufands  who  think  the 
contrary,  three  parts  of  the  Grecians,  all  the  rabble,  and  all  the  Barbarians. 

JUPITER. 

True,  Mercury  :  but  as  Darius  faid  of  Zopyrus,  I  had  rather  have  this 
Damis  on  my  fide  than  a  thoufand  Babylons. 

*  Comic  poet.’]  Menander;  it  is  amongft  the  fragments  cited  by  Plutarch. 

*j-  Zopyrus.]  Darius,  we  are  told,  owed  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  to  the  contrivance  of  this 
ingenious  gentleman;  who,  at  the  liege  of  that  city,  having  flit  his  own  nofe,  cut  off  his  ears, 
and  mangled  his  body  in  various  parts,  prefented  himfelf  in  that  condition  to  the  Babylonians ; 
complained  to  them  of  Darius’s  cruelty,  which  had  reduced  him  to  that  dreadful  flate,  and 
vowed  revenge  againft  him.  The  Babylonians  were  taken  in,  entrufted  him  with  the  command 
of  their  army,  which,  in  confequence  of  a  pre-concerted  fcheme  between  him  and  Darius,  he 
betrayed  to  that  monarch,  and  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  Babylon.  Darius,  after  the  conqueft,  is 
reported  by  Herodotus,  to  have  faid,  that u  he  would  rather  wilh  to  fee  Zopyrus  fafe,  uuhurt, 
and  unmaimed,  than  to  acquire  twenty  more  Babylons  belides  that  which  he  had  already  fub- 
dued.”  Thefe  are  the  words  of  Herodotus,  which  Jupiter  here  applies;  but,  as  the  reader 
may  obferve,  with  a  little  variation,  to  his  friend  Damis.  The  account  of  this  tranfa&ion  told 
at  large,  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  third  book,  or  Thalia,  of  Herodotus. 


THE 


THE 

COCK 

AND  THE 

C  O  B  L  E  Ry 

Or,  as  it  is  alfo  called \  for  a  very  obvious  Reafon ,  the  Dream,  is  one  of  JLucian's 
mojl  entertaining  Dialogues.  A  Vein  of  eafy  Humour  and  Pleafantry  runs  through 
that  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  every  Reader  of  Tajle  and  Genius .  The  Au¬ 
thor  has  made  an  excellent  Ufe  of  the  Pythagorean  DoElrine  of  the  *  Tranfnigraiion 
of  Souls ,  which  is,  indeed,  a  rich  Fund  for  Ridicule,  and  a  Kind  of  Hot-bed  for 
the  Productions  of  Fancy  and  Imagination  amongft  both  ancient  and  modern  Writers . 

♦ 

MICYLLUS,  a  COCK,  and  SIMO. 

M  I  C  Y  L  h  U  S. 

A  PLAGUE  on  thee,  thou  vile  abominable  Cock,  thou  envious 

bawling  creature,  for  waking  me  thus  with  thy  fhrill  voice,  from 
the  fweetefl:  of  all  fweet  dreams,  when  I  was  in  the  midfl:  of  riches,  joy,  and 
happinefs,  the  only  time  I  have  to  fhake  off  that  worfe  companion  than 

thyfelf,  my  poverty :  at  fuch  an  unfeafonable  hour  too !  For  I  know,  by 
the  dead  filence  that  reigns,  it  muft  be  mid-night;  befides,  that  I  have  not 
yet  felt  the  pinching  cold,  which  always  gives  me  notice  of  approaching 
day ;  one  would  think  thou  wert  guardian  of  the  golden  fleece ;  fuch  a  per¬ 
petual  crowing  doft  thou  make  from  evening  till  now :  but  think  not  to 
pafs  unpuniftied ;  were  I  to*get  up  in  the  dark,  I  Ihould  have  enough  to  do 
to  find  thee,  but  I  will  be  revenged  as  foon  as  it  is  light,’  and  belabour  thee 
handfomely. 

COCK, 

Do  not  be  angry,  my  good  matter,  Micyllus  :  I  thought  I  had  done  you 

# 

*  There  is  a  well  written  eflay  on  this  fubjetf,  in  the  periodical  paper  called  The  World, 
by  the  ingenious  So  a  me  Jennings,  Efq.  to  which  I  refer  my  readers,  as  a  proper  commenta¬ 
tion  on  this  dialogue. 


B  b  2 


a  favour 
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a  favour  by  calling  you  up  in  the  night*  as  I  know  what  a  deal  of  bufinefs 
you  have  upon  your  hands  :  if  you  could  have  finiftied  but  one  ftioe  before 
fun-rife,  it  might  have  got  you  fomething  for  a  breakfaft  :  but  if  you  chufe 
to  go  to  fleep,  I  will  be  as  mute  as  a  filh  *  oniy  take  care,  after  all  your  rich 
dreams,  you  do  not  rife  up  a  beggar. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

O,  *  wonder-working  Jupiter,  and  thou  Apollo,  great  averter  of  evil ! 
what  do  I  hear  !  a  cock  fpeaking  With  a  hunian  voice. 


COCK. 


(B 

Is  it  fo  great  a  miracle  that  I  Ihould  fpeak  like  you  ? 

M  I  e  Y  L  L  u  s. 

That  it  is,  indeed  :  heaven  preferv'e  US  from  ill ! 

COCK. 

You  item,  my  good  matter,  to  be  very  illiterate,  and  hever  to  h&ve  read 
Homer,  where  Xanthus,  Achilles5  horfe,  takes  his  leave  of  neighing, 
and,  in  the  middle  of  the  battle,  talks  away,  not  like  me,  in  humble  profe, 
but  repeats  whole  verfes,  turns  ptbphet,  and  foretells  what  is  to  come  to 
pafs,  and  no  body  wonders  at  it,  calls  upon  heaven  to  avert  the  omen,  or 
thinks  there  is  any  thing  dreadful  in  it :  what  would  you  have  faid  if  you 
had  heard  the  {  fhipbf  the  Argonauts  talk,  or  the  oak  of  Dodona  prophe¬ 
cy  ing,  or  the  halLroafted  §  oxen  creeping  about,  and  lowing  upon  the  fpit  ? 

befides, 

9  9  \  , 

*  WonJer-worhing.]  Greek,  rtfaatu  The  ancients  gave  their  gods  different  epithets,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  different  fun£Honfc  affigned  to  them  :  thus  Jupiter  ivas  called  thebofpi- 

table,  the  friendly,  the  fcepter-bearer,  &c.  Lucian  here  gives  him  the  lie vv 

name  of Tipaato?,  prodigialis,  or  the  wonder-worker;  alluding  to  the  extraordinary  prodigy  of 
k  fpeaking  cock. 

+  Xanthus  Alluding  to  that  paffage  in  the  latter  end  of  the  ninetdehth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Achilles  addrelfes  his  ponies, 

Xanthus  and  Balius  of  Podarges’  ftrain. 

The  former  an fwers  him,  and  foretells  his  death.  Homer  tells  us,  that  Juno  endowed  him 
with  the  faculty  of  fpeech  on  this  occafibn,  and  the  Furies  took  it  away  again  immediately.  Lu¬ 
cian,  who  never  milles  an  opportunity  of  ridiculing  Homer’s  fpeciofa  miracula,  feizes  on  this 
to  laugh  at  him  for  the  improbability  of  this  etfent.  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xix.  1.  446. 

X  S hip  ]  The  famous  fliip,  that  carried  Jafon  to  Colchos  in  fearch  of  the  golden  fleece,  wat 
faid  to  have  been  made  out  of  the  oaks  of  Dodona,  facred  to  Jupiter,  from  which  were  deliver¬ 
ed  fo  many  fine  oracles  :  that  thefe  oaks  were  oracular,  no  orthodox  heathen  ever  doubted  ;  for 
the  (hip’s  fpeaking,  we  have  no  authority  but  Lucian’s. 

'§  O xeuj]  Alluding  tb  that  jJaflage  in ‘the  !Odyfley,  where  the  companions  of  Ulyfles  flew  the 
oxen  of  the  fun,  and  molt  flrange  prodigies  enfued,  for 
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besides,  I  am  a  companion  of  *  Mercury's,  that  mod  talkative,  mod  elo¬ 
quent  of  all  the  deities*  and  have  lived  fo  long  with  you,  that  is  no  wonder 
I  fhould  have  learned  your  language  :  but,  if  you  will  promife  me  inviolable 
fecrecy,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  I  am  thus  able  to  converfe 
with  you. 

MICYLLUS. 

* 

Surely  this  is  all  a  dream,  it  can  never  be  a  Cock  that  is  talking  "to  me  : 
but,  by  Mercury,  I  befeeph  thee,  explain  it  to  me  :  you  need  not  fear  that 
I  fhould  tell  what  you  fay,  for,  if  I  did,  who  would  believe  me  ? 

COCK. 

Liften  then,  and  you  fhall  hear;  what  I  am  going  to  fay  is,  to  be  fure,  ra¬ 
ther  extraordinary :  he  who  now  appears  before  you  as  a  Cock,  was,  not 
long  fince,  a  man. 

MICYLLUS. 

I  have  formerly  heard  fomething  of  this  kind,  that  a  young  man,  of  the 
name  of  Gallus,  was  the  companion  and  intimate  friend  of  Mars,  ufed  to 
eat  and  drink  with  him,  and  be  the  confident  in  his  amours :  whenever  the 
god  went  to  Venus  he  carried  Gallus  along  with  him,  and  fufpeCting  that 
the  Sun  might  reveal  the  affair  to  Vulcan,  pofted  the  young  man  at  the  door 
to  give  him  notice  when  Phoebus  appeared ;  but  Gallus  unfortunately  be¬ 
trayed  his  truft,  and  fell  afleep ;  when  the  fun  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
lovers,  who 'had  relied  upon  the  notice  which  the  youth  had  promifed  to  give 
them,  and  infor tired  Vulcan  of  it,  who  feized  upon,  and  bound  them  with 

the  chains  he  had  .prepared.  As  foon  as  Mars  got  out,  he  was  highly  en¬ 
raged  at  Gallus,  and  turned  him  into  a  bird  of  the  fame  name,  who  bears  a 
creft  on  his  forehead,  inftead  of  the  helmet  which  he  wore ;  for  this  reafon 

—  Heav’n  gave  figns  of  wrath  —  along  the  ground 
Crept  the  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  found, 

Roar’d  the  dead  limbs,  the  burning  entrails  groan’d. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  xii.  1.  464. 

This  fi&ion  of  Homer’s  is,  to  be  fure,  a  pretty  bold  one  ;  Lucian  has  made  the  mod:  of  it,  by 
telling  us,  that  the  oxen  lowed  upon  the  fpir.  The  ridicule  is  at  lead:  as  flrong  as  the  abfur- 
dity. 

*  Mcj’ctity  Mercury  is  always  reprefented  with  a  cock  clofe  to  him,  as  an  emblem  of  vi¬ 
gilance,  he  being  conlidered  as  the  mod:  a&ive  and  induflrious  of  all  the  deities:  he  had,  in¬ 
deed,  more  bufinefs  to  do  than  any  of  them. 

f  Gallus .]  This  is  a  curious  fable,  and  if  cloathed  in  a  poetical  drefs,  would  have  made  no 
inconfiderable  figure  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  ;  it  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  how,  if  the  flory  was 
generally  known,  it  happened  to  efcape  him.  A  young  bard,  ambitious  of  {hooting  with  the 
O vidian  bow,  could  not,  perhaps,  choofe  a  more  promifing  fubjedb 
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we  are  told,  you  fti.ll,  by  way  of  excufing  yourfelf  to  Mars,  though  you  can 
do  no  good  by  it,  when  you  fee  the  fun  riling,  always  crow,  to  give  notice 
of  it. 

COCK. 

There  is  fuch  a  ftory ;  but  mine  is  a  different  affair  :  it  is  but  very  lately 
that  I  have  appeared  as  a  cock. 

MICYLLUS. 

How  happened  it  then  ?  for  I  long  to  know. 

COCK. 

You  have  heard  of  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  the  fon  of  Mnefarchus  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

That  proud  Sophift,  you  mean,  who  made  a  law  againft  tailing  flefh, 
or  eating  beans,  to  me  the  fweeteft  food  in  the  world,  and  the  ealieft  of  di~ 
geftion,  and,  moreover,  enjoined  his  followers  not  to  converfe  with  one  an¬ 
other  for  five  years. 

COCK. 

You  know  likewife,  I  fnppofc,  that  Pythagoras  was  once  T  Euphorbus. 

MICYLLUS. 

I  have  heard  he  was  a  great  impoftor,  and  ufed  to  play  tricks. 

COCK. 

l)o  not  be  abufive,  my  good  friend,  for  know  I  am  that  very  Pythagoras  : 
be  quiet,  therefore,  till  you  fee  what  fort  of  a  perfon  I  am.  4 

*  Tafihig jlcjh^  The  Pythagoreans  had  a  very  good  reafon  for  abftaimng  from  flefli,  as  they 
were  perfuaded  that  the  fouls  of  men  tranfmigrated  into  animals,  birds,  &c.  and  that  eating, 
therefore,  their  ilefh,  might  be  feeding  on  their  own  relations  ;  as  Ovid  mod  charmingly  and 
poetically  ex  preties  their  fentiments, 

Nos  quoque  pars  numdi  (quoniam  non  corpora  folum 
Verum  etiam  volucres  anima;  fumus,  inque  ferinas 
Poflumus  ire  domos,  pecudumque  in  pe£tora  condi 
Corpora,  quae  poflint  anintas  habuifte  parentum, 

Aut  fratrum,  aut  aliquo,  junior  um  foedere  nobis, 

Aut  hominum,  certe,  tuta  efle  6c  honefta  finamus : 

Neve  Thyefleafis  cumulemur  vifeera  rnenfis. 

See  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Metamorphofis,  where  the  whole  Pythagorean  fyftem  is  beauti¬ 
fully  explained  and  illuftrated. 

t  Euphorbus .]  Another  Trojan,  who  had  the  honour  of  wounding  Patroclus.  See  a  de- 
fetiption  of  him  in  the  fixteenth  book  of  the  Iliad ;  he  was  afterwards  flain  by  Menelaus.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  tranfmigration,  fee  Ovid, 

Trojani  tempore  belli 

PanthoYdes  Euphorbus  eram,  Zee.  Book  xv.  1.  160. 

M  I- 
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MICYLLUS. 

O  heavep  !  this  is  more  miraculous  than  ever,  a  philofopher  turned  cock! 
But  inform  me,  good  fon  of  Mnefarchus,  how  you  came  to  be  changed 
from  a  man  into  a  bird,  and,  inftead  of  a  *  Samian,  to  be  a  f  Tanagraan ; 
there  is  very  little  probability  in  all  this,  efpecially,  when  I  perceive  two 
things  in  you,  that  fuit  but  ill  with  a  Pythagoras. 

COCK. 

What  are  they  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

# 

One  is,  that  you  are  talkative  and  clamorous,  whiift  he  enjoined  a  five 
year’s  filence;  and  the  other  is  diredliy  contrary  to  his  laws;  for  yefterday, 
when  I  came  home,  I  had  nothing  to  give  you  but  a  few  beans,  which  you 
devoured  without  fcruple  or  hefitation  :  either,  therefore,  you  have  told  a 
falfehood,  and  muft  be  fomebody  elfe,  or,  if  you  are  Pythagoras,  have  vio¬ 
lated  your  own  command,  and  done  as  wicked  a  thing,  in  eating  beans,  as 

% 

if  you  had  dined  upon  your  father’s  head. 

COCK. 

You  are  unacquainted,  Micyllus,  with  the  reafon  of  all  this,  and  feem 
not  to  know  what  the  different  ftations  of  life  required.  I  eat  no  beans  then, 
becaufe  I  was  a  philofopher  ;  but  now  I  am  a  Cock,  they  are  not  forbidden. 
Attend  now,  and  learn,  how  from  Pythagoras  I  came  to  be  what  I  am,  the 
various  beings  which  I  paffed  through,  and  what  I  fuffered  and  enjoyed  in 
each  of  them. 

MICY  LLUS. 

Proceed,  I  befeech  you :  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  how  much  I  long  to  hear 
it  all :  I  do  not  know  whether  I  fhould  not  prefer  it  to  the  golden  dream  I 
juft  now  waked  from. 

COCK. 

You  dwell  much  upon  this  fame  dream,  which  has  made  a  ftrong  im- 
preffion  on  you,  and  feem  to  recoiled!,  with  pleafure,  the  fleeting  happinefs 
which  it  beftowed. 

.MICYLLUS. 

I  fhall  never  forget  it :  it  has  left  behind  a  fvveet  drowfinefs,  that  al- 
moft  clofes  my  eye-lids,  and  inclines  me  again  to  fleep ;  it  is  like  the  tick¬ 
ling  of  a  feather  in  one’s  ear,  and  has  almoft  fet  me  a  madding. 

*  A  Samian .]  Pythagoras  was  of  Samos. 

■f-  A  Tatiagrtean,]  Tanagra,  a  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  Euripus,  was  famous,  as  well  as 
Rhodes,  for  its  excellent  breed  of  game  cocks.  See  L’Hifl.  des  Infcript.  &c. 
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COCK. 

This  mud  be  a  wonderful  dream,  indeed ;  I  long  to  know  what  it  was 
that  could  give  you  fo  much  pleafure. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

I  will  tell  it  you  with  all  my  heart,  for  nothing  can  be  more  pleafing  to  me 
than  the  recollection  of  it;  but  when,  good  Pythagoras,  will  you  entertain 
me  with  your  transformations  ? 

COCK. 

When  you  have  fliaken  the  honey  from  your  eye-brows,  and  left  off 
dreaming  :  but,  come,  let  us  hear,  that  I  may  judge  whether  it  came  through 
the  *  horny  gate,  or  the  ivory  one. 

MICYLLUS. 

Neither. 

COCK. 

Homer  tells  us,  there  are  but  thofe  two. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

Away  with  your  poet ;  he  knows  nothing  of  dreams  :  fome  of  the  poor 
ones,  perhaps,  which  he  faw  but  imperfectly,  for,  you  know,  he  was  blind, 
might  perhaps  come  that  way  ;  but  mine  came  through  golden  gates,  it  was 
cloathed  in  gold,  all  over  gold,  and  let  me  tell  you,  brought  a  great  deal 
of  gold  along  with  it. 

COCK. 

Talk  not  fo  goldenly,  good  Midas,  for  your  dream  is  like  his  wifh,  made 
up  of  nothing  but  gold. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

O  Pythagoras,  what  a  quantity  of  it  did  I  behold  !  fo  lhining,  and  fo 
beautiful ;  what  is  it  that  Pindar  fays  in  praife  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his 
fineft  ode,  where  he  talks  firft  of  water  ?  do  you  remember  ? 

#  Hortty  gate,]  Homer,  fpeaking  of  dreams,  tells  us  that, 

Immur’d  within  the  filent  bow’r  of  deep, 

Two  portals  firm  the  various  phantoms  keep. 

Of  ev’ry  one ;  whence  flit,  to  mock  the  brain, 

Of  winged  lies,  a  light  fantaftic  train  : 

The  gate  oppos’d,  pelucid  valves  adorn, 

And  columns  fair,  incas’d  with  polilh’d  horn; 

Where  images  of  truth  for  paflage  wait, 

With  vifions  manifefl  of  future  fate. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyflcy,  b.  six.  1.  656. 

This  is  a  very  indifferent  tranflation  of  the  lines  in  Homer,  but  I  have  not  time  at  prefen t  to 
give  my  readers  a  better,  Seealfo  the  latter  end  of  the  fixth  book  of  Virgil’s  Aineid* 

COCK. 
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COCK. 

You  mean  this,  I  fuppofe  : 

*  Chief  of  nature’s  works  divine. 

Water  claims  the  higheft  praife  ; 

Richeft  offspring  of  the  mine, 

Gold,  like  fire,  whofe  flalhing  rays. 

From  afar  confpicuous  gleam, 

Through  the  night’s  involving  cloud, 

Firft  in  luftre  and  efteem. 

Decks  the  treafures  of  the  proud. 

MICYLLUS. 

The  fame;  one  would  think  he  had  known  my  dream  :  and  you,  my  moft 
learned  Cock,  lhall  know  it  alfo  ;  therefore  lift  and  hear  it.  Yefterday,  you 
may  remember,  I  did  not  fup  at  home,  for  the  wealthy  Eucrates  laid  hold 
on  me  in  the  market-place,  and  invited  me  to  come  from  the  bath  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hour  to  fup  with  him. 

COCK. 

I  remember  it  very  well ;  for,  after  I  had  fafted  all  day,  you  came  home  a 
little  boozy,  and  threw  me  down  thofe  five  beans,  a  poor  fupper  enough  for 
a  cock  that  had  been  a  combatant  formerly,  and  gained  no  little  glory  at 
Olympus. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

When  I  returned  from  fupper,  after  giving  you  the  beans,  I  went  imme¬ 
diately  to  bed ;  then  it  was  that,  as  Homer  fays, 

T  As  I  flumber’d  in  the  lhadesof  night, 

A  dream  divine  appear’d  before  my  fight. 

COCK. 

Before  you  proceed,  pray  tell  me  about  the  fupper,  and  what  paired  at 
your  feaft  ;  I  fee  no  rcafon  why  you  fhould  not  make  another  dream  of  that, 

and  eat  your  fupper  again  in  the  relation  of  it. 

% 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

I  was  afraid  of  troubling  you  with  the  repetition,  but  if  you  defire  to  have 
it,  you  fhall ;  never  did  I  dine  with  a  great  man  before  yefterday,  when  my 

good  fortune  threw  me  in  the  way  of  Eucrates  :  after  paying  my  compli- 

* 

*  Chief  of, \  feV.]  From  the  firft:  Olymp.  of  Pindar.  See  Weft's  tranflation. 
f  As  I Jlumlered,  £s-V,J  See  Pope's  Komer’s  Iliad,  b.  ii.  1.  71. 
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ments  to  him  as  ufual,  I  was  going  away,  being  afraid  that  a  poor  man 
with  a  tattered  garment  like  me  might  difgrade  him  ;  but  he  came  up  to  me, 
and,  44  Micyllus,  faid  he,  to-day  I  celebrate  my  .daughter’s  birth-day,  and  have 
invited  feveral  of  my  friends;  but  as  one.  of  them  is  ill,  and  probably  may 
not  come,  I  fhall  expedfc  you,  after  bathing,  in  his  room  :  unlefs  he  fhould 
happen  to  get  better,  which  at  prefent  is  very  dqubtful.”  As  Iqon  as  I  heard 
this,  I  paid  my  refpefts,  and  went  off ;  not  without  imploring  all  the  gods 
to  vifit  with  fever,  pleurify,  or  gout,  thegueft,  whofe  place  I  was  to  fupply. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  time  between  that  and  the  hour  of  bathing  appear¬ 
ed  an  age  to  me,  and  often  did  I  look  to  the  di^tl  with  impatience  to  mark 
the  approach  of  it;  when  at  length  the  happy  moment  came;  away  I  flew, 
having  made  my  drefs  as  decent  as  1  could,  and  turned  my  coat,  that  the 

beft  fide  might  appear  outermoft.  At  the  door  of  the  houfe,  amongft  a 

•  * 

number  of  vifitors,  whom  fhould  I  meet  but  my  rival,  carried  by  four  meji 

#  4  • 

upon  a  litter  :  I  perceived  plainly  enough  that  he  was  very  ill,  for  he  groan- 

# 

ed  and  coughed  fo  terribly,  that  you  could  fcarce  go  near  him;  pale  as 
death,  horribly  fwelled,  and  feemed  to  be  at  leaft  threefcore.  They  told 
me,  he  vyas  one  of  thofe  philofophers  who  love  to  talk  nonfenfe  to  young 
men.  He  had  a  beard  like  a  goat’s,  that  wanted  trimming  exceedingly. 
Archibius  the  Phyfician,  chiding  him  for  coming  in  this  condition,  4<L  No 
man,  fays  he,  fhould  negleft  his  duty,  efpecially  a  philofopher,  though  he 
laboured  under  a  thoufand  difeafes  ;  Eucrates  might  have  thought  I  flighted 
him.”  46  So  far  from  it,  cried  I,  that  he  would  rather  thank  you  for  flay¬ 
ing  at  home  to  die,  than  coming  here  to  cough  up  your  heart  at  a  feaft,” 
He  pretended,  I  fuppofe,  frqm  greatnefs  of  foul,,  not  to  hear  this.  Eucrates 
foon  after  came  from  bathing,  and  fpying  Thefmopolis,  (for  that  was  the 
name  of  our  philofopher,)  44  Matter,  fays  he,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  com¬ 
ing,  but  if  you  had  not,  you  would  have  been  no  lofer,  for  1  intended  to 
have  fent  you  every  thing  to  your  own  houfe.”  Saying  this,  he  gave  him 
his  hand,  and  as  he  leaned  upon  the  fervants  fhoulders,.  helped  him  in.  I,, 
therefore,  made  a  motion  to  retire,,  when  Eucrates  feeing  my  piteous  face,, 
cried,  44  Come,  come,  Micyllus,  you  muft  flay  and  fup  with  me ;.  I  will 
fend  my  fon  to  keep  his  mother  company  in  the  women’s  apartment,  that 
there  may  be  room  for  you.”  Accordingly  in  I  went,:  though  rather  afham- 
cd  that  the  young  man  fhould  be  turned  out  for  me.  When  fupper  time 
came,  five  lufty  young  fellows,  with  fome  difficulty,  lifted  the  philofopher 
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to  hfe  place;1  and,  bedaufe  nobody  elfe  chofe  to  fit  next  him,  I  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being' at  the  fame  table.  The  fupper  came,  and  a  moft  noble  one  it 

•  « 

was,  with  variety  of  dainties,  in  gold  and  lilver  dilhes  ;  the  cups  were  of 
gold;  the  attendants  handfome,  well-drefied,  fung  well,  and  were  facetious 
and  entertaining;  every  thing,  in  fliort,  was  delightful,  except  being  placed 
dofe  to  Thefmopolis,  who  teized  me  all  the  time  with  talking  about  vir¬ 
tue;  informing  me,-  that  two  negatives  made  an  affirmative  ;  that  when  it 
was  day,-  it  was' not  night  ;  that  I  had  horns  ;  with  fifty  other  difeoveries  of 
this  kind,  being  refolded  to  teach  me  philofophy  whether  I  would  or  no, 
prating  perpetually  tome,  fo  that  I  could  not  partake  of  the  mirth  and  fefli- 
vity  going  forward,  or  attend  to  the  finging  and  playing.  Such,  my  good 
Pythagoras,  was  our  fupper. 

C  O  C  K.# 


And  none  of  the  moft  pleafant,  I  find,  on  account  of  that  old  fool  who 
fpoiled  your  entertainment. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

And  now  you  fhall  hear  my  dream  :  I  thought  that  Eucrates,  who,  hea¬ 
ven  knows  how  it  came  about,  had  no  child  ;  in  his  lafl:  moments  called 
me  to  him,  made  me  heir  at  la^r  to  all  he  had,  and  foon  after  died.  The 
eftate  came  to  me,  and  whole  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver  flowed  in,  befides 
rich  garments,  cups,  and  fervants  ;  every  thing,  in  fhort,  was  mine  :  that  I 
lay  flretched  at  rhy  eafe  in  a  fine  chariot,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  all  that 

pafifed  by,  crouds  running  before  and  behind  me.  Methought  I  had  all  his 
cloatbs,  and  fine  rings,  that  fitted  my  fingers  wonderfully.  Then  did  I  in¬ 
vite  my  friends  to  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  they  all,  (which  in  a  dream, 
you  know,  is  very  eafily  done,)  came  immediately.  Supper  was  now  over, 
and  we  were  putting  about  the  focial  cup,  when  you,  with  your  unfeafon- 
able  crowing;  broke  in  upon  our  feaft,  overturned  my  tables,  and,  in  a 
moment,  gave  all  my  riches  to  the  winds.  Have  I  not  reafon,  then,  to  be 
angry  with  you,  for  difturbing  me  thus  out  of  a  dream,  which  I  fhould  not 
have  thought  too  long,  if  it  had  lafted  for  three  nights  together  ? 

COCK. 


Are  you  then,  Micyllus,  fo  fond  of  money,  and  do  you  think  happinefs 
eonfifts  in  riches  ? 

That  is,  indeed,  my  opinion  ;  and  not  mine  alone,  for  you  yourfelf,  my 
good  friend,  when  you  figured  in  the  character  of  Euphorbus,  if  lam  not 


MICYLLUS. 


C  C  2 


mif- 
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miftaken,  *  tied  up  gold  and  filver  in  your  hair,  when  you  went  out  to  fight 
the  Grecians,  when  one  would  have  thought  you  had  more  need  of  fteel; 
but  you  chofe  to  adorn  your  locks  with  gold,  and  for  that  reafbn,  I  fuppofe, 
Homer  compares  them  to  the  Graces  5  and,  to  be  fure,  it  mult  have  made 
them  much  more  Alining  and  beautiful.  The  fon  of  Panthus,  indeed, 
might  well  hold  gold  in  fuch  efteem,  fince  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the 
fon  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  when  he  fell  in  love  with  the  charming  girl  of  Ar¬ 
gos,  could  think  of  no  form  fo  amiable,  or  fo  able  to  -f-  corrupt  her  keeper 
as  this;  he  changed  himfelf,  therefore,  as  you  mull,  have  heard,  into  a 
Aiowerof  gold.  Aid  through  the  tiles,  and  got  pofieffion  of  her.  Need  I 
fay  more  in  praife  of  it  ?  what,  and  how  many  good  things  does  it  produce  ? 
doth  it  not  make  men  handfome,  wife,  and  brave,  and  bring  them  honour 
and  glory  ?  doth  it  not  from  meannefs  and  obfcurity,  raife  them  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  fame  and  fplendour  ?  You  knew  my  neighbour  Simo,  a  brother 
cobler ;  it  is  not  long  fince  he  fupped  here  with  me  at  the  Saturnalia,  when  I 
gave  him  a  little  wheat  pottage. 

COCK. 

I  remember  him,  the  little  fiiort  hook-nofed  fellow,  that  ftole  the  only 
earthen  pan  we  had  left,  and  hid  it  under  his  coat  that  very  night,  for  I  fa w 
.  him. 

MICYLLUS. 

How  did  he  perjure  himfelf  about  it !  but  why  did  not  you  tell  me  of  this,, 
why  did  not  you  make  a  noife  then,  when  you  faw  me  robbed  ? 

COCK. 

I  did  crow,  which  was  all  I  could  do.  But  what  of  this  Simo  ?  you  were 
going  to  tell  me  fomething  about  him. 

M1CYLLUS. 

He  had  a  rich  coufin  whofe  name  was  Diphilus,  and  who  never,  whilft 
he  lived,  would  beftow  a  farthing  on  him  ;  nor  was  it  to  be  expe£ted,  for 
he  never  fpent  any  thing  even  upon  himfelf.  When  he  died,  however,  this. 

*  Tied  Alluding  to  Homer’s  lines  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus,  where  he  tells  us. 

The  (hining  circles  of  his  golden  hair, 

Which  ev*n  the  Graces  might  be  proud  to  wear  > 

Inftarr’d  with  gems  of  gold,  beftrow’d  the  ftiore. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  xvii.  1.  53, 

:j*  Corrupt ,]  This  explains  the  fable  at  once  in  the  moft  rational  manner ;  Danae’s  father  had 
locked  her  up  in  the  tower,  her  lover  bribes  the  keeper,  and  gets  poflcflion  of  her.  Such  was 
moft  probably  the  fatf ,  the  reft  of  the  ftory  is  all  poetical  fi&ion. 

Simo* 
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Simo,  with  his  tattered  coat,  he  that  Hole  my  pan,  inherited  all  his  eftate, 
and  immediately  became  a  great  man,  appeared  in  his  purple  and  fcarlet, 
had  his  flaves,  his  chariot  and  horfes,  gold  cups,  tables  with  ivory  feet; 
was,  in  fliort,  fo  flattered  and  worfhipped,  that  he  foon  forgot  me  :  when 
I  met  him  the  other  day,  I  faluted  him  with,  “  Your  fervant,  Simo  when  he 
put  himfelf  into  a  violent  paffion,  and  cried  out,  Tell  that  beggar  not  to 
clip  my  name  fo,  I  am  not  called  Simo  now,  but  Simonides.”  But  what  is 
moft  extraordinary  is,  the  women  are  fond  of  him;  he  gives  himfelf  airs, 
pretends  to  be  coy,  admits  fome  to  his  favour  ;  vvhilft  others  threaten  to  de- 
ftroy  themfelves,  if  he  will  not  take  notice  of  them.  You  fee  what  gold  can 
do,  that  makes  the  crooked  ftreight,  the  ugly  handfome,  that,  like  the  poeti¬ 
cal  Caiftus,  beftows  grace  and  beauty.  Hear  how  the  poets  praife  it, 

*  O  gold,  thou  beft  and  greateft  good  on  earth. 

And  again. 

Gold  rules  o’er  human  things  with  fov’reign  fvvay. 

What  do  you  fmile  at? 

COCK. 

To  fee  you,  like  the  reft  of  the  multitude,  fo  deceived  and  miitaken  in 
your  notions  of  the  rich  and  great,  who  are  much  more  miferable  than  your- 
felves;  this  I  can  aflure  you  of,  who  have  been  rich  and  poor,  and  therefore 
know  both  conditions  by  experience ;  you  fliall  know  by  and  by  every  par¬ 
ticular. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

And  fo  I  will,  by  Jove  :  for  now  it  is  your  turn  to  fpeak,  to  tell  me  what 
forms  you  were  changed  into,  and  all  that  you  can  recolledt  which  paffed  in 
each  of  them. 

COCK. 

Liften  then,  and  you  {hall  hear;  but  before  I  begin,  let  me  aflure  you 
that  I  never  yet  met  with  any  body  who  lived  more  happily  than  you  do. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

Than  me  ?  may  you  be  juft  as  happy  then  !  for  now  you  really  make  n^e 
angry.  But  come,  begin  with  Euphorbus  5  tell  me  how  you  were  tranf- 
formed  into  Pythagoras,  and  fo  on,  down  to  your  prefent  appearance  as  a 
Cock :  you  muft  have  feen  and  fuffered  a  great  deal  in  fo  many  different 
lives. 

•  O  gold,  &V.J  From  a  fragment  of  Euripides. 

COCK. 
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COCK. 

How  this  foul  of  mine,  which  came  originally  from  *  Apollo,  flew  down 
to  earth,  and  got  into  a  human  body,  as  a  punifhment  for  its  crimes,  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recount ;  befides,  thefe  are  things  which  it  is  neither 
lawful  for  me  to  tell,  or  you  to  hear.  When,  therefore,  I  came  to  be 
Eqphorbus 

micyllus. 

Tell  me  firft,  my  miraculous  friend,,  who  I  was  formerly;  was  I  traivf- 
formed  like  you  ? 

Certainly. 


COCK. 

micyllus 


Who  was  I  then  ?  can  you  tell  me  ?  for  I  long  to  know. 


COCK. 


You  were  an  -j~  Indian  pifmire,  one  of  thofe  that  dig  up  the  gold  duft. 


MICYLLUS. 


Why 


bring  them  into  this  life  of  mine,  where  I  want  them  fo  much  :  but  what 
fhall  I  be  hereafter  ?  tell  me  that,  if  it  is  any  thing  good,  I  will  hang  myfelf 
immediately  on  the  poft  you  are  perched  upon. 

COCK. 

The  future  we  know  nothing  of ;  but  to  go  on  with  my  ftory  :  when  I  was 
Euphorbus,  I  fought  at  Troy,  and  was  killed  by  Menelaus;  after  which  I 
was  transformed  into  Pythagoras ;  but  fome  time  intervened,  during  which 
I  remained  without  a  manfion,  till  j;  Mnefarchus  thought  fit  to  prepare  me 


one. 


MICYLLUS. 


And  were  you  all  that  time  without  meat  or  drink  ? 

*  From  Apollo.  ]  Pythagora9,  who,  like  other  fyftem-mongers,  was  ambitious  of  appearing 
as  fomedjiug  fupematural  and  divine,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  populace  that  he  was  Apollo 
who  had  defcended  to  earth,  to  reform  and  inftrucft  mankind.  See  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus. 

jV  ^ian  pifmire. ]  It  is  well  known  that  pifmires,  in  digging  for  a  place  to  depofit  their  eggs, 
throw  up  little  heaps  of  earth  ;  it  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  but  that  they  might,  as  the 
ancients  believed,  give  men  the  firft  intelligence  of  thofe  places  where  gold  was  to  be  found 
by  calling  out  fome  of  the  duft,  and  thus  informing  them  where  they  were  to  dig  for  it. 

Inda  cavig.aurum  mittit  formica  metallis.  Proper. 

The  Cock,  by  telling  Micyllus  he  had  been  an  Indian  pifmire,  only  means  to  reflect  on  his 
avaricious  temper. 

X  Mnefarchus,]  The  father  of  Pythagoras. 


COCK. 
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COCK. 

When  I  had  no  body,  I  did  not  want  either. 

MICYLLUS. 

But  pray,  inform  me,  was  the  Trojan  war  juft  as  Homer  reprefents  it? 

COCK. 

How  fhould  he  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  when  he  was  himfelf  at 
that  time  a  camel  in  Baftria  :  I  can  only  allure  you,  things  were  not  fo  won¬ 
derful  and  extraordinary  as  he  makes  them,  nor  was  Ajax  fo  big,  or  Helen 
fo  handfome  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  they  were.  I  faw  her  myfelf ;  Ihe 

9 

had  a  long  white  neck,  indeed,  to  mark  her  defcent  from  a  *fwan,  but  as 
to  any  thing  elfe,  appeared  then,  as  old  as  Hecuba  :  Thefeus  had  her  firft,. 
who  lived  with  Hercules,  and  Hercules  had  taken  Troy  long  before,  in  the 
time  of  our  forefathers-  Panthus  told  me  this,  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,. 

t 

had  feen  Hercules. 

MTCYLLUS- 

And  was  Achilles  fuch  a  great  man  as  the  poet  fays  he  was,  or  is  that  an¬ 
other  of  his  fidtions  ? 

C  O  C  K. 

With  him  I  had  no  bufinefs,  nor  can  I  tell  you  any  thing  about  the 
Greeks,  as  I  was  on  the  other  fide  1  all  I  know  is,  it  coll  me  but  little 
trouble  to  kill  his  friend  Patroclus. 

MICYLLUS- 

And  Menelaus  ft  ill  lefs  tomake  an  end  of  you  :  but  we  have  had  enough 
of  this ;  tell  me  now  about  Pythagoras. 

COCK. 

\ 

Upon  the  wholer  for  I  muft  confefs  the  truth  to  you,  I  was  little  better 
than  a  Sophift,  though  by  no  means  illiterate,,  or  unacquainted  with  true 
wifdom  and  knowlege.  I  travelled  into  ./Egypt,  to  learn  thefe  from  their 
fages  and  prophets,  was  admitted  into  their  temples,.,  and  ftudied  the  works 
of  Orus  and  Ifis  ;  then  returned  to  Italy,,  and  there  fo  poffefied  the  Grecians 

0 

with  the  notion  of  my  fagacity,  that  they  almoft  worlhipped  me  as  a  god. 

MICYLLUS. 

So  I  have  heard ::  you  made  them  believe  that  you  rofe  from  the  dead, 

*  Jfwan.']  Helen  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  by .  Leda,.  whom,,  the  poets  tell  us,  he 
courted  in  the  lhape  of  a  fwan- 
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and  fhewed  them  a  *  golden  thigh  ;  but  how  came  it  into  your  head  to  make 
laws  about  flefli,  and  forbid  the  eating  of  -f  beans  ? 

COCK. 

You  muft  not  aik  me. 

MICYLLUS. 

Why  fo  ? 

COCK. 

Becaufe  I  am  really  alhamed  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

O,  but  to  an  intimate  friend,  like  me,  for  as  to  a  matter,  I  no  longer 
think  myfelf  fo. 

COCK. 

It  was  then,  not  bccaufe  I  thought  there  was  any  thing  very  wife  or  ufe- 
ful  in  them,  but  that  I  foon  found  out,  if  1  had  given  them  nothing  but  old 
J  common  laws,  which  they  were  ufed  to,  men  would  never  hold  me  in  ad¬ 
miration,  and  that  the  more  ftrange  I  made  them,  the  more  Angular  and 
extraordinary  I  Ihould  appear :  I  inftituted,  therefore,  fomething  new  and  un¬ 
common,  pretending  that  there  was  a  fecret  reafon  for  it,  that  fome  guefling 
one,  and  fome  another,  all  might  be  ftruck  with  admiration,  as  they  are  at 
an  ambiguous  oracle. 

M  I  C  Y  jL  L  U  S. 

Look  you  there ;  and  fo  now  you  laugh  at  me,  as  you  did  at  the  Croto- 
nians,  the  Metapontians,  the  Tarentines,  and  the  reft  of  the  poor  deluded 
people,  who  followed  you  in  filence,  and  adored  the  very  ground  you  trod 
upon.  But  when  you  had  ftiook  off. the  form  of  Pythagoras,  what  did  you 
put  on  next  ? 

*  Golden  thigh, ]  Porphyry  tells  us  (credat  Judaeus),  that  at  the  public  folemnity  of  the 
Olympic  games,  Pythagoras  flood  up  and  fhewed  to  all  the  people  his  golden  thigh,  as  he  did 
in  private  to  Abaris,  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  Hyperborean  Apollo  ;  Abaris, 
we  are  to  obferve,  was  Apollo's  chief  prieft. 

Beans .]  Pythagoras,  feeing  one  day  an  ox  in  a  pafture  at  Tarentum,  who  had  fo  little  re¬ 
gard  to  his  precepts  as  to  eat  green  beans,  defired  the  matter  of  the  ox  to  dittuade  him  from  fuch 
indecency,  but  the  neat-herd,  informing  him  that  he  really  could  not  fpeak  the  language  of 
oxen,  the  philofopher  himfelf  flepped  up  to  the  beafl,  and  whifpered  fomething  in  his  ear, 

after  which  time  the  ox  never  touched  a  bean,  lived  many  years  in  a  field  near  Juno’s  temple, 
and  was  called  the  facred  ox. 

This  flory  is  very  gravely  told  by  Porphyry  and  Jamblichus. 

+  Common ,  CsV.]  The  obfervation  here  made  is  excellent,  and  the  practice  founded  on  it  ha* 
been  adopted  by  every  modern  impoflor,  from  the  prophet  Mahomet  down  to  parfon  Whit¬ 
field,  &c,  &c.  Sec, 
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C  O  C  K. 

I  was  then  changed  into  Afpafia,  the  famous  Milefian  courtezan. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

Heaven  blefs  us !  what !  Pythagoras  turned  into  a  woman  !  And  was 

there  a  time,  my  mod  noble  Cock,  when  you  laid  eggs  ?  You  were  Peri¬ 
cles’s  miftrefs  then,  1  fuppofe,  and  had  children  by  him,  played  the  diftaff 
fometimes,  and,  moreover,  had  another  trade  befides. 

COCK. 

All  that  I  certainly  did,  and  fo  did  *  Tirefias,  before  me,  and  ^  Ceneus 
alfo  :  your  ridicule,  therefore,  will  fall  upon  them  as  well  as  me. 


M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

But  pray,  tell  me,  which  fex  did  you  like  belt  ? 

COCK. 

It  is  not  a  fair  queftion  :  you  know  what  the  anfwer  to  fuch  a  one  coft 
Tirefias. 

MICYLLUS. 

If  you  will  not  tell  me,  Euripides  will,  who  has  decided  that  point  long 
ago,  where  he  fays, 

£  Thrice  would  I  rather  brave  th*  enfanguin’d  field. 

And  all  its  terrors,  than  once  bear  the  pangs 
Of  labour - 

COCK. 


Which  you  may  one  day  fuffer  yourfelf;  for  in  the  round  of  various  be¬ 
ings  you  will  pafs  through,  you  may  often  be  a  woman. 


MICYLLUS. 

§  You  think  we  are  all  Samians  and  Milefians  ;  and  when  you  were  Pytha- 


*  Tirefias .]  Hefiod  tells  us  that  Tirefias  met  with  two  ferpents  on  mount  Cyllene,  which  he 
trod  upon,  and  was  immediately  turned  into  a  woman,  and  that,  fome  years  afterwards,  he  lit 
on  the  fame  ferpents,  in  the  fame  place,  and  was  turned  into  a  man  again. 

•f  Ceneus .]  Was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  who  fought  again  ft  the  Centaurs :  he  was  born  a  girl, 
and,  being  very  beautiful,  ravilhed  by  Neptune,  who,  to  make  her  amends,  promifed  to  grant 
her  any  favour  file  aiked  :  fhe  defired,  to  avoid  future  inconveniences,  that  her  fex  might  be 
changed.  The  favour  was  granted,  and  (he  figured  as  a  man  and  a  warrior  for  the  remainder 
of  her  life.  Nunc  vir,  nunc  faemina  Ceneus. 

J  Thrice  wo  u'd  /,  £sV.]  From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 

§  Tou  think,  £s>c.]  i.  e*  You  think  you  can  perfuade  me  to  believe  any  thing  you  fay,  be  it 
ever  fo  improbable,  as,  when  you  were  Pythagoras,  you  did  the  Samians  and  Milefians. 

Vol.  II.  Dd  goras. 
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goras,  you  were  fo  handfome,  that  the  *  tyrant,  they  fay,  miftook  you  for 
an  Afpafia.  But  what  were  you  next  ? 

COCK. 

Crates,  the  Cynic. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

O  Gemini !  what  a  change  !  from  a  whore  to  a  philofopher  ! 


COCK. 

After  that  I  was  a  king,  then  a  beggar,  a  fatrap,  a  horfe,  a  jack-daw,  and 
a  hundred  other  things,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  enumerate;  lafily, 
I  often  took  the  form  of  a  cock,  which  I  am  very  fond  of,  and  in  that  Ihape 
have  lived  with  many  kings,  with  rich  men,  and  poor  men,  and  now  have 
the  honour  to  ferve  you,  and  to  laugh  at  you  for  complaining  of  poverty, 
and  admiring  the  rich,  little  confidering  how  mifcrable  they  are:  for  if  you 
knew  what  they  fuffered,  you  would  defpife  yourfelf  for  entertaining  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  them. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

My  good  Pythagoras,  then,  or  by  whatever  name  you  would  be  called  — 

COCK. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  Pythagoras,  Euphorbus,  Crates,  or  Afpafia  ; 
for  I  am  all  of  them  ;  call  me,  however,  what  I  am,  a  Cock,  and  no  con¬ 
temptible  bird,  feeing  that  I  have  fuch  a  number  of  fouls  in  me. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

Since  then,  my  good  Cock,  you  have  experienced  all  kinds  of  lives,  tell 
me  truly  and  exadtly  how  the  rich  live,  and  how  the  poor,  that  I  may  judge 
whether  you  fpeak  truth,  when  you  fay  the  latter  are  fo  much  the  happieft. 


COCK. 

Confider  the  affair  then  in  this  light :  when  an  enemy  invades  your  coun¬ 
try,  you  have  no  concern  about  the  war;  you  never  care  whether  they  break 
down  the  fences,  fpoil  the  gardens,  or  cut  off  the  vines  :  if  you  hear  the 
trumpet,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  provide  for  yourfelf,  avoid  the  danger,  and 
confult  your  own  fafety ;  whilft  the  rich  are  not  only  afraid  for  themfelves, 
but  are  wretched  when  they  fee  from  the  walls  their  fields  and  houfes  torn 
to  pieces  and  deftroyed  :  if  a  tax  is  to  be  raifed,  they  only  are  called  upon  ; 
if  a  fally  is  to  be  made  with  the  horfe,  or  the  whole  army,  they  are  firft  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  :  you,  in  the  mean  time,  with  your  wicker  fhield,  can  get 


*  The  tyrant.]  Poly  crates,  in  whofe  time  Pythagoras  flaurifhed. 
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off  eafier  in  a  retreat,  or,  in  cafe  of  vidtory,  are  ready  to  partake  in  the  tri¬ 
umph,  to  join  in  the  feaft,  when  the  general  offers  up  his  facrifice  of  thankf- 
giving :  in  peace  alfo,  you  common  people  get  up  into  the  affernbly,  and 
abufe  your  betters,  whilft  they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits,  and  glad  to 
filence  you  by  baths,  fports,  public  fpedtacles,  and  bribes  of  every  kind: 
you,  in  the  mean  time,  either  cenfuring  them  with  feverity,  or  not  deign¬ 
ing  to  fpeak  to  them  at  all;  fometimes  you  will  even  ftone  them  to  death, 
and  confifcate  their  goods  and  chattels.  You  fear  neither  informers  nor 
thieves,  are  under  no  apprehenfions  that  your  houfe  will  be  broke  open,  or 
robbed ;  you  have  no  trouble  in  getting  in  your  debts,  no  difhonefi:  ftewards 
to  contend  with,  no  care,  in  fhort,  or  anxiety;  nothing  to  do  but,  when 
when  your  fhoe  is  finilhed,  to  receive  your  feven  oboli  for  it  5  in  the  even¬ 
ing  to  bathe,  if  you  pleafe,  take  your  fprat,  or  herring,  and  an  onion- 
top,  and  enjoy  yourfelf,  fing,  like  a  true  philofopher;  blelfed  with  poverty 
and  eafe.  This  it  is  which  makes  you  fo  healthy,  fo  robufr,  and  able  to 
bear  the  cold;  continual  exercife  and  labour  fharpen  you,  and  give  you  the 
advantage  over  others ;  no  diforder  dares  to  attack  you,  or,  if  at  any  time, 
a  flight  fever  lays  hold  on  you,  abftinence,  thanks  to  your  poverty,  foon 
carries  it  off;  it  durft  not  appear  when  it  fees  you  drinking  water,  and  fet- 
ting  the  dodtor’s  prefcriptions  at  defiance.  In  the  mean  time,  what  a  croud 
of  diftempers  feize  on  the  rich  !  gouts,  confumptions,  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  dropfies;  all  from  intemperance,  all  the  genuine  offspring  of  their 
grand  fuppers  :  like  Icarus,  when  they  have  raifed  themfelves  to  the  great- 
eft  height,  and  juft  touch  the  fun,  forgetting  that  their  wings  are  glued  on 

with  wax,  down  they  drop  into  the  fea :  whilft  thofe  who,  like  Daedalus, 
foar  not  on  high,  but  fkim  along,  clofe  to  the  earth,  and  keep  their  wax 

wet  with  the  vapours  of  the  ocean,  fly  with  fafety. 

MICYLLUS. 

The  prudent  and  temperate,  you  mean. 

COCK. 

Yes:  and  what  a  wreck  the  others  make  of  fame  and  fortune!  witnefs 
Croefus  on  the  funeral  pile,  thejeft  of  his  whole  kingdom;  and  Dionyfius, 
the  great  tyrant,  turned  fchool-mafter  at  Corinth,  and  after  ruling  a  mighty 
empire,  teaching  children  to  *  make  fyllables. 

'*  Make  Jyllables<~\  It  is  reported  of  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Corinth,  that  after  quitting  the 
throne,  he  turned  fchool-mafler  5  in  which  of  the  two  conditions  he  fuffered  moft,  it  is,  perhaps, 
very  difficult  to  determine. 
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MIC  YLLUS. 


When 


did  you  find  it,  when  you  had  got  to  this  fummit  of  human  felicity  ? 


COCK, 


Do  not  put  me  in  mind  of  it  I  befeech  you ;  for,  with  all  the  external 

6 

marks  of  happinefs  which  you  talk  of,  I  was  the  mod  miferab'le  of  men. 

MICYLLUS. 

How  fo  ?  you  aftonifh  me. 


COCK. 

I  was  fovereign  of  a  large  and  fertile  kingdom,  adorned  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  cities,  well* peopled,  and  full  of  rivers,  ports,  and  harbours;  had 
a  numerous  army,  flapping,  ftores  of  every  kind,  quantities  of  gold  and  fil- 
ver,  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  of  a  great  and  mighty  empire.  When¬ 
ever  I  went  abroad,  the  multitude  thronged  round  to  have  a  look  at  me, 
got  upon  the  tops  of  houfes  to  fee  my  chariot,  robe,  and  diadem,  ran  be¬ 
fore  and  behind,  and,  in  fhort,  worfhipped  me  like  a  god.  I,  in  the  mean 
time,  ccnfcious  of  my  own  unhappinefs,  pitied  their  ignorance,  and  lament¬ 
ed  my  condition  ;  comparing  mvfelf  to  the  great  ftatues  of  Myro,  Phidias, 
and  Praxiteles  ;  on  the  outfide  you  fee  a  beautiful  Neptune,  or  Jupiter, 
adorned  with  ivory  or  gold  ;  one  has  a  trident  in  his  hand,  and  the  other  is 
darting  a  thunder-bolt :  but  within,  it  is  filled  with  old  wood,  nails,  wedges, 
mire,  pitch,  and  every  thing  that  is  filthy  ;  not  to  mention  a  whole  race  of 
mice  or  weazels,  that  have  eftablilhed  a  little  colony  in  the  bowels  of  it. 
Such,  my  friends,  is  a  kingdom. 

MICYLLUS. 

But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  what  the  old  wood,  and  nails,  and  dirt, 
and  mire,  and  weafels  of  your  kingdom  are  •>  to  be  gazed  at,  followed  and 
adored,  is  the  outfide  of  the  ftatue  ;  now  give  us  the  in. 

COCK. 

I  know  not  where  to  begin,  nor  how  to  deferibe  to  you  the  fears,  the  un- 
eafinefs,  the  hatred,  jealoufy,  and  plots  we  are  liable  to ;  the  little  fleep  we 
take,  and  that  neither  deep  nor  eafy ;  but  difturbed  by  horrible  dreams,  and 
perpetual  terrors  :  add  to  this,  the  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  conftant  attention* 
anfwering  embaffies,  making  treaties,  planning  expeditions,  with  a  thou- 
fand  other  things  that  prevent  our  enjoying  any  pleafure,  oblige  us  to  adt 

and 
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and  think,  and  fpeak  for  all,  and  fubjedt  us  to  innumerable  cares,  and  eternal 
difquietude.  Remember  what  Homer  fays, 

*  The  king  alone  with  various  thoughts  opprefs’d, 

His  country's  cares  lay  rolling  in  his  breaft. 

And  this,  whilft  the  Greeks  were  all  footing.  A  dumb  low  made  Croefus 
miferable ;  and  how  did  Clearchus  ufe  Xerxes,  by  leading  a  foreign  army 
in  favour  of  Cyrus  !  Dionyfius  afflidted  another,  by  holding  conference  with 
fome  of  the  Syracufans;  J  Alexander  was  jealous  of  Parmenio;  Ptolemy 
envied  Perdiccas,  and  Seleucus  Ptolemy  ;  then  how  unhappy  is  the  prince, 
if  his  miftrefs  is  not  fond  of  him,  or,  perhaps,  loves  fomebody  elfe ;  if  he 
hears  that  fome  of  his  courtiers  have  deferted  him,  or  fees  two  or  three  of 
his  dependents  whifpering  together  !  but  what  is  flill  worfe,  they  are  always 
fufpedting  their  deareft  friends,  and  in  dread  of  being  betrayed  by  them  ; 
for  fometimes  one  is  poifoned  by  his  fon,  another  by  his  miftrefs,  another  — 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

O  no  more  of  it,  for  heaven’s  fake ;  all  this  is  terrible  indeed  ;  it  is  bet¬ 
ter,  I  find,  to  break  one’s  back  with  mending  fhoes,  than  to  drink  hemlock 
and  aconite  out  of  a  golden  cup.  If  my  knife  flips,  the  worft  that  can  hap¬ 
pen  is,  I  may  chance  to  cut  my  finger;  whilft  they,  according  to  your  ac¬ 
count,  every  time  they  eat,  run  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  befides  a  thoufand 
other  misfortunes  :  when  they  fail,  they  are  like  the  tragedy  adtors,  your 
Cecrops’s,  Sifyphus’s,  and  Telephus's,  with  their  fine  diadems,  ivory-hilted 
fwords,  and  embroidered  robes ;  if  their  foot  flips,  and  they  fall  down  upon 
the  ftage,  the  audience  laugh  at  them,  to  fee  their  crowns  cracked,  their 
mafks  broke,-  their  heads  dreaming  with  blood,  and  efpecially  if  their  legs 
appear  naked,  their  own  tattered  garments  are  expofed,  and  the  bulk,  in 

coming  off,  fhews  how  ill  it  fuited  the  foot  that  wore  it.  You  fee,  my 

■ 

friend  Cock,  you  have  taught  me  to  make  fimilies;  but  tell  me  now,  when 
you  were  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  fifh,  or  a  frog,  how  did  you  like  the  transfor¬ 
mation  ? 

COCK. 

To  tell  you  all  this,  would  take  up  too  much  time,  and  is,  befides,  fo¬ 
reign  to  our  prefent  purpofe  5  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  upon  the  whole,  every 

*  The  king  alone ,  £^r.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  x.  1.  15. 

f  Clearchus .]  See  Xenophon’s  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

J  Alexander .]  See  Quintus  Curtius. 
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one  of  thofe  lives  is  much  more  quiet  and  agreeable  than  that  of  men,  as 
their  defires  are  confined  within  the  bounds  of  nature.  Amongft  them,  you 
never  hear  of  an  ufurious  horfe,  a  back-biting  frog,  a  fophiftical  jay,  a  pimp¬ 
ing  cock,  or  any  of  thofe  vicious  and  abandoned  characters,  fo  common 
amongft  you. 

MICYLLUS, 

That  I  am  afraid  is  but  too  true.  My  own  weaknefs,  I  will  fairly  confefs 
to  you;  never  have  l  yet  been  able  to  fliake  off  that  defire  of  growing  rich, 
which  I  have  had  from  a  boy  :  the  dream  is  ftill  before  my  eyes,  and  the 
gold  that  I  faw  in  it ;  I  am  vexed  above  all,  at  that  rafcal  Simo,  who  lives 
in  fuch  fplendour. 

COCK. 

I  will  cure  you  of  that  prefently :  come,  it  is  dark  yet,  get  up  and  follow 
me ;  I  will  carry  you  to  that  very  Simo,  and  to  the  houfes  of  fome  more 
rich  men,  that  you  may  judge  of  their  condition. 

MICYLLUS. 

How  are  we  to  do  that,  when  the  doors  are  fhut ;  muft  I  break  through 
the  walls  ? 

COCK. 

By  no  means  ;  but  Mercury,  one  of  whofe  priefts  I  am,  has  granted  me 
this  privilege  :  let  but  any  one  take  hold  of  the  long  feather  in  my  tail, 
which,  you  may  obferve,  is  bent  a  little  — 

MICYLLUS, 

You  have  two  of  them. 

COCK, 

That  I  mean  on  your  right  hand;  if  I  give  it  to  any  body,  he  **  can  open 
every  door  with  it,  can  fee  every  thing,  and  not  be  feen, 

MICYLLUS. 

I  did  not  know  before,  my  good  Cock,  that  you  were  a  conjurer :  give 
me  the  feather,  however,  and  I  will  foon  bring  mafter  Simo’s  treafures  here, 
and  reduce  him  to  his  old  trade  of  a  cobler. 

COCK. 

That  would  not  be  quite  fair;  befides  that  Mercury  has  enjoined  me,  if 

•  Can  open .]  This  circumftance  of  the  Cock’s  feather  is  whimfical  and  ingenious.  Le  Sage 
feems  to  have  had  it  in  his  eye  in  his  Diable  Boiteux,  where  he  makes  ufeof  a  fimilar  contrivance; 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  whole  no&urnal  expedition  in  that  excellent  romance,  may  owe  its  rife  to 
the  hint  here  given  by  Lucian. 
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he  whom  I  lend  the  feather  to,  does  any  fuch  thing,  to  crow,  and  raife  the 
houfe  upon  him. 

MICYLLUS. 

It  is  fcarce  probable  that  Mercury,  who  is  a  thief  himfelf,  fhould  be  thus 
fevere  againft  thieves  :  let  us  go,  however,  I  will  keep  my  hands  off  from 
the  gold,  if  I  can. 

COCK. 

Firft  pluck  out  the  feather  :  how  is  this !  you  have  got  them  both. 

MICYLLUS. 

We  fhall  be  fo  much  the  more  fafe  ;  befides,  you  look  better  now,  if  I  had 
taken  but  one,  you  would  have  hopped  on  the  other  fide. 

COCK. 

Well !  be  it  fo  :  fhall  we  go  to  Simo  firft,  or  fome  other  rich  fellow  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

O  by  all  means  to  Simo,  the  *  four-fyllable  gentleman,  and  here  we  are 
at  his  door  :  what  fhall  I  do  now  ? 

COCK. 

Put  the  feather  in  at  the  key-hole. 

MICYLLUS. 

There.  O  Hercules,  the  door  is  open  as  if  I  had  unlocked  it. 

COCK. 

Go  on ;  yonder  he  is,  don’t  you  fee  him  there  upon  the  watch,  and  cafting 
up  his  accounts  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

Yes,  now  I  fee  him  fitting  by  a  dim  lamp  with  fcarce  any  oil  in  it :  he 
looks  very  pale  and  wan,  eat  up,  I  fuppofe,  with  care,  for  I  never  heard  of 
his  being  ill. 

COCK. 

Hufh  :  let  us  liften  a  little,  and  we  fhall  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
him. 

SIMO. 

So  :  thefe  feventy  talents  I  have  flowed  fafely  under  the  bed,  and  nobody 

by ;  but  the  other  fixteen,  1  am  afraid,  Sofylus  the  groom  faw  me  hide  be- 

♦ 

low  the  manger  :  that  fellow  is  always  about  the  ftable,  which  he  never  ufed 
to  be,  for  he  does  not  love  work.  I  am  fure  1  have  been  robbed  of  a  great 
deal  more  than  this  ;  elfe,  how  could  Tibius  get  fo  much  good  falt-fifh  for 


*  Four Jy liable.]  Alluding  to  the  changing  of  his  name  from  Simo  to  Simonides,  mentioned  a 
little  before. 
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dinner  yefterday  ?  I  am  told,  too,  that  he  brought  an  ear-ring  for  his  wife 

that  coft  five  drachmas;  thefe  wretches  fpend  all  my  fubftance,  to  fupport 

their  luxury  and  extravagance.  I  wifh  fomebody  does  not  undermine  the 

wall,  and  fteal  my  money  :  there  are  a  great  many  envious  rogues  that  lay 

wait  for  me,  particularly  my  neighbour  Micyllus. 

M  I  C  Y  L  L  U  S. 

What !  you  think  I  am  like  yourfelf,  and  have  got  one  of  your  *  pans  un¬ 
der  my  coat. 

COCK. 

Softly,  Micyllus,  or  we  fhall  be  caught  prefently. 


S  I  M  O. 

I  had  better  not  venture  to  go  to  flcep  :  I  will  get  up  and  look  all  over  the 
houfe.  Who’s  there  ?  aye,  I  fee  you  digging  under  the  wall ;  O,  it  is  only 
the  pillar,  all  is  fafe.  Stay,  I  will  count  my  gold  over  again,  perhaps  I 
may  have  made  a  miftake.  Hark  !  another  noife;  1  am  bcfieged;  there  is 
a  confpiracy  againft  me;  where  is  my  dagger?  if  I  catch  them  — I  will  e’en 
bury  my  gold  again. 

COCK. 

You  fee  what  a  condition  Simo  is  in  :  but  come,  the  night  is  not  yet  fpent  • 
let  us  go  to  lomebody  elfe.. 

MICYLLUS. 

Poor  wretch  !  what  a  life  does  he  lead  !  thus  may  my  word  of  foes  grow 
rich  !  let  us  give  him  a  flap  on  the  face,  and  go  off. 


SIMO. 

Who  is  that  (trikes  me  ?  thieves,  thieves,  I  am  ruined  and  undone. 


MICYLLUS. 

Aye,  aye,  watch  and  weep ;  fret  till  you  look  as  yellow  as  the  gold  you 

hang  over.  Now,  fuppofe  we  make  a  vifit  to  Gnipho  the  ufurer,  he  lives 

but  juft  by,  fee,  the  door  is  open. 

COCK. 

Look,  there  he  is,  telling  his  ill-gotten  riches  upon  his  fingers,  flirivelled 
up  with  care  ;  foon  muft  he  leave  all  this,  to  become  a  gnat,  a  moth,  or  a  fly. 

MICYLLUS. 

I  fee  the  poor  wretch  ;  he  lives  a  vvorfe  life  now  than  either  of  them  ;  his 
calculations  have  worn  him  to  nothing.  Let  us  go  fome where  elfe. 


*  Pam.']  Alluding  to  Simo’s  having  ftolen  one  of  the  Cobler’s  pans,  as  mentioned  in  the  be- 
guniingof  this  dialogue. 

COCK. 
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COCK. 

To  Eucrates,  if  yoawill ;  and  look,  the  door  is  open.  Let  us  go  in. 


MICYLL  US. 

*  All  that  was  mine  but  a  little  while  ago. 

COCK. 

What !  ftill  dreaming  of  your  riches !  there  is  Eucrates  in  bed  with  one  of 
his  fervants,  an  old  fellow  too. 


MICYLLUS. 

I  behold  a  fcene  of  lull  and  debauchery  ;  in  another  bed  is  his  wife  divert¬ 
ing  herfelf  with  the  cook. 

COCK. 

And  now,  Micyllus,  would  you  wifh  to  inherit  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  Eucrates  ;  vices,  diftempers,  and  all  together  ? 

MICYLLUS. 

No  ;  I  had  rather  ftarve  :  farewel  to  gold  and  luxury.  Sooner  would  I 
wilh,  that  I  had  but  two  oboli  in  the  world,  than  have  my  walls  undermined 
by  a  parcel  of  rafcally  fervants. 

COCK. 

Come,  it  is  almoft  morning,  let  us  go  home  ;  you  lhall  fee  more  of  this 
another  time. 


*  Jllthati  &V.]  Alluding  to  Micyllus’s  dream,  at  above. 

* 
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-MENIPPUS, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


This  Dialogue,  which  is  alfo  called  by  the  Commentators  *Y?rfgvi(psXcf ,  or.  Above 
the  Clouds,  has  a  great  deal  of  eajy  Wit  and  Humour  in  it,  without  the  leaft 
Degree  of  Stiffnefs  or  Obfcurity ;  it  is  equally  fevere  on  the  Gods  and  Philojophers;. 
and  paints,  in  the  warmejl  Colours,  the  glaring  Abfurdity  of  the  whole  Pagam 

0 

Syjlem. 

MENIPPUS  and  a  FRIEND* 

.  a 

► 

MENIPPUS. 

THREE  thoufand  *  ftadia  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  my  firft  reft- 

ing -place  ;  from  thence  up  to  the  fun  about  five  hundred  parafanga  ; 
and  from  the  fun  to  the  higheft  heaven,  and  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  as  far 
as  a  fwift  eagle  could  fly  in  a  day. 

FRIEND*. 

What  are  you  muttering  to  yourfelf,  Menippus,  talking  about  the  ftars, 

% 

and  pretending  to  meafure  diftances  ?  As  I  walk  behind  you,  I  hear  of 
nothing  but  funs,  and  moons,  parafangas,  ftations,  and  I  know  not 
what* 

MENIPPUS, 

Marvel  not,  my  friend,  if  I  utter  things  aerial  and  fublime ;  for  I  am  re¬ 
counting  the  wonders  of  my  late  journey. 

FRIEND. 

What !  tracing  your  road  by  the  ftars,  as  the  ^  Phoenicians  do  ! 

*  Stadia.]  The  ancient  Greek  ftadium  is  fuppofed  to  have  contained  an  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  geometrical  paces,  or  fix  hundred  and  twenty-five  Roman  feet,  correfponding  to  our  fur¬ 
long.  Eight  ftadia  make  a  geometrical,  or  Italian  mile  ;  and  twenty,  according  to  Dacier,  a 
French  league.  It  is  obferved,  notwithftanding,  by  Guilletiere,  a  famous  French  writer,  that 
the  ftadium  was  only  fix  hundred  Athenian  feet,  fix  hundred  and  four  Englifh  feet,  or  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  three  geometrical  paces. 

The  Greeks  meafured  all  their  diftances  by  ftadia,  which,  after  all  we  can  difcover  concern¬ 
ing  them,  are  different  in  different  times  and  places. 

t  Phoenicians .]  The  Phoenicians,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  the  firft  failors,  and  fleered  their  courfe 
according  to  the  appearance  of  the  ftars. 


M  E- 


♦  m- 
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M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

Not:  fo,  by  Jdve  !  I*  have  been  amongft  the  ftars  thertifelves. 

FRIEND. 

You  mult  have  had  a  loiig  dream,  indeed,  to  travel  fo  many  leagues 


in  it* 


M  E  N  I  P  p  U  S. 


It  is  no  dream,  I  allure  you ;  I  aril  jtift  arrived  from' Jupiter. 

* 

F  R  I  E'  N  D. 

How,  fay  you?  Menippus,  letdown  from  heaven? 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

Even-fo  :  this  moment  come  from  thence,  where  I  have  feen  and  heard 
things  mofl  ftrange  and*  miraculous.  If  you  dotibt  the  truth  of  them,  die 
happiet  lhall  I  be  to  have  feen  what  is  paft  belief. 

FRIEND. 


9 

How  is  it  pofiible-,  mod  heavenly  arid  divine;  Menippus,  that  a  mere 
mortal,  like  me,  fhould :  dilpute  the' veracity  of  one  who  has  been  carried 
above  the  clouds ;  one,  to  fpeak  in  the  language  of  Homer,  of  the  *  inha¬ 
bitants  of  heaven.  But  inform  me,  I  bdeech  you;  which  way  you  got  up, 
and  how  you  procured  fo  many  ladders  :  for;  by  your  appearance,  I  thou  Id 
not  take  you  for  another  f  Phrygian  boy,  to  be  carried  up  by  an  eagle,  and' 

mad6  a  cup-bearer  of. 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S.  . 


You  are  an  old  fcoffer  I  know,  and  therefore  I  am  not  furprifed  that  an 
account  of  things,  above  the  comprehenfions  of  the  vulgar,  ihould  appear 
like  a  fable  to  you  :  but,  let  me  tell  you,.  I  wanted  no  ladders,  nor  an  eagle’s 
beak  to  tranfport  me  thither;  for  I  had  wings  of  my  own. 


F-  R  I  *  E  N  D. 

This  was  beyond  Daedalus  himfelf,  to  be  metamorphofed  thus  into  a  hawk, 
or  jay,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it. 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

You  are  not  far  from  themark,  my  friend  ;  for  my  wings  were  a  kind  of 
Daedalian  contrivance. 


*  Inhabitant's*]  Greek,  '  c&licblas,1  Homer’s  geheral  ham e  for  the  gods. 

+  Phrygian  boy .}  Ganymede,  whom  Jupiter  fell  in  love  with,  as  he  was  hunting  on  mount 
Ida,*  and  turning  himfelf  into'  an  eagle^  carried  up  with  hirii  to  heaven.  I  am  fure,  fay»  Me- 
nippu&V  friend,  archly  enough,1  you1  were  not  carried  up  there,  like  G any nVede,  for  your 
beauty. 
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FRIEND, 

# 

Thou  art  a  bold  rogue,  indeed,  and  meant,  no  doubt,  if  you  had  chanced 
to  fall  into  any  part  of  the  ocean,  to  have  called  it,  as  *  Icarus  did,  by 
your  own  name,  and  ftyled  it  the  Menippean  Sea, 

MENIPPUS. 

Not  fo  ;  his  wings  were  glued  on  with  wax,  and  when  the  fun  melted  it* 
could  not  efcape  falling ;  but  mine  had  no  wax  in  them. 

FRIEND. 

Indeed  !  now  fhali  I  quickly  know  the  truth  of  this  affair* 

MENIPPUS. 

You  fhali :  I  took,  you  muft  know,  a  very  large  eagle,  and  a  vultur 
alfo,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  I  could  get,  and  cut  off  their  wings  :  but,  if  you1 
have  leifure,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  expedition  from  beginning  to  end- 

FRIEND. 

Pray  do;  for  I  long  to  hear  it  :  by  Jove  the  Friendly,  I  intreat  thee,  keep 
me  no  longer  in  fufpence  ;  for  I  am  hung  by  the  ears* 

M  E  N  I  P  P  US. 

Liften  then;  for  I  would  by  no  means  baulk  an  inquifitive  friend,  efpe- 
cially  one  who  is  nailed  by  the  ears,  as  you  are.  Finding,  on  a  clofe  exa¬ 
mination,.  that  every  thing  here  below*  fuch  as  riches,  honours,  empire,  and 
dominion  were  all  ridiculous  and  abfurd,  of  no  real  value  or  eftimation,  con- 
fidering  them,  withal,  as  fo  many  obftacles  to  the  ftudy  of  things  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  contemplation,  I  looked  up  towards  nobler  objedts*  and  meditated 
on  the  great  univerfe  before  me  r  doubts  immediately  arofe  concerning  what 
philofophers  call  the  world  ;  nor  could  I  difeover  how  it  came  into  exiftence, 
its  creator,  the  beginning,  or  the  end  of  it.  When  I  defeended  to  its  feve- 
ral  parts,  I  was  ftill  more  in  the  dark  :  I  beheld  the  ftars,  fcattered  as  it 
were,,  by  the  hand  of  chance,  over  the  heavens;  I  faw  the  fun,  and  wifhed 
to  know  what  it  was  :  above  all,  the  nature  of  the  moon  appeared  to  me 
mod  wonderful  and  extraordinary ;  the  diverfity  of  its  forms  pointed  out  fome' 

ning  alfo,  which. 

*  Icarus* 3  Icarus  Icariis  nomina  fecit  aquis. 

The  (lory  is  too  well  known  to  (land  in  need  of  any  illuftration.  This  accounts  for  the  title  of 

Icaro-Menippus. 

* 

*f-  Eagle*']  See  biftiop  Wilkins’s  Art  of  Flying,  where  this  ingenious  contrivance  of  Menip- 
pus’s  is  greatly  improved  upon.  For  a  humourous  detail  of  the  many  advantages  attending  t;hi»- 
noble  art,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  Spectator. 


hidden  caufe,  which  I  could  not  account  for ;  the  light 


pierces 
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pierces  through  every  thing,  the  impetuous  thunder,  the  *  rain,  hail,  and 
[  ihow,  all  raifed  my  admiration,  and  feemed  inexplicable  to  human  reafon. 
In  this  fituation  of  mind,  the  beft  thing  I  thought  which  I  could  poffibly  do, 
was  to  confult  the  philofophers  ;  they,  I  made  no  doubt,  were  acquainted 

with  the  truth,  and  could  impart  it  to  me  :  feledting,  therefore,  the  beft  of 

* 

them,  as  well  as  I  could  judge  from  the  palenefs  and  feverity  of  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  the  length  of  their  beards  (for  they  feemed  all  to  be  high- 
fpeaking  and  heavenly-minded  men)  ;  into  the  hands  of  thefe  I  entirely  re- 
figned  myfelf,  and  partly  by  ready  money,  partly  by  the  promife  of  more, 
when  they  had  made  me  completely  wife,  I  engaged  them  to  teach  me  the 
perfedt  knowlege  of  the  univerfe,  and  how  to  talk  on  fublime  fubjefts;  but 
fo  far  were  they  from  removing  my  ignorance,  that  they  only  threw  me  into 
greater  doubt  and  uncertainty,  by  puzzling  me  with  atoms,  vacuums,  be¬ 
ginnings,  ends,  ideas,  forms,  and  fo  forth  :  and  the  worft  of  all  was,  that 
though  none  agreed  with  the  reft,  in  what  they  advanced,  but  were  all  of 
contrary  opinions,  yet  did  every  one  of  them  expedt  that  I  fhould  implicitly 
embrace  his  tenets,  and  fubfcribe  to  his  dodtrine. 

FRIEND, 

It  Is  aftonifhing  that  fuch  wife  men  Ihould  difagree,  and,  with  regard  to 
the  fame  things,  fhould  not  all  be  of  the  fame  opinion. 

MENIPPUS. 

You  will  laugh,  my  friend,  when  I  fhall  tell  you  of  their  pride  and  im¬ 
pudence  in  the  relation  of  extraordinary  events ;  to  think  that  men,  who 
creep  upon  this  earth,  and  are  not  a  whit  wifer,  or  can  fee  farther  than  our- 
felves,  fome  of  them  old,  blind,  and  lazy,  fhould  pretend  to  know  the  li¬ 
mits  and  extent  of  heaven,  meafure  the  fun’s  circuit,  and  walk  above  the 
moon  ;  that  they  fhould  tell  us  the  fize  and  form  of  the  ftars,  as  if  they 
were  juft  come  down  from  them;  that  thofe,  who  fcarcely  know  how  many 
furlongs  it  is  from  Athens  to  Megara,  Ihould  inform  you  exadtly  how  many 
cubits  diftance  the  fun  is  from  the  moon,  fhould  mark  out  the  height  of 
the  air,  and  the  depth  of  the  fea,  defcribe  circles,  from  fquares  upon  tri- 


*  Rain,  hail ,  &Y.]  Even  Lucian’s  Menippus,  we  fee,  could  not  refleft  on  the  works  of 
God  without  admiration ;  but  with  how  much  more  dignity  are  they  confidered  by  the  holy 
Pfalmift  !  ' 

“  O  praife  the  Lord  of  heaven,  praife  him  in  the  height.  Praife  him,  fun  and  moon, 
praife  him  all  ye  ftars;  praife  the  Lord  upon  earth,  ye  dragons  and  all  deeps;  fire  and  hail, 
fnow  and  vapours,  wind  and  ftorm  fulfilling  his  word.”  Pfal.  cxlviii. 

angles. 

D  * 
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* 

angles,  make  fpheres,  and  determine  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  heaven  k- 
Ijelf :  is  it  npt  to,  the  laft  degree  impudent  and  audacious  ?  Wbea  they  talk  of 
things  thus  obfcure  and  unintelligible,  not  merely  to  offer  their  opinions  as 
conjectures,  but  boldly  to  urge  and-  infift  upon  them  :  to  do  every  thing  but 
fwear,  that  the  *  fun  is  a  mafs  of  liquid  fire,  that  the  moon  is  inhabited* 
that  the  ftars  drink  water,  and  that  the  fun  draws  up  the.  moifture  from  the 
fea,  as  with  a  well-rope,  and  diftributes  his  draught  <Jver  the  whole  creation  ? 
How  little  they  agree  upon,  any  one  thing,  and  what. a  variety  of  tenets,  they 
embrace,  is  but  too  evident ;  fprfirft,  with  regard  to  the  world,  their  opi¬ 
nions  are  totally  different.;  fome  affirm, that  it  hath.neither  beginning  nor  end  ; 
fpme,  whom  I  cannot  but  admire,  point  out  to  us  the  manner  of  its  conftrudtion, 
and  :  the  maker  of  it,  a  fupr.eme  deity*  whom  they  worffiip;  as  creator  of  the 
univerfe;  but  they  have  not  told  us  whence  he  came,  nor  where  he  exifts 

neither,  befpre  the  formation  of  this  world,  can  we  have  any  idea  of  time  or. 

# 

FRIEND, 

Thefe  are,  indeed,  bold  and  ,prefumptuous  diviners, 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S, 

9 

But  what  would  you  fay,  my  dear  friend,  were  you  to  hear  them  difputing 
concerning  ideal  and  incorporeal  fubftances,  and  talking  about  finite  and 
infinite  ?  for  this  is  a  principal  matter  of  contention  between  them  ;  fome 
confining  all  things  within  certain  limits,  others  prefcribing  none  ;  fome  af- 
fert  that  there  are  J  many  worlds,  and  laugh  at  thofe  who  affirm  there  is  but 
one;  whilft  §  another,  no  man  of  peace,  gravely  aflures  us  that  war  is  the 
original  parent  of  all  things.  Need  I  mention  to  you  their  ftrange  opinions 

*  The  fun  h9  &,c,]  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  one  of  the  Ionic  philofopheri, 
born  at  Clazomene,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  ferentieth  Olympiad,  '  See  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
Laert. 

f  Ideal-]  Alluding  to  the  dodtrines  of  Plato  and  AriftotJe, 

J  Many  worlds.]  This  was  the  opinion  of  Democritus,  who  held  that  there  were  infinite 
worlds  in  infinite  fpace,  according  to  all  circumftances,  fome  of  which  are  not  only  like  to  one . 
another,  but  every  way  fo  perfe&ly  and  abfolutely  equal,  that  there  is  no  difference  betwixt 

them.  See  Plutarch  andTully,  Quell.  Acad. 

♦ 

$  Another .]  Empedocles,  of  Agrigentum,  a  Pythagorean ;  he  held  that  there  are  two  prini- 
pipal  powers  in  nature,  amity  and  difeord,-  and  that 

Sometimes,  by  friendfhip,  all  are  knit  in  one, 

Soj&etimet,  by  difeord,  fever'd  and  undone. 

Sep  Stanley's  Lives,  of  the  Philofcphers, ,  page  43a ^  , 

concerning 
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concerning  the  deities  ?  One  fays,  that  *  Number  is  a  god  ;  others  fwear  by 
-J*  Dogs,  Geefe,  and  Plane-trees  :  fome  give  the  rule  of  every  thing  to  one 
god  alone,  and  take  away  all  power  from  the  reft,  a  fcarcity  of  deities  which 
I  could  not  well  brook  :  others  more  liberal,  increafed  the  number  of  gods, 
and  gave  to  each  his  feparate  province  and  employment,  calling  one  the  firft, 

4 

and  alloting  to  others  the  fecond  or  third  rank  of  divinity.  Some  held  that 
gods  were  incorporeal,  and  without  form  ;  others  fuppofed  him  to  have  a 
body.  It  was  by  no  means  univerfally  acknowleged  that  the  gods  took  cog- 
nifance  of  human  affairs ;  fome  there  were  who  exempted  them  from  all 
care  and  folicitude,  as  we  exonerate  our  old  men  from  bufinefs  and  trouble; 
bringing  them  in  like  fo  many  mute  attendants  on  the  ftagc.  There  are 
fome  too,  who  go  beyond  all  this,  and  deny  that  there  are  any  gods  at  all, 
but  affert  that  the  world  is  left  without  any  guide  or  matter* 

I  could  not  tell  how  to  refufe  my  affent  to  thefe  high-founding  and  long- 

* 

bearded  gentlemen,  and  yet  could  find  no  argument  amongft  them  all,  that 
had  not  been  refuted  by  fome  or  other  of  them ;  often  was  I  on  the  point  of 
giving  credit  to  one,  when,  as  Homer  fays, 

X  To  other  thoughts. 

My  heart  inclin’d. 

The  only  way,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  all  my  doubts,  was,  I  thought, 
to  make  a  bird  of  myfelf,  and  fly  up  to  heaven  :  this  my  own  eager  defires 


*  Number.]  Alluding  to  the  doafine  of  Pythagoras,  according  to  whom,  number  is  the 
principle  molt  providential  of  all  heaven  and  earth,  the  root  of  divine  beings,  of  gods  and  dae¬ 
mons,  the  fountain  and  root  of  all  things ;  that  which,  before  all  things,  exirts  in  the  divine 
mind’  from  which,  and  out  of  which,  all  things  are  digelied  into  order,  and  remain  numbered 
by  an  indifloluble  feries.  The  whole  fyliem  of  the  Pythagoreans  is  at  large  explained  arid 
illuftrated  by  Stanley.  See  his  Lives  of  Philofophers,  page  377. 

f  Dogs,  Gec/e,  £*.]  See  our  author’s  Au<Stion  of  Lives,  where  Socrates  fwears  by  the  Dog 
and  the  Plane-tree. 

This  was  called  the  or  oath  of  Rhadattianthus,  who,  as  Porphyry  informs, 

us,  made  a  law  that  men  fhould  fwear,  if  they  needs  mufl  fwear,  by  geefe,  dogs,  &c- 
imt  rut  im  that  they  might  not,  on  every  trifling  occafion,  call  in  the 

name  of  the  gods;  this  is  a  kind  of  religious  reafon,  the  cuftom  was  therefore,  Porphyry  tells 
us,  adopted  by  the  wife  and  pious  Socrates.  Lucian,  however,  who  laughs  at  every  thing 
here  (as  well  as  the  place  above  quoted  ',  ridicules  him  for  it. 

+  To  other ,  &c.l  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  ix.  1.30a.  Pope  tranflates  it  badly, 

f  7 

.  — ■  Wifdoiri  held  my  hand. 

Homer  fays  nothing  but— my  mind  chang’d*, 

reprefented 
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rcprefented  as  probable,  and  the  fable- writer  *  iEfop  confirmed  it,  who  car¬ 
ries  up,  not  only  his  eagles,  but  his  beetles,  and  camels  thither.  To  make 

t 

wings  for  myfelf,  was  impoflible,  but  to  fit  thofe  of  a  vultur  and  an  eagle  to 
my  body,  might,  I  imagined,  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  I  refolved,  there¬ 
fore,  to  try  the  experiment,  and  cut  off  the  right  wing  of  one,  and  the  left 
of  the  other  ;  bound  them-  on  with  thongs,  and  at  the  extremities  made 
loops  for  my  hands  ;  then  raifing  myfelf  by  degrees,  juft  iki named  above 
the  ground,  like  the  geefe.  When  finding  my  projedt  fucceed,  I  made  a' 
bold  pufh,  got  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  from  thence  Hid  down  to  the 
theatre.  Having  got  fo  far  without  danger  or  difficulty,  I  began  to  medi¬ 
tate  greater  things,  and  fetting  off  from  J  Parnethes  or  Hymettus,  flew  to 
§  Geranea,  and  from  thence  to  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Corinth,  from  thence 
over  ||  Pholoe  and  Erymanthus,  quite  to  Taygetus.  And  now,  refolving  to 
ftrike  a  bold  ftroke,  as  I  was  already  become  a  high  flyer,  and  perfedt  in  my 
art,  1  no  longer  confined  myfelf  to  chicken  flights,  but  getting  upon  Olym¬ 
pus,  and  taking  a  little  light  provifion  with  me,  I  made  thebeft  of  my  way 
diredlly  towards  heaven  :  the  extreme  height  which  I  foared  to  brought  on 
a  gicldinefs  at  firft,  but  this  foon  went  off :  and  when  I  got  as  far  as  the 
moon,  having  left  a  number  of  clouds  behind  me,  I  found  a  wearinefs,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  my  vultur  wing  ;  I  halted,  therefore,  to  reft  myfelf  a  little,  and 
looking  down  from  thence  upon  the  earth,  like  Homer’s  Jupiter,  beheld 
the  places 

4-  Where  the  brave  Mycians  prove  their  martial  force, 

And  hardy  Thracians  tamo  the  favage  horfe; 

Then  India,  Perfia,  and  all-conquYmg  Greece. 

which  gave  me  wonderful  pleafure  and  fatisfadtion. 

*  JEfop One  of  the  fables  here  alluded  to  is  yet  extant  amongft  thofe  afcribed  to  ^Efop, 
but  that  concerning  the  camel  I  never  met  with. 

t  Acropolis .]  That  part  of  Athens  which  was  called  the  upper  city,  in  oppofition  to  the 
uxortftfoXife  or  lower  city  :  the  Acropolis  was  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock. 

$  Parnethes  or  Hpmittus Mountains  near  Athens. 

§  Geranea .3  A  mountain  between  Geranea  and  Corinth. 

||  Pholoe ,  A  high  mountain  in  Arcadia,  to  the  weft  of  Elis :  .Erymanthus,  another, 

bordering  upon  Achaia.  Taygetus,  another,  reaching  northwards,  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Arcadia. 

4  Hrhere>  £sV.]  Sec  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xiii.  1.  4. 

FRIEND. 


i 
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FRIEND. 

Let  me  have  an  exadl  account  of  all  your  travels,  I  befeech  you,  omit 
not  the  lead  particular,  but  give  me  your  obfervations  upon  every  thing ;  I 
expert  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  form  and  figure  of  the  earth,  and  how 
it  all  appeared  to  you  from  fuch  an  eminence. 

M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

And  fo  you  fliall ;  afcend,  therefore,  in  imagination  with  me  to  the  moon, 
and  confider  the  fituation  and  appearance  of  the  earth  from  thence  :  fuppofe 
it  to  feem,  as  it  did  to  me,  much  lefs  than  the  moon,  infomuch,  that  when 
I  firft  looked  down,  I  could  not  find  the  high  mountains,  and  the  great  fea  ; 
and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  *  Rhodian  Colofius,  and  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
ihould  not  have  known  where  the  earth  flood.  At  length,  however,  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fun-beams,  the  ocean  appeared,  and  fliewed  me  the  land, 
when,  keeping  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it,  I  beheld  clearly  and  diflindtly  every 
thing  that  was  doing  upon  earth,  not  only  whole  nations  and  cities,  but  all 
the  inhabitants  of  them,  whether  waging  war,  cultivating  their  fields,  trying 
caufes,  or  any  thing  elfe ;  their  women,  animals,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  was 
before  me. 

FRIEND. 

Moft  improbable,  all  this,  and  contradictory ;  you  told  me  but  juft  be¬ 
fore,  that  the  earth  was  fo  little  by  its  great  diftance,  that  you  could  fcarce 
find  it,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Coloflus,  would  not  have  appeared 
at  all ;  and  now,  on  a  fudden,  like  another  Lynceus,  you  can  fpy  out  men, 
trees,  animals,  nay,  I  fuppofe,  even  a  fleas  neft,  if  you  chofe  it. 

MENIPPUS. 

I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  what  I  had  forgot  to  mention. 
When  I  beheld  the  earth,  but  could  not  diflinguilh  the  objedts  upon  it,  on 
account  of  the  immenfe  diftance,  I  was  horribly  vexed  at  it,  and  ready  to 

cry,  when,  on  a  fudden,  'f  Empedocles  the  philofopher  ft  cod  behind  me, 

* 

all  over  afhes,  as  black  as  a  coal,  and  dreadfully  fcorched :  when  I  favv  him, 

*  Rhodian  Colojfiis  ]  See  note  on  this  in  a  former  (dialogue. 

•j*  Empedocles .]  It  is  reported  of  Empedocles,  that  he  went  to^Etna,  where  he  leaped  into  the 
fire,  that  he  might  leave  behind  him  an  opinion  that  he  was  a  god,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
diicovered  by  one  of  hisfandals,  which  the  fire  call  up  again,  for  hisfandals  were  of  bra fs.  See 
Stanley’s  Lives  of  the  Philofophers.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  differently  by  differ- 
entauthors.  This  was,  however,  the  generally  received  fable.  Lucian,  with  an  equal  degree 
of  probability,  carries  him  up  to  the  moon. 

Vol.  II.  F  f 
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I  mu  ft  own  I  was  frightened,  and  took  him  for  fome  daemon  of  the  moon  ; 
but  he  came  up  to  me,  and  cried  out,  €t  Menippus,  don’t  be  afraid, 

*  I  am  no  god,  why  calPft  thou  me  divine  ? 

I  am  Empedocles  the  naturalift :  after  I  had  leaped  into  the  furnace,  a  va¬ 
pour  from  /Etna,  carried  me  up  hither,  and  here  I  live  in  the  moon,  and 
feed  upon  dew  :  I  am  come  to  free  you  from  your  prefent  diftrefs.”  Ci  You 

9 

are  very  kind,  faid  I,  moft  noble  Empedocles,  and  when  I  flyback  to  Greece, 

I  Avail  not  forget  to  pay  my  devotions  to  you  in  the  tunnel  of  my  chimney 
every  new  moon.”  <4  Think  not,  replied  he,  that  !  do  this  for  the  fake  of 
any  reward  I  might  expedl  for  it ;  by  'f  Endymion,  that  is  not  the  cafe,  but  I 
was  really  grieved  to  fee  you  fo  uneafy  :  and  now,  how  fhall  we  contrive  to 
make  you  fee  clear?”  Cf  That,  by  Jove,  faid  I,  I  cannot  guefs,  unlefs  you 
can  take  off  this  mi  ft  from  my  eyes,  for  they  are  horribly  dim  at  prefent; 
you  have  brought  the  remedy  along  with  you.”  “  How  fo  !” — 44  Have  you  not 
got  an  eagle’s  wing  ?” — c*True,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  an  eye  ?”■— 44  An 
eagle,  you  know,  is  more  fharp-fighted  than  any  other  creature,  and  the  on¬ 
ly  one  that  can  look  againft  the  fun  :  your  true  royal  bird  is  known  by  never 
winking  at  the  rays,  be  they  ever  fo  ftrong.” — 44  So  I  have  heard,  and  I  am 
forty  I  did  not,  before  I  came  up,  take  out  my  own  eyes  and  put  in  the 
eagle’s ;  thus  imperfedt,  to  be  fure,  I  am  nor  royally  furniflied,  but  a  kind  of 
baftard  bird.” — 84  You  may  have  one  royal  eye,  for  all  that,  if  you  pleale;  it 
is  only  when  you  rile  up  to  fly,  holding  the  vuliur’s  wing  Hill,  and  moving 
the  eagle’s  only;  by  which  means,  you  will  fee  clearly  with  one,  though  not 
at  all  with  the  other.” — 44  That  will  do,  and  is  fufficient  for  me;  I  have  often 
feen  fmiths,  and  other  art  ills,  look  with  one  eye  only,  to  make  their  work 
the  truer.”  This  converfation  ended,  Empedocles  vanifhed  into  frnoke,  and 
I  law  no  more  of  him.  I  adted  as  he  advifed  me,  and  no  fooner  moved  my 
eagle’s  wing,  than  a  great  light  came  all  around  me,  and  I  faw  every  thing 
as  clear  as  poffihle  :  looking  down  to  earth,  I  beheld  diftindtly  cities  and 
men,  and  every  thing  that  pafl'ed  amongft  them ;  not  only  what  they  did 

openly,  but  whatever  was  going  on  at  home,  and  in  their  own  houfes,  where 
they  thought  to  conceal  it.  1  faw  %  Ptolemy  committing  inceft  with  his 

*  1  aw,  £sV.]  See  Homer’s  OdyflTey,  b.  xvi.  1.  187.  The  fpeech  ofUlyfles  to  his  Ton,  011 
the  discovery. 

+  By  When  Empedocles  is  got  into  the  moon,  Lucian  makes  him  fwear  by 

Endymion,  in  complement  to  his  fovereign  lady. 

%  Ptohmj  j  Huevgctes.  According  to  Herodian,  lie  afterwards  married  her. 

After, 
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fifter ;  Lyfimachus  betrayed  by  his  ^  fon ;  Antiochus  intriguing  with  his 
f  mother-in-law;  Alexander  the  Theflalian,  flain  by  his  wife  ;  X  Antigonus 
in  adultery  with  his  daughter-in-law ;  and  Attalus  poifoned  by  his  fon  :  in 
another  place,  I  faw  Arfaces  killing  his  wife,  and  the  eunuch  Arbaces  draw¬ 
ing  his  fword  upon  Arfaces ;  Spartan,  the  Mede,  dragged  by  the  heels  fom 
the  banquet  by  his  guards,  and  knocked  o7  the  head  with  a  cup.  In  the 
palaces  of  Scythia  and  Thrace,  the  fame  wickcdnefs  was  going  forward;  and 
nothing  could  I  fee  but  murtherers,  adulterers,  confpirators,  ravifhers,  falfe- 

fwearers,  men  in  perpetual  terrors,  and  betrayed  by  their  deareft  friends  and 
acquaintance. 

Such  was  the  employment  of  kings  and  great  men  :  in  private  houfcs  there 
was  fomething  more  ridiculous ;  there  I  faw  Hermodorus  the  Epicurean 
forfwearing  himfclf  for  a  thouland  drachmas  ;  Agathocles  the  Stoic  quar¬ 
reling  with  his  difciples  about  the  falary  for  tuition  ;  Ciinias  the  orator  ftcal- 
ing  a  phial  out  of  the  temple  ;  and  Herophilus  the  Cynic  fleepingin  a  bawdy- 
houfe  :  not  to  mention  a  thoufand  others,  who  were  undermining  walls,  liti¬ 
gating  in  the  forum,  extorting  money,  or  lending  it  upon  ufury;  a  fight, 
upon  the  whole,  of  wonderful  variety. 

FRIEND. 

It  muft  have  been  very  entertaining;  let  us  have  it  all,  I  defire. 

MENIPPUS. 

I  had  much  ado  to  fee,  to  relate  it  to  you  is  impofiible ;  it  was  like  Ho¬ 
mer’s  §  fliield,  on  one  fide  were  feafting  and  nuptials,  on  the  other  har- 
ranguing  and  decrees ;  here  a  facrifice,  and  there  a  burial ;  the  Getse  at 
war,  the  Scythians  travelling  in  their  caravans,  the  ^Egyptians  tilling  then- 
fields,  the  Phoenicians  merchandizing,  the  Cilicians  robbing  and  plundering, 
the  Spartans  flogging  their  children,  and  the  Athenians  perpetually  quarrel¬ 
ing  and  going  to  law  with  one  another. 

When  all  this  was  doing,  at  the  fame  time,  you  may  conceive  what  a 
ftrange  medley  this  appeared  to  me;  it  was  juft  as  if  a  number  of  dancers,  or 

*  Agathocles. 

•j*  Mother-in-law.]  Stratonice. 

J  Antigonus .]  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  this  flory  in  any  author,  nor  can  the  com¬ 
mentators  inform  us  who  this  Antigonus  was  5  two  or  three  other  private  hi  {lories  are  here  allud¬ 
ed  to,  which,  at  this  di fiance  of  time,  vve  are  unacquainted  with,  though  the  fadls  were  probably 
at  that  time  well  known,  and  remembered  by  every  body. 

§  Shield.]  Of  Achilles.  See  the  18th  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Ff  2 
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rather  fingers  were  met  together,  and  every  one  was  ordered  to  leave  the  cho¬ 
rus,  and  ling  his  own  fong,  each  ftriving  to  drown  the  others  voice,  by 
bawling  as  loud  as  he  could  ;  you  may  imagine  what  kind  of  a  concert  this 
would  make. 

FRIEND. 

Truly  ridiculous  and  confufed  no  doubt. 


M  E  N  I  P  P  U  S. 

And  yet  * * * §  fuch,  my  friend,  are  all  the  poor  performers  upon  earth,  and 

•  i 

of  fuch  is  compofed  the  difcordant  mufic  of  human  life;  the  voices  not  only 
diflonant  and  inharmonious,  but  the  forms  and  habits  all  differing  from  each 
other,  moving  in  various  directions,  and  agreeing  in  nothing,  till  at  length 
the  great  matter  of  the  choir  drives  every  one  of  them  from  the  ftage, 
and  tells  him  he  is  no  longer  wanted  there ;  then  all  are  filent,  and  no  longer 
dittui  b  each  other  with  their  harfh  and  jarring  difcord.  But  in  this  wide  and 
extenfive  theatre,  full  of  various  fhapes  and  forms,  every  thing  was  matter 
of  laughter  and  ridicule :  above  all,  I  could  not  help  frmling  at  thofe  who 
quarrel  about  the  boundaries  of  their  little  territory,  and  fancy  themfelves 
great  becaufe  they  occupy  a  X  Sicyonian  field,  or  pofiefs  that  part  of  Mara¬ 
thon  which  borders  on  Oenoe,  or  are  matters  of  a  thoufand  acres  in  Achar- 
nze;  when,  after  all,  tome,  who  looked  from  above,  Greece  was  but  four 
fingers  in  breadth,  and  Attica  a  very  ftnall  portion  of  it  indeed.  I  could  not 
but  think  how  little  thefe  rich  men  had  to  be  proud  of ;  he  who  was  lord  of 
the  moft  extenfive  country  owned  a  fpot  that  appeared  to  me  about  as  large 
as  one  of  Epicurus’s  atoms.  When  I  looked  down  upon  Peloponnefus,  and  be¬ 
held  §  Cynuria,  I  reflected  with  aftonifliment  on. the  number  of  Argives  and 
Lacedaemonians  who  fell  in  one  day,  fighting  for  a  piece  of  land  no  bigger 
than  an  ./Egyptian  lentile ;  and  when  I  faw  a  man  brooding  over  his  gold, 
and  boafting  that  he  had  got  four  cups  or  eight  rings,  I  laughed  moft  heartily 


*  Such  my  friend ,  How  juft  and  elegant  is  this  companion  ! 

*j*  M  after.}  Greek,  o 

X  Sicyonian  ]  Sicyon  was  a  city  near  Corinth,  famous  for  the  richnefs  and  felicity  of  its  foil* 

§  Cynuria  ]  The  famous  Ager  Cynurius,  a  little  diftridt  of  Laconia,  on  the  confines  of  Ar- 
golis  ;  the  Argives  and  Spartans,  whom  it  laid  between,  agreed  to  decide  the  property  of  it  by 
three  hundred  men  of  a  fide  in  the  field  :  the  battle  was  bloody  and  defperate,  only  one  man  re¬ 
maining  alive,  Cthryades,  the  Lacedemonian,  who  immediately,  though  covered  with  wounds, 
raifed  a  trophy,  which  he  inferibed  with  his  own  blood,  to  Jupiter  Tropseus.  This  vidtory 
the  Spartans,  who  from  that  time  had  quiet  pofleffion  of  the  field,  yearly  celebrated  with  a  fefti- 
val,  to  commemorate  the  event. 
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at  him  :  whilft  the  whole  ||  Pangseus,  with  all  its  mines,  feemed  no  larger 
than  a  grain  of  millet. 

FRIEND. 

A  fine  fight  you  muft  have  had ;  but  how  did  the  cities  and  the  men 
look  ? 

MENIPPUS. 

You  have  often  feen  a  croud  of  ants  running  to  and  fro  in  and  out  of  their 
city,  fome  turning  up  a  bit  of  dung,  others  dragging  a  bean-fheU,  or  run¬ 
ning  away  with  half  a  grain  of  wheat.  I  make  no  doubt  but  they  have  ar¬ 
chitects,  demagogues,  fenators,  muficians,  and  philofophers  amongft  them. 
Men,  my  friend,  are  exadtly  like  thefe:  if  you  approve  not  of  the  compari- 
fon,  recolledt,  if  you  pleafe,  the  ancient  Theffalian  fables,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  *  Myrmidons,  a  moft  warlike  nation,  fprung  originally  from 
pifmires. 

When  I  had  thus  feen  and  diverted  myfelf  with  everything,  I  (hook  my 
wings,  and  flew  off, 

f  To  join  the  facred  fenate  of  the  Ikies. 

p 

Scarce  had  I  gone  a  furlong,  when  the  Moon,  in  a  foft  female  voice,  cried 
out  to  me,  “  Menippus,  will  you  carry  fomething  for  me  to  Jupiter,  fo 
may  your  journey  be  profperous.”  “  With  all  my  heart,  faid  I,  if  it  is  nothing 
very  heavy.”  “  Only  a  meflage,  replied  ihe,  a  fmall  petition  to  him : 
my  patience  is  abfolutely  worn  out  by  the  philofophers,  who  are  perpetually 
difputing  about  me,  who  I  am,  of  what  lize,  how  it  happens  that  I  am 
fometimes  round  and  full,  at  others  cut  in  half,  fome  fay  I  am  inhabited, 
others  that  I  am  only  a  looking-glafs  hanging  over  the  fea,  and  a  hundred 
conjectures  of  this  kind ;  even  my  |  light,  they  fay,  is  none  of  my  own, 

||  Pang&us.]  A  mountain  of  Thrace.  Dion  Caflius  places  it  near  Philippi.  It  was  fuppofed 
to  have  abounded  in  golden  mines  in  fome  parts  of  it. 

*  Myrmidons .]  When  ^Eacus  was  king  of  Theflaly,  his  kingdom  was  almofi  depopulated  by  a 
dreadful  pefiilence  ;  he  prayed  to  Jupiter  to  avert  the  dillemper,  and  dreamed  that  he  faw  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  ants  creep  out  of  an  old  oak,  which  were  immediately  turned  into  men  ; 
when  he  awoke,  the  dream  was  fulfilled,  and  he  found  his  kingdom  more  populous  than  ever; 
from  that  time  the  people  were  called  Myrmidons.  Such  is  the  fable,  which  owed  its  rife  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  name  of  Myrmidons,  which  it  was  fuppofed  muft  come  from  an  ant,  or 

pifmire. — To  fome  fuch  trifling  circum fiances  as  thefe  we  are  indebted  for  half  the  fables  of 
antiquity. 

f  To  join ,  &V.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  1.  294. 

+  My  light .]  This  was  the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  more  accurate  ob- 
fervations  of  modern  philofophy. 
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but  ftolen  from  the  Sun  ;  thus  endeavouring  to  fet  me  and  my  brother  toge¬ 
ther  by  the  cars,  not  content  with  abufing  him,  and  calling  him  a  hot  {tone, 
and  a  mats  of  fire.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  no  ftranger  to  what  thefe  men, 
who  look  fo  grave  and  fower  all  day,  are  doing  o’nights ;  but  I  fee  and  fay 
nothing,  not  thinking  it  decent  to  lay  open  their  vile  and  abominable  lives  to 
the  public ;  for  when  I  catch  them  committing  adultery,  thieving,  or  prac- 
tiling  any  of  their  nodturnal  tricks,  I  wrap  myfelf  up  in  a  cloud,  that  I  may 
not  expofe  to  the  world  a  parcel  of  old  fellows,  who,  in  fpite  of  their  long 
beards,  and  profeffions  of  virtue,  are  guilty  of  every  vice,  and  yet  they  are 
always  railing  at  and  abufing  me.  I  fivear  by  night,  I  have  often  refolved 
to  move  farther  off  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  their  bufy  tongues  ;  and  I  beg 
you  would  tell  Jupiter  that  I  cannot  pofiibly  flay  here  any  longer,  unlefs  he 
will  dcftroy  thefe  naturalifts,  Hop  the  mouths  of  the  logicians,  throw  down 
the  Portico,  burn  the  Academy,  and  make  an  end  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Peripatus;  fo  may  I  enjoy  at  laft  a  little  reft,  which  thefe  fellows  are  perpe¬ 
tually  difturbing.” — cc  It  fhallbe  done/*  faid  I,  and  away  I  fet  out  for  heaven, 
where 

*  No  tracks  of  beafts,  or  figns  of  men  are  found. 

In  a  little  time  the  earth  was  invifible,  and  the  moon  appeared  very  fmall; 
and  now,  leaving  the  fun  on  my  right  hand,  I  flew  amongft  the  flars,  and 
on  the  third  day  reached  my  journey’s  end.  At  firft  I  intended  to  fly  in,  juft 
as  I  was,  thinking,  that  being  half  an  eagle,  I  fhould  not  be  difeovered,  as 
that  bird  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Jupiter’s,  but  then  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  be  found  out  by  my  vultur’s  wing,  and  laid  hold  on  :  deeming 
it,  therefore,  mod  prudent  not  to  run  the  hazard,  I  went  up,  and  knocked 
at  the  door  :  Mercury  heard  me,  and  afking  my  name,  went  off  imme¬ 
diately,  and  carried  it  to  his  mafter;  foon  after  I  was  let  in,  and,  trembling 
and  quaking  with  fear,  found  all  the  gods  fitting  together,  and  feemingly 
not  a  little  alarmed  at  my  appearance  there,  expediting,  probably,  that  they 
fhould  foon  have  a  number  of  winged  mortals  travelling  up  to  them  in  the 

fame  manner :  when  Jupiter,  looking  at  me  with  a  moft  fevere  and  Ti¬ 
tanic  countenance,  cried  out, 

*  No  tracks ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  OdyfTey,  book  x.  1.  1 13. 

•f  Titanic.']  i.  e.  Such  a  countenance  as  he  put  on  when  he  flew  the  rebellious  Ti¬ 
tans. 
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*  Say  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thy  country,  name. 

Thy  parents  — - — 

At  this  I  thought  I  fhould  have  died  with  fear  ;  I  flood  motionlefs,  and 
aftoniflied  at  the  awfulnefs  and  majefty  of  his  voice  ;  but  recovering  myfelf 
in  a  Ihort  time,  I  related  to  him  every  thing  from  the  beginning,  how  de- 
iirous  I  was  of  knowing  fublime  truths,  how  I  went  to  the  philofophers,  and 
hearing  them  contradidl  one  another,  and  driven  to  defpair,  thought  on  the 
fchcme  of  making  me  wings,  with  all  that  had  happened  in  my  journey 
quite  up  to  heaven.  I  then  delivered  the  meflage  to  him  from  the  Moon, 
at  which,  foftening  his  contracted  brow,  he  fmiled  at  me,  and  cried, 
<fi  What  were  Otus  and  Ephialtes  in  comparifon  of  Menippus,  who  has 
thus  dared  to  fly  up  to  heaven  :  but  come,  we  now  invite  you  to  fupper  with 
us,  to-morrow  we  will  attend  to  your  bufinefs,  and  difmifs  you.”  At  thcfe 
words  he  rofe  up  and  went  to  that  part  of  heaven  where  every  thing  from  below 
could  be  heard  moft  diftindtly;  for  this,  it  feems,  was  the  time  appointed 
to  hear  petitions.  As  we  went  along,  he  afked  me  feverai  queftions  about 
earthly  matters;  fuch  as,  st  How  much  corn  is  there  at  prefent  in  Greece  ? 
had  you  a  hard  winter  laft  year  ?  and  did  your  cabbages  want  rain  ?  is  any  of 
{Phidias’s  family  alive  now?  what  is  the  reafon  that  the  Athenians  have 
left  off  facrificing  to  me  for  fo  many  years?  do  they  think  of  building  up 
the  Olympian  temple  again?  are  the  thieves  taken  that  robbed  the  Dodo- 
naan  ?”  When  I  had  anfwered  all  thefe,  “  Pray,  Menippus,  faid  he,  what 
does  mankind  really  think  of  me  ?”  <c  How  fliould  they  think  of  you,  faid  I, 
but  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  that  you  arc  the  great  fovereign  of  the  gods.” 
ct  There  you  jeft,  faid  he ;  I  am  fure,  Pknow  well  enough  how  fond  they  are 


•  Say  who,  fee.]  See  Homer’s  OdyfTey,  A.  v.  170. 

*f*  Otus .]  Otus  and  Ephialtes  were  two  giants  of  an  enormous  lize  ;  fome  of  the  ancients, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  exa<Sl  in  their  meafurement,  allure  us  that,  at  nine  years  old,  they  weie 
nine  cubits  round,  and  thirty-lix  high,  and  grew  in  proportion,  till  they  thought  proper  to  at¬ 
tack,  and  endeavour  to  dethrone  Jupiter;  for  which  purpole  they  piled  mount  Oilu  and  Pclion 
upon  Olympus,  made  Mars  prilbner,  and  played  feverai  tricks  of  this  kind,  till  Diana,  by  ar¬ 
tifice  fubdued  them,  contriving,  fome  way  or  other,  to  make  them  fhoot  their  arrows  again  If, 
and  deftroy  each  other,  after  which  Jupiter  lent  them  down  to  Tartarus.  Some  attribute  to 
Apollo  the  honour  of  conquering  them.  This  ffory  has  been  explained,  and  allegorized, 
tmd  tortured  fo  many  different  ways,  that  it  is  noteafy  to  unravel  the  foundation  of  it. 

{  Phidias's,  ]  Jupiter  thought  himfelf,  we  may  fuppofe,  much  obliged  to  Phidias  for 
the -famous  flatue  which  he  had  made  of  him,  and  therefore,  in  return,  complaifantly  enquires 
after  his  family. 
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of  novelty,  though  you  will  not  own  it:  there  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  I 
was  held  in  fome  eftimation,  when  I  was  the  great  phyfician,  when  I  was 
every  thing,  in  Ihort, 

*  When  ftreets,  and  lanes,  and  all  was  full  of  Jove. 

Pifa  and  £  Dodona  were  diftinguilhed  above  every  place,  and  I  could  not 
fee  for  the  frnoke  of  facrifices ;  but,  fince  Apollo  has  fet  up  his  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  iEfculapius  pradtifes  phyfic  at  Pergamus;  fince  temples  have 
been  eredted  to  §  Bendis  at  Thrace,  to  Anubis  in  iEgypt,  and  to  Diana  at 
Ephefus,  every  body  runs  after  them  ;  with  them  they  feaft,  to  them  they 
offer  up  their  hecatombs,  and  think  it  honour  enough  fora  worn-out  god  as 
I  am,  if  they  facrifice  once  in  fix  years  at  Olympia ;  whilft  my  altars  are  as 
cold  and  negledted  as  ||  Plato’s  laws,  or  the  fyllogiftns  of  Chryfippus.” 

With  this  and  fuch-like  chat  we  pafled  away  the  time,  till  we  came  to 
the  place  where  the  petitions  were  to  be  heard  :  here  we  found  feveral  holes, 
with  covers  to  them,  and  clofe  to  every  one  was  placed  a  golden  chair.  Ju¬ 
piter  fat  down  in  the  firft  he  came  to,  and  lifting  up  the  lid,  liftened  to  the 
prayers,  which,  as  you  may  fuppofe,  were  of  various  kinds;  I  {looped 
down  and  heard  feveral  of  them  myfelf ;  fuch  as,  O  Jupiter,  grant  me  a 
large  empire  !”  “  O  Jupiter,  may  my  leeks  and  onions  flourifh  and  increafe.,, 

Grant,  Jupiter,  that  my  father  may  die  foon  !”  cc  Grant  I  may  furvive 
mv  wife  !”  “  Grant,  I  may  not  be  difcovered,  whilft  I  lay  wait  for  my  bro¬ 
ther  !”  “  Grant  that  I  may  get  my  caufe!”  “  Grant  that  I  may  be  crowned 
at  Olympia  !”  One  failor  afked  for  a  north-wind,  another  for  a  fouth ;  the 
hufbandman  prayed  for  rain,  and  the  fuller  for  fun-fhine  :  Jupiter  heard 
them  all,  but  did  not  promife  every  body, 


t 


of  fome  the  juft  rcqueft. 


He  heard  propitious,  and  denied  the  reft. 


*  Urbcn  fired  s."\  From  A  rat  us. 

t  Pifa .]  A  city  of  Elis,  where  there  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
public  games  celebrated  every  fifth  year. 

I  Dodona .]  A  city  of  Thefialy,  where  there  was  a  temple  to  Jove  ;  this  was  likewife  the  feat 
of  the  famous  oracle. 

§  Bendis .]  A  goddefs  worshipped  in  Thrace.  Hefy chius  fays  this  was  only  another  name 
for  Diana.  See  Strabo. 

jj  I'lato  s  iWi’j.]  Alluding  to  his  republic,  which,  probably,  was  confidered  by  Lucian  and 
others,  as  a  kind  of  Utopian  fyftem. 

4  Of  fome,  £sV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xvi.  1.  250. 
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Thofe  prayers  which  he  thought  right  and  proper  he  let  up  through  the  hole, 
and  blew  the  wicked  and  foolifh  ones  back,  that  they  might  not  rife  to 
heaven  :  one  petition,  indeed,  puzzled  him  a  little;  two  men  alking  favours 
of  him,  diredtly  contrary  to  each  other,  at  the  fame  time,  and  promifing  the 
fame  facrifice  ;  he  was  at  a  lofs  which  to  oblige;  he  became  immediately  a 
perfedt  Academic,  and,  like  *  Pyrrho,  was  held  in  fufpenfe  between  them. 
When  he  had  done  with  the  prayers,  he  fat  down  upon  the  next  chair,  over 
another  hole,  and  liftened  to  thofe  who  were  fwearing  and  making  vows  : 
when  he  had  finifhed  this  bufinefs,  and  deftroyed  Hermodorus,  the  Epicu¬ 
rean,  for  perjury,  he  removed  to  the  next  feat,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
auguries,  oracles,  and  divinations  ;  which  having  difpatched,  he  proceeded 
to  the  hole  that  brought  up  the  fume  of  the  victims,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  facrificer.  Then  he  gave  out  his  orders  to  the  winds  and  ftorms  : 

Let  there  be  rain  to-day  in  Scythia,  lightning  in  Africa,  and  fnow  in 
Greece;  do  you,  Boreas,  blow  in  Lydia,  and,  whilft  Notus  lies  ftill,  let  the 
North  wind  raife  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic,  and  about  a  thoufand  meTures 
of  hail  be  fprinkled  over  Cappadocia.” 

When  Jupiter  had  clone  all  his  bufinefs,  we  repaired  to  the  feafl ;  for  it 
was  now  fupper-rime,  and  Mercury  bade  me  fit  down  by  Pan,  the  Coryban- 
tes,  Attis,  and  sabazius,  a  kind  of  demi-gods,  who  are  admitted  as  vifitors 
there.  Ceres  ferved  us  with  bread,  and  Bacchus  with  wine  ;  Hercules  hand¬ 
ed  about  the  flelh,  Venus  fcattered  myrtles,  and  Neptune  brought  us  fifh ; 
not  to  mention  that  I  got  flyly  a  little  nedtar  and  ambrofia  ;  for  my  friend 
Ganymede,  out  of  good-nature,  if  he  favv  Jove  looking  another  way,  would 
frequently  throw  me  in  a  cup  or  two.  The  greater  gods,  as  -f  Homer  tells 
us  (who,  I  fuppofe,  had  ieen  them  as  well  as  myfelf),  never  tafte  meat  or 
wine,  but  feed  upon  ambrofia,  and  get  drunk  with  nedtar,  at  the  fame  time 
their  greateft  luxury  is,  inftcad  of  vidtuals,  to  fuck  in  the  fumes  that  rife 
from  the  vidtims,  and  the  blood  of  the  facriiices  that  are  coffered  up  to  ’  hem. 
Whilft  we  were  at  fupper,  Apollo  played  on  the  harp,  Silcnns  danced 

*  Pyrrho."]  Of  Elis,  founder  of  the  Sceptic  fec%  who  doubted  of  every  thing.  He  flounfhed 
about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad. 

■j*  Uo?;icr  tells  us.  ] 

Oy  yctg  crtTov  e^acr’,  «  «i0o7r<x  otvov. 

-  Not  the  bread  of  man  their  life  fuflains, 

Nor  wine’s  inflaming  juice  fupplies  their  veins. 

See  Pope’s  HomePs  Iliad,  book  v.  1.  425. 

Gs :  a  cordax, 
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*  a  cord  ax,  and  the  Mufes  repeated  Hefiod’s  Theogony,  and  the  firfl  Ode  of 
Pindar.  When  thefe  recreations  were  over,  we  all  retired,  tolerably  well- 
foaked,  to  bed, 

J  Now  pleafing  reft  had  feal’d  each  mortal  eye. 

And  ev’n  immortal  gods  in  flumber  lye. 

All  but  myfelf  - 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  a  thoufand  things,  and  particularly  how  it 
came  to  pafs  that,  during  fo  long  a  time  §  Apollo  Ihould  never  have  got 
him  a  beard  ;  and  how  there  came  to  be  night  in  heaven,  though  the  fun  is 
always  prefent  there,  and  feafting  with  them.  I  flept  a  little,  and  early  in 
the  morning  Jupiter  ordered  the  crier  to  fucnmon  a  council  of  the  gods; 
and  when  they  were  all  aflembled,  thus  addrefTed  himfelf  to  them. 

cc  The  ftranger,  who  came  here  yefterday,  is  the  chief  caufe  of  my  con¬ 
vening 

philofophers,  and  the  complaints  now  fent  to  us  from  the  Moon  make  it 
immediately  neceflary  to  take  the  affair  into  consideration  :  there  is  lately 

0 

fprung  up  a  race  of  men,  flothful,  quarrelfome,  vain-glorious,  foolifh,  pe¬ 
tulant,  gluttonous,  proud,  abufive,  in  fhort,  what  Homer  calls, 

||  An  idle  burthen  to  the  ground. 

Thefe,  dividing  themfelves  into  fedts,  run  through  all  the  labyrinths  of 
deputation,  calling  themfelves  Stoics,  Academics,  Epicureans,  Peripatetics, 
and  a  hundred  other  names  ftill  more  ridiculous ;  then  wrapping  themfelves 
up  in  the  facred  veil  of  virtue,  they  contract  their  brows,  and  let  down 
their  beards,  under  a  fpecious  appearance  hiding  the  moft  abandoned  profli¬ 
gacy  :  like  one  of  the  players  on  the  Stage,  if  you  ftrip  him  of  his  fine  habits 
wrought  with  gold,  all  that  remains  behind  is  a  ridiculous  fpedtacle  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  contemptible  fellow,  hired  to  appear  there  for  feven  drachmas  :  and  yet 
thefe  men  defpife  every  body,  talk  abfurdly  of  the  gods,  and  drawing  in  a 

'*  Cordax*]  See  Lucian  on*  Dancing. 

]Jrell-foaked,  ]  Greek,  vTro&iQ^tyitzvoi* 

t  Now  pleafing,  See  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad. 

§  Apollo. ]  Apollo  is  always  represented  as  imberbis,  or  without  a  beard,  probably  from  a 
motion  that  Phoebus,  or  the  fun,  muft  be  always  young. 

II  An  idle,  feV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xviii.  1.  134. 
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number  of  .credulous  boys,  roar  to  them  in  -a  tragical  fiyle  about  virtue, 
and  enter  into  deputations  that  are  endlefs  and  unprofitable.  To  their  dif- 
ciples  they  cry  up  fortitude  and  temperance,  a  contempt  of  riches  and  plea- 
fures,  and,  when  alone,  indulge  in  riot  and  debauchery.  The  moft  into¬ 
lerable  of  all  is,  that  though  they  contribute  nothing  towards  the  good  and 

welfare  of  the  community,  though  they  are 

6 

*  Unknown  alike,  in  council  and  in  field  j 

-  * 

♦ 

yet  are  they  perpetually  finding  fault  with,  abufing,  and  reviling  others, 
and  he  is  counted  the  greatefl  amongft  them  who  is  moil;  impudent,  noifv, 
and  malevolent;  if  one  fhould  fay  to  one  of  thefe  fellows  who  fpeak  ill  of 
every  body.  What  fervice  are  you  of  to  the  commonwealth  ?  he  would  re. 
ply,  if  hefpoke  fairly  and  honeftly,  u  To  be  a  fa  i  lor,  ora  foldier,  or  a.huf- 
bandman,  or  a  mechanic,  I  think  beneath  me;  but  I  can  make  a  noife 
and  look  dirty,  wafh  myfelf  in  cold  water,  go  bare- foot  all  winter,  and 
then,  like  Momus,  find  fault  with  every  body  elfe  :  if  any  rich  man  fups 
luxurioufly,  or  keeps  a  miftrefs,  I  rail  at,  and  abufe  him ;  but  if  any 

6 

of  my  friends  or  acquaintance  fall  lick,  and  want  my  afiiftance,  I  take  no 
notice  of  them. 

“  Such,  my  brother  gods,  are  the  f  cattle  which  I  complain  of;  and  of  all 
thefe  the  Epicureans  are  the  word:,  who  aflert,  that  the  gods  take  no  care 
of  human  affairs,  or  look  at  all  into  them  :  it  is  high  time,  my  brethren, 
that  we  fhould  take  this  matter  into  confideration,  for  if  once  they  can  per- 
fuade  the  people  to  believe  thefe  things,  you  mud  all  ftarve;  for  who  will 
facrifice  to  you,  when  they  can  get  nothing  by  it  ?  What  'he  Moon  accufes 
you  of,  you  all  heard  yefterday  from  the  Granger;  confult,  therefore, 
amongft  yourfelves,  and  determine  what  may  beft  promote  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  and  our  own  fecurity.”  When  Jupiter  had  thus  fpoken,  the  affem- 
bly  rung  with  repeated  cries,  of  thunder,  and  lightning !  burn,  confume, 
deftroy  !  down  with  them  into  the  pit,  to  Tartarus,  and  the  giants  !  Jove, 
however,  once  more  commanding  filence,  cried  out,  It  fhall  be  done  as 
you  defire  ;  they  and  their  philofophy  fhall  perifh  together:  but  at  prelent, 
no  punifhments  mult  be  inflicted  ;  for  thefe  four  months  to  come,  as  you  all 


*  Unknown^  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  1.  238. 

f  Cattle .]  Greek,  %/x^ara,  what  Virgil  calls  ignavum  pecus 

G  g  2 
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know,  it  is  a  folemn  feaft,  and  I  have  declared  a  truce :  next  year,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fpring,  my  lightning  Ihall  deftroy  them. 

“  As  to  Menippus,  firft  cutting  off  his  wings  that  he  may  not  come  here 
again ;  let  Mercury  carry  him  down  to  the  earth.” 

Saying  this,  he  broke  up  the  afiembly,  and  Mercury  taking  me  up  by 
my  right  ear,  brought  me  down,  and  left  me  yefterday  evening  in  the  Cera- 
micus.  And  now,  my  friend,  you  have  heard  every  thing  I  had  to  tell  you 
from  heaven  ;  I  muft  take  my  leave,  and  carry  this  good  news  to  the  philo- 
fophers,  who  are  walking  in  the  Poecile. 


THE 


THE 


DOUBLE  INDICTMENT, 

A  DIALOGUE. 

♦ 

This  Title  is  taken  from  the  latter  part  of  the  little  Piece  before  us;  where  Lucian, 

a 

in  a  moft  ingenious  Manner  defends  his  own  Method  of  Writing ,  againjl  thof  Critics 
who  blamed  him  for  leaving  Oratory ,  Declamation ,  and  Philofophy ,  to  fport  in  the 
more pleafing  Walk  of  eafy  Dialogue*  hie  ridicules  the  Logicians ,  laughs  at  the 
Epicureans ,  and  diverts  himfelf  with  the  Platonic  and  Socratic  Difpuiants .  1' he 
whole  is  full  of  excellent  Satire ,  and  fenfible  Reflections . 

JUPITER,  MERCURY,  JUSTICE,  PAN,  &c. 

JUPITER* 

$ 

A  Plague  on  thofe  philofophers,  who  fay,  that  the  gods  alone  enjoy  true 

felicity  !  if  they  knew  what  troubles  we  go  through  for  mankind,  they 
would  not  call  us  happy,  merely  becaufe  we  have  a  little  nedtar  and  ambro- 
fia,  or  place  fuch  implicit  faith  in  that  blind  impoftor  Homer,  who  tells 
fuch  Rories  of  our  blifs  above,  and  talks  about  things  in  heaven,  when  he 
cannot  fo  much  as  fee  what  paffesupon  earth.  There  is  the  poor  Sun,  clothed 
with  fire,  and  fhining  with  his  rays,  runs  about  all  day  in  his  chariot,  from 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,  and  has  not  leifure,  as  they  fay,  to  fcratch 

his  ears  ;  for,  if  he  fhould  flop  but  a  moment,  the  horfes  would  fliake  off 
their  bridles,  turn  out  of  the  way,  and  fet  every  thing  on  fire.  Then  obferve 
the  Moon,  how  carefully  Ihe  takes  her  round  to  light  topers  that  reel  home 
late  at  night  from  fupper.  Then  again,  Apollo,  who  has  taken  a  heavy  tafk 
upon  him,  is  almofi:  ftunned  with  the  noife  of  thofe  that  are  calling  upon 
him  for  divinations ;  now  he  is  forced  to  go  to  Delphi,  a  little  after  he  pods 

to  *  Colophon,  then,  perhaps,  croffes  -f  Xanthus,  and  runs  away  in  his 

* 

#  Colophon .]  A  city  near  Claros  in  Ionia,  where  there  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Potter  does  not,. 

I  believe,  mention  it ;  though  it  is  taken  notice  of  by  Philoftratus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamlichus. 

*{•  Xanthus .] 

Qualis  ubi  libernam  Lyciam  Xanthique  fluenta 

Deferit,  ac  delum  maternam  invifit  Apollo*  Virg.  JEtx.  iv.  1.  143  - 

chariot 
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chariot  to  Claros,  Delus,  or  the  * * * §  Branchidse  ;  wherever,  in  fhort,  his  prieftefs, 
after  drinking  the  facred  liquor,  put  on  his  laurel,  or  moved  the  tripod,  bids 
him  go,  away  he  muft  march  to  deliver  his  oracles,  if  he  has  any  regard  to 
the  honour  and  glory  of  his  art ;  not  to  mention  the  tricks  which  they  play 
him  to  try  his  power,  mixing  lamb’s  fkfh  and  tortoife  together ;  fo  that  if  he 
has  not  a  fhnrp  nofe,  to  fmell  out  the  difference,  the  f  Lydian  will  laugh 
him  to  fcorn.  jEfculapius  too  has  enough  to  do  with  his  patients,  meets 
with  many  a  difagrecable  fight,  tafte,  and  fmell  ;  and,  in  fhort,  is  made  un¬ 
happy  himfelf,  by  the  miferies  of  others.  Need  1  fpcak  of  the  Winds,  who 
are  conftantly  employed  in  nourifhing  plants,  tranfporting  veffeis,  and 
breathing  on  the  fields  and  meadows :  Somnus  alfo,  who  goes  about  vifiting 
every  body,  and  carries  his  dreams  and  his  oracles  along  with  him.  This, 
and  a  great  deal  more,  are  the  gods  obliged  to  do  for  the  benefit  and  happL 
nefsof  mankind  :  hut  their  trouble  is  nothing  to  mine.  I,  who  am  the  king 
and  father  of  them  all,  what  hardfhips  do  I  go  through,  and  what  cares  am 
I  diftradted  with  !  I  muft  overlook  all  the  reft  of  the  gods,  and  fee  that  they 
do  not  negledt  their  bufinefs  ;  befides  doing  a  hundred  little  things,  fo  nume¬ 
rous  and  trifling,  that  there  is  no  attending  to  them  :  for,  after  1  have  finifh- 
ed  my  great  matters,  fuch  as  difpenfing  hail,  rain,  winds,  thunder  and 
lightnings,  (till  I  can  have  no  quiet,  but  like  the  %  Nemean  fhepherd,  muft 
be  always  upon  the  watch,  looking  after  thieves,  falfe  fwearers,  and  facrifices, 
obferving  whofe  altars  fmoak,  what  failors  and  fick  men  are  fending  up  their 
prayers  to  me  :  then,  which  is  worft  of  all,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  1  muft 
attend  the  hecatombs  at  Olympia,  and  the  warriors  at  Babylon,  fend  hail  to 
the  Getze,  and  feaft  with  the  ^Ethiopians ;  and,  after  all,  there  is  no  efcap* 
ing  murmurs  and  complaints. 

§  Th*  immortals  {lumber  on  their  thrones  above. 

All  but  the  ever-wakeful  eye  of  Jove. 

For,  if  there  is  the  leaft  negledt,  Epicurus  pronounces  immediately,  that  we 

* 

take  no  care  of  human  affairs  ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  if  once  men  come  to  be- 


*  Branchida .]  An  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus :  fo  called  from  the  family  of 
the  priefts. 

f  The  Lydian .]  Crocfus. 

J  New  can.]  i.  e.  as  the  fliepherds  inhabiting  that  territory  muft  always  have  been,  before 
Hercules  was  fo  kind  as  to  flay  the  famous  Nemean  lion. 

§  Lb'  immortals ,  teV.]  See  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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lieve  this,  we  are  in  imminent  danger  ;  our  temples  will  have  no  garlands, 
our  cups  will  be  empty,  and  our  altars  cold;  we  fhall  have  no  victims  or  fa- 
crifices,  and  famine  mu  ft  enfue  :  in  the  mean  time,  I  ftand  like  the  captain 
of  the  vefTel,  with  the  rudder  in  my  hand,  the  mariners  all  drunk,  or  fall 
afleep,  and  only  myfelf  awake  day  and  night  without  food  or  reft; 

*  My  heart  is  full  of  forrow,  grief,  and  care. 

And  all  I  have  for  it  is,  the  honour  of  being  called  Lord  and  Mafter.  I 
would  fain  afk  thefe  philofophers  who  talk  fo  much  of  our  happinefs,  what 
time  they  think  we  can  have  to  enjoy  our  nedtar  and  ambrofia,  with  fo 
much  bufinefs  on  our  hands  :  for  want  of  leifure,  I  have  now  by  me,  I  know 
not  how  many  old  books  of  caufes,  covered  with  ruft  and  fpider’s  webs, 
particularly  between  the  profeflors  of  arts  and  fciences,  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  fettle  ;  thefe  they  are  always  calling  upon  me  to  decide,  accufing 
me  of  floth  and  indolence,  not  knowing  that  the  delay  is  occafioned  not  by 
negledt,  but  by  that  ftate  of  felicity  which  I  am  fuppofed  to  live  in  ;  for  fo 
they  chufe  to  call  my  perpetual  hurry  and  fatigue. 

MERCURY. 

I  have  often  heard  them  complain,  but  never  dared  to  tell  you  of  it ;  but 
as  you  have  mentioned  the  affair  yourfelf,  I  may  venture  to  inform  you  that 
they  are  very  angry,  and  though  they  are  afraid  to  fpeak  out,  murmur  and 
whifper  together,  accufing  you  of  delay,,  when  they  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
fatisfied. 

JUPITER. 

What  is  to  be  done  then.  Mercury  ;  lhall  we  give  them  a  hearing  now,  or 
put  it  off  till  next  year  ? 

MERCURY. 

O  by  no  means  ;  let  us  have  it  immediately. 

JUPITER.  - 

Be  it  fo  then  :  do  you  fly  down,  and  give  out,  that  ce  whoever  has  any 
caufetotry,  muft  come  forth  to  the  Areopagus,  Juftice  fhall  there  appoint 
proper  judges  to  determine  but  if  any  one  fhall  think  himfelf  aggrieved  by 
the  fentence,  he  may  appeal  to  me,  and  I  will  rejudge  the  caufe.”  Go  you, 
my  'f.  daughter,  as  aflefior  to  the  venerable  goddeffes,  and  prefide  over 
the  court. 


JUSTIC  E. 


•  My  heart .]  See  Iliad,  b.  ii.  1.  3. 
+  Daughter .]  Speaking  to  Juftice. 
J  Fenerabkt  &V.]  The  Furies. 
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JUSTICE. 

Muft  I  to  earth  again  then  ?  to  be  turned  out  once  more,  or  bear  the  in- 
fults  of  my  rival  ? 

JUPITER. 


Hope  better  things ;  times  are  altered  now,  and  the  philofophers  have 

perfuaded  men  to  prefer  you  to  Injuftice  ;  efpecially  the  divine  Socrates,  who 

♦ 

has  crowned  you  with  the  higheft  praife,  and  demonftrated  that  you  are  the 
chief  good. 

JUSTICE. 


And  of  what  fervice  was  his  encomium  on  me  to  the  poor  man  himfelf, 
who  was  condemned  by  the  * * * §  eleven,  thrown  into  a  goal,  and  forced  to 
fwallow  poifon,  even  before  he  had  facrificed  his  cock  to  jEfculapius  ?  fo 
much  more  powerful  were  his  accufers,  who  philofophifed  in  favour  of  my 
adverfary. 

JUPITER. 


Philofophy  at- that  time  was  unknown  amongft  the  vulgar,  and  there  were 
very  few  profeffors  of  it ;  it  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  they  fliould  lif- 
ten  to  f  Anytus  and  Melitus :  but  now  it  is  quite  another  thing  ;  do  not  you 
obfcrve  how  many  cloaks,  and  clubs,  and  fatchels  there  are  about,  long 
beards  on  every  fide,  with  books  under  their  left  arms,  and  all  talking  for 
you;  one  meets  troops  of  philofophers  in  every  ftreet,  and  not  a  man  but  is 
a  difciple,  or  a  teacher  of  virtue ;  hundreds  leave  their  occupations,’  and 
get  themfelves  fcrips,  and  long  cloaks,  blacken  their  bodies,  like  iEthiops 
in  the  fun,  from  coblers  and  blackfmiths,  turn  J  extempore  philofophers, 
and  go  about  praifing  you  and  your  virtues  :  as  the  proverb  fays,  it  is  §  eafier 
for  a  man  on  board  a  fhip  to  avoid  touching  wood,  than,  as  we  walk  along, 
to  clcape  meeting  a  philofopher. 


JUSTICE. 

Thefe,  father,  are  the  very  people  I  am  moft  afraid  of,  for  they  are  al¬ 
ways  difputing  about,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  me;  in  a  word,  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  a  great  veneration,  but  in  fa£t  have  no  regard  for  me,  and  will 


•  The  eleven.']  Magiftrates,  or  perfons,  who  fat  as  judges  in  the  Uotp^Qvaov,  or  court  of  juf- 
tlce ;  if  the  majority  of  thefe  were  again  il  the  criminal,  he  was  convi&ed. 

f  Anytus  ami  Melitus .]  The  accufers  of  Socrates. 

+  Extempore  ]  This  is  cxaftly  the  cafe  with  our  modern  enthufiafts,  the  Method  ills  of  this 
age,  who  tlep  forth  from  iialls  and  counters,  to  teach  religion,  and  abufe  the  clergy. 

§  Eafier .]  This  puts  us  in  mind  of  lady  H - ,  who  at  the  laft  creation  of  numerous 

peers,  complained  that  Ihe  could  not  fpit  out  of  her  window  into  the  Park,  without  daubing  a 
lord. 


not 
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not  fo  much  as  admit  me  into  their  houfes,  where  my  enemy,  Injuftice, 
has  already  met  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

JUPITER. 

They  are  not  all  fo  wicked :  you  will  (till  find  fome,  my  dear  daughter, 
who  are  good  and  virtuous ;  but  come,  let  us  be  gone,  that  we  may  do  a 
little  bufinefs  to-day. 

MERCURY. 

<■ 

% 

Away,  good  Juftice,  towards  Sunium ;  go  along  under  Hymettus,  and 
leave  Parthene  on  your  left,  where  the  two  mountains  are;  you  feem  to  have 
forgot  the  way.  How  is  this!  crying  and  lamenting!  never  be  afraid, 
child,  this  is  quite  a  different  age ;  the  Scyrons,  and  Pityocampti,  and 
Bufiris’s,  and  Phalaris’s,  whom  you  were  fo  afraid  of,  are  all  dead  and  gone  ; 
Wifdom  now,  and  the  Academy,  and  the  Portico  are  all  in  all,  they  are 
looking  for,  and  talking  of  you,  waiting  impatiently  for  your  arrival. 

JUSTICE. 

You,  Mercury,  and  you  only  can  tell  the  truth,  for  you  are  often  with 
them,  both  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Gymnafium  ;  you  are  their  herald  and 
their  crier,  and  therefore  can  beft  inform  me  what  they  are,  and  whether  it 
is  probable  I  can  flay  amongft  them. 

MERCURY. 

That  you  certainly  may;  unjuft  it  would  certainly  be  in  me  to  deceive 
you ;  the  generality  of  people  are  really  much  improved  by  philofophy  ; 
from  a  regard  to  external  appearances,  they  at  leaft  fin  with  more  decency; 
though,  to  fay  the  truth,  you  will  meet  with  many  profligate  enough,  and 
with  fome  that  are  but  half-wife,  and  half-wicked  :  when  Philofophy  firft 
took  them  in  hand,  as  many  as  heartily  imbibed  the  tinfture  which  flie 
gave,  changed  their  colour,  and  became  perfectly  .good ;  thefe  are  all  fond 
of,  and  ready  to  receive  you  :  thofe  who,  from  the  dirt  and  filth  they  had 
formerly  contracted,  could  not  take  in  enough  of  her  falutary  medicine, 
were  better  than  many  others,  but  flill  weak  and  imperfedt,  flill  fpotted, 
like  leopards,  with  vice  and  folly ;  and  fome  there  are,  who  only  f  touch¬ 
ing  the  veffel  it  was  prepared  in,  thought  they  had  done  enough.  You, 

*  Scyrous,  &c.]  Ruffians,  who  robbed  and  plundered  in  Attica,  and  were  deftroyed  by  The- 
feus. 

■(•  T ouchhig  ]  Quo  fem.el  eitimbuta  recens  fervabit  odorem 

Tefta  diu.  t'or. 


Vo L.  II. 


H  h 


how- 
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however,  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  with  the  beft  of  them:  but  fee,  we 
are  already  got  to  Attica ;  we  muft  leave  Sunium,  therefore,  on  our  left, 
and  turn  off  towards  the  Acropolis ;  you  may  fit  down  on  the  hill,  and  fee  the 
aflembly  from  thence,  at  leaft  till  we  receive  farther  commands  from  Jupi¬ 
ter.  I  will  get  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  fummon  them  together. 

JUSTICE. 

Before  you  go.  Mercury,  tell  me  who  it  is  that  is  coming  towards  us  :  he 
feems  to  be  horned,  has  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  hairy  legs. 

MERCURY. 

Do  not  you  know  *  Pan,  one  of  Bacchus’s  mod  Bacchanalian  minifters  ? 
he  ufed  to  live  at  Parthenium,  but  on  the  incurfion  of  the  Barbarians  into 
Marathon,  he  came  as  a  volunteer  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  and 
from  that  time  has  been  honoured  with  a  cave  under  the  towers,  where  he 
generally  refides,  and  having  fpied  us  out,  is  coming  up,  I  fuppofe,  to  pay 
his  compliments  to  us. 

PAN. 

Mercury,  your  fervant ;  Juftice,  your’s. 

JUSTICE. 

Your’s,  mod  noble  Pan,  thou  prince  of  Satyrs  for  finging  and  dancing,  at 
Athens  the  firft  of  warriors  too. 

PAN. 

Mercury,  what  brought  you  here  ? 

MERCURY. 

She  will  tell  you  all ;  I  muft  to  my  office  of  crier  at  the  Acropolis. 

JUSTICE. 

Jupiter  has  fent  me  down  to  determine  fome  certain  caufes  here  :  but  how 
go  you  on  at  Athens  ? 

PAN. 

They  do  not  treat  me  quite  fo  well  as  they  ought  to  do,  confidering  my 

fervices,  in  defending  them  from  fo  many  Barbarians  ;  two  or  three  times  a 

% 

year,  indeed,  they  facrifice  a  {linking  goat  to  me,  honour  me  with  a  little 
empty  praife,  and  feed  themfelves  upon  the  flefh  of  it ;  their  jefts  and  merri¬ 
ment,  however,  is  fome  diverfion  to  me. 

*  Pan .]  The  god  of  Ihepherds,  hunters,  and  countrymen,  generally  reprefented  with  horns, 
and  a  long  beard,  like  a  fatyr.  He  was  worfhipped  in  Arcadia,  where  he  had  an  oracle.  He  is 
faid,  but  on  what  good  authority  we  know  not,  to  have  fought  for  the  Athenians  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  and  to  have  flain  a  great  number  of  Barbarians. 
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JUSTICE. 

But  tell  me.  Pan,  are  they  grown  better  and  more  virtuous,  from  the 

inftruftion  of  thefe  philofophers  ? 

PAN*. 

9 

What  philofophers  ?  thofe  folemn,  melancholy,  talking  fellows,  do  you 
mean,  with  down-caft  eyes,  and  beards  as  long  as  mine  ? 

JUSTICE. 

The  fame. 

PAN. 

I  know  nothing  of  them;  they  are  too  wife  to  be  underftood  by  me, 
who  am  only  a  mountaineer,  and  never  learned  their  fine  polilhed  language, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  Sophift  or  philofopher  in  Arcadia  ?  A  crooked  reed  and 

a  pipe  is  all  my  knowlege :  I  can  feed  goats,  indeed,  and  dance,  and  fight 
a  little  withal  upon  occafion.  I  have  heard  them  talking  fometimes  about 
ideas,  and  nature,  and  virtue,  incorporeal  fubftances,  and  fuch  kind  of 
ftrange  unintelligible  fluff :  at  firft  they  are  very  calm  and  peaceable,  but, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  difpute,  frequently  raife  their  voices  into  the  *  Orthian 
mode,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  will  exert  themfelves  fo  violently  that 
their  faces  lhall  redden,  their  necks  fwell,  and  their  veins  rife  like  a  flute- 
player's  when  he  blows  in  a  narrow  pipe :  at  length,  the  queftion  entirely 
loft  in  the  general  confufion,  the  combatants  wipe  the  fweat  from  their  fore¬ 
heads,  and  retire,  abufingone  another;  and  he  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
conqueror,  who  can  bawl loudeft,  and  has  the  molt  impudence;  the  multi¬ 
tude,  in  the  mean  time,  who  have  nothing  elfe  to  do,  gaze  at  them  with 
aftoniftiment  and  admiration  :  for  my  own  part,  I  always  confidered  them 
as  a  fet  of  vain  empty  fellows,  and  was  not  a  little  angry  at  their  having 
beards  fo  like  my  own.  Whether  the  public  may  reap  any  advantage  from 
their  noife,  or  what  good  their  eloquence  may  do,  I  cannot  fay  ;  but  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  as  I  live  here  in  a  little  cave,  hard  by,  I  have  feen  them,  fome¬ 
times,  late  in  the  evening - 

JUSTICE. 

Stop  a  moment.  Pan;  is  not  Mercury  haranguing  them  > 

PAN. 

He  is. 


*  Orthian .]  To  O p0»ov,  fay  the  lexicographers,  fublata  et  intenta  voce.  Carmen  Vero  Ortht- 
um  dicitur  quod  voce  fubtilifiima  cantatur  ;  the  Orthian  mode,  fays  the  Scboliart,  is  that,  qui  ad 
accendendos  animos  in  praelio  adhibehatur,  which  was  made  ufe  of  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  men  in 


battle. 
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MERCURY. 

“  Oyez,  oyez,  all  people,  take  notice,  that  on  this  day,  and  good 
luck  attend  it  !  being  the  feventh  of  February,  there  is  to  be  a  hearing ; 
whoever  has  any  caufes  to  try,  let  him  appear  in  the  Areopagus ;  where 
Juftice  will  herfelf  attend  and  prefide ;  will  appoint  judges  from  amongft  the 

whole  Athenian  people  ;  every  judge  to  have  three  oboli,  and  the  *  number 
of  the  judges  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  crime  :  thofc  who,  having  began 
their  procefs,  died  before  if  was  determined,  +  iEacus  has  orders  to  fend 
back  ;  and  if  any  one  fliall  think  himfelf  wronged  by  the  fentence  here  pro¬ 
nounced,  he  may  appeal  to  Jupiter.” 


PAN. 


What 


gether,  and  drag  one  another  up  the  hill !  but  here  comes  Mercury.  You 
may  go  and  do  your  juftice  bufinefs,  if  you  pleafe,  as  in  duty  bound ;  as 


for  me,  I  Ihall  beg.  leave  to  retire  to  my  cave,  play  upon  my  pipe,  and  fing 
a  lovc-fong,  as  I  ufually  do,  to  provoke  Echo  :  of  judicial  determinations 
I  have  enough  already,  for  I  hear  them  every  day. 


MERCURY, 


Come,  Juftice,  Ihall  we  call  them  over  ? 

JUSTICE. 

By  all  means,  for  they  ftand  very  thick,  and  are  buzzing  about,  you  fee 
like  fo  many  wafps. 


ATHENIAN. 


I  have  you  now,  rafcal. 


ANOTHER  ATHENIAN 


You  are  a  lyar. 


ANOTHER. 


You  will  pay  for  it  at  laft 


ANOTHER 


I  fhall  prove  you  guilty  of  fuch  fadts 


*  Number .]  In  fome  of  the  Grecian  courts  of  judicature,  the  number  of  the  judges,  who 
were  chofen  by  lot,  was  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  caufe  to  be  decided  ;  fometimes  there 
were  fifty,  and  fometimes  two  or  five  hundred.  When  caufes  of  great  confequence  were  to  be 
tried,  it  was  cuftomary  to  call  in  all  the  judges  of  other  courts;  and  fometimes,  we  are  told, 
they  amounted  even  to  fifteen  hundred,  or  two  thoufand. 

f  JEacus.']  One  of  the  three  judges  in  hell,  appointed  with  his  two  aflelTors,  Minos  and 
Rhadamamhus,  to  try  men  after  death,  aad  to  punifh  or  reward  them  as  they  deferved. 
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ANOTHER. 

Bring  on  my  caufe  firft, 

ANOTHER. 

Come  along,  villain. 

ANOTHER. 

Do  not  throttle  me. 

JUSTICE. 

What  fhall  we  do.  Mercury  ?  we  had  better,  I  think,  hear  the  complaints 
brought  againft  men  by  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  different  ways  of  life  to¬ 
day,  and  put  off  the  other  caufes  till  to-morrow  :  come,  bring  on  fome  of 
thofe. 

MERCURY. 

Imprimis,  Falfe  Imprifonmeut  and  Drunkennefs  fues  the  Academy  for 
running  away  with  Polemon. 

JUSTICE. 

Appoint  feven  judges  for  that  caufe. 

MERCURY. 

Item,  a  rmfdemeanor :  the  Portico  againft  Pleafure,  for  ftealing  away 
their  admirer,  Dionyfius. 

JUSTICE. 

Five  will  be  enough  for  that, 

MERCURY. 

Item,  Luxury  againft  Virtue,  touching  *  Ariftippus. 

JUSTICE. 

Five  will  do  for  that  too. 

MERCURY. 

Item,  Gluttony  againft  Diogenes,  for  difcretioru 

JUSTICE- 

For  that  only  three. 


*  Ariftippus .]  The  difciple  of  Socrates.  After  the  death  of  his  mailer,  he  retired  to  his  own 
country,  Cyrene,  and  inflituted  a  feft,  called  from  thence  the  Cyrenaic  :  his  diftingiiifhing 
charadteriltic  was,  that  he  could  conform  himfelf  to  every  place,  time,  and  perfon,  and,  like 
the  apoftle  Paul,  become  all  things  to  all  men,  as  Horace  fays, 

Omnis  Ariftxppum  decuit  color  et  flatus  et  res. 

Ev’ry  condition,  habit,  and  event, 

With  Ariftippus  fuits. 

He  was,  confequently,  much  followed  and  admired.  The  Jefuits,  of  latter  times,  feem  to 
have  adopted  the  Ariftippian  maxims,  and  fucceeded  accordingly. 
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MERCURY. 

Item,  Painting  againft  *  Pyrrho,  for  T  flying  his  colours. 

JUSTICE. 

Nine  for  that. 

MERCURY. 

Would  you  have  the  two  new  fuits  tried  now  againft  the  Rhetorician? 

JUSTICE. 

We  had  better  take  the  old  ones  firft,  and  defer  them  to  another  day. 

MERCURY. 

The  caufes  are  nearly  of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  we  have  marked  down 
already,  and  it  is  a  point  that  Ihould  be  determined. 

JUSTICE. 

I  fee.  Mercury,  you  are  for  obliging  every  body  that  applies  to  you,  fo 
let  us  have  them;  but  thefe  muft  be  the  only  ones  at  prefent;  there  are 
judges  euough  appointed  already  :  come,  produce  them. 

MERCURY. 

Rhetoric  brings  a  complaint  againft  a  certain  %  Syrian  for  male  treatment, 
and  Dialogue  alfo  for  abufc. 

JUSTICE. 

Who  is  it  ?  There  is  no  name  ? 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

The  name  does  not  fignify,  we  need  only  fay  the  Syrian  Rhetorician. 

JUSTICE. 

Thefe  Tramontanes  have  no  bufinefs  in  the  court  of  Athens,  their  caufes 
fhould  be  tried  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates ;  however,  put  down 
judges  for  the  two  caufes. 

MERCURY. 

Very  well,  Juftice ;  you  are  faving  enough,  I  find,  and  would  not  put 
the  criminals  to  unneceflary  expence. 

*  Pyrrho,  J  The  famous  founder  of  the  Sceptic  fe£t,  was,  as  Apollodorus  tells  us,  originally 
a  painter.  In  the  Gymnafium  of  Elis  was  preferved  a  very  good  piece  of  his  doing,  reprefent- 
ing  torch-bearers.  See  Diog.  Laert. 

f  Ffying. Greek,  te^oTaJto,  defertio  ordinis,  Here,  by  a  lucky  expremon  in  our  language, 
coinciding  with  the  fenfe,  the  tranflation  (I  beg  my  readers  will  not  pafs  over  fo  extraordinary 
a  eircum  fiance  unobferved,)  is  better  than  the  original. 

X  Syrian* ]  The  ingenious  method  which  Lucian  has  here  taken  to  introduce  and  defend 
himfelf,  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  Academy’s  fpeaking  for  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  i« 
a  fine  ftroke  of  indirect  latire. 
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JUSTICE. 

The  firft  caufe  to  come  on  is  that  between  Drunkennefs  and  the  Aca- 
[demy:  come,  pour  in  the  water:  do  you,  Drunkennefs,  fpeak  firft; 
what !  not  a  word  to  fay  for  yourfelf,  only  nodding.  Mercury,  attend  and 
liften. 

MERCURY. 

She  fays,  fhe  cannot  plead  her  caufe,  for  the  wine  has  tied  up  her  tongue, 
and  fhe  is  afraid  of  being  laughed  at :  you  fee  fhe  can  hardly  ftand. 

JUSTICE. 

O,  let  her  employ  an  advocate;  one  of  the  fharpeft  fhe  can  get;  there 
are  enough  of  them  here  that  will  crack  their  lungs  for  three  half-pence. 

MERCURY. 

But  nobody  chufes  openly  to  defend  the  caufe  of  Drunkennefs,  though 
fhe  certainly  has  a  claim  to  it. 

JUSTICE. 

What  is  to  be  done  then  ? 

% 

MERCURY. 

on  both  fides  of  the  queftion,  and 
fhe  has  offered  to  do  it  now ;  fhe  fays,  fhe  will  fpeak  firft  for  her,  and  then 
for  herfelf. 

JUSTICE. 

That  is  quite  a  new  fcheme ;  however,  come.  Academy,  and  plead  on 
both  fides,  as  it  is  fo  eafy  to  you. 

ACADEMY. 

Pleafe  to  obferve,  mod  noble  judges,  that  I  fpeak  now  for  Drunkennefs ; 
the  water  flows  for  her. 

“  I  have  been  deeply  injured  by  the  Academy,  who  has  robbed  me  of  my 
fervant  Polemon,  who  always  looked  upon  me  as  his  beft  friend,  and  did 
every  thing  that  I  bade  him.  He  ufed  to  be  for  ever  wandering  about  with 
fidlers,  roaring,  and  drinking  from  morning  to  night,  with  a  garland  of 
flowers  on  his  head  ;  this  the  whole  Athenian  people  can  bear  witnefs  to, 
who  never  faw  him  fober  ;  but,  chancing  one  day,  in  his  rambles,  to  {tumble  . 
upon  Academy,  fhe  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  dragged  him  away  from 
me,  forced  him  to  drink  water,  and  be  fober,  tore  off  his  garland,  and,  in- 
ftead  of  giving  him  fomething  to  drink  in  bed,  taught  him  certain  hard  and 


The  Academy  is  always  ready  to  plead 


umn- 
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unintelligible  phrafes,  full  of  care  and  mifery  :  inftead  of  that  rofy  colour 
which  ufed  to  fhine  on  his  countenance,  he  foon  grew  pale,  languid,  and 
dirty,  forgot  all  his  fongs,  and  would  fit  without  meat  or  drink  till  mid¬ 
night,  ftudying  fome  nonfenfe  or  other,  that  Academy  had  taught  him ; 
befides  this,  which  is  worfe  than  all,  he  does  nothing  now  but  abufe  and 
traduce  me.” 

Thus  far  have  I  fpoken  in  favour  of  drunkennefs ;  I  lhall  now  plead  for 
myfelf :  change  the  water. 

JUSTICE. 

Do  fo  ;  what  will  flic  fay  now  ?  I  wonder. 

ACADEMY. 

Thus  hath  the  advocate  for  drunkennefs  pleaded  her  caufe  ;  and  now,  O 
moft  venerable  judges,  if  you  will  liflen  to  me  with  kindnefs  and  attention, 
I  hope  fully  to  prove,  that  I  have  done  her  no  injury;  for  fhe  herfelf  de¬ 
bauched  this  Polemon,  a  noble  and  ingenuous  youth,  and  naturally  well  af- 
feded  to  me,  feized  upon  him  in  his  earlieft  years,  and  with  the  affi.ftance  of 
her  hand-maid  Pleafure,  corrupted  his  mind,  and  led  him  to  taverns  and 
brothels,  till  he  had  loft  all  fenfe  of  fhame.  What  flie  faid  in  her  own  de¬ 
fence,  may  as  well  fuit  me  :  for  he  was  walking  night  and  day  through  the 
city,  always  liftening  to  fome  fiddler  or  other,  and  never  fober,  to  the  dif- 
grace  of  his  family,  a  laughing  flock  to  the  whole  town,  and  every  ftranger 
in  it.  When  he  came,  1  happened  to  be,  as  I  often  am,  difeourfing  with 
fome  of  my  friends ;  at  firft  he  made  a  violent  noife,  and  roaring,  and  endea¬ 
voured  as  much  as  he  could  to  interrupt  our  ledture,  but  perceiving  that  we 
took  no  notice  of  him,  by  degrees,  (for  as  yet  he  was  fcarce  recovered  from 
his  drunken  fit,)  he  grew  fober;  our  converfation  had  fuch  an  effedt  upon 
him,  that  he  tore  oft'  his  garlands,  bade  the  fiddling  girl  have  done  playing, 
and  was  afhamed  of  his  fine  purple  coat;  as  if  awakened  from  a  dream,  he 
began  to  look  into  himfelf,  and  abhor  his  former  life;  to  the  rednefs  of  a 
drunkard  which  had  before  covered  his  cheeks,  fucceeded  the  blufh  of  fhame; 
the  rebel  at  length  came  entirely  over  to  me :  not  as  fhe  tells  you,  either 
forced  or  even  invited  to  it,  but  of  his  own  accord,  and  convinced  that  it 
was  better  for  him.  Call  him  to  me,  if  you  pleafe,  and  you  will  fee  what 
good  friends  we  are.  I  found  him,  moft  venerable  judges,  behaving  moft 
ridiculoufly,  and  fo  drunk,  that  he  could  neither  fpeak,  nor  fland  :  I  con¬ 
verted  him,  and  inftead  Gf  a  contemptible  flave,  fent  him  back  to  his  friends 
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an  honeft,  fober,  and  refpedtable  man  :  he  acknovvleges  himfclf  much  ob¬ 
liged  to  me  for  it  5  and  you  may  judge  which  of  us  it  was  bed  for  him  to 
keep  company  with. 


MERCURY. 


Come,  come,  your  votes  without  farther  delay  :  rife,  for  wc  have  a  great 


many  other  caufes  to  try. 


JUSTICE. 


Academy  has  it  by  every  voice  but  one. 

M  E  R  C  V  R  Y. 

It  would  have  been  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  drunkennefs  had  not  found  one 
friend  amongft  you.  Come,  fit  down,  you  that  are  chofen  judges  in  the  caufe 
between  the  Portico,  and  Pleafure  :  the  water  is  poured  in  ;  you,  *  lady  of 
the  pictures,  may  begin. 

PORTICO. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  O  judges,  how  artful  and  fpccious  an  adverfary  I  am 
now  contending  with  ;  many  of  you,  I  perceive,  are  cafting  an  eye  of  com¬ 
placency  towards  her,  defpifing  me  for  my  homely  appearance,  the  rough 
manlinefs  of  my  countenance,  and  the  feverity  of  my  contracted  brow.  I 
doubt  not,  however,  but  that,  if  you  will  liften  to  me  with  attention,  1  fhali 
appear  to  have  more  juftice  on  my  fide  than  {he  can  pretend  to  :  that  allur¬ 
ing  countenance,  that  courtezan’s  drefs,  with  all  its  meretricious  ornaments, 
are  proof  enough  againft  her  ;  with  thofe  (he  feduced  my  lover,  the  once 
wife  and  fober  f  Dionyfius  ;  the  J  caufe  you  juft  now  determined,  but  too 
nearly  refembles  mine  :  confider  within  yourfelves  which  is  moft  eligible,  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  of  luxury  and  intemperance,  like  fo  many  fwine,  without 
a  thought  of  any  thing  great  or  noble  ;  or,  preferring  the  good  and  ufeful,  to 
the  pleafant  and  agreeable,  to  adt  like  freemen  and  philofophcrs  :  never 
dreading  pain  and  affiidtion  as  evils  not  to  be  furmounted,  nor  placing,  like 
Haves,  our  happinefs  in  figs  and  honey  :  thefe  are  the  baits  fhe  throws  out  to 
allure  the  weak  and  idle,  reprefenting  toil  and  labour,  as  fomething  fright¬ 
ful  and  difgufting  :  and  then  it  was  that  fhe  perfuaded  him  to  fhake  me  off, 

•  Lady.]  Gr.  TrotKi Poecile.  The  portico  where  Zeno  taught  the  Stoic  phiiofophy,  was 
called  nowita,  Pcccile,  or  various;  from  the  variety  of  curious  pictures  which  it  contained,  drawn 
by  the  greateft  mailers  in  Greece. 

f  Dioiiyfius .]  A  famous  difciple  of  Zeno’s.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  labouring  for  a  long 
time  under  a  dreadful  diforder  in  his  eyes,  he  renounced  the  Stoic  dodlrine,  and  fo  for  npoilatifed 
as  to  acknovvlege,  that  pain  was  a  real  evil. 

%  The  caufe.]  Viz.  that  between  Drunkennefs  and  Academy. 
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after  (he  had  infedted  his  mind  with  this  poifon  ;  for  never  in  his  fober  fenfes 
would  he  have  liftened  to  her.  But  why  Ihould  I  be  angry  with  her  for  abuf- 
ing  me,  when  (he  fpares  not  even  the  gods,  but  arraigns  their  providence, 
and  deferves,  therefore,  to  be  puniflied  for  her  impiety  !  I  hear  (he  does  not 
mean  to  anfwer  for  herfelf,  but  has  hired  Epicurus  to  plead  for  her;  in  fuch 
contempt  does  (he  hold  the  feat  of  judgment:  but  afk  her,  I  intreat  you, 
what  (lie  thinks  Hercules,  and  your  Thefeus  would  have  been,  if  they  had 
fled  from  labour,  and  followed  the  camp  of  pleafure ;  the  earth  had  then 
been  full  of  nothing  but  injuftice  and  oppreffion.  This  is  all  I  (hall  obferve 

to  you,  as  I  am  not  fond  of  long  fpeech.es,  though,  if  (he  thought  proper, 
to  enter  into  a  difpute  with  me,  I  could  foon  (hew  you  how  little  (he  has  to 
fay  for  herfelf ;  but  you  will  remember  your  oath,  and  proceed  to  your  fuf- 
frages,  without  giving  credit  to  Epicurus,  who  will  tell  you  that  the  gods 
take  no  care  of  human  affairs. 

MERCURY. 

Change  the  water.  You,  Epicurus,  may  fpeak  in  defence  of  your  client, 
Pleafure. 

EPICURUS. 

I  (hall  not  detain  you,  O  judges,  with  a  long  fpeech,  nor  have  1  occafion 
for  many  arguments ;  if  Pleafure  has  in  reality  made  ufe  of  any  poifons  or 
incantations  to  feduce  and  betray  this  fame  Dionyfius,  let  her  be  condemn  .  i 
as  an  enchantrefs,  and  puniflied  accordingly :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
free  man,  in  a  free  city,  difgufted  at  the  fournefs  of  the  Portico,  and  finding 
that  felicity,  which  it  promifed,  only  an  idle  pretence,  (hould  quit  its  crook¬ 
ed  paths,  and  labyrinths  of  argument,  and  (hake  off  its  chains,  (hould  con- 
fider  man,  not  as  a  (lock  or  (tone,  labour  as  it  really  is,  an  evil,  and  plea¬ 
fure  as  it  always  mult  be,  fweet  and  agreeable;  mud  fuch  a  man,  becaufe 
juft  efcaped  from  a  (hip-wreck  he  would  fwim  into  the  haven,  be  forced  into 
inceffant  toil,  and  given  up  a  vidtirn  to  defpair,  when  he  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  arms  of  Pleafure,  like  a  fuppliant  at  the  altar  of  mercy  ?  or  (hould  he  la¬ 
bour  perpetually  in  fearch  of  that  great  and  celebrated  objedt  virtue,  and 
fpend  a  whole  life  of  mifery  and  forrow  here,  in  hopes  of  happinefs  hereaf¬ 
ter?  could  any  man  determine  more  properly  than  he  did,  who,  though  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  Stoic  dodtrines,  and  acknowleged,  that 
what  was  honeft,  could  alone  be  good ;  yet  found  that  labour  was  a  real 
evil,  and  made  choice  of  that  which  experience  taught  him  was  the  beft. 

He 
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He  perceived,  moreover,  that  thofe  who  talked  fo  much  about  patience  and 
long-fuffering,  were,  in  private,  fond  of  pleafure  ;  and  however  they  might 
boaft  abroad  of  temperance  and  fortitude,  would  indulge  thcmfelves  in  lux¬ 
ury  at  home;  that  when  they  were  found  a  little  remifs,  in  net  adhering  10 
their  tenets,  they  would  blufh  at  the  difeovery,  though  they  could  but  ill 
fupport  this  tantalifing  punifhment;  and  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  violating  the  laws  in  fecret,  and  without  fear  of  punifhment,  took  down 
full  draughts  of  fenfuality.  If,  therefore,  they  could  procure  the  ring  of 
*  Gyges,  or  the  helmet  of  'f  Orcus,  to  make  them  invifible,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  they  would  all  bid  adieu  to  labour,  and,  one  after  another,  fol¬ 
low  pleafure,  as  Dionyfius  did  before  them,  who,  for  a  long  time  flattered 
himfelf,  that  their  lectures  and  deputations  would  be  of  fervice  to  him  ;  till 
ficknefs  and  pain  came  upon  him,  and  then  finding  by  experience,  that  the  Por¬ 
tico  and  his  weak  frame  did  not  agree  well  together,  gave  credit  to  one  rather 
than  the  other;  began  to  feel  that  he  was  a  mortal,  and  had  a  mortal's  body; 
he  refolved,  therefore,  not  to  treat  it  like  a  ftatue,  being  well  convinced, 
that  whoever  pretended  to  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  to  find  fault  with 
pleafure,  only  boaft  in  word,  whilft  in  deed  their  minds  are  fixed  upon  it. 

I  have  done  ;  you  may  proceed  to  judgment. 

PORTICO. 

By  no  means;  I  beg  to  afk  him  a  few  queftions  firft. 

EPICURUS. 

Afk.  them,  and  I  will  anfwer  you. 

PORTICO. 

Do  you  imagine  labour  to  be  a  real  evil  ? 

EPICURUS. 

Certainly. 

*  Gyges,]  A  king  of  Lydia,  who  dethroned  Caudaules,  and  fucceeded  to  his  kingdom,  had 
a  ring,  by  turning  a  certain  part  of  which  upwards,  he  could  render  himfelf  invifible.  Jf  the 
reader  would  wifh  to  know  how  he  came  by  the  ring,  and  what  ufe  he  made  of  it,  I  refer  him 
to  the  third  book  of  Tully’s  Offices,  where  he  will  find  the  whole  romantic  ftory  told  from 
Plato  by  the  Roman  orator,  with  his  philofophical  reflexions  upon  it. 

f  Orcus. J  Alluding  to  that  paflage  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Minerva, 

■■■■——«  to  hide  her  heav’nly  vifage,  fpread 

Black  Orcus’  helmet  o’er  her  radiant  head.  See  Pope’s  Horn.  II.  b.  v.  1.  1036. 

t 

As  every  thing  that  goes  into  the  dark  empire  of  Pluto,  or  Orcu3,  difappears,  and  is  feen  no 
more  :  the  Greeks  from  thence  borrowed  this  figurative  exprelfion  5  to  put  on  Orcus,  or  Pluto’s 
helmet,  that  is  to  fay,  to  become  invifible. 
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PORTICO. 

And  pleafure  a  certain  good  ? 

EPICURUS. 

No  doubt  of  it. 

PORTICO. 

But  tell  me,  do  you  know  what  I  mean  by  things  indifferent  and  not  in¬ 
different,  effential  and  non-eflential  ? 

EPICURUS. 

I  do. 

MERCURY. 

The  judges  fay  they  do  not  underftand  thefe  hard  terms,  therefore  have 
done  with  your  difpute ;  they  are  going  to  vote. 

PORTICO. 

I  fhould  inevitably  have  conquered,  if  I  could  have  gone  on  with  my 
queftions  in  the  third  figure  of  the  *  indemonftrables. 

JUSTICE. 

Which  has  gained  the  caufe  ? 

MERCURY. 

Pleafure,  unanimoufly. 

PORTICO. 

I  appeal  to  Jupiter. 

JUSTICE. 

Succefs  attend  you  !  call  fomebody  elfe. 

MERCURY* 

Virtue  and  Luxury  contending  for  Ariftippus :  let  him  appear  himfelf. 

VIRTUE. 

I  mud  fpeak  firft :  Ariftippus  is  mine,  as  all  his  words  and  actions  fuffi- 
ciently  teftify. 

LUXURY. 

It  is  no  fuch  thing  ;  he  belongs  to  me  ;  he  is  my  man,  as  is  evident  from 
his  f  garlands,  his  purple,  and  his  ointments. 

JUS- 

*  Indcmonjlr ablest  Modi  indemonftrabiles  appellantur,  fays  Apuleius,  non  quod  demonftrari 
ncquerunt,  fed  quod  tam  fimplices  tamque  mamifefti  funt,  ut  demon ftratione  non  egeant-— They 
are  called  indemonftrable,  not  becaufe  they  cannot  be  demonftrated,  but  becaufe  they  are  fo 
plain  and  fimple,  that  they  do  not  (land  in  need  of  any  demonftration.  This  is  about  as  good 
an  illuftration  of  the  word,  as  ferjeant  Kite’s  in  the  Recruiting  Officer,  <c  Demonftration  from 
Damon,  the  father  of  lies.” 

•j-  Garlands. ]  Ariftippus  held  that  Pleafure  was  the  chief  good,  or  Summum  Bonum  of  life; 

he 
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JUSTICE. 

Let  us  have  no  more  difpute  between  you ;  this  caufe,  likewife,  muft  be 
put  off  till  Jupiter  has  determined  with  regard  to  Dionyfius,  for  it  feems  to 
be  a  fimilar  affair  ;  if  that  is  given  in  favour  of  Pleafure,  Luxury  fhall  have 
Ariftippus ;  but  if  the  Portico  is  declared  conqueror,  he  muft  belong  to  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  fo  let  us  call  another  caufe  ;  but  thefe  judges  muft  not  have  the  *  reward, 
for  this  is  not  finifhed. 

MERCURY. 

And  fo  the  old  men  are  to  clamber  up  here  for  nothing. 

J  U  S  T  r  C  E. 

If  they  have  a  third  part,  it  is  enough  ;  away  with  you,  do  not  grumble  ; 

you  fhall  be  judges  again  by  and  by. 

MERCURY. 

It  is  time  for  Diogenes  the  Sinopean  to  make  his  appearance  :  yon.  Glut- 

DIOGENES. 

If  fhe  is  not  quiet,  I  fhall  foon  give  her  caufe  not  to  accufe  me  of  running 
away,  but  of  beating  her  foundly,  which  I  will  certainly  do,  and  that  im¬ 
mediately. 

JUSTICE. 

* 

What  is  all  this  ?  fhe  is  running  away,  and  he  purfues  her  with  a  large 

club;  flie  will  get  into  a  bade  fcrape  foon  :  call  Pyrrho. 

M  E  R  C  U  R  Y. 

Painting  is  here,  but  Pyrrho  will  not  come  at  all ;  I  thought,  indeed,  he 

would  ferve  us  in  this  manner. 

J  U  S  T  I  C  E. 

Why  fo  ? 

MERCURY. 

J-  Becaufe  he  never  admits  of  any  thing  decifive. 

he  always,  therefore,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  luxuries  of  it.  When  Dionyfius,  the  Sicilian  ty¬ 
rant,  atafeafl,  commanded  that  all  fhould  put  on  purple  robes,  Plato  refuted,  faying, 

I  will  not  with  a  purple  robe,  difgiace 
Myfelf,  who  am  a  man  of  manly  race. 

But  Ariftippus  took  it,  and  beginning  to  dance,  faid, 

If  it  come  pure,  a  mirthful  feaft, 

Never  corrupts  a  modell  bread. 

This  note  is  from  Stanley’s  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  fee  p.  13 5. 

*  7" be  re-zvari1.~\  The  three  oboli,  the  ellablifhed  fee  given  to  the  judges  ;  but  which,  Juftice 
fays,  they  were  not  entitled  to,  as  the  caufe  remained  yet  undetermined. 

-j*  Bccaufc. ]  This  is  very  arch,  the  Pyrrhonifts  or  Sceptics,  doubted  of  every  thing,  and  con- 
fequently  could  never  admit  the  decifions  of  a  court  of  judicature. 

« 


tony,  may  fpeak. 


J  U  S- 
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JUSTICE. 

Then  let  him  be  non-fuited.  Now  call  in  the  Syrian  author,  , 

name  was  given  in  laft,  nor  did  he  feem  anxious  about  the  caufe  ;  h.  v.ver, 
let  his  and  Rhetoric’s  come  on  fir  ft  :  what  a  crowd  there  is  to  hear  it  t 

% 

MERCURY. 

No  wonder,  for  it  is  quite  a  new  thing;  they  are  in  hopes  of  hearing  Dia¬ 
logue  and  Rhetoric  accufing  one  another,  and  the  Syrian  pleading  againft 
them  both  ;  this  has  brought  fo  many  people  to  the  trial.  Come,  Rhetoric, 
do  you  begin. 


RHETORIC. 


Firft  then,  O  Athenians,  I  humbly  implore  the  gods,  that  the  fame 
kindnefs  and  good-will  which  I  have  always  borne  towards  this  city,  and  to 
all  here  prefent,  may  be  extended  to  me  in  this  caufe  ;  that  they  will  infpire 
you  with  the  refolution,  which  is  but  juft,  to  impofe  filence  on  him,  till  I 
have  finilhed  my  accufation  ;  very  different  is  what  he  hath  done,  from  what 
he  hath  laid  to  me;  for  his  words,  as  you  will  foon  perceive,  refemble  mine, 
wbilft  his  actions  are  fuch  as  would  be  mod  pernicious,  and  which,  I  can¬ 
not  fufticiently  guard  againft  :  but,  not  to  make  a  long  exordium,  whilft  the 
water  flows  in  vain,  hear  what  I  have  to  allege  againft  him. 

Know  then,  molt  venerable  judges,  that  I  found  him  when  a  boy,  in  a  habit 
little  better  than  that  of  an  Afiyrian  flave,  a  mere  Barbarian  in  his  language, 
wandering  about  Ionia,  and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf ;  in  this 
condition  I  took  him  under  my  care  and  brought  him  up;  as  he  feemed 
tractable,  and  attentive  to  me,  for  at  this  time  he  held  me  in  the  higheft 
eftcem  and  veneration,  1  left  all  the  rich  and  great,  by  whom  I  was  court¬ 
ed  and  admired,  and  attached  myfelf  to  this  poor  and  ignoble  youth,  to 
whom  I  brought  the  nobleft  portion,  of  amazing  eloquence;  I  carried  him 
about  to  all  the  tribes,  and,  though  a  foreigner,  got  him  enrolled  as  a  citi¬ 
zen,  to  the  no  little  mortification  of  his  rivals ;  when  he  went  to  rich  wed¬ 
dings,  I  ft  ill  followed  him  up  and  down,  helped  him  to  compofe  and  adorn  his 


f  Firft  then ,  tsV.]  This  is  taken  almoft  word  for  word  from  Demofthenes’s  Oration  de  Co¬ 
rona,  and  his  third  Olynthiac,  and  is  introduced  here  by  Lucian,  partly,  perhaps,  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  to  Demofthenes,  by  putting  his  words  into  the  mouth  of  Rhetoric  herfelf,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  to  ridicule  the  affe&ation  and  plagiarifm  of  the  orators  of  his  time,  who  made  free 
with  that  great  Ipeaker’s  works  in  every  difcourfe.  Lucian  takes  this  occafion  alfo  to  lavifh  not  a 
few  encomiums  on  him  felt. 

works. 
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works,  and  made  him  famous  wherever  he  came;  what  I  did  for  him  in 
Greece  was  not  much,  but  when  he  travelled  into  Italy,  I  crofied  the  Ionian 
gulph  with  him,  accompanied  him  even  into  Gaul,  and  there  made  his  for¬ 
tune.  For  along  time  he  did  every  thing  I  defired  him,  and  never  was  ab- 
fent  even  for  one  night  from  me.  When  at  length  he  grew  fatiated  of 
glory  and  good  living,  he  became  proud,  and  fupercilious,  and  from  that 
time  negledted,  or  rather  totally  deferted  me,  falling  violently  in  love  with 
that  old,  long-bearded  fellow,  whom  they  call  the  Son  of  Philofophy;  quits, 
without  a  blufli,  that  flow  of  words,  and  eafy  freedom  which  I  had  taught 

*  V  3 

him,  and  confines  himfelf  to  little  frittered  fcraps  of  queftions  and  anfwers; 
inftead  of  haranguing  with  a  loud  and  noble  voice,  he  fpeaks  nothing  but 
fliort  and  pithy  fentences,  as  if  his  bufinefs  were  only  to  put  fyllables  toge¬ 
ther,  which  I  do  not  find  he  gets  any  great  admiration  or  applaufe  by,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps,  a  fmile,  a  fmall  clap  between  the  adts,  a  nod  of  the  head, 
and  now  and  then  a  groan  ;  and  yet,  fond  of  this,  he  negledts  and  defpifes 
me :  though  he  is  not,  I  hear,  on  very  good  terms  even  with  his  new  fa¬ 
vourite,  whom  he  fometimes,  they  fay,  abufes  and  quarrels  with. 

Is  he  not,  then,  the  mofl  ungrateful  of  men,  and  may  I  not  fue  him  for 
ill-treatment,  for  leaving  his  lawful  wife,  who  has  heaped  fo  many  favours 
on,  and  ennobled  him,  to  go  after  a  new  one  ?  and  that  at  a  time  too,  when 
all  the  world  befide  is  admiring  me  :  lam  furrounded  by  lovers  on  every  fide 
knocking  at  my  door ;  but  I  will  not  open  them  to  fellows  who  bring  no¬ 
thing  but  noife  and  nonfenfe ;  but  all  this  will  not  reftore  the  falfe  one  to 
me,  he  ftill  doats  on  his  new  love;  and  yet  what,  good  heaven  !  can  he  ex- 
pedt  from  fuch  a  one,  who  has  nothing  to  give  him  but  an  old  cloak  ? 
Judges,  I  have  done;  in  his  reply,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  fuffer  him  to  ufe 
my  method  of  defence;  that  would  be  turning  my  own  arms  againft  me; 
when  he  pleads  the  caufe  of  his  darling,  *  Dialogue,  let  him  do  it  with 
Dialogue  if  he  can. 

MERCURY. 

That,  lady  Rhetoric,  we  can  never  allow:  he  cannot  plead  by  himfelf, 
and  make  ufe  of  Dialogue  at  the  fame  time. 

SYRIAN. 

Since  my  adverfary  does  not  chufe  to  indulge  me  in  that  elaborate  and 


*  Dialogue .]  An  arch  kind  of  puzzle,  naturally  anting  from  the  whimficai  perfonifi  cation 
of  tlae  two  accufers. 


diffufive 
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diffufive  mode  of  fpeech  which  I  learned  from  her,  I  (hall  be  brief  in  my 
reply.  I  will  fatify  you,  however,  with  regard  to  every  article  which  fhe 
has  alleged  againft  me.  What  fhe  told  you  about  me,  I  acknowlege  was  all 
true ;  Hie  infcructed,  travelled  with  me,  and  introduced  me  to  the  belt  com¬ 
pany  in  Greece ;  on  all  thefe  accounts  the  connection  was  moft  agreeable  to 
me*,  and  now  you  Avail  hear  why  I  left  her,  and  fixed  my  affections  on  the 
lovely  Dialogue ;  do  not  imagine  I  would  be  guilty  of  the  leaft  degree  of 
falfchood  to  fupport  my  caufe. 

Know  then,  that  when  I  perceived  file  no  longer  behaved  with  that  tem¬ 
perance  and  fobriety,  or  appeared  in  that  decent  habit,  which  fhe  wore  when 
wedded  to  the  *  P^anian  orator,  but  tricked  herfelf  out  like  a  harlot,  plaited 
her  hair,  and  painted  her  cheeks,  I  began  to  fufpedt,  and  watched  her  nar¬ 
rowly  ;  but  I  will  not  mention  all  I  faw ;  fuffice  it  to  fay,  that  every  night 
the  fireet  was  filled  with  drunken  lovers,  who  came  to  revel  with  her, 
knocking  perpetually  at  her  door,  and  fome  of  them  breaking  in  with  rude 
force  and  violence,  fire  feeming  all  the  while  to  laugh  at,  and  be  pleafed 
with  them  for  it ;  frequently  would  flic  look  down  upon  them  from  her 
window,  and  liften  to  their  amorous  ditties;  nay  even  fometimes  open 
her  door,  and  little  thinking  I  knew  any  thing  of  it,  play  the  wanton  with 
them.  1  did  not  choofe  openly  to  accufe  her  of  adultery,  but  not  being  able 
to  bear  fuch  treatment,  betook  myfelf  to  Dialogue,  who  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  who,  I  thought,  would  with  open  arms  receive  me.  Thefe 
are  all  the  great  injuries  which  I  have  done  to  Rhetoric  ;  but  even,  if  fhe  had 
not  aCted  in  this  manner,  finely.  Sirs,  an  old  man,  on  the  verge  of  forty, 
might  be  permitted  to  retire  from  ftrife  and  buftle,  and  end  his  days  in  peace; 
to  ilieltcr  himfelf  both  from  the  accufations  of  tyrants,  and  the  applaufes  of 
the  great ;  and,  no  longer  ambitious  of  fame  or  admiration,  to  feek  the  Ly¬ 
ceum  or  Academy,  and  converfe  there  peaceably  with  my  friend  Dialogue. 
And  now,  having  nothing  more  to  fay,  I  fubmit  to  your  equitable  determi¬ 
nation. 

JUSTICE. 

Which  is  the  conqueror  ? 

MERCURY. 

The  Syrian  has  every  vote  but  one. 

JUSTICE. 

And  that  one  is  a  Rhetorician  :  and  now,  Dialogue,  you  mu  ft  fpeak,  be- 


*  Pctanian^\  Demofthenes. 
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fore  the  fame  court.  You,  Judges,  are  to  remain,  and  be  paid 
double  for  your  pains. 

DIALOGUE. 

I  fhall  not  trouble  the  court  with  a  long  fpeech,  but,  as  my  cuftom  is, 
be  brief  as  poffible ;  ignorant  though  I  am  of  forms,  I  will  proceed  in  my 
accufation,  and  fupport  it  in  the  ufual  manner.  Thus  far  my  exordium; 
and  now  to  the  injuries  and  affronts  which  1  have  received  from  this  man 

1  9 

which  are  as  follows:  to  wit,  taking  me,  who  was  always,  hitherto,  ufed 
to  talk  in  the  fublime  and  lofty  flyle,  to  walk  over  the  clouds,  and  through 
the  air, 

*  Where  mighty  Jove,  through  the  wide  a?ther  drives 
His  rapid  chariot. 

And  when  I  was  juft  got  to  the  pinnacle  of  all  things,  flopping  me  in  my 
flight,  breaking  my  wings,  and  reducing  me  upon  a  level  with  the  multi¬ 
tude:  taking  off  my  modeft  tragic  mafk,  and  putting  me  on  a  comic  and 
fatiricone;  ihutting  me  up  with  bitter  jefts,  keen  iambics,  and  cynic  licen- 
cioufnefs;  joining  me  with  Eupolis  and  Ariftophanes,  men  who  laugh  at, 
and  are  fevere  upon  every  thing;  and,  which  is  worfe,  introducing  me  to 
the  company  of  that  fnarling  cur,  Menippus,  who  fawns  upon,  and  bites 
you  at  the  fame  time.  Is  not  it  the  vvorft  of  treatment,  not  to  fuffer  me  to 
wear  my  own  cloaths,  and  force  me  to  talk  comedy,  fluff,  and  nonfenfe  ? 
Then,  what  is  moft  abfurd  of  all,  to  make  fuch  a  ftrange  jumble  of  me,  that 

I  am  neither  profe  nor  verfe,  but  a  mixed  unaccountable  compofition,  which 
the  hearers  know  not  what  to  make  of. 

MERCURY. 

Well,  Syrian,  what  have  you  to  fay  to  this  ? 

SYRIAN. 

It  is  an  attack  which  I  little  expedted ;  I  had  reafon,  indeed,  to  hope  foi 
different  treatment  from  him,  whom  I  found  with  a  meianch  -ly  coun¬ 
tenance,  fhrivelled  up  with  dry  interrogatories,  grave,  indeed,  and  refpedt- 
able;  but  fower,  aukward,  and  ungracious.  I  taught  him  to  walk  on  the 
ground  like  a  man,  cleanfed  him  from  his  filth  and  naftinefs,  and  gave 

him  a  fmile  of  complacency,  that  made  him  agreeable  to  all  beholders;  by 

♦ 

*  Where  mighty ,  Taken  from  the  Phcedrus  of  Plato,  where  he  fays,  b  pet  h  usyett  vysfxwv 

tv  apxvbf  Ztvq  irnwot  a^fxcc  t\avvvv»  Lucian,  probably,  by  this  quotation,  means  to  ridicule  Plato’s 
expreflion,  as  favouring  too  much  of  poetical  rliapfody. 
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joining  him  with  comedy,  which  he  complains  of,  I  gained  him  the  good 
will  of  his  auditors,  who  before,  were  afraid  of  his  briftles,  which  he  fhot 
forth  like  a  porcupine,  fo  that  they  could  not  venture  to  go  near  him.  I 
know  what  hurts  him  mod  is,  that  I  do  not  lit  with  him,  and  difpute  about 
idle,  fubtle,  and  perplexing  queftions,  whether  the  foul  is  immortal ;  how  many 
meafures,  what  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  god,  when  he  made  the  world, 
mixed  up  with  the  general  mafs  of  matter  ;  whether  Rhetoric  is  made  up  of 
Flattery  and  Politics  ;  and  fuch  like  fubtleties,  which  he  highly  delights  in, 
though  it  be,  after  all,  only  like  fcratching  an  old  fore;  nothing  is  fo  plea- 
fant  to  him  as  to  be  told  he  can  fee  thofe  things  which  nobody  elfe  can.  This 
is  what  he  wants,  always  looking  round  for  his  wings,  to  fly  up  to  heaven, 
and  at  the  fame  time  cannot  fee  the  things  that  lie  before  him  upon  earth. 
As  to  his  complaint,  that,  being  myfelf  a  Barbarian,  I  have  given  him  a 
Barbarian  drefs,  and  dripped  him  of  his  Grecian  robe,  it  is  a  falfehood  ; 
lhamefully  Ihould  I  have  tranfgrefled  the  laws,  to  rob  him  of  his  native 
drefs;  I  have  only  improved  it.  And  now,  judges,  I  have  made  the  belt 
defence  I  could,  and  hope  you  will,  as  before,  fairly  acquit  me. 

MERCURY. 

All  the  ten  are  for  you,  though  he  who  voted  againft  you,  is  ftill  of  thq 
fame  opinion ;  but  he  is  fure  always  to  envy  the  deferving,  and  put  in  his 
black  ball  againft  them.  To-morrow  fome  other  caufes  are  to  come  on,, 
in  the  mean  time,  you  may  retire. 

j-  TouS\  Speaking  to  the  judge*. 
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Under  tbeMa/k  of  a  grave  and  laboured  Encomium  on  the  Art  or  Myftery  of  Parafitifm,. 
miv erf  ally  pradifed  in  Lucian’s  time,  and  not  uncommon  in  our  own ,  we  have 

here  a  fever e  Satire  on  the  Profejfors  of  it.  The  Maria  Encomium ,  or  Praife  of 

_  \ 

Folly,  by  Erafmus,  was ,  probably ,  fuggejled  to  him  by  this  very  entertaining 
Dialogue,  which  is  written  is  an  eafy  unaffected  Style ,  and  if  it  doth  not  make 
the  Reader  finite,  he  muft  either  have  no  rifible  Mufcles,  or  knows  not  how ,  or 
when ,  to  make  ufe  of  them .  Our  Author  follows  the  Socratic  Method  of  Deput¬ 
ing,  made  Ufe  of  by  Socrates  ;  who,  as  *  Addifon  obferves,  “  introduced  the 
catechetical  Mode  of  arguing,  ajking  his  Adverfary  Quejlion  upon  §uejlion,  till  he 
had  convinced  him  out  of  his  own  Mouth,  that  his  Opinions  were  wrong .  This 
way  of  Debating  (he  obferves,)  drives  an  Enemy  up  into  a  Corner,  feizes  all  the 
Paffes  through  which  he  can  make  his  Efcape ,  and  forces  him  to  furrender  at  Dif 
cretion /* 


TYCHIADES,  S  I  M  O. 

TYCHIADES. 

HOW  comes  it  to  pafs,  Simo,  that  whilft  all  mankind,  freemen  or 

Haves,  exercife  fome  art  which  is  profitable  both  to -themfelves  and  to 
others  alfo,  you  feem  to  have  no  employment  that  can  be  of  fervice,  either 
to  yourfelf,  or  to  any  body  elfe  ? 

SIMO. 

I  do  not  rightly  underftand  your  queftion,  Tychiades ;  I  beg  you  would 
be  more  explicit. 

TYCHIADES. 


Is  there,  I  mean,  any  art  or  fcience  which  you  are  matter  of ;  do  you,  for 
inftance,  underftand  mufic  ? 

By  Jupiter,  not  at  all. 


SIMO. 


Phyfic,  perhaps  ? 
Nor  that  neither. 


TYCHIADES. 

SIMO. 

*  See  Spe&ator,  No.  239. 
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TY  CHIADES. 

Geometry  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

ISo. 

TY  CHIADES. 

What  then  ?  Rhetoric  mayhap  ?  for  as  to  philofophy,  I  know  you  are  as 

far  from  it  as  vice  itfelf  is. 

s  r  m  o. 

Yes,  and  farther  too  would  I  wilh  to  be  if  poffible  ;  nor  would  1  have  you 
think  I  am  alhamed  of  my  ignorance  in  that  point :  I  own  I  am  bad  enough, 
and  even  worfe  than  you  fuppofe  me. 

TYCHIADES. 

May  be  fo  ;  but  thefe,  perhaps,  are  things  you  never  learned,  on  accourt 
of  their  fuperior  excellency,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  them  ;  you  may,, 
notwithftanding,  be  an  adept  in  fome  of  the  common  trades  or  profeffions,  a 
fmith's,  oracoblerys;  for  your  fortune,  I  know,  is  too  fmall,  to  do  without 
fomething  of  this  kind. 

S  I  M  O. 

True,  Tychiades;  and  yet  I  know  nothing  of  them, 

TYCHIADES, 

What  other  profeffion  are  you  of,  then  ? 

s  i  m  a. 

What  profeffion  ?  a  very  fine  one,  I  think,  and  when  you  know  what  it  is, 
you  will  think  fo  too,  and  admire  me  for  it ;  I  allure  you  I  am  perfect  mailer 
of  it,  though  I  cannot  explain  it  to  you. 

TYCHIADES. 

What  is  it  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

I  cannot,  as  yet,  properly  deferibe  it  to  you;  fuffice  it,  at  prefent,  to  in¬ 
form  you,  that  I  have  a  certain  art,  which  I  am  a  proficient  in,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  am  not  in  want :  what  it  is,  you  (hall  hear  another  time# 

TYCHIADES. 

•» 

Eut  I  cannot  Hay  fo  long. 

S  I  M  O. 

When  you  know  it,  you  will  fay  it  is  fomething  very  new  and  aftonilhing. 

TYCHIADES. 

For  that  very  reafon,  I  long  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 

S  I  M  O. 

Some  other  time,  nay  friend. 

T  Y- 
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TYCHIADES. 

No  no,  let  us  have  it  now,  unlefs  you  are  afhamed. 

S  I  M  O. 

It  is  the  art  of  parafitifm. 

TYCHIADES. 

And  would  any  one  but  a  madman  call  this  an  art  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Yes,  I  do;  and  if  I  am  mad,  confider  that  this  madnefs  excufcs  me  from 
learning  any  other  art,  and  then  I  am  fure  you  will  acquit  me  ;  for  that  fame 
daemon,  madnefs,  however  dreadful  it  may  be  to  thofe  who  labour  under  it, 
is  never  blamed  for  the  faults  it  commits,  any  more  than  the  fcholar  is  for 
what  his  matter  has  taught  him. 

TYCHIADES. 

The  parafite,  therefore,  praftifes  an  art  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Certainly  ;  and  that  art  I  am  matter  of. 

TYCHIADES. 

You  own  yourfelf  a  parafite  then  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

I  do ;  and  now  you  think  you  have  abufed  me  dreadfully* 

TYCHIADES. 

Don’t  you  blufh  when  you  call  yourfelf  a  parafite  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

By  no  means  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  ihould  have  more  reafon  to  blulh  if  { 
did  not. 

TYCHIADES. 

And  if  I  wanted  to  defcribe  you  to  a  perfon  who  defired  to  know  what  you 
were,  would  you  have  me  fay,  a  parafite  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Were  you  to  call  a  flatuary  Phidias,  you  would  not  pleafe  him  more  than 
you  do  me,  by  calling  me  a  parafite ;  nor  do  I  glory  lefs  in  my  art,  than  he 
did  in  his  Jupiter. 

TYCHIADES. 

Now  cannot  I  help  fmiling,  .when  I  think  — 

S  I  M  O. 


Of  what  ? 
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TYCHIADES. 

ft 

Why,  of  writing  to  you,  and  directing  on  the  optfide,  to  Simo  the  Pa- 
rafite. 

SIMO. 

Well,  and  I  lhall  like  it  better  than  if  it  was  to  *  Dion  the  Philofopher. 


TYCHIADES, 

As  to  what  you  would  wilh  to  be  called,  it  fignifies  little  or  nothing ;  but 
the  folly  is,  with  regard  to  the  profeffion. 


SIMO. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Would  you  place  it,  I  mean,  amongft  the  arts?  if  I  am  afked  what  art 
fuch  a  one  profeffes,  am  I  to  fay,  as  the  grammatical,  and  the  medicinal,  fo 
the  parafitical  art  ? 

SIMO, 

Certainly,  Tychiades  ;  and  I  would  rather  fay  that  than  any  other :  and 
if  you  pleafe,  I  will  tell  you  why,  though,  as  I  faid  before,  I  am  not  pro~ 
perly  prepared  for  it. 

TYCHIADES. 

Well,  let  us  hear  it,  though,  I  am  afraid,  there  will  be  but  little  truth  in 
your  affertions. 

SIMO, 

Firft  then,  we  will  confider  art  in  general,  and  then  defcend  to  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  it,  and  confider  how  far  they  partake  of  the  firft  principles  of  it. 

TYCHIADES, 

What  then  is  art  ?  for  it  feems  you  can  tell  me. 


SIMO. 

I  can. 

TYCHIADES. 

If  you  know  then,  let  us  have  it  immediately. 

SIMO. 

An  art,  then,  as  I  remember  to  have  been  told  by  a  certain  learned  man, 
is  a  fyftem  of  approved  rules,  co-operating  to  a  certain  end  ufeful  to  focicty. 

TYCHIADES. 

Well  recollected ;  you  have  delivered  it  exactly  as  he  defined  it  to  you. 

SIMO. 

If  the  practice  of  a  parafite  anfwers  in  every  refpeCt  to  this  definition,  what 
is  it  but  an  art  ?  * 


*  Dion]  Of  Alexandria,  celebrated,  according  to  Philoftratus,  as  an  eminent  philofopher. 
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TYCHIADES. 

If  it  does,  an  art  it  mull  certainly  be, 

S  I  M  O. 

Let  us  fee  then,  whether  by  comparing  it  with  the  feveral  requifites  of  an 
art,  it  will  correfpond,  or  whether,  like  cracked  veflels,  they  will  jarr  againft 
each  other:  and  firft  then,  this  art,  like  every  other,  Ihould  be  a  fyftem  of 
approved  rules,  a  complete  perception.  The  firft  thing,  therefore,  necefiary, 
is  clearly  to  explore  and  difcern  who  is  the  proper  perfon  to  feed  and  main¬ 
tain  us,  and  moft  likely,  when  he  has  taken  that  refolution,  not  to  change 
his  mind  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  we  will  advance,  that  he  who  can  diftinguifh  good 
money  from  bad,  is  a  proper  judge  of  corn  :  and  yet  that  he  is  no  artift  who 
can  know  an  honeft  man  from  a  knave,  whereas  men  are  by  no  means  fo  eafi- 
ly  read  as  corns  :  for,  according  to  the  fage  Euripides, 

*  No  certain  mark  by  which  the  good  from  ill 
May  be  diftinguilh’d,  doth  the  body  wear. 

So  much  doth  the  parafite  excel  nature  in  knowing  and  underftanding 
things  the  moft  hidden  and  obfcure,  and  better  than  divination  itfelf ;  to  fay 
and  do  every  thing  that  may  recommend  and  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  pa¬ 
tron,  is  furely  a  mark  of  the  ftrongeft  faculties  and  fuperior  underftanding. 

TYCHIADES, 

Moft  indifputably. 

S  I  M  O. 

To  be  much  better  treated,  and  counted  a  more  agreeable  companion 
than  any  of  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  art;  can  this,  think  you,  be 
managed  without  fenfe  and  wifdom  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

By  no  means. 

S  I  M  O. 

Then  to  point  out  the  beauties  and  faults  of  the  feveral  dilhes  at  table,  can 
never  be  done  but  by  a  proficient  in  the  art;  for,  as  the  moft  noble  Plato 
well  obferves.  If  he  who  treats,  has  no  fkill  in  cookery,  he  is  not  fit  to  give 
a  fupper. 

But  farther;  not  only  are  the  rules  of  our  art  fixed  and  approved,  but  re¬ 
duced  alfo  to  pra&ice ;  other  arts  may  remain  for  days,  nights,  months,  and 
years,  and  yet  never  operate,  though  at  the  fame  time  they  exift  in  the  per¬ 
fon 


*  No  certain*]  From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
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fon  who  poiTeffes  them  ;  whereas,  in  the  parafit%  if  the  rules  are  not  put  in 
practice,  it  makes  an  end  both  of  the  art  and  the  artificer.  As  to  the  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  end  required,  it  would  be  madnefs  to  call  it  in  queftion  :  for 
fuxely  nothing  is  more  ufeful  than  eating  and  drinking,  "as  without  them,  it 
is  impoflible  to  live. 

TYCHIADES. 

True. 

S  I  M  O. 

Again,  it  is  not  a  gift  of  nature,  like  ftrength,  or  beauty,  but  acquired, 
and  confequently  an  art. 

TYCHIADES. 

Right. 

S  I  M  O. 

Neither  is  it  ignorance,  for  ignorance  can^  never  ferve  or  aflift  you  :  were 
you  to  go  to  fea  in  a  dorm,  and  knew  not  how  to  guide  the  fliip,  qould  you 
expedt  to  be  faved  ? 

TYCHIADES, 

Certainly,  no. 

S  I  M  O. 

And  wherefore  ?  becaufe,  doubtlefs,  you  wanted  the  art, 

TYCHIADES. 

True. 

S  I  M  O. 

The  parafite,  therefore,  could  not  be  faved  if  he  was  ignorant, 

TYCHIADES, 

Right. 

S  I  M  O. 

He  is  faved,  therefore,  by  art,  and  not  by  ignorance, 

TYCHIADES, 

No  doubt  of  it. 

S  I  M  O. 

Parafitifm,  then,  mud  be  an  art. 

TYCHIADES. 

So,  indeed,  it  fliould  feem  to  be. 

S  I  M  O, 

Moreover,  very  good  pilots,  and  very  good  drivers  have  I  feen  thrown 
from  their  feats,  fome  bruifed,  others  killed  ;  but  never  did  I-  hear  of  a  pa¬ 
rafite  wrecked  or  overturned.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  fince  parafitifm  is 
not'ignorance,  nor  a  gift  of.  nature,  but  certain  fixed  and  approved  rules  re¬ 
duced  to  practice,  be  it  agreed,  henceforth,  between  us,  that  it  is  an  art. 
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TYCHIADES. 

By  what  I  learn  from  you,  it  certainly  is  fo;  the  only  thing  remaining  to 
be  proved,  3s  thegoodnefs  of  the  end. 

S  I  M  O. 

This  you  have  doubtlefs  a  right  to  require  :  to  define  it,  therefore ;  the  pa- 
rafitical  art  is  the  art  of  eating  and  drinking,  and  faying  proper  things  on  that 

4 

fubjedt;  and  the  end  of  it  is,  pleafure. 

TYCHIADES. 

You  have  defined  your  art  moft  admirably;  but  take  care  the  philofo- 
phers  do  not  quarrel  with  you  about  the  end. 

S  I  M  O. 

It  is  fufficient,  furely,  with  regard  to  the  end,  if  the  parafitical  art,  and  the 
fumnium  bonum  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  as  will  evidently  appear;  for  the 
wife  Homer,  who  admired  the  life  of  a  parafite,  affirms  it  to  be  the  moft 
happy,  and  moft  enviable  of  all  human  conditions, 

*  How  fweet  (fays  he),  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign! 

The  well  fill'd  palace,  the  perpetual  feaft. 

How  goodly  feems  it  ever  to  employ 
Man's  focial  days  in  union,  and  in  joy ; 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heap'd  with  cakes  divine. 

And,  o'er  the  foaming  bowl,  the  laughing  wine  ! 

And  then,  as  if  he  had  not  fufficiently  exprefled  his  admiration  of  it,  to  con¬ 
firm  his  opinion,  he  adds. 

Dear  to  my  heart  is  fuch  delicious  fare. 

Concluding,  if  we  are  to  take  his  word,  that  none  but  the  parafite  can  be 
truly  happy.  Obferve,  withal,  that  he  puts  thcfe  words  into  the  mouth  of 
no  common  man,  but  the  wifeft  of  the  Greeks  :  if  UlyfTes  had  preferred  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  Stoics,  he  might  have  laid  fo  when  he  brought  back 
Philodletes' from  Lemnos,  when  he  laid  wafte  old  Troy,  deftroyed  Ilium, 
or  when  he  entered  it,  beating  himfelf,  and  in  his  poor  Stoic  tatters ;  and 
yet  even  then  he  did  not  call  that  the  moft  delightful  of  all  ends;  nay,  when 
lie  got  again  into  the  Epicurean  life  with  Calypfo,  in  luxury  and  indolence 
with  Atlas's  daughter,  and  all  her  allurements,  even  then  he  never  faid  this  . 


*  How  fweet 3  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley  b.  ix.  1.  3. 
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was  the  fweeteft  of  all  ends ;  but  (till  preferred  the  life  of  the  parafite.  Para- 
fites,  you  will  obferve,  at  that  time  were  called  guefts;  and  how  does  he  fpeak- 
of  them  !  for  again,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  recur  to  his  verfes,  nor  can  they,- 
indeed,  be  properly  underftood,  unlefs  we  often  repeat  them,’ 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heap’d  with  cakes  divine.' 

6 

Epicurus  himfelf  ftole  his  fummum  bonum  from  the  parafite;.  and  an  impu- 
dent  theft  it  was,  for  Epicurus  did  not  T  enjoy  that  happinefs,  which  he  de¬ 
clares  to  be  his  great  end ;  whilft  the  parafite  really  doth;  for  pleafure,  in-1 
my  opinion,  confifts  in  having  a  |  body  free  from  pain  or  trouble,  and  a 
mind  totally  dive  (led  of  all  care  and  folicitude.  Now  the  parafite  poflefles 
both  thefe,  and  the  Epicurean  neither;  for  thofe  who  are  perpetually  hunt¬ 
ing  after  the  §  figure  of  the  earth,  the  magnitude  of  the  fun,  infinite  worlds, 
and  their  diftances  from  each  other,  and  the  firft  elements- of  things  ;  difput- 
ing  whether  there  are  any  gods  or  not,-  and  quarrelling  amongft  themfelves 
about  the  end  of  every  good,  furely  may  be  ftyled  not  merely  fubjedt  to  hu¬ 
man  miferies,  but  deeply  involved  in  worldly  matters  :  whilft  the  parafite,- 
who  thinks  every  thing  is  as  it  (hould  be,  and  that  it  cannot  poflibly  be  in  a 
better  fituation  than  it  is;  never  difturbed  by  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe,  eats 
and  drinks  in  peace  and  fafety,  and  lays  all  along  with  his  hands  and  feet  in 
\  erfedt  liberty;  like  Ulyfies  on  his  return  to  Ithaca.  But  there  is  another 
rcafon  why  I  think  the  Epicurean  a  ftranger  to  real  pleafure;  this  wife,  man 
either  has  fomething  to  eat,  or  he  has  not;  now,  if  he  has  not,,  fo  far  from; 
living  pleafantly,  he  cannot  live  at  all  :  if  he  has,  either  he  muft  have  it  from 
himfelf,  or  from  fomebody  elfe ;  but  if  he  has  it  from  any  body  elfe,  he 


•  7'hc  plenteous ,  fcfr.J  Part  of  the  lines  quoted  juft  before  from  the  Odyfley. 

f  Enjoy ,  £sV.]  Lucian  here,  contrary  to  his  ufuul  feverity,  does  jultice  to  the  chara&er  of 
Epicurus,  who* * * §  though  he  conlidered  pleafure  as  the  fummum  bonum,  lived  himfelf  a  diftin- 
guifhed  example  of  temperance  and  fobriety :  his  followers,  however,  we  have  reafon  to  lup- 
pole,  were  not  ambitious  of  imitating  him  in  this  particular,  but  were  truly  what  Horace  calls 
them,  Epicuri  de  grege  Porci. 

X  Jl  body ,  £s>V.]  Mens  fana  in  corpore  fano.  Hor. 

§  Figure,  feV.]  The  earth,  according  to  Epicurus,  (who  feemed  to  have  no  fixed  or  deter¬ 
minate  opinion  concerning  it,)  maybe  round,  oval,  or  lenticular  ;  triangular,  pyramidal,  fquare, 
hexaedrical,  or  of  any  other  plain  figure,  efpecially  if  it  be  unmoved:  “  Moft  maintain  the 
world,  (fay  he,)  to  be  as  immortal  and  bleffed,  fo  alfo  round,  becaufe  Plato  denieth  any  figure 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  that;  but  to  me,  that  of  the  cylinder,  or  the  fquare,  or  the  cone,  or 

the  pyramid,  feem,  by  reafon  of  the  variety,  more  beautiful.”  See  Stanley’s  Hift.  of  Phil.  p.  570. 
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muft  be  a  parafite,  and  not,  what  he  would  have  you  think  him,  a  philofo- 
fopher ;  and  if  he  provides  them  himfelf,  he  can  never  live  pleafantly. 

TYCHIADES. 

Why  fo  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Becaufe  he  muft  be  liable  to  a  thoufand  inconveniencies  ;  he  who  would 
live  pleafantly,  muft  fatisfv  every  defire,  muft  he  not  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Certainly. 

S  I  M  O. 

This,  he  who  has  a  large  fortune,  perhaps,  may,  but  he  who  has  little  or 
nothing,  never  can  ;  let  not  the  poor  man  ever  pretend  to  be  wife,  fincefce 
cannot  attain  the  great  end,  I  mean  pleafure  :  but  neither  can  even  the  rich, 
who  minifters  moft  abundantly  to  his  defires,  arrive  at  this ;  and  why?  be¬ 
caufe  he  who  fpends  a  great  deal,  muft  always  meet  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  fuch  as  quarreling  with  the  cook  for  drefling  his  vidluals  fo  badly, 
or,  if  he  does  not,  having  nothing  fit  to  eat,  and  confequently  no  pleafure; 
befides,  perhaps,  fcolding  his  houfe-keeper  for  managing  matters  fo  ill ;  arc 
not  thefe  things  fo  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

By  Jove,  I  think  they  are. 

S  I  M  O. 

Now  all  this  may  happen  to  an  Epicurean  ;  ergo,  he  cannot  arrive  at  the 
end  propofed  :  but  the  parafite  has  no  cook  to  be  angry  with,  no  houfe-keeper, 
no  land  or  money  to  lament  the  lofs  of;  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  is  free  from  all  the  troubles  and  uneafinefs  which  the  other  is 
perpetually  fubjeft  to. 

From  the  preceding  arguments  we  have  fairly  proved  that  parafitifm  is  an 
art :  we  fhall  now  proceed  to  fhew  that  it  is  the  moft  complete  one,  that  it 
is  not  only  fuperior  to  all  arts  in  general,  but,  feparately  confidered,  to  every 
particular  one  :  and  firft,  it  excels  them  all,  becaufe  every  art  neceflarily  re¬ 
quires  labour,  difcipline,  terrors,  beatings,  ftripes.  See.  which  we  have  all 
a  natural  averfion  to,  whereas  our  art  is  learned  without  any  of  them.  Who 
ever  returned  in  tears  from  a  feaft,  as  many  do  from  their  matters ;  or  who 
ever  that  was  going  to  a  good  fupper  looked  melancholy,  as  they  do  who 
frequent  the  fchools  ?  The  parafite  goes  chearfully  and  of  his  own  accord 
to  a  treat,  and  feems  in  love  with  his  art,  whilft  thofe  who  learn  others,  hold 
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them  in  abhorrence,  and  even  frequently  run  away  to  avoid  them.  In 
other  arts,  parents  reward  children  according  to  their  merit ;  give  the  boy 
fome  vi&uals  if  he  has  wrote  well,  or  if  he  has  not,  give  him  none;  of  fuch 
confequence  is  this  fame  eating,  that  both  reward  and  punifhment  are  deter¬ 
mined  by  it  :  now  the  parafite  eats  every  day.  In  other  arts  this  is  the  fruit 
of  all  their  learning,  and  they  receive  it  with  joy  after  the  talk  is  over;  but 
the  way  to  it  is  rough  and  difficult :  the  parafite  alone  enjoys  the  fruit  of  his 
art  at  the  very  time  when  he  is  learning  it;  and  even  as  foon  as  he  begins, 
attains  the  end  defired.  Not  only  fome  other  arts,  but  every  one  of  them 
arc  pradtifed  to  gain  a  maintenance  ;  whilft  the  parafite  gets  one  the  moment 
he  enters  upon  it.  The  hufbandman  does  not  till  his  field  for  the  fake  of 
agriculture,  nor  the  builder  build  houfes  for  the  fake  of  architecture ;  but 
the  parafite  has  uothing  elfe  in  view  but  the  thing  itfelf ;  his  bufinefs,  and 
the  end  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  is  one  and  the  fame. 

Again  :  in  other  arts,  men  are  perpetually  employed,  and  have  only  two  or 
three  holidays  in  a  month  ;  for  fome  places  have  annual,  others  monthly 
feftivals,  on  which  they  are  allowed  to  be  merry;  but  the  parafite  has  thirty 
holy-days  in  the  month,  for  every  day  to  him  feems  holy. 

In  other  arts,  thofe  who  would  arrive  at  any  proficiency  in  them,  muft  be 
dieted  like  fick  ;  men  for  he  that  eats  and  drinks  abundantly,  will  never  learn 
much.  In  other  arts,  the  workman  can  do  nothing  without  his  tools  ;  there 
is  no  finging  without  a  flute,  nor  playing  without  a  lyre,  nor  riding  without 
a  horfe;  now,  our  art  is  fo  commodious,  and  fo  eafy  to  the  artift,  that  he 
can  exercife  it  without  any  inflrument  at  all.  For  other  arts,  we  give  fome- 
thing  to  learn  them,  but  in  this  we  receive  for  it :  others,  moreover,  require 
a  mailer,  but  this  none  :  for,  as  Socrates  fays  of  poetry;  it  comes  by  infpira- 
tion  :  add  to  this,  that  other  arts  cannot  be  pradtifed  when  you  are  at  fea^ 
or  upon  a  journey,  but  this  may. 


True. 


TYCHIADES, 


S  I  M  Or 


Other  arts,  indeed,  feem  to  ftand  in  need  of  this,  but  this  of  no  other, 


TYCHIADES. 


But  anfwer  me  this ;  do  not  thofe  who  take  what  belongs  to  another,  adt 


cnjuftly 


? 


No  doubt  of  it 


S  I  M  O 


T  Y- 
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Is  not  the  parafite  then  guilty  of  injuftice  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

I  cannot  fee  that ;  the  origin  and  fource  of  every  other  art  is  mean  and 
bafe,  but  the  parafite’s  is  noble  and  generous ;  it  fprings  from  that  boafted 
virtue  of  philofophers,  true  friendfhip. 

TY  CH1ADES. 

How  fo  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Becaufe  no  body  invites  a  man  to  dinner  who  is  his  enemy,  or  a  ftr  anger, 
or  even  a  perfon  flightly  acquainted  with  him  ;  he  muft  be  a  friend  before 
he  can  be  admitted  to  the  table,  and  be  initiated  into  the  rites  and  myfteries 
of  our  art  :  it  is  a  common  faying,  what  fort  of  a  friend  muft  he  be,  who 
neither  eats  nor  drinks  with  us  !  by  which  it  is  plain  they  mean,  that  he  alone 
who  eats  and  drinks  with  us,  can  be  a  good  and  faithful  friend.  That  this  is 
the  mod  princely,  and,  as  it  were,  fovereign  of  all  arts,  is  indifputablc,  be¬ 
caufe  men  exercife  others  not  only  with  great  toil  and  labour,  but  ftanding, 
or  fitting,  as  if  they  were  flaves  ;  but  the  parafite  pradtifes  his  lying  all  along 
like  a  king.  Need  I  mention  here  the  peculiar  felicity  of  him,  who,  as 
Homer  fays,  neither  *  plants,  turns  the  glebe,  n-or  fows,  but  without  doing 
either,,  feeds  freely  upon  every  thing?  the  orator,  the  worker  in  brafs,  or 
the  geometrician  may  exercife  their  profcflion,  be  they  ever  fo  fooiiih,  or 
ever  fo  bad  ;  but  no  man  can  be  a  parafite,  who  is  either  one  or  the  other. 

TY  CHIADES. 

Blefs  us  !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  a  parafite  !  I  could  almoft  wifh  to 

be  one  myfelf  inftead  of  what  1  am. 

S  I  M  O. 

I  have  Ihewn  already  how  much  this  excels  all  arts  in  general ;  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  prove  how  fuperior  it  is  to  every  particular  one.  To  compare  it 
with  any  of  the  vulgar  and  mechanic  arts,  would  debafe  and  degrade  it: 

we  fhall,  therefore,  only  conlider  the  mod  elegant  and  refined  ;  and  amongft 
thefe,  it  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  rhetoric  and  philofophy  are  the  principal 
ones ;  which,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  excellency,  are  by  many  ftyled 


*  Plants .]  See  Homer’s  defeription  of  the  land  of  the  Cyclops  in  the  9th  book  of  the  OdyfTey, 
where  he  tells  us  the  inhabitants  are 

Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  or  fow, 

They  ail  their  products  to  free  nature  owe.  Pope’s  Horn,  Od.  b.  ix.  1. 121* 

fciences  : 
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fciences  :  if  we  can  prove  that  parafitifm  is  far  beyond  thefe,  it  muft  as 
evidently  fhine  forth  the  fovereign  of  arts,  as  *  Nauficae  was  the  queen  of 

chambermaids. 

Fir  ft  then,  it  excels  both  rhetoric  and  philofophy,  as  being  a  real  and  adfcual 
fubftance,  concerning  which,  all  are  agreed  ;  whilft,  with  regard  to  the 
others,  they  are  not.  As  to  rhetoric,  it  is  not  one  and  the  fame  thing  with 
every  body  ;  for  fome  call  it  an  art,  others  no  art  at  all,  and  others  a  bad  and 
mifehievous  one,  and  fo  on:  in  like  manner,  philofophy  is  not  always  the 
fame,  it  is  one  thing  with  the  Stoics,  another  with  the  Epicureans,  another 
with  the  Academics,  and  another  with  the  Peripatetics;  to  this  day  its  pro- 
fcflbrs  are  not  agreed  in  their  opinion  of  it :  from  thefe  two  we  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  reft  :  I  cannot  poffibly  call  that  an  art,  which  is  not  fo  much  as  a 
real  fubftance.  Arithmetic,  indeed,  is  always  one  and  the  fame,  two  and 
two  make  four  with  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Perfians-,  in  this  point,  Greeks  and 
barbarians  never  differ  :  but  many  and  diverfe  are  our  philofophies,  and  we 
plainly  perceive,  that  neither  their  principle  nor  their  ends  are  the  fame. 

TYCHIADES. 

What  you  fay  is  too  true;  for  the  profeffors  call  philofophy  one  Ample 

thing,  and  yet  themfelves  fplit  it  into  a  hundred. 

S  I  M  O. 

In  other  profeffions,  perhaps,  fome  inconfiftencies  may  be  pardoned,  and 
fome  errors  paffed  over;  but  to  philofophy,  which  is  the  teacher  of  truth, 
unity  is  effentially  neceffary  ;  and  who  can  bear  to  fee  it,  like  fo  many  dif- 
cordant  inftruments,  difagreeing  with  itfelf  ?  it  cannot  be  a  Ample  thing,  al¬ 
ways  one  and  the  fame,  becaufe  we  fee  feveral  different  kinds  of  it;  now, 
different  kinds  of  it  ther.e  cannot  be,  becaufe,  if  it  is  philofophy,  it  muft  be 
one  and  the  fame.  We  may  argue  in  the  fame  manner  alfo  with  regard  to 
rhetoric;  when  all  do  not  fay  the  fame  on  the  fubjedt  propofed,  but  perpe¬ 
tually  dtfagree  in  their  opinions,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonftration,  that  objedt 
can  have  no  real  aiftual  exiftence,  the  perceptions  ariAng  from  which,  are 
not  univerfaliy  the  fame;  when  the  thing  is  contefted,  to  whom  can  it  be¬ 
long  ?  its  never  being  found  in  any  particular  perfon,  at  once  deftroys  its  ex¬ 
iftence.  But  it  is  not  fo  with  parafitifm,  which  is  the  fame,  both  amongft 

Greeks  #nd  barbarians,  in  its  practice,  and  in  the  manner  of  it;  nor  can  it 
ever  be  faid,  that  one  man  is  a  parafite  in  one  way,  and  another  in  another : 

Nauficae.]  See  Homer’s  OdyiTey,  book  vi. 
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nor  have  they,  like  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  different  tenets,  but  a  general 
union  and  harmony  amongft  themfelves,  the  actions  ever  correfponding  with 
the  ends  propofed  by  them.  Parafitifm,  therefore,  as  far  as  I  fee,  Hands  the 
chance  of  being  ftyled  the  only -true  wifdom. 

TYCHIADES. 

Thus  far  you  feem  to  be  in  the  right;  but  how  will  you  prove  your  art  to 
be  fuperior  to  philofophy  in  all  other  points  ? 

SI  MO. 

Firft,  I  fhall  obferve  that  no  parafite  ever  fell  in  love  with  philofophy, 
whereas  many  philofophers  are  recorded  to  have  turned  parafites,  and  do  fo 
to  this  day. 

TYCHIADES. 

What  philofophers  may  they  be  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

Thofe  whom  Simo  is  very  well  acquainted  with,  though  you  feem  to  infi- 
nuate  that  I  know  no  fuchperfons  *r  as  if  you  thought  it  would  be  no  honour 
to  them,  but  rather  a  difgrace. 

TYCHIADES. 

Not  fo,  by  Jupiter  !  but  I  am  really  in  doubt  whether  you  can  produce 
them. 

SIMO. 

You  can  never  have  read  their  lives,  my  good  friend,  otherwife  you  muft 
know  well  enough  who  I  mean. 

TYCHIADES. 

By  Hercules,  then,  I  fhould  be  glad  you  would  tell  me  their  names. 

SIMO. 

I  will ;  and  I  allure  you  they  are  men  of  the  firft  rank,  and  fucb,  perhaps, 
as  you  little  think  of :  and  firft,  then,  there  was  *  iEfchines,  the  Socratic, 
who  wrote  the  long  and  elegant  dialogues  which  he  brought  with  him  into 
Sicily,  purpofely  to  introduce  himfelf  to  Dionyfius ;  and  finding  that  his 
Miltiades,  which  he  read  over  to  the  tyrant,  met  with  his  approbation,  he 
even  fat  himfelf  down  there,  became  the  king’s  parafite,  and  from  that  hour 
bad  a  final  adieu  to  the  deputations  of  Socrates. 

* 

*  uiEJi 'chines .]  A  famous  philofopher,  contemporary  with  and  a  difciple  of  the  great  Socrates. 

He  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  and  was  fupported  by  him.  He  wrote  many 
dialogues,  amongft  which  was  the  Miltiades  here  mentioned,  together  with  feveral  orations  and 
epiftles,  which  are  greatly  admired. 

Next 
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Next  to  him,  what  think  you  of  *  Ariftippus  the  Cyrenian,  was  not  he 
one  of  your  moft  celebrated  philofophers  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

Moft  undoubtedly. 

S  I  M  O. 

He  alfo  lived  in  Sicily  at  the  fame  time,  and  was  a  parafite  to  Dionyfius, 
who  held  him  in  the  higheft  efteem  ;  his  genius,  indeed,  appeared,  above  all 
men,  beft  adapted  to  that  art,  infomuch,  that  the  tyrant  would  every  day 
fend  his  cooks  to  be  inftrudted  by  him  :  he  feems,  indeed,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  our  profcfiion. 

The  next  1  fhall  mention,  is  your  famous  Plato,  who  travelled  into  Sicily 
for  this  very  pur  pole,  who  pradtifed  this  art  at  the  'f  tyrant’s  court  for  a  few 
days,  but  failed  from  want  of  natural  capacity:  after  which,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  qualify  himfelf,  and  once  more  fet  fail 
for  Sicily,  where,  trying  a  little  while,  he  again  met  with  as  bad  fuccefs 
through  unfkilfulnefs  ;  his  misfortune,  indeed,  in  this  particular,  refembles 

the  fate  of  t  Nicias. 

TYCHIADES, 

Who  mentions  this  affair,  Simo  ? 

S  I  M  O, 

Several ;  particularly  §  Ariftoxenus  the  mufician,  a  man  of  no  little  note, 

*  Ariftippus.]  This  fa.tire  on  Ariftippus  is  very  fair  :  it  is  wejl  known  that  phi lofophcr  lived 
a  great  part  of  his  time  in  the  court  of  Dionyfius  the  Sicilian  tyrant;  and,  as  he  acknowleged 
himfelf,  fora  very  good  rcafon  ;  “  when  1  wanted  wifdom,  (faid  he  to  the  king,)  1  went  to  So¬ 
crates  ;  now  I  want  money,  i  .come  to  you.”  He  fell  down  at  the  king’s  feet  to  alk  a  favour  of 
him,  which  was  granted,  and  being  reproved  for  his  mcannefs  and  ferviljty  ;  “  .Blame  me  not, 
faid  he,  but  Dionyfius,  whofe  ears  are  in  his  feet.” 

•f  Tyrant's ,  t3c.]  Dionyfius,  to  which  he  reforted,  but  not  being  altogether  of  fo  compliant  a 
difpolition  as  iEfchines  and  Ariftippus,  did  not  meet  with  the  fame  encouragement ;  he  ftaid 
there,  hojvever,  long  enough  to  rank  .amongft  Lucian’s  paralites,  and  to  be  handed  down  as 
fuch,  (with  what  degree  of  truth  we  know  not)  to  pofterity. 

%  Nicias,']  A  famous  commander  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  who  perifhed  at  Syracufe,  in 
the  fea-fight  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians. 

§  Arijloxcnus .]  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  ;  eminent  both  as  a  philofophcr  and  a  mufician,  but  moft  diftinguilhed  in 
the  latter  character  :  having  written  l'everal  learned  treatifes  on  ancient  inulic,  of  which  only 
his  Harmonics,  in  three  books,  are  come  down  to  us  ;  they  are  tranftated  into  Latin  by  Meurfius. 
He  le  faid  by  S u i d ;i s  to  have  written  no  lei's  than  4^2  different  works,  amongft  which,  thofe  on 
mufic  were  moft  eftcemed. 

For  a  farther  account  of  him  and  the  merit  of  his  Harmonics,  J  refer  my  readers  to  the  inge¬ 
nious  Dr.  Burney’s  General  Hiftory  of  Mufic,  one  of  the  moft  inftru&ive  and  entertaining 
works  publifhed  in  this  century.  See  his  Account  of  the  Greek  Mufic,  p.  450. 
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who  was,  himfelf,  the  parafite  of  *  Neleus.  -p  Euripides,  befides,  as  you 

very  well  know,  was  parafite  to  Archelaiis,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  as-|  Ana- 

xarchus  was  to  Alexander  :  as  to  Ariftotlc,  he  §  touched  but  flightiy  this 

art,  as  he  did  on  all  the  reft.  Philofophers,  therefore,  as  1  juft  now  obferv- 

ed,  have  frequently  turned  parafires,  but  nobody  ever  faw  a  parafite  who 

wifhed  to  turn  philofopher.  If  never  to  know  hunger,  tbirft,  or  cold,  be 

% 

real  happinefs,  parafites  alone  are  happy  :  for,  as  to  philofophers,  many  are 
found  ftarving,  we  never  are:  this  is  the  fate  of  your  wife  men  only,  oriucli 
wretches  and  beggars  as  refemble  them. 

tychiad’es. 

True;  but  how  will  you  prove,  after  all,  that  your  art  is.  fuperior  to  rhe¬ 
toric  and  philofophy  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

There  are  too  feafons,  my  good  friend,  when  the  arts,  and  the  proftfibrs 
of  them,  have  an  opportunity  of  {hewing  their  real  merit;  the  time  of  war, 

A 

and  the  time  of  peace;  let  us,  if  you  pleafe,  take  the  former,  and  confidcr 
which  will  appear  to  the  grcatefl  advantage,  and  be  of  mo  ft  fervicc,  both  to 
themfelves  and  the  public. 


TYCHIADES. 

A11  excellent  trial  of  /kill  you  have  propofed,  and  I  cannot  help  fmiling  to 
myfelf,  when  I  think  of  a  parafite  and  a  philofopher  thus  compared  to¬ 
gether. 

1 

■  *  Neleus,]  Concerning  this  Neleus  we  have  very  little  information  to  be  depended  on, 
though  he  is  flightiy  mentioned  by  Athemeus.  He  was,  probably,  however,  fame  man  of 
fafliion  and  confequence  at  that  time,  with  whom  Arifloxenus  was  intimately  conneiflcd. 

f  Euripides.]  This  famous  tragedian,  as  it  is  well  known,  and  recorded  by  all  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  left  his  native  country,  probably,  on  account  of  fome  ill  treatment  from  his  rivals,  and 
fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  jtfuccdon,  who  loaded  him. 
with  favours,  and  treated  him  with  all  the  refpeeft  due  to  his  character  and  abilities  :  this  wa  -  a 
fuflicient  foundation  for  Lucian  to  call  him  a  paiafire,  a  name  which,  notwithlhiinling,  he 
might  probably  very  little  deserve. 

%  SJuaxavcbiis. ]  A  philofopher  of  Abdera,  and  follower  of  Democritus.  He  lived  imirclv 
with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  flour ilhed  about  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad. 

§  Touched ,  ]  Ariftotle,  fays  Lucian,  only  fleimmed  the  fur  face  ot  this  art,  as  he  did 

T«ith  regard  to  many  others,  by  which  he  means,  we  may  ftippofe,  to  inlinuntc  that  this  gnat 
writer  treated  matters  but  ftipcrficialiy,  and  never  went  to  the  bottom  of  them.  Or  his  abllrufe 
philofophy  we  have  certainly  enough,  becaufe  if  he  had  laid  more,  he  would  only  have  been 
more  tedious  :  but  when  we  turn  to  his  rhetoric,  tragedy,  &c.  wewiih,  perhaps,  with  Lucian, 
he  had  been  more  copious  and  explicit. 
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S  I  M  O. 

To  ft  op  your  admiration,  and  convince  you  that  it  is  no  jefting  matter, 
let  us  but  for  a  moment  fuppofe  word  was  juft  now  brought,  that  the  enemy 
had  invaded  this  country,  that  we  could  no  longer  fuffer  him  to  lay  wafte 
our  lands,  but  were  under  the  immediate  neceflity  of  taking  up  arms  againft 
him  ;  that  our  commanders  had  fummoned  all  to  the  field  who  were  of  age  to 
fight,  and,  among  the  reft,  the  philofophers,  rhetoricians,  and  parafites 
were  gathered  together :  firft,  then,  let  us  fee  them  naked,  for  they  muft  be 
ftripped  before  they  put  down  their  arms;  obferve  the  men  one  by  one,  and 
examine  their  bodies ;  you  will  find  fome  of  them  pale,  thin,  and  emaciated, 
as  if  they  had  been  left  half  dead  on  the  field  of  battle ;  how  ridiculous  it  is 
to  imagine,  that  fuch  poor  wretches  as  thefe  could  ever  be  fit  for  a  clofe  en¬ 
gagement,  or  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  and  buftle  of  a  war !  but  now, 
on  the  other  hand,  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  parafite,  and  mark  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  obferve  what  a  body  he  has,  and  what  a  colour,  not  black  like  a  ilave, 
nor  white  like  a  woman,  but  of  a  fine  fanguine  complexion,  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  full  of  fire  and  fpirit,  like  mine.  To  go  to  battle  with  a  weak  and 
timid  eye,  is  mean  and  deteftable ;  but  fuch  a  warrior  as  ours 

*  In  life  is  beauteous,  and  in  death  admir'd. 

Bu.  why  need  we  form  conjectures  about  what  we  may  eafily  prove  by  ex¬ 
ample  ?  to  lay  the  truth,  never  would  your  orators  or  philofophers  venture 
on  the  outlide  of  the  walls,  or  if  they  were  ever  forced  into  an  engagement, 
they  were  fure  to  quit  their  ranks  and  run  away. 

T  Y  C  H  I  A  D  E  S. 

Very  furprifing  and  extraordinary  indeed  ! 

s 

S  I  M  O. 

Yet  fo  it  is,  and  I  will  prove  it;  amongft  your  orators,  how  did  Ifocrates 
behave  !  fo  far  was  he  from  going  out  to  battle,  that  he  was  afraid  even  to 
afeend  the  roftrum,  but  loft  his  voice  in  the  fright.  In  the  war  with  Philip, 
did  not  Demades,  /Efchines,  and  Philocrates  give  up  themfelves  and  their 
country  through  fear  to  the  invader  ;  did  not  they  ftay  at  home  on  purpofe 
to  manage  his  affairs  with  the  commonwealth,  and  were  not  all  thofe  who 
took  his  part  ranked  amongft  their  beft  friends  ?  even  Hyperides,  Lycurgus, 

*  In  life ,  This  is  probably  from  fome  tragic  writer,  though  I  do  not  remember  the 

paflage  in  any  now  extant. 
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and  Demofthenes,  who  were  fo  much  braver,  who  were  always  abufing 
Philip,  and  ftirring  up  the  people  againft  him  in  their  harangues,  what 
mighty  a£t  did  they  perform  againft  him  when  the  war  began  ?  Hyperides 
and  Lycurgus  never  fo  much  as  dared  to  put  their  heads  out  beyond  the  city 
walls,  but  fculked  behind  them,  and  during  the  fiege,  consented  themfelves 
with  making  little  fpeeches  and  decrees  againft  him ;  whilft  their  great 
*  leader,  who  was  always  crying  out  cc  Philip,  that  plague  of  Macedon, 
from  whom  no  man  would  even  purchafe  a  Have.”  After  venturing  as  far  as 
Boeotia,  before  the  battle  began,  threw  down  his  fliield,  and  fled.  This 
you  mutt  have  heard,  as  it  is  univerfally  known,  not  by  Athenians  only,  but 
by  the  Thracians  and  Scythians,  thofe  barbarians  from  whom  this  coward 
fprung. 

TYCHIADES. 

I  acknowlege  it ;  but  thefe  were  only  orators,  people  employed  to  teach 

language  and  not  virtue  ;  what  fay  you  to  philofophers  ?  you  cannot  accufc 
them. 

S  I  M  O. 

Thefe,  Tychiades,  though  they  are  perpetually  talking  about  fortitude, 
and  hackneying  the  name  of  virtue,  are  more  timid  and  cowardly  even  than 
our  orators  :  who  ever  heard  of  a  philofopher  dying  in  battle  ?  they  either 
never  fought  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  took  the  firft  opportunity  to  run  away. 
Antifthenes,  Diogenes,  Crates,  Zeno,  Plato,  AEfchines,  Ariftotle,  and  the 
whole  trjbe  of  them,  never  fo  much  as  faw  an  engagement.  The  wife  So¬ 
crates  alone  ventured  to  a  battle,  but  was  glad  to  retreat  from*  Parnethe  to 
the  pakeftraof  Taurea  ;  he  thought  it  much  pleafanter  and  more  polite  to  di¬ 
vert  himfelf  with  the  young  men,  and  throw  out  his  jefts  and  farcafms,  than 
to  fight  with  the  Spartans. 

*  Lcaihr.~\  Demoilhenes. 

f  Parnethe .]  Socrates,  in  fpite  of  what  is  here  roundly  aflerted  by  Lucian’s  Parafite,  was  no 
coward  ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch’s  teifimony,  always  behaved  well  in  battle,  fo  well,  in¬ 
deed,  that  an  honourable  reward  was  affigiied  to  him  by  the  general,  which  he  declined  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  friend  Alcibiades.  With  regard  to  the  affair  here  alluded  to,  Lucian  has  mifre- 
pvelented  it;,  for,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  tradl  concerning  the  daemon  of  Socrates,  as  the 
army  came  to  a  way  that  was  divided  into  two,  Socrates  made  a  fland,  and  adviied  thofe  that 
were  with  him  not  to  take  the  path  they  were  going  into,  along  the  mountain  Panic,  but  the 
other,  by  the  way  called  Retifte,  for  l'ueh,  faid  lie  to  them,  was  the  demon’s  advice;  molt  of 
them,  however,  perfifted  in  their  own  opinion,  were  met  by  a  party  of  horfemcn,  and  all  cut 
off.  Socrates,  and  thofe  who  followed  him,  got  fate  home. 

This,  furely,  was  prudence,  and  not  cowardice.  We  mull  not  always  depend  on  mv  friend 
Lucian’s  veracity. 
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TYCHIADES. 

In  truth,  my  good  friend,  I  have  heard  as  much  from  others,  and  thofe 
too,  who  did  not  fay  it  merely  for  the  fake  of  laughing  at,  or  abufing  them, 
nor  do  I  therefore  imagine  you  have  belyed  them,  in  compliment  to  your 
own  art;  but  now,  if  you  pleafe,  let  us  know  how  your  friends  behave  in 
battle,  and  whether  any  of  the  ancient  heroes  were  parafites. 

S  I  M  O. 

Every  body,  my  friend,  be  he  ever  fo  ignorant,  is  acquainted  with  Ho¬ 
mer  ;  and  thofe  that  know  him,  know  that  his  greateft  heroes  were  parafites  : 
the  farrtous  Neftor,  whofe  *  lips  flowed  with  honey,  was  the  king’s  parafite  ; 
nor  was  Achilles,  who  not  only  feemed,  but  was  the  moft  beautiful  and  molt 
courageous  of  men,  nor  Diomed,  nor  Ajax,  fo  much  praifed  and  admired 
by  him  as  Neftor;  he  does  not  udfh  for  ten  Ajax’s,  or  ten  Achilles’s,  but 
tells  us  he  fliould  -j~  foon  take  Troy,  if  he  had  but  ten  fuch  foldiers  as  this 
old  parafite.  Idomeneus  too,  the  offspring  of  Jove,  was  another  parafite,  as 
he  informs  us,  of  Agamemnon’s. 

TYCHIADES. 

I  remember  very  well  what  you  mention,  but  I  do  not  rightly  comprehend 
why  they  muft  be  ftyled  parafites. 

S  I  M  O. 

Recoiled:,  I  befeech  yon,  the  verfes  where  Agamemnon  fpeaks  to  Ido¬ 
meneus, 

TYCHIADES. 

Which  do  you  mean  ? 

S  I  M  O. 

- in  banquets  when  the  gen’rous  bowls  . 

Reftore  our  blood,  and  raife  the  warrior’s  fouls, 

Tho’  all  the  reft  with  ftated  rules  we  bound. 

Unmix’d,  unmeafur’d,  are  thy  goblets  crown’d. 

And  this,  hefaid,  not  bccaufe  the  goblet  of  Idomeneus  was  always  filled  for 
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Words,  fweet  as  honey,  from  his  Ups  diflili’d. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i,  1 

Soon  taler,  Ur.]  —  Wou’d  the  gods  decree 

But  ten  fuch  fages  as  they  grant  in  thee, 

Such  wifdom  foon  fliou’d  Priam’s  force  deftroy, 

And  loon  lhou’u  fall  the  haughty  tow’rs  of  Troy. 

.  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  1, 

In  I'd'ujucts ,  UV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  iv.  1.  296. 
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him,  either  fighting  or  fleeping,  but  becaufe  he  alone  had  the  privilege  of 
fupping  every  night  with  the  king,  whilfl  other  foidiers  were  only  invited  on 
particular  occafions. 

Again,  after  Ajax  had  fought  in  fingle  combat  with  Hedtor,  they  *  led 
him,  he  tells  us,  to  the  divine  Agamemnon,  where  he  was  rewarded  by  flip¬ 
ping  with  the  king;  but  Neftor  and  Idomeneus,  as  he  informs  us,  had  that 
honour  every  day.  Neftor,  indeed,  was  the  fir  ft  of  royal  parafites,  and  un- 
derflood  the  art  better  than  any  of  them,  having  pradtifed  it  before  with 
-j-  C^neus  and  Hexadius,  nor  did  he  quit  it,  till  after  the  death  of  Aga¬ 
memnon. 

TYCHIADES. 

He  was  certainly  a  moft  excellent  one  ;  if  you  know  of  any  others,  let  us 
have  them, 

S  I  M  O. 

What  think  you  of  Patroclus,  the  famous  parafite  of  Achilles,  a  man  not 
inferior  to  any  of  the  Greeks,  though  but  a  youth,  either  in  body  or  mind  ? 
nay,  ifHomcristo  be  credited,  equal  to  Achilles  himfelf :  he  who  burft 
through  the  gates,  and  attacked  Hedtor  in  the  trenches,  and  drove  him  to 
the  flips,  he  who  faved  the  burning  veflel  of  Protefiiaus,  which  was  more 
than  Ajax  and  Tcucer,  the  fons  of  Telamon,  could^  do,  though  one  was  a 
heavy-armed  leader,  and  the  other  a  famous  archer  :  this  noble  parafite  flew 

a  number  of  the  barbarians,  and  amongft  the  reft  Sarpedon,  the  foil  of  Jove  : 

# 

nor  did  he  die  like  other  men  ;  Achilles  we  know  alone,  killed  TTecior,  and 
Paris  alone  flew  Achilles  ;  but  no  lefs  than  two  men  and  one  god  went  to 
the  flaying  of  our  parafite,  who,  when  he  died,  did  not  fupplicate  like  the 
brave  Hedlor,  who  fell  down  at  Achilles’s  feet,  and  in  treated  that  his  body 
might  be  given  to  his  friends,  but  behaved  as  became  the  dignity  of  his  call- 
ins:,  and  cried  out 

TYCHIADES. 

What  ? 

*  Led  him.']  Sec  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vii.  1.  312. 

f  Caucus,]  This  alludes  to  Neftor’s  fpecch  in  the  fiifl  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  he  talks  of 
his  old  acquaintance, 

Lives  there  a  chief  to  match  Pirithous’  fame, 

Dryas  the  bold,  or  Cseneiis’  deathlefs  name. 

Thefeus  and  Polyphron  are  likewife  recorded,  but  no  mention  is  there  made  of  Hexa- 
dius. 
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S  I  M  O. 

*  Had  twenty  mortals,  each  thy  match  in  fight. 
Oppos’d  me  fairly,  they  had  funk  in  night. 


TYCHIADES. 


That’s  enough  ;  but  you  muft  fir  ft  fairly  prove  that  Patroclus  was  not  a 

friend,  but  a  parafite. 


S  I  M  O. 


I  will  produce  you  his  own  words  to  prove  him  the  latter. 

TYCHIADES. 

Wonderful  indeed  ! 

S  I  M  O. 

Mark  what  he  fays  : 

'f - As  in  fate  and  love  we  join. 

Ah,  fuffer  that  my  bones  may  reft  with  thine ; 

Together  have  we  liv’d,  together  bred. 

One  houfe  receiv’d  us,  and  one  table  fed. 

Again,  when  he  went  away. 

Me  Peleus  cherifti’d  long,  and  bade  me  be. 

What  I  have  prov’d,  a  minifter  to  thee. 

That  is,  his  parafite ;  if  he  had  meant  that  Patroclus  was  his  friend,  he 
would  not  have  called  him  minifter,  for  Patroclus,  we  know,  was  a  free 
man  ;  whom  then  could  he  call  minifters,  but  thofe  who  were  neithei  Haves 
nor  friends,  and  confequcntly  muft  be  parafites  ?  You  will  obferve  too,  that 
he  does  not  honour  Idomeneus,  though  he  was  the  fon  of  Jupiter,  with  the 
epithet  of  Mars-like,  but  his  parafite  Meriones.  Again,  what  think  you  of 
Ariftogiton,  the  poor  plebeian,  who,  as  Thucydides  tells  us,  was  the  para- 
fitcof  Hermodius,  and  his  lover  alfo,  for  parafites  muft  love  thofe  who  main¬ 
tain  them;  this  man,  we  know,  defended  Athens  when  groaning  under 
tyranny  and  oppreffion,  and  reftored  her  freedom  and  independency  :  the 
brazen  ftatues  of  him  and  his  dearly  beloved  remain  to  this  day  in  the  mar¬ 
ket-place  ;  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  all  thefe  brave  men  were  parafites. 

How  does  our  parafite  behave  in  the  battle  !  does  he  not  always,  before 


*  Had  twenty ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xvi.  1.  1002. 

f  As  in  fate.']  Part  of  the  fpcech  of  Patrocius’s  fhade  to  Achilles.  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad, 
book,  xxiii.  1.  103. 

J  Minijlcr .]  Greek,  BifXTron’, 
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he  goes  out  to  fight,  as  *  Ulyfles  prefcribes,  take  his  breakfaft  ? 
for,  whomfoever  he  commanded  to  fight,  him  he  firft  invited  to  feaft,  let 
him  begin  ever  fo  early  :  whilft  other  foldiers  fpend  their  time  in  a  cowardly 
manner,  fome  in  fitting  on  their  helmets,  others  preparing  their  breaft  plates, 
others  in  trembling  for  the  event  of  the  battle;  he  with  a  chearful  counte¬ 
nance  employs  it  in  making  a  good  meal,  and  the  moment  he  goes  out, 
fteps  forward,  and  is  foremoft  in  the  engagement :  behind  him,  in  another 
rank,  Hands  his  feeder,  whom  he  covers  with  his  fhield,  as  Ajax  did  Teucer, 
and  as  the  darts  are  flying  round,  expofing  his  own  body,  Ihelters  him,  an¬ 
xious  to  protect  and  fave  his  patron,  rather  than  himlelf :  if  he  periflies  in 
battle,  neither  general  nor  foldier  need  blufh  to  fee  his  beauteous  body  fall¬ 
ing  gracefully  as  at  a  banquet.  It  is  worth  while,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ob- 
ferve  the  carcafe  of  the  philofopher  that  lies  by  him,  dry  and  dirty,  with 
his  long  beard,  a  poor  little  creature  who  was  half  dead  before  the  fio-ht  be- 
gan  :  how  muft  we  defpife  the  unfortunate  city  that  has  fuch  defenders,  who 
that  beheld  thefe  pale  puny  wretches  thus  ftretched  out  on  the  ground,  but 
muft'fuppofe  them  to  be  fo  many  malefaftors  let  out  of  prifon  for  lack  of 
better  foldiers  to  fight  for  their  country  !  Such,  my  friend,  are  parafites  in 
time  of  war,  compared  to  your  orators  and  philofophers ;  in  peace  they  are 
as  preferable  to  them  as  peace  itfelf  is  to  war;  and  to  prove  this,  we  will 
firfi,  if  you  pleafe,  confider  the  fituations  of  peace. 

TY  CHIADES. 

I  do  not  rightly  underftand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

S  I  M  O. 

The  forum,  the  courts  ofjuftice,  the  palaeftra,  the  gymnafium,  hunting 
parties,  and  banquets,  thefe  I  call  peaceful  fituations  ;  are  they  not  fo  ? 

TYCH  IADES, 

Moft  undoubtedlv. 

S  I  M  O. 

To  the  forum,  or  court  of  juftice  then,  our  parafite  never  comes,  becaufc 
they  are  fitter  for  informers  and  petty-foggers,  feldom  any  thing  juft  or 
honeft  is  carried  on  there  ;  the  palatftra  indeed,  the  gymnafium,  and  the  ban- 

*  Ubl!Tcs  prefcribes .]  Strength  is  deriv’d  from  fpirits  and  from  blood. 

And  thofe  augment  by  gen’rous  wine  and  food  ; 

Difmifs  the  people  then,  and  give  command, 

With  itrong  repaft  to  hearten  ev’ry  band. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  xix.  1.  169. 

quet, 
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quet,  be  always  frequents,  and  is  the  great  ornament  and  conductor  of  them. 
In  the  palteflra,  what  orator  or  philofopher  can  be  compared  with  him  for 
fhape  and  beauty,  which  of  them  is  not  rather  a  difgrace  to  the  gymnafium 
whenever  he  appears  in  it?  If  one  of  them  meets  a  wild  bead  in  the  defart, 
he  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at  him  ;  whilft  onr  parafite  fuftains  his  attack 

fc> 

with  the  greateft  eafe  and  indifference  :  by  the  frequent  view  of  his  adverfary 
on  a  *  table,  he  has  learned  to  defpife  him  ;  no  flag  nor  horrid  boar  affrights 
our  hero  ;  for  if  the  boar  whets  his  teeth  againft  him,  he,  in  return,  whets 
his  teeth  againft  the  boar:  as  to  hares,  he  is  fonder  of  running  after  them 
than  the  doas  themfelvcs  :  at  a  feaft,  whether  eating  or  jetting,  who  is  able 
to  contend  with  him  ?  who  can  fo  well  entertain  the  company,  he  who  is 

for  ever  fingirg  and  cutting  jokes,  or  the  poor  creature  who  lies  down  in  his 

% 

fhort  cloak,  never  fmiles,  but  looks  upon  the  ground,  with  a  melancholy 
countenance,  as  if  he  came  to  a  funeral  inftead  of  a  banquet;  a  philofopher 


at  a  feaft,  I  think,  is  like  a  +  dog  in  a  bath. 

But,  to  pais  over  thefe  matters,  let  us  come  at  once  to  the  life  of  the  parafite, 
and  compare  it  with  theirs.  In  the  fir  ft  place  then,  he  has  an  utter  contempt 
of  all  fame  and  glory,  and  never  cares  what  people  think  of  him  ;  now  your 
orators  and  philofophcrs,  one  and  all  of  them,  are  fond  of  both,  and 
what  is  worfe,  of  money  too  ;  whilft  the  parafite  values  it  no  more  than  the 
fand  upon  the  fca-fhorc,  and  thinks  it  as  bad  as  fire.  Our  rhetoricians,  and 
what  is  more  fhameful,  thole  who  call  themfelves  philofophcrs,  are  fo  at¬ 
tached  to  their  iniercft,  that  amongft  them,  (for  as  to  the  orators,  I  fliall 
rake  no  notice  of  them,)  lome  in  the  courts  of  judicature  have  taken  bribes, 
tv  nets  exact  money  from  their  pupils,  others  without  a  blufh,  will  alk  a 
{upend  of  a  king  for  living  with  him.  You  may  fee  many  an  old  fellow 
rambling  about,  and  letting  himfelf  out,  like  Indian  and  Scythian  ilaves, 
nor  is  he  afflamed  to  own  that  he  rcceives.wages  :  befides  all  this,  you  will 

a 

find  them  fubjedt  to  melancholy,  to  anger,  envy,  to  pafiions,  appetites,  and 
defires  of  every  kind  ;  but  the  parafite  is  free  from  all  :  he  is  never  angry, 
■fir ft ,  becaufe  he  can  bear  misfortunes,  and  fecondly,  becaufe  there  is  nobody 
whom  he  can  be  angry  with ;  if  at  any  time  he  is  a  little  ruffled,  his  refent- 


'*  A  table*"]  The  wild-boar  was  a  favourite  difh  at  the  tables  ol  the  great:  tlic  parafite,  tlierc- 
foie,  is  not  afraid  ot  meeting  with  his  old  acquaintance. 

■[  A  ting.']  Frightened  at  the  hot  water,  fplafhing,  fvveating,  and,  in  fhort,  as  we  fay,  quite 
out  of  his  element. 
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ment  produces  nothing  harfh  nor  gloomy,  but  rather  excites  mirth  and 
laughter;  he  puts  thofe  in  a  good  humour  with  whom  he  converfes,  and  is, 
himfelf,  never  melancholy,  as  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  his  profeffion, 
that  nothing  can  make  him  uneafy;  for  he  has  neither  eftate,  nor  houfe,  nor 
fervant,  nor  wife,  nor  children,  the  lofs  of  which,  and  they  are  ail  pcrifhable, 
muft  deeply  affedt  the  pofleffor  of  them  ;  but  he  is  not  fond  of  glory,  or 
riches,  or  any  of  thofe  things  that  are  fo  univefally  admired. 

TYCHIADES. 

But,  perhaps,  Simo,  want  of  victuals  may  now  and  then  affedt  him  a 
little. 

SIMO. 

You  have  forgot,  my  friend,  that  he  who  wants  vidtuals  is  no  parafite;; 
he  is  not  a  brave  man  whofe  bravery  is  departed  from  him,  nor  is  he  a  wife 
man  who  is  deprived  of  wifdom  ;  our  inquiry  is  about  him  who  is  a  parafite, 
and  not  about  him  who  is  none ;  now  if  the  brave  man  is  only  brave  whilft 
he  is  exercifing  his  bravery,  and  the  prudent  man  whilft  he  is  pradtifing  pru¬ 
dence,  in  like  manner,  he  only  is  a  parafite  who  is  *  adtually  feeding,  and  if 
he  is  not  fo,  we  are  talking  not  about  him,  but  about  fomebody  elfe. 

TYCHIADES. 

The  parafite  then,  you  think,  muft  always  have  plenty. 

SIMO. 

Certainly ;  neither  on  this  account,  therefore,  nor  any  other,  can  he  be 
unhappy.  Moreover,  you  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  orators  and  philofo- 
phers  are  all  cowards;  you  never  fee  them  go  out  without  a  club,  which 
they  would  not  be  armed  with,  if  they  were  not  afraid  ;  making  their  doors 
as  faft  as  poffible  for  fear  of  thieves :  whilft  our  parafite  juft  (huts  his,  and 
that  carelefsly,  to  keep  the  wind  out ;  be  there  ever  fo  much  noife  in  the 
night,  he  is  no  more  moved  than  if  there  was  no  noife  at  all ;  and  if  he  walks 
through  a  defart,  he  goes  without  a  fword,  for  he  is  afraid  of  nothing:  but 
many  a  phiiofopher  have  I  feen,  armed  with  (pears  and  arrows,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  fear;  they  carry  clubs  with  them  even  when  they  go  into  the 
bath,  or  to  dinner :  you  never  knew  a  parafite  accufed  of  an  aflault,  rape, 
adultery,  or  any  crime  of  that  kind;  he  never  hurts  any  body  but  himfelf : 
but  as  to  orators  and  philofophers,  wc  not  only  know  of  a  thouland  crimes 

*  Actually  feeding.]  Gr.  napcuTi to?,  parafitus,  from  enrej,  food.  A  pun  upon  the  Greek 
word. 
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committed  by  them  in  our  own  age,  but  have  them  recorded  in  books; 
there  is  ftill  extant  the  apology  of  Socrates,  JEfchines,  Hyperides,  Demof- 
thenes,  and  many  others  aniongft  your  wife  men  ;  but  who  ever  faw  the  de- 
fence  of  a  parafite  ?  nor  can  we  call  to  mind  a  fuit  commenced  againft  one 
of  therm 

TY  CHIADES. 

But,  fuppofing  the  life  of  a  parafite  fuperior  to  that  of  an  orator  or  philo- 
fophcr,  his  death,  after  all,  perhaps,  may  be  much  more  wretched. 

S  I  M  O. 

tr 

So  far  from  it,  that  it  is  infinitely  more  happy.  All  your  philofophers,  we 
know,  at  lead  three  parts  of  them,  have  died  miferably ;  fome  condemned 
to  fuffer  for  the  moft  atrocious  of  crimes,  have  been  forced  to  drink  *  poifon, 
others  were  burned  to  afhes,  others  died  of  the  ftrangury,  and  others  were 
baniflied  ;  whereas  parafites  never  go  off  in  either  of  thefe  ways,  but  come 
to  a  happy  end,  eating  and  drinking;  or  if,  perhaps,  any  of  them  ever  did 
die  a  violent  death,  it  mud  have  been  from  indigeftion. 

TY  CHIADES. 

You  have  fought  your  paralite’s  battle  with  the  philofophers  moft  nobly; 
all  I  want  you  now  to  Ihew,  is,  what  honour  and  profit  redounds  to  the  pa¬ 
tron  who  fupports  him,  and  whether  it  is  not  a  Ilia  me  helhould  be  fo  liberal¬ 
ly  fupported. 

S  I  M  O. 

How  ignorant,  Tychiades,  muft  you  be,  not  to  know  that  the  rich  man, 
who  eats  by  himfelf,  though  he  had  all  the  wealth  of  Gyges,  muft  be  really 
poor,  and  if  he  appears  in  public  without  a  parafite,  looks  like  a  beggar ! 
for,  as  a  foldier  is  contemptible  without  arms,  a  garment  without  purple, 
or  a  horfe  without  his  trappings,  even  fo  docs  a  great  man  without  a  parafite 
feeni  of  no  rank  or  eftimation.  The  parafite  fets  off' the  rich  man,  but  the 
rich  man  never  fets  off  the  parafite  :  it  is  no  difgrace,  as  you  acknowlege,  for 
the  latter  to  live  upon  the  former,  as  the  poor  fhould  depend  upon  the  rich ; 
and  to  the  former  the  dependent  is  highly  ufeful,  not  only  becaufe  he  fhews 
him  off,  but  becaufe  from  the  attendance  of  the  one,  is  derived  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  other  :  woe  be  to  thofe  who  attack  the  patron,  when  his  parafite 
Hands  by  him  ;  and  who  will  attempt  to  poifon  the  man  who  has  always  a 
friend  to  tafte  his  meat  and  drink  for  him  ?  the  rich  man  is  not  only  digni- 


#  Poifon.]  Alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Socrates  and  Empedocles, 
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fied  by  the  parafite,  but  is,  at  the  fame  time,  faved  from  the  greatefl  dan¬ 
gers  by  him  ;  the  parafite,  from  his  zeal  and  attachment,  runs  every  hazard 
for  his  patron,  not  only  takes  care  he  ihall  never  eat  by  himfelf,  but  even 
chufes  to  eat  with  him  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

TYCHIADES. 

In  good  truth,  my  friend,  you  have  done  every  thing  in  your  power,  have 

m 

not  negledted  the  defence  of  your  art  in  any  particular,  but  appeared  to  be 
what  you  promifed,  well  prepared,  and  an  adept  in  the  profeffion ;  I  would 
only  aik  you  now,  whether  there  is  not  fomething  in  the  appellation  of  para- 
*  fite,  that  is  mean  and  bafe. 

S  I  M  O. 

No  fuch  thing  :  it  means  no  more  than  eating  together;  and  is  not  failing 

# 

together,  running  together,  riding  and  ihooting  together,  and  confequently 
eating  together,  better  than  failing,  and  running,  and  riding,  and  ihooting, 
and  eating  alone  ? 

TYCHIADES. 

You  are  quite  right,  and  I  entirely  agree  with  you  :  for  the  future  I  fhall 
come,  as  the  children  do,  night  and  morning,  to  learn  of  you;  you  ihould 

s 

teach  me  your  art,  I  think,  freely,  becaufe  I  am  your  firft  fcholar,  as  mo¬ 
ther’s,  they  fay,  are  always  fondeft  of  their  firft-born. 
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EXERCISES. 


"The  Advantages  arifing  from  the  public  gymnajlic  Exercifes  pradifed  in  Greece,  and 
the  Inconveniences  fometimes  attendant  on  them,  are  here  fet  forth  in  a  lively  and 
entertaining  Dialogue.  Lucian,  in  the  Perfonof  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian, 

*  9 

laughs,  but  with  great  good  Humour ,  at  the  obvious  Ab fur  dities,  and  ridiculous 
Circumfances  which  fometimes  accompanied  them :  whilft  the  Lawgiver  defends 
his  own  Statutes  and  Cufoms ,  with  a  Warmth  and  Serioufnefs  fuitable  to  the 
Occafton .  "The  contrafted  Characters  of  the  Grecian,  and  Scythian,  are  well  fup- 
ported  throughout ,  and  the  whole  fprinkled  with  that  Portion  of  true  Attic 
Salt  which  diftinguifoes  the  Productions  of  this  amujing  Author . 


ANACHARSIS  and  SOLON. 

ANACHARSIS. 


PRAY,  Solon,  what  is  is  the  meaning  of  thefe  young  gentlemen’s  di¬ 
verting  themfelves  in  this  manner  ?  Some  of  them  are  locked  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  and  tripping  up  one  another’s  heels,  fome  writhing  and  twitting, 
rolling  in  the  mud,  and  begriming  themfelves  like  fo  many  hogs  :  when 
they  firft  undreffed,  I  faw  them  ftroking  and  anointing  one  another,  as 
peaceably  as  could  be ;  then,  all  on  a  fudden,  heaven  knows  why  or 
wherefore,  butting,  and  lifting  their  heads  together,  like  rams.  Look  there, 
one  of  them  has  thrown  his  antagonift  on  the  ground,  he  will  not  fuffer  him 
to  rife,  but  gets  upon,  and  keeps  him  down  with  his  knees,  and,  with  his 
hands  at  his  throat,  is  going  to  fuffocate  him,  whilft  the  other  lays  hold  on 
his  fhoulder,  as  if  befeeching  that  he  would  not  throttle  him.  The  oil 
does  not  keep  them  a  bit  cleaner,  for  it  is  foon  wiped  off,  and  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fweat  and  dirt.  I  cannot  help  laughing  to  fee  them  flip  out  of 
one  another’s  hands  like  eels.  Yonder  are  others  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
deep  fand  under  them,  which  they  are  raktng  up  like  fo  many  chicken, 
and  fprinkling  each  other  with,  I  fuppofe  that  they  may  lay  the  fatter  hold,* 

as  the  fand  takes  off  the  flipperinefs  of  the  ointment,  and  makes  them  (land 

■ 

% 

firmer  on  the  ground  :  and  now  they  go  to  it  hand  and  foot ;  one  poor  crea¬ 
ture  feems  as  if  he  was  fpitting  out  all  his  teeth,  his  mouth  is  fo  full  of  fand 

and 
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and.  blood,  from  the  blow  he  has  received  on  his  face;  that  officer  who  pre- 
fides  over  the  fport,  for  by  the  purple  I  take  him  to  be  a  magiftrate,  never 
offers  to  part  them,  or  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  but  feems  to  encourage  and 
promote  it,  as  you  fee  by  the  applaufes  he  beftows  on  that  bruifer.  But 
look  yonder,  fome  of  them  are  fkipping  about  with  great  agility,  as  if  they 
were  running  a  race,  though  they  never  ftir  from  the  fpot ;  obferve  how  they 
raife  their  bodies  up  into  the  air,  and  ihake  their  legs  :  I  fliould  be  glad  to 
know  what  good  end  or  purpofe  this  can  poffibly  anfwer,  for,  to  me,  it  ap¬ 
pears  like  madnefs,  nor  lhall  1  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  they  are  not  all  out 
of  their  fenfes. 

SOLON. 


No  wonder,  Anacharfis,  they  fhould  feem  fo  to  you,  as  thefe  cuftoms 
muft  appear  ftrange  and  foreign  to  your  Scythian  manners ;  and  fo  would 
many  of  your’s  to  us,  if  we  were  eye-witnefles  of  them,  as  you  are  now  of 
our*s  :  but  believe  me,  my  good  friend,  there  is  no  madnefs  in  the  cafe,  nor 
do  they,  when  they  roll  about  in  the  dirt,  kick  up  the  fand,  and  ftrike  one 
another,  mean  to  do  any  injury,  or  ad  from  anger  and  refentment:  many- 
good  and  ufeful  confequences  refult  from  it,  and  the  body  acquires  no  little 
ftrength  and  improvement ;  if  you  ftay  anytime  in  Greece,  as  I  hope  you 

will,  I  make  no  doubt  but  I  lhall  fee  you  as  deep  in  dirt  and  duft  as  the  beft 
of  them,  fo  ufeful  and  fo  agreeable  will  the  cuftom  foon  appear  to  you. 


ANACHARSIS. 

Keep  your  ufeful  and  agreeable  to  yourfelves,  I  befeech  you,  Solon;  for 
if  any  one  of  you  attempts  to  treat  me  in  that  manner,  he  fhall  find  I  do 
not  wear  a  *  fcymitar  for  nothing  :  but  pray  inform  me,  what  do  you  call 

this,  and  what  is  it  they  are  about  ? 

SOLON. 

This  place  is  called  the  -J-  Gymnafium,  and  is  facred  to  Apollo  the  Ly- 
cian.  Obferve  his  ftatue,  the  head  reclining  on  his  right  hand,  with  a  bow 
in  his  left,  reprefents  the  deity  as  rifing  from  long  labour  :  with  regard  to 
the  exercifes,  what  you  obferve  in  the  mud  there,  and  likewife  on  the  fand, 
we  call  wreftling:  when  they  fland  upright,  and  attack  one  another,  we 


•  A  fcymitar,]  The  acinaces,  or  fcymitar  of  the  Scythians,  was  their  favourite  weapon, 
which  they  always  wore,  both  in  peace  and  war  ;  it  was  even  treated  with  fome  degree  of  ado¬ 
ration,  and  worfliipped  by  them.  See  Lucian’s  Toxaris,  and  the  note  upon  it. 

•f  Gymnafium .]  The  gymnafium,  or  palieflra,  was  the  place  where  all  the  public  exercifes 
were  performed,  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are  all  accurately  and  minutely  deicnbwd  by 
Paufanias,  Vitruvius,  Potter,  and  other  writers. 
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term  it  the  pancratium  :  we  have  likewife  other  fports,  fuch  as  *  boxing, 

♦ 

quoits,  and  leaping,  for  every  one  of  which  we  lay  down  certain  rewards, 
which  the  conqueror  is  entitled  to. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And  what  are  they  ? 

SOLON. 

At  the  Olympic  games,  an  %  olive  crown,  or  garland  ;  at  the  Ifthmian, 
one  of  pine;  at  the  Nemean,  one  of  parfley;  at  the  Pythian,  apples  from 
the  trees  facred  to  Apollo ;  and  with  us,  at  the  Panathenaica,  olives  from 
the  tree  of  Minerva.  What  do  you  fmilc  at  ?  you  think  our  prizes  very 
fmall,  I  fuppofe. 

-ANACHARSIS. 

O  no;  your  rewards  are  certainly  moft  magnificent,  and  fuch  as  muft  ftir 
up  a  conteft  amongft  the  donors  which  lhall  be  moft  liberal,  worthy,  no 
doubt,  to  be  contended  for  by  the  candidates,  even  beyond  their  ftrength  : 
they  muft  take  a  great  deal  of  pains,  to  be  fure,  and  willingly  run  the  hazard 
of  being  throttled  for  apples  and  parfley,  as  if  they'  could  not  have  plenty 
of  them  when  they  pleafed,  without  having  their  faces  fmeared  with  mud, 
and  their  breaths  trod  out  of  their  bodies  for  it. 

SOLON. 

But  remember,  my  friend,  it  is  not  the  reward  alone  which  we  look  to¬ 
wards  :  thefe  are  only  the  marks  and  tokens  of  victory  :  the  glory  which  re- 
fults  from  it,  is  the  conqueror’s  great  reward  :  thofe  who  look  for  glory, 
and  third:  after  that  alone,  muft  fuffer  many  things,  and  wait  for  it  as  the 
noble  and  worthy  end  of  all  their  labours. 

ANACHARSIS. 

The  great  and  noble  end,  you  talk  of  then,  is,  that  thofe,  who  before 
pitied  them  for  their  wounds  and  dangers,  lhall  applaud  their  victories,  and 
fee  them  crowned  :  whilft  they  lhall  themfelves  be  fupremely  happy  in  the 
poffeffion  of  their  apples  and  parfley, 

*  Boxing ,  ]  The  curious  reader  will  meet  with  a  particular  account  of  all  the  ancient 

gymnaftic  fports,  in  three  pieces  written  by  Monf.  Burette,  and  printed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Memoires  de  Literature  de  l’Academie  Royale  des  Infcriptions,  &c. 

+  Olive.]  The  firft  reward  bellowed  upon  the  conquerors  in  the  Olympic  games  was  a  chap- 
Jet,  or  crown 9  compofed  of  the  branches  of  wild  olive,  to  enhance  the  value  of  which,  it  was 
pretended,  that  the  tree  from  whence  they  were  taken  was  brought  to  Olympia  by  Hercules, 
from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  and  withal,  that  it  was  indicated  to  the  Eleans  by  the 
P  dp  hie  oracle.  See  Weft’s  Differ  tation  on  the  Olympic  Games. 
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SOLO  N. 

You  know  little  at  prefent,  I  tell  you,  of  our  manners  5  by  and  by  you 
will  think  better  of  them  :  when  you  come  to  the  affembly,  and  fee  fuch 
numbers  of  people  gathered  together,  and  the  amphitheatre  filled  with  fo 
many  thoufand  fpedtators,  the  combatants  crowned  with  fhouts  of  applaufe, 
and  the  conqueror  equalled  in  honour  and  glory  to  the  gods. 

ANACHARSIS. 

That,  now,  to  me  appears  the  moft  unfortunate  circumftance  of  all;  to 
fuffer  fo  many  hardfliips,  not  before  a  few  judges  only,  but  in  the  fight  of 
fo  many  people,  who  are  eye-witnefies  of  their  mifery,  and  compliment 
them  fo  highly  when  they  are  bleeding  at  every  vein,  and  half-choaked  by 
their  adverfaries ;  for  this  it  feems  is  the  happinefs  of  vidtory.  Now, 
amongft  us  Scythians,  if  any  one  beats  a  citizen,  throws  him  down,  or 
tears  his  cloaths  off  his  back,  he  is  feverely  punifhed  by  our  elders,  even 
when  there  are  ever  fo  few  witneffes,  and  not  in  large  and  fpacious  theatres, 
fuch  as  you  talk  of  at  your  Ifthmians  and  Olympics.  I  pity  the  combatants 
moft  fincerely  on  account  of  their  fufferings,  and  as  to  your  fpedtators,  com- 
pofed,  as  you  fay,  of  the  firft  people  in  the  ftate,  who  frequent  thefe  affem- 
blies,  I  wonder  not  a  little  how  they  can  negledt  their  own  affairs  to  throw 
away  their  time  on  fuch  things  as  thefe,  nor  do  I  underftand  what  pleafurc 
they  can  find  in  feeing  men  beating,  fqueezing,  and  tearing  one  another. 

SOLON. 

If  this  was  the  feafon'of  our  public  games,  you  would  then  fee  how  ufcful 
and  agreeable  they  are  ;  you  cannot  by  defeription  form  any  idea  of  the  plea- 
fure  which  it  would  give  you  to  fit  a  mid  ft  a  number  of  fpedtators,  and  ob- 

ferve  the  courage  of  the  men,  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  their  ftrength  and 
agility,  their  fk.il  1  and  bravery,  their  unconquerable  fpirit,  and  never-ceafing 
defire  of  fame  and  vidtory ;  I  am  fure,  if  you  were  to  be  an  eye-witnefs  of 
it,  there  would  be  no  end  of  your  acclamations  and  applaufe. 

ANACHARSIS. 

Rather  fay,  my  friend,  of  ridicule  and  cenfure;  for  to  tell  you  the  truth, 

I  think  all  thofe  mighty  virtues,  you  talk  of,  that  ftrength,  fkill,  and  fpirit, 
is  only  thrown  away  for  nothing,  when  neither  your  country  is  in  danger, 
your  lands  laid  wafte,  nor  your  friends  injured  nor  affronted;  if  the  comba¬ 
tants,  therefore,  are,  as  you  fay,  perfons  of  the  firft  rank,  more  fools  are 

•  •* 

they,  to  fuffer  fo  much  for  nothing,  to  contend  with  misfortune,  and  roll 

beautiful 


* 


► 
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beautiful  bodies  in  the  dirt,  to  get  a  few  apples,  or  a  branch  of  olive :  for  I 
cannot  forget  the  immenfe  rewards  which  you  beftow  on  your  conquerors* 
But,  pray  inform  me,  does  every  candidate  receive  a  prize  ? 


SOLON. 


By  no  means,  *  only  he  who  overcomes  all  the  reft, 


ANACHARSIS. 


It  is  only,  therefore,  in  purfuit  of  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  victory  that 
all  thefe  men  contend,  though  they  know  at  the  fame  time  only  one  can  be 
conqueror,  and  all  the  others,  not  only  vanquilhed,  but  perhaps  miferably 
mauled  and  wounded  into  the  bargain. 


SOLON. 


You  feem,  Anacharfis,  to  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  every  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  the  proper  regulation  and  management  of  a  commonwealth ;  you  would 
not  otherwife  find  fault  with  fuch  excellent  inftitutions ;  but  when  you  come 
to  know  how  a  city  may  be  beft  eftablifhed,  and  its  members  become  moil 
ufeful  and  praife-worthy,  you  will  then  approve  of  thefe  our  exercifes,  and 
the  warmth  with  which  wepurfue  them,  and  will  acknowlege  that  fuch  em¬ 
ployments  are  of  ufe,  though  they  now  appear  to  you  fo  fruitlefs  and  un¬ 
profitable. 

ANACHARSIS. 


For  no  other  reafon,  Solon,  did  I  travel  thus  far,  and  crofs  the  ftormy 
Euxine,  but  that  I  might  learn  the  laws  of  the  Greeks,  acquaint  myfelfwith 
your  manners,  and  acquire  the  molt  perfect  idea  of  true  policy  :  for  this  pur- 
pole  did  I  fix  on  Solon  to  be  my  friend  and  companion,  as  a  man  who,  I 
was  told,  had  framed  the  mod  excellent  laws,  introduced  the  moft  ufeful  in¬ 
ftitutions,  and  formed  the  moft  noble  republic  :  receive  therefore  your  dif- 
ciple,  and  inftrudt  him ;  for  I  would  ftay  here  with  pleafure,  without  meat 
or  drink,  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  to  hear  your  talk  on  thefe  fubjedts. 


SOLON. 

It  would  require,  my  friend,  much  time  and  pains  to  explain  every  thing 
to,ybu  ;  but  if  you  have  a  mind  to  go  through  the  feveral  parts,  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  concerning  the  gods,  parents,  marriage,  and  the  reft.  But 
firtt,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  our  youth,  and  the  methods  which  we 


f  Only  he,  66  Know  ye  not  (fays  St.  Paul),  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but 

one  receiveth  the  prize;  fo  run  that  ye  may  obtain.”  See  Epi ft.  to  the  Corinthians,  ch.  ix. 
y.  24. 

take. 
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take,  as  Toon  as  they  are  capable  of  knowing  what  is  good,  to  ftrengthen 
their  bodies,  and  render  them  fit  for  labour,  I  fhall  acquaint  you  with  the 
reafons  why  we  exercife  them  in  this  manner,  not,  as  you  will  fee,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  the  reward,  for  that  a  few  only  can  obtain,  but  with* the 
view  to  a  much  greater  advantage  arifing  to  the  whole  city,  and  to  every 
individual  in  it;  another  more  noble  contention  fprings  from  hence, 
amongfb  all  the  members  of  the  community,  and  a  crown  is  bellowed,  not 
of  pine,  of  olive,  or  of  parfley,  but  one,  with  which  is  wreathed  public 
happinefs  and  private  liberty,  the  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  wealth, 
honour,  and  glory  of  our  country,  the  fafety  of  every  man’s  property,  with 
every  good  and  noble  gift  we  wifh  for  from  the  gods :  thefe  are  all  inwoven 
with  that  crown,  and  refult  from  that  conteft,  and  to  this  all  our  toils  and 
labours  lead. 

A  NACHARS  IS. 

When  you  had  fuch  rewards  as  thefe,  my  worthy  friend,  why  did  you 
talk  of  wild  olives,  pines,  apples,  and  parfley  ? 


SOLON. 


Even  thefe  you  will  not  think  fo  trifling  and  inconfiderable,  when  you 
come  rightly  to  underftand  what  I  juft  now  mentioned  ;  for  thefe  are  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fame  plan,  and  Ihould  be  confidered  as  fo  many  fmall  parts 
of  that  great  contention,  and  that  noble  crown  which  I  fpoke  of.  I  have 
wandered  Iknow  not  how  from  the  main  fubjcdl,  and  got  into  our  Ifthmian, 
Olympic,  and  Ncmsean  games;  but  as  we  are  now  at  leifur'e,  and  you  are 
defirous  of  hearing  me,  we  will  go  back,  if  you  pleafe,  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  common  and  univerfal  trial  of  flrill,  which,  as  1  obferved  to  you, 

all  this  is  intended  to  raife  and  promote. 


ANACHARSIS. 


It  would  be  better,  I  think,' to  do  fo,*  I  fhall  then,  perhaps,  learn  to 


laugh  no  longer  at  thofe  who  are  fo  happy  in  their  crowns  of  olive  and  parf¬ 
ley;  but,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  retire  into  that  arbour,  and  feat  ourfelves  on 
the  bench,  where  we  fhall  be  removed  a  little  from  the  noife  of  the  comba¬ 
tants,  and  the  fhouts  of  the  fpedlators ;  befides,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can¬ 
not  well  bear  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  ftrikes  full  upon  my  head,  and  I 
have  left  my  *  hat  at  home,  on  purpofe  that  I  might  not  appear  as  a  fo- 


•  Hat .]  The  Scythian,  we  fee,  leaves  his  hat  at  home  tn  complaifance 
we  may  fuppofe  by  this,  thought  it  effeminate  to  wear  any  thing  upon 

Vot.  II.  o  Q 


reigner 

to  the  Grecian,  who, 
his  head,  even  in  the 

dog- 


z8  2 


ANACHARSIS. 


Teigner  amongft  you ;  at  this  time  of  the  year,  what  you  call  the  dog-ftar 
burns  up  every  thing,  and  makes  the  air  hot  and  dry,  and  the  meridian  fun 
juft  over  our  heads  renders  the  heat  intolerable;  lam*  furprifed,  therefore, 
that  you,  who  are  an  old  man,  feem  neither  to  fweat  as  I  do,  nor  feel  any 
inconvenience  from  it,  never  looking  about  for  lhade,  but  expofing  yourfelf 
thus  to  the  fun. 

SOLON. 

Thofe  ridiculous  labours,  as  you  call  them,  Anacharfis,  ourconftant  roll¬ 
ing  about  in  the  mud,  and  the  harfhips  we  fuffer,  by  being  perpetually  on 
the  fand  and  in  the  open  air,  are  the  very  things  which  make  us  proof 
againft  the  darts  of  the  fun  :  we  want  no  hats  to  keep  the  rays  from  our 
heads ;  but,  come,  I  will  accompany  you. 

And  now,  obferve,  I  do  not  expert  you  implicitly  to  obey  and  fubmit  to 
my  laws,  but  whenever  I  appear  to  be  wrong,  that  you  will  fcrutinife  and 
oppofe  my  tenets,  whence  this  advantage  will  inevitably  accrue,  either  that 
you,  when  every  thing  is  carefully  examined,  will  embrace  and  firmly  ad¬ 
here  to  my  opinion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  lliall  be  convinced  of  my 
error,  and  learn  beter  of  you,  for  which  the  whole  city  of  Athens  will  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  you  :  in  this  cafe  I  {hall  conceal  nothing,  but  {landing 
up  in  the  great  affembly,  66  I  have  given  you,  O  Athenians,  will  I  fay  to 
them,  a  body  of  laws,  which  I  deemed  good  and  falutary,  but  this  ftranger 
(pointing  to  you),  who,  though  a  Scythian,  is  a  man  of  the  higheft  fenfe 
and  abilities,  hath  convinced  me  of  my  miftake,  and  taught  me  better  pre¬ 
cepts  with  regard  to  life  and  manners;  look  upon  him,  therefore,  as  your 
friend  and  benefadlor,  and  eredt  a  ftatue  to  him  next  to  your  Minerva.’* 
Athens,  I  allure  you,  will  never  be  afliamed  of  learning  what  is  good,  even 
from  a  ftranger  and  Barbarian. 

ANA  CHAR  SIS. 

*  You  Athenians,  I  fee,  as  I  have  often  heard,  are  fond  of  irony ;  for 
how  ihould  a  poor  wandering  {hepherd  like  me,  who  have  lived  in  a  waggon 
all  my  life,  and  ftrolled  about  from  place  to  place,  one  who  had  never 
learned  any  thing  before  he  came  here,  pretend  to  difpute  about  your  affairs, 

dog-days.  Lucian,  in  the  character  of  Anacharfis,  laughs  at  him,  as  well  he  might,  for  the 
abfurdity  ;  but  when  a  cuftom  is  once  eftabliftied,  efpecially  when  founded  on  national  vanity, 
as  this  was,  be  it  ever  fo  ridiculous,  it  is  not  ealily  (haken  off. 

*  Tou  Athenians ,  feV.]  It  is  obfervable  that,  whilft  Anacharfis  is  blaming  the  Athenian*  for 
their  irony,  he  is  here  himfclf  praifmg  it, 

or 
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ot  to  inftrudt  men,  like  you,  *  fprung  from  the  foil  which  they  inhabit, 
who  have  preferved  this  noble  and  moft  ancient  city,  by  your  falutary  laws, 
for  fo  many  ages  ;  or  you  above  all,  great  Solon,  who  knows  fo  well  what 
will  beft  eftablifh  and  promote  its  happinefs  and  profperity  !  but,  as  a  legif- 
lator,  I  will  obey  you  even  in  this  ;  and  if  any  thing  you  advance  appears 
wrong,  venture  to  contradict,  only  that  I  may  be  better  inftrudted  by  you. 
We  are  now  got  into  the  lhade,  where  the  fun  can  no  longer  annoy  us,  and 
this  cool  Hone  will  afford  us  a  pleafant  feat.  Begin,  therefore,  and  inform 
me,  why  you  fo  early  inure  your  young  men  to  labour,  how  it  happens 
that  rolling  in  the  mud  makes  men  good,  and  why  dull  and  dirt  fliould  in- 
creafe  honour  and  virtue ;  this  is  what  I  would  firft  wifli  to  know,  and  in- 
ftrudt  me  in  other  points  afterwards,  each  in  its  proper  place ;  only  remem¬ 
ber,  I  befeech  you,  that  you  are  converfing  with  an  ignorant  Barbarian.  I 
mention  this,  that  you  may  be  plain  and  intelligible  in  your  difcourfe,  and, 
above  all,  not  t©o  long,  ieft  whilft  you  are  delivering  one  part,  I  fliould  for¬ 
get  the  other. 

SOLON. 

When  1  am  obfcure  or  tedious,  therefore,  you  muft  interrupt  and  cut  me 
off;  though  if  what  I  fay  is  not  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  you  may  indulge  me 
a  little  in  point  of  time,  for  thus  it  is  our  cuftom  to  adt  in  the  Areopagus  ; 
when  a  caufe  comes  on  there  of  murther  or  fire,  the  parties  have  a  right  tofpeak, 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  each  in  their  turn,  either  themfelves,  or  by  their 
orator  who  pleads  for  them.  As  long  as  they  confine  themfelves  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  the  judges  liften  with  filence  and  attention;  but  if  any  of  them 
uflier  in  their  defence  with  a  long  proocmium  in  favour  of  their  clients,  or 
attempt  to  excite  compaffion,  or  ftir  up  the  refentment  of  the  audience,  as 
the  fons  of  rhetoric  are  apt  to  do,  the  -f  crier  immediately  fieps  forth  into  the 

•  Sprung  fcfc.]  Anacharfis  laughs  at  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  which,  after  all,  was  a 
vanity  not  peculiar  to  themfelves,  'for  the  Egyptians,  Phrygians,  Scythians,  and  many  other 
rations  fancied  themfelves  to  be  the  firft  race  of  mankind,  as  the  Arcadians  boafled  that  they 
wer e  ngoet^woi,  or,  before  the  moon  ;  in  like  manner  the  Athenians  gave  out  that  they  vveie. 
produced  at  the  fame  time  with  the  fun,  and  aflumed  the  pompous  name  of  awroxfionf,  perfons 
produced  out  of  the  fame  foil  that  they  inhabit,  as  it  was  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world  men  fprang  up  like  plants  from  their  mother  earth  ;  the  Athenians  called  them¬ 
felves  alfo,  alluding  to  this  opinion,  wrny*?,  or  grafshoppers,  and  wore  grafshoppers  of  gold 
in  their  hair,  to  iigntfy  the  antiquity  of  their  race,  becauie  thofe  infers  were  believed  to  be  ge¬ 
nerated  out  of  the  ground. 

«(*  The  cry cr.]  This  check  upon  the  prating  counfei  muft  have  been  of  infinite  fervice,  and 
contributed  greatly  towards  Shortening  a  tedious  law -fuit.  How  extremely  ufeful  would  an  of¬ 
fice  of  this  kind  be  in  our  courts  of  judicature  1 

O  O  2 


middle 
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middle  of  the  affembly,  and  commands  filence,  never  fuffering  them  to  play 
the  fool  before  the  judges,  to  obfcure  or  puzzle  the  caufe  by  a  multiplicity 
of  words,  but  obliging  them  to  explain  the  naked  fadt,  and  that  only.  And 
here,  Anacharfis,  in  like  manner,  I  conftitute  and  appoint  you  an  Areopa- 
gite  :  hear  me  as  counfel  in  this  caufe,  and  impofe  filence  on  me  when  you 
think  I  play  the  orator,  and  endeavour  to  deceive  you  ;  but  give  me  leave  to- 
go  on,  whilft  I  adhere  to  the  point  in  qucuion.  We  are  not  now  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun,  fo  that  a  little  longer  converfation  will  never  hurt  us,  the  fhade  i* 
thick  round  us,  and  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  do, 

ANA  CH  ARSIS, 

True,  Solon,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  thus  acquainting  me  with 
your  manner  of  determining  caufes  in  the  Areopagus,  where  the  judges  decide 
fo  equitably  :  but  proceed ;  I  accept  the  honourable  office  you  have  con¬ 
ferred  on  me,  and  fhall  adt  accordingly. 

SOLON- 

I  will  fir  ft,  then,  acquaint  you  with  the  methods  we  take  in  regard  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants  :  the  former  is  confidered  by  us,  not  merely  as  con- 
fifting  of  walls,  temples,  wharfs,  and  buildings,  but  the  whole  as  a  firm  and 
immovable  body,  framed  for  the  reception  and  fecurity  of  the  citizens,  in 
whom  alone  we  place  all  our  ftrength,  and  who  are  to  prefide  over,  govern 
and  diredt  every  thing,  as  the  foul  prefides  over  the  body ;  we  take  care, 
therefore,  of  the  city,  adorning  it  with  noble  edifices  within,  and  fecuring 
it  by  ftrong  bulwarks  from  without :  but  our  chief  concern  is  the  citizens 
themfeives,  to  preferve  them  in  ftrength  both  of  mind  and  body,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  guard  the  commonwealth,  and  keep  it  free  and  happy,  in 
war  and  in  peace.  For  this  purpofe,  we  commit  our  children  firft  to  the 
care  of  mothers,  nurfes,  and  fchool-mafters,  to  inftrudt  them  properly  in  their 
early  years  ;  but  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  underftand  what  is  right  and  good,, 
when  fear,  fhame,  and  emulation  fpring  up  in  their  minds,  we  then  employ 
them  in  ftudies  of  a  different  kind,  and  inure  their  bodies  to  labour  by  exer- 
eifes  that  will  increafe  their  ftrength  and  vigour  :  we  do  not  reft  content  with 
that  power  of  mind  or  body  which  nature  has  endowed  them  with,  but  en¬ 
deavour  to  improve  it  by  education,  which  renders  the  good  qualities  that 
are  born  with  us  more  confpicuous,  and  changes  the  bad  into  better;  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  hufbandman,  who  fhelters  and  hedges  round  the 
plant,  whilft  it  is  low  and  tender ;  but  when  it  has  gained  ftrength  and  thick- 

nefs. 
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nefs,  takes  away  the  unnecefTary  fupport,  and  by  leaving  it  open  to  the  wind 
and  weather,  increafes  its  growth  and  fertility* 

We  teach  them*  therefore,  firfi  mufic,  and  arithmetic,  to  write  letters, 
and  to  read  aloud  clearly  and  diftindtly;  as  they  grow  older,  we  give  them 
the  maxims,  fayings,  and  opinions  of  the  wife  men,  and  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  generally  in  verfe,  as  eafier  for  the  memory  :  when  they  read  of 
the  great  and  noble  adtions  thus  recorded,  they  are  firuck  with  admiration, 
and  a  defire  of  imitating  them,  ambitious  of  bfcing  themfelves  diftinguifhed, 
admired,  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  future  ages,  as  their  predeceliors 
were  by  Homer  and  Hefiod.  When  they  become  able  to  guard  the  com- 

\ 

monwealth,  and  enter  on  public  affairs - but  I  am  wandering  beyond  my 

fubjedt;  as  my  intention  was  firfi  to  explain  to  you,  why  we  inured  them  fo 
much  to  bodily  exercifes :  I  fhall  flop,  therefore,  of  my  own  accord,  with¬ 
out  waiting  for  a  crier  to  admonifh  me,  or  your  cenfure,  my  good  Areopa- 
gite,  though  you  are  fo  modeft,  as  not  to  reprove  me  for  prating  thus. 

ANACHARSIS. 

Pray,  Solon,  inform  me,  is  there  no  punifhment  in  your  court  for  thofe 
who  leave  unfaid  what  they  ought  to  have  faid  ? 

SOLON* 

Why  do  you  afk  me  that  queftion  ? 

anachars  is. 

Becaufe  you  are  for  parting  over -what  it  is  mod  necefiary  for  me,  as  well 
as  mo  ft  agreeable  to  hear,  and  would  dwell  upon  the  Icaft  ufeful,  your  fports 
and  exercifes. 

SOLON* 

I  only  do  that,  my  friend,  in  purfuance  of  the  fubjedt  we  *  firfi  entered 
upon,  and  that  I  might  not  load  your  memory  with  too  many  things  at  once; 

I  will  fpeak,  however,  of  what  you  defire  to  know,  but  briefly  at  prefen t,  as 
the  full  confideration  of  this,  will  require  another  interview. 

We  form  then,  the  minds  of  our  youth,  by  making  them  throughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  laws  of  the  community,  which  are  written  in  great  letters, 
and  put  up  in  a  public  place,  and  which  contain  every  thing  which  fhould 
be  done,  and  every  thing  which  fhould  not.  We  commit  them,  moreover, 
to  the  care  of  certain  good  and  approved  matters,  who  are  called  fophifts,  or 
philofophers,  by  whom  they  are  taught  both  to  fay  and  do  what  is  right  and 


*  Firfi y  &V.]  The  gymnaflic  exercifes* 
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juft,  to  attend  to,  and  affift  the  common-weal,  to  live  honeftly,  never  to 
feek  after  what  is  bafe  or  unworthy,  or  to  commit  violence  on  any  man  :  we 
carry  them  to  comedies  and  tragedies  at  our  theatre,  that  whilft  they  behold 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  paft  times,  they  may,  themfelves,  be  attached  to  the 
one,  and  avoid  the  other;  permitting  our  comic  writers  to  expofe  and  ridi¬ 
cule  the  citizens  ;  and  this  we  do,  as  well  for  their  fakes,  who  may  grow 
better  by  feeing  themfelves  laughed  at,  as  for  that  of  the  fpedtators  in. gene¬ 
ral,  who  may  thus  efcape  being  ridiculed  for  the  like  abfurdities. 

ANACHARSIS. 

I  have  feen,  I  believe,  what  you  call  your  tragedians  and  comedians;  the 
former,  I  think,  have  high  heavy  Ihoes,  gold  fringes  on  their  garments, 
with  great  *  helmets  on  their  heads,  gaping  immenfely  wide,  and  truly  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  they  made  a  prodigious  noife,  and  contrived,  heaven  knows  how,  to 
walk  in  their  chopines  :  it  was,  if  1  remember  right,  at  the  feaft  of  Bacchus, 
where  the  comedians  wore  {hoes  not  quite  fo  high,  could  ftand  upon  their 
feet,  and  were  more  like  human  creatures,  but  their  head-pieces  were  even 
more  ridiculous  than  the  others,  and  the  whole  audience  laughed  at  them, 
though  they  looked  very  grave  and  melancholy  at  the  high-heeled  tragedians, 
as  if  they  were  concerned  at  the  load  which  they  dragged  after  them, 

SOLON. 

It  was  not  their  compaffion,  my  good  friend,  which  made  them  fo  melan¬ 
choly,  but,  probably,  the  ftory  which  the  poet  told  of  fonae  ancient  cala¬ 
mity,  which,  repeated  in  a  mournful  tragic  {train,  drew  tears  from  them  ; 
at  the  fame  time,  I  fuppofe,  you  heard  fome  playing  on  the  flute,  and  others 
finging  to  if,  {landing  in  a  £  circle  ;  thefe,  I  affine  you,  have  their  ufe,  for 
by  fuch  allurements,  the  mind  is  fliarpened,  and  the  heart  improved* 

*  Helmets*']  The  ancient  mafquc  was  a  kind  of  cafque  or  helmet,  which  covered  the  whole  head, 
generally  copied  from  the  bufts  or  fiatues  of  the  perfonages  reprefented  :  in  fo  extenfive  an  area  as 
the  Greek  theatre,  it  .might  be  necefiary  to  exaggerate  the  features,  and  enlarge  the  form  of  the 
aftor.  This,  however,  makes  the  malk  a  proper  fubjedt  of  ridicule,  and  Lucian  has  frequently 
taken  the  liberty  to  laugh  at  it  as  fuch. 

•f-  Chopines .J  The  cothurnus  or  birfkin  was  a  kind  of  large  and  high  flioe,  the  foie  of  which, 
being  made  of  very  thick  wood,  railed  the  adlors  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  made  them  ap¬ 
pear  extremely  tall.  It  was,  probably,  of  the  fame  form  as  the  high  flioe,  or  piece  of  cork, 
worn  by  the  Spaniih  women,  called  a  chopini,  and  which  it  fliould  feem  by  a  paflage  in  Shak- 
fpeare,  was  ufed  on  our  own  ftage — “  Your  ladyfliip  (fays  Hamlet  to  the  player,)  is  nearer 
heaven,  than  when  i  law  you  laft  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.”  Hamlet,  II.  feene  7. 

X  In  a  circle.]  The  chorus.  For  a  full  account  of  which,  fee  the  Diflertation  on  Ancient 
Tragedy,  prefixed  to  my  traullation  of  Sophocles.  OtStavo  edition,  vol.  i*  p.  22 • 
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And  now,  with  regard  to  their  bodies,  which  you  feemed  particularly  in- 
quifitive  about,  I  will  Ihew  you  how  we  exercife  them.  Firft,  as  foon  as 
they  are  able  to  bear  it,  we  ftrip  them  naked,  to  accuftom  them  to  the  open 
air,  to  inure  them  to  all  kinds  of  weather,  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear 
heat  and  cold  ;  we  then  anoint  them  with  oil,  to  fit  them  for  more  laborious 
exertion.  It  would  be  abfurd,  indeed,  to  fuppofe,  that  leather  could  be 
rendered  by  oil  more  fupple,  to  laffc  longer,  and  be  lefs  liable  to  crack,  and 
that  a  living  body  like  our  own,  fhould  not  be  the  better  for  it ;  we,  there- 

0 

fore,  invented  various  methods  of  exercife,  and  appointed  matters  in  every 
one  of  them  ;  fome  wreftle,  others  box,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  bear 
fatigue,  and  not  to  faint  under  wounds  and  blows;  it  gives  them  fpirit  to 
encounter  difficulties  and  danger,  and  at  the  fame  time,  makes  them  hardy 
and  robuft  :  by  frequent  throws,  they  learn  to  fall  withouc  danger,  and  to 
rife  with  eafe ;  by  the  various  inflexions,  and  fqueezings  of  their  bodies, 
and  lifting  up  their  adverfary,  and  preffing  him  in  their  arms,  their  limbs 
are  rendered  more  pliant,  and  lefs  fufceptible  of  injury  ;  but  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage 

of  battle;  as  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  man  who  is  thus  inftrudted,  if  he  lays 
hold  on  his  enemy,  knows  better  how  to  throw  him  down,  or,  if  he  falls 
himfelf,  can  rife  with  more  eafe.  To  this  great  purpofe,  we  endeavour  to 
make  every  thing  fubfervient,  and  imagine  that  thofe  who  are  thus  kept  in 
conftant  exercife,  will  prove  the  beft  foldiers,  their  bodies  being  thus  render¬ 
ed  ftronger,  as  well  as  more  fupple  and  fit  for  engagement.  You  fee  what  a 

figure  it  is 

their  enemies  with  terror  ;  who  do  not  carry  about  with  them  a  lifelefs  load 
of  flefh,  nor  lean  and  pale  bodies,  like  women’s,  that  wither  in  the  fhade, 
or  diflolve  in  perpetual  fweats,  efpecially  if  the  meridian  fun  fcorches  as  it 
does  now.  What  fervice  can  fuch  be  of,  always  thirfting,  unable  to  bear 
the  heat  and  duft,  who  faint  at  the  fight  of  blood,  and  die  with  fear  before 
they  come  within  reach  of  a  weapon  ?  but  our  young  warriors  are  robuft  and 
rofy,  borrow  their  colour  from  the  fun  that  burns  them,  of  a  manly  afpedf, 
full  of  warmth,  fpirit,  and  courage ;  not  rough  and  dry,  or  bending  be- 

S 

neatli  their  own  weight,  but  with  bodies  of  due  fymmetry  and  proportion, 
who  have  carried  off  their  fuperfluous  flelh  by  conftant  labour,  and  kept 
only  that  which  is  firm  and  fubftantial.  Exercife  is  to  the  body,  what  a  fan 
is  to  the  corn,  which  blows  away  the  chaff,  and  duft,  and  feparates  it  from 

the 


probable  thofe  will  make  in  arms,  who,  even  when  naked,  ftrike 


arifing  from  hence  is,  their  practice  of  the  fame  difeipline  in  the  field 
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the  ufeful  grain.  Such,  therefore,  mufl  be  healthful  and  fit  for  labour,  not 
fubjedl  to  colliquation,  nor,  till  the  latter  part  of  life,  to  infirmities  or  decay ; 
for  to  return  to  my  allufion  of  the  corn,  if  you  fet  it  on  fire,  the  flames  wifl 
firfi  deftroy  the  ftubble,  and  afterwards  the  grain,  which  will  fmoke  and  take 
fire  by  degrees  :  and  in  like  manner,  fuch  Bodies  as  I  have  been  defcribing 
to  you,  will  not  foon  or  eafily  be  fubdued  either  by  toil  or  diftemperature; 
their  interior  parts  being  well  prepared,  and  the  external  fo  defended  as  not  to 
be  hurt  by  heat  or  cold  :  if  at  any  time  they  yield  to  extraordinary  fatigue,  the 
vital  fpirits  within,  fupplies  them  with  frefh  vigour,  and  alacrity ;  infomuch, 
that  increafe  of  labour,  only  increafes  ftrength,  and  renders  them  indefa¬ 
tigable. 

We  teach  them  likewife  to  run  races,  which  makes  them  fwift  of  foot, 

9 

and  prevents  their  being  out  of  breath  ;  the  courfe,  moreover,  is  not  on  fo- 
lid  ground,  but  in  a  deep  fand,  where  the  foot  can  never  be  firm,  but  flips 
away  from  beneath  them  :  we  exercife  them  likewife  in  leaping  over  ditches, 
with  leaden  weights  in  their  hands,  and  teach  them  to  throw  darts  at  a  great 
diftance  :  you  mufl  have  feen  alfo  in  the  gymnafium,  a  brafs  thing  like  a 
fmail  fhield,  round,  and  without  a  handle  or  firings  ;  you  took  one  up,  I 
remember,  and  thought  it  very  heavy,  and  fo  fmooth  that  you  could  not 
hold  it ;  this  they  throw  up  into  the  air,  or  *  ftrait  forwards,  contending 
who  fhall  cafl  it  fartheft ;  this  ftrengthens  the  fhoulders,  and  gives  the 
limbs  their  full  power  and  agility.  As  to  the  duft  and  xdirt,  which  feemed 
to  you  fo  ridiculous,  I  will  tell  you  why  we  have  fo  much  of  it;  in  the  firfi: 
place,  we  do  it  that  the  combatants. may  not  hurt  themfelves  on  the  ground, 
but  fall  loft,  and  without  danger;  and  fecondly,  becaufe,  when  they  grow 
wet  in  the  mud,  and  look  like  fo  many  eels,  as  you  called  them,  it  lubri¬ 
cates  the  limbs  ;  it  is  therefore  neither  ufelefs  nor  ridiculous,  but  promotes 
ftrength  and  agility,  by  obliging  them  to  hold  one  another  with  all  their 
might,  to  prevent  their  flipping  away  ;  add  to  this,  that  to  lift  up  a  man 


*  Strait ,  tsr.]  Lucian  has  here  given  us  a  pretty  exadt  defeription  of  the  quoit,  or  difeus, 
and  the  manner  of  playing  with  it,  a  proof,  at  the  fame  time,  as  the  learned  Mr.  Weft  ob- 
ferves,  that  all  the  competitors  made  ufe  of  one  and  the  fame  dife,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
teftimonies  of  Homer,  Ovid,  and  Statiusr  The  dife  was  probably  compofed  of  different  mate¬ 
rials,  as  iron,  brals,  ftone,  or  wood,  and  thrown  underhand,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
quoit  is  amongft  us,  though  not  as  we  do  at  any  particular  mark,  their  whole  endeavour  being 
to  throw  beyond  one  another,  and  he  who  threw  fartheft  obtained  the  viftory.  With  the 
Greeks  it  was  only  a  trial  of  ftrength,  with  us  it  is  a  game  of  (kill  alfo. 

who 
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who  is  anointed  with  oil,  and  rolled  in  the  mud  befides,  is  no  eafy  ta/k: 
all  this,  as  I  before  obferved  to  you,  may  be  ufeful  in  time  of  war,  if  you 
want  to  carry  off  a  wounded  friend,  or  to  lift  up  an  enemy  whom  you  have 
taken  :  for  this  reafon  we  ufe  them  to  the  moft  violent  exercifes,  teaching 
them  firft  the  moll  difficult  things,  that  thofe  which  are  lefs  fo  may  be  per¬ 
formed  by  them  with  the  greater  facility ;  the  fand,  moreover,  prevents 
their  flipping  away  from  each  other ;  befides  that,  when  fpread  over  the 
body,  it  keeps  in  the  fweat,  makes  them  ftronger,  and  hinders  the  cold  air 
from  entering  into  their  open  pores;  it  likewife  wipes  off  the  filth,  and 
makes  the  man  appear  more  neat  and  clean.  I  am  lure  you  would  prefer 
one  of  thefe  to  our  delicate  youth  that  are  brought  up  in  the  fhade,  even 
without  putting  their  abilities  to  the  proof,  as  you  would  find  the  body  of 
the  one  firm,  folid,  andcompadt,  of  the  other  fofr,  pale,  and  bioodlcfs. 

Thus,  my  friend,  do  we  exercife  our  youth,  hoping  by  thefe  means  to 
render  them  the  guardians  of  our  city,  and  fupporters  of  the  common-weal, 
that  they  will  defend  our  liberties,  conquer  our  enemies,  and  make  us  fear’d 
and  refpedted  by  all  around  us :  in  peace  they  become  better  fubjedts,  are 
above  any  thing  that  is  bafe,  and  do  not  run  into  vice  and  debauchery  from 
idlenefs,  but  fpend  their  leifure  in  thefe  ufeful  employments.  I  call  this, 
therefore,  a  common  good,  and  the  greatefl  happinefs  which  we  enjoy,  that 
our  young  men  are  thus  prepared  for  peace  and  war,  and  are  always  thus 
engaged  in  what  is  both  innocent  and  praife- worthy. 

ANACHARSIS. 

If  then,  Solon,  you  are  at  any  time  invaded  by  your  enemies,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  anoint  yourfelves  with  oil,  fprinkle  the  duff  over  your 
bodies,  and  fall  upon  them  ;  they,  to  be  fure,  will  run  away  immediately, 
being  afraid,  as  well  they  may,  that  you  will  throw  the  fand  in  their  faces, 
or,  getting  behind  them  with  agility,  twift  your  legs  round,  and  prefs  them 
to  death  :  then  your  archers  will  cafi:  their  darts  at  them,  you,  in  the  mean 

time,  will  ftand  like  fo  many  impenetrable  ftatues;  you  who  take  your  co¬ 
lour  from  the  fun,  and  have  fuch  a  quantity  of  blood  in  you  ;  you  are  no 
chaff  and  flubble,  to  be  deftroyed  immediately,  though,  perhaps,  at  laff, 
and  by  very  deep  wounds,  they  may  draw  a  little  blood  from  you;  for  fo, 
if  I  underftand  you  right,  it  mu  ft  happen  ;  it  is  odds,  moreover',  but  you 
will  borrow  arms  from  your  players,  and  when  you  rufli  out  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  put  on  their  gaping  vizards  to  appear  formidable,  and  ftrike  terror  into 

Vol.  II.  P  p  them. 
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them,  or,  perhaps,  ftrut  in  their  high  fhoes  ;  they  would  be  light  to  fly  ii* 
if  you  are  beat,  or  if  you  purfue  the  foe,  you  will  make  fuch  long  ftrides  in 
them,  that  he  can  never  efcape  you.  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  afraid  thefe 
diverfions,  which  feem  fo  excellent  to  you,  are  only  trifling  and  ridiculous* 
a  mere  fport  for  boys,  that  can  only  make  cowards  of  them  :  if  you  wifli  to  be 
free  and  happy,  you  muft  ufe  yourfelves  to  other  exercifes,  and  fuch  as  may 
be  of  fervice  to  you  in  battle  ;  leave  your  oil  and  your  fand,  and  teach  your 
young  men  not  to  throw  light  darts,  that  are  carried  away  by  the  wind,  but 
heavy  lances,  that  hifs  in  the  air,  large  ftones  that  will  fill  their  hands,  a 
hatchet  in  one,  and  a  fhield  in  the  other,  with  helmets  and  breaft-plates. 
As  you  furnifh  them  at  prefent,  a  few  light-armed  foldiers  would  foon  rout 
them,  and  they  muft  owe  their  fafety,  I  think,  to  the  mercy  of  heaven.  If 
I  were  to  draw  this  little  fvvord  out  of  my  girdle,  I  could  put  your  whole 
gymnafium  to  flight ;  they  would  not  dare  to  look  at  it,  but  hide  them- 
felves  behind  the  ftatues  and  pillars,  whilft  I  fhould  laugh  at  their  fright* 
and  divert  myfelf  with  their  mifery ;  you  would  foon  fee  them,  not  frefli 
and  rofy  as  they  are  at  prefent,  but  pale  with  fear  :  you  have  had  fuch  a  long 
peace  that  your  men  dare  not  fo  much  as  look  at  the  creft  of  an  enemy’s 
Afield. 

SOLON. 

The  *  Thracians  who  came  with  Eumolpus  to  attack  us,  were  not  of 
that  opinion,  nor  thofe  women  of  your’s,  whom  f  Hippolyta  led  to  invade 
us,  nor  any,  indeed,  who  ever  tried  our  courage  in  the  field  :  though  we 
ftrip  the  bodies  of  our  youth  in  their  exercife,  we  do  not,  therefore,  my 

good  friend,  fend  them  naked  and  unarmed  to  battle,  but  when  they  have 
gained  ftrength,  put  weapons  in  their  hands,  which  by  thefe  means  they 
know  better  how  to  make  ule  of. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And  pray,  Solon,  whereabouts  is  your  armory?  I  have  looked  all  about 
the  city,  and  could  never  find  one. 

*  *Thc  Thracians S\  Eumolpus,  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ton  of  Orpheus,  by  others  of  Mu- 
feus,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Athens  with  Ereftheus.  Both  leaders  were  flain  in  the  conteft. 
The  Athenians,  after  their  death,  gave  the  throne  to  the  family  of  Ere&heus,  and  beftowed  on 
that  of  Eumolpus  the  dignity  of  hierophantes,  or  chief  prieft  in  the  Eleufinian  myfteries,  where¬ 
in  it  is  faid  to  have  continued  for  twelve  hundred  years. 

■f  Hippolyta .]  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  Hercules,  by  command  of  Euryflheus,  invaded  her 
kingdom,  killed  her  brothers  Mygdonand  Amycus,  took  herprifoner,  and  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  his  friend  The  feus. 
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SOL  O  N. 

If  you  fta y  a  little  longer  with  us,  you  will  foon  fee  it ;  we  have  crefts, 
horfes,  trappings,  and  arms  of  every  kind  to  ufe,  whenever  there  is  00 
cafion  for  them  :  a  fourth  part  of  our  citizens  are  horfemen  ;  but  we  think 
it  very  unneceffary  to  wear  arms  in  time  of  peace ;  it  is  even  forbidden  by 
our  laws  to  carry  them  about  the  city  :  but  it  is  pardonable,  indeed,  in  you* 
who  are  always  at  war  ;  as  you  live  without  any  walls  and  bulwarks,  you  are 
perpetually  expofed  to  treachery,  and  for  ever  in  danger,  a  man  may  drag 
you  by  night  out  of  your  cart,  and  kill  you  in  your  fleep;  you  live  in  fear 
of  each  other,  every  man  adts  as  he  pleafes,  and  there  are  no  laws  to  reftrain 
you :  the  fword,  therefore,  muft  always  be  drawn,  and  ready  to  defend  you 
againft  violence  and  rapine. 

ANACHARSIS. 

You  think  it  then  unneceffary  to  carry  arms  conftantly  about  you,  but 
lay  them  by  you  for  fervice  when  there  may  be  occafion  for  them,  fubduing 

the  bodies  of  your  young  men  by  perpetual  labour,  and  exhaufting  all  their 
ftrength  by  rolling  in  dirt  and  filth  for  nothing. 

SOLON. 

You  feem  to  confider  the  ftrength  of  man  as  if  it  was  like  water,  wine,  or 
any  other  liquor,  that  by  dint  of  labour  it  would  evaporate  out  of  the  veffel, 
and  leave  the  body  dry  and  empty,  having  no  refource  to  fupply  it  with 
more ;  but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  for  the  more  ftrength  is  exhaufted  by  exer- 
cife,  the  qiore  is  added  ;  like  the  hydra,  which  when  one  head  was  cut  off, 
produced  fwo in  the  room  of  it;  but  if  they  are  not  inured  to  labour  from 
their  infancy,  and  by  that  gain  fupplies  of  ftrength,  then  are  they  quickly 
cOnfumedand  worn  away  by  the  leaft  toil  or  exertion;  it  is  like  fire  and  a 
cahdle,  the  fame  breath  which  adds  force  to  the  one,  extinguifhes  the  other, 
if  you  do  not  fupply  it  with  frefli  matter. 

ANACHARSIS. 

I  really  do  not  underftand  you;  your  allufions  are  too  refined,  and  above 
my  comprehenfion :  but  I  lhould  be  glad  to  know  why  at  the  Olympic, 
Ifthmian,  and  Pythian  games,  when  fo  many  people,  as  you  tell  me,  come 
together  to  fee  your  exercifes,  you  do  not  arm  your  young  men,  but  fend 
them  forth  naked,  to  be  kicked  and  beat  about,  and  when  they  conquer 
give  them  nothing  but  apples  and  olive  garlands. 

P  P  2 
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ANACHARSIS. 


SOLON. 

Bccaufe  it  makes  them  more  inclined  to  labour  and  affiduity,  when  they 
fee  the  vidtors  thus  crowned  with  honour  and  glory  by  the  applaufe  of  all 
Greece;  befides,  that  being  obliged  to  appear  naked,  makes  them  keep 
their  bodies  neat  and  fit  to  be  feen.  As  to  the  rewards,  they,  as  1  before  ob- 
ferved  to  you,  are  by  no  means  inconfiderable ;  to  be  praifed  by  the  fpedta- 
tors,  and  pointed  out  as  fuperior  to  their  rivals,  is  a  prize  fufficient  for  them  ; 
add  to  this,  that  numbers  of  the  fpedlators,  whofe  age  demands  the  like  ex- 
ercife,  feel  the  fame  ambition  of  excelling,  and  prepare  themfelves  for  la¬ 
bour.  Take  away  the  love  of  fame  from  mankind,  and  what  virtue  would  re¬ 
main  amongft  us,  or  who  would  ftrive  to  perform  great  and  fplendid  adtions; 
you  may  judge  from  hence  how  they  will  fight  for  their  wives  and  children, 
their  religion  and  their  country,  who,  naked  and  unarmed,  fhew  fuch  an 
ardent  thirft  after  vidtory,  when  they  contend  only  for  apples  and  wreaths 
of  olive. 

But  what  would  you  fay  if  you  were  to  fee  the  battles  of  our  *  quails,  and 
d"  fighting  cocks  !  you  would  fmile,  no  doubt,  efpecially  when  I  tell  you, 
that  they  are  by  public  appointment ;  and  that  we  enjoin  our  youth,  when 
they  arrive  at  years  of  maturity  to  attend  them,  and  be  eye-witnefTes  of  the 
courage  of  thefe  birds  who  fight  till  they  die  :  nor  is  there  any  thing  ridi¬ 
culous  in  this  cufiom  ;  for,  hence  they  learn  to  defpife  danger,  and  are 
alhamed  to  appear  lefs  bold  and  courageous  than  our  cocks,  to  fink  under 
any  wounds,  or  be  intimidated  at  any  difficulty  or  misfortune  ;  as  to  putting 
arms  in  their  hands,  and  permitting  them  to  cut  and  hack  one  another,  we 
think  it  idle,  lavage,  and  unneceflary,  to  run  the  hazard  of  deftroying  our 
beft  men,  who  might  be  of  fo  much  fervice  againft  our  enemies. 

*  Qr/ails,  £sV.]  The  fighting  of  quails  is  mentioned  by  feveral  authors,  as  a  favourite  diver- 
lion  amongft  the  ancients  ;  “  Circulos  faciunt  (fays  Belingerus,)  in  illifque  Coturnices  (latuunt, 
quas  ad  pugnam  inter  fe  ftimulant ;  Coturnix  qutevi&a  circulo  ejtcitur  cedit  domino  Coturnicis 
viddricis.”  See  Jul.  Ccefar  Belingerus  de  Ludis  Veterum. 

By  this  account  it  appears  that  they  fought  in  a  pit,  like  our  game  Cocks.  The  ancients  had, 
probably,  a  great  plenty  of  thefe  martial  birds ;  in  England  they  are  rather  fcarce  j  we,  there¬ 
fore,  when  we  can  get,  make  a  better  ufe  of  them. 

f  Fighting  cocks, ]  Our  favourite  diverfion  of  cock-fighting  has,  we  fee,  at  leaft,  the  plea  of 
antiquity,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  the  only  plea  it  can  boaft,  in  favour  of  it.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  ancients  furnilhed  them  as  w’e  do,  with  any  artificial  arms  to  deftroy 
one  another.  For  a  circumftantial  account  of  the  places  and  manner  in  which  thefe  bloody 
battles  were  fought,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  a  Traft  on  this  fubjedl  in  the  Hift.  de  1’  Acad. 
dcsTnfcript,  and  Belles  Lettres. 
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As  you  propofe,  before  your  return  home,  to  vifit  the  other  parts  of 
Greece,  you  will  not,  I  hope,  when  you  come  to  Lacedsemon,  laugh  at,  or 
condemn  the  Spartans,  for  frequently  killing  one  another  about  a  ball,  or 
for  aflembling  together  in  a  little  illand,  furrounded  with  water,  where  the 
Lycurgeans  and  Herculeans  attack  furioufly,  and  throw  each  other  into 
the  river  :  after  which,  a  peace  fucceeds,  and  they  are  all  good  friends  again; 

k 

nor,  above  all,  mu  ft  you  be  offended  when  you  fee  their*  young  men  whipped 
at  the  altar,  and  ftreaming  with  blood ;  whilft  their  fathers  and  mothers 
ftand  by,*  intreating  them  to  fuffer  it  courageoufiy,  and  even  proceed  to 
threats,  if  they  do  not  bear  it  with  patience  and  refolution  :  many  have  died 
under  this  difcipline,  rather  than  acknowlege  themfelves  unequal  to  it  before 
their  friends  and  relations.  Statues  of  thefe  have  frequently  been  eredted  at 
the  public  expence.  Think  not,  therefore,  that  they  are  out  of  their  fenfcs, 
becaufe,  neither  forced  by  their  enemies,  nor  at  the  command  of  a  tyrant, 
they  fubmit  to  fuch  punifhments.  Their  law-giver,  Lycurgus,  would  give 
you  very  good  reafons  for  it  ;  would  tell  you,  that  he  does  not  thus  chaftife 
them  from  hatred  or  cruelty,  but  with  intent,  that  thofe  who  are  to  defend 
their  country,  may  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  patience,  and  be  fuperior 
to  all  pain  and  affliction.  But,  without  Lycurgus's  apology,  you  mu  ft, 
yourfelf,  naturally  conclude,  that  one  of  thefe  young  men  would  never  re¬ 
veal  a  fecret  prejudicial  to  his  country,  though  the  enemy  fhould  torture 
him  ever  fo  feverely,  but  rather  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  ftrokes,  and  try 
who  fliould  be  tired  firft. 

ANACHARSIS. 

Was  Lycurgus  himfelf  whipped  thus  when  he  was  a  youth,  or,  being  pafied 
the  whipping,  did  he  fafely  and  fecurely  enjoin  this  difcipline  to  be  p  radii  fed 
by  others  ? 

SOLON. 

When  he  made  thefe  laws  he  was  an  old  man,  and  juft  returned  from 
Crete,  whither  he  had  travelled,  on  account  of  the  excellent  ftatutes  which 
he  had  heard  were  eftablilhed  there  by  Minos  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 

ANACHARSIS. 

And  why  do  not  you  imitate  Lycurgus,  and  flog  your  young  men  ?  it  is  a 
noble  cuftom,  and  worthy  of  you. 

•  Young  men .]  The  Spartan  cuftom  of  whipping  their  boys  at  the  altar  of  Diana,  is  taken 
notice  of  by  Paufanias,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus. 

SOLON. 


I 
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SOLON. 

Becaufe  our  own  exercifes  are  of  themfelves  fufficient ;  befides  that  \ye 

« 

think  it  beneath  us  to  imitate  foreigners. 

ANACHARSIS. 

That  is  not  your  reafon ;  you  are  convinced,  I  am  fure,  thattotyeup 
young  men  naked  in  this  manner,  by  both  their  hands,  and  whip  them,  can 
anfwer  no  good  end  whatfoever,  either  to  the  individual,  or  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  if  ever  I  go  to  Sparta,  and  find  them  at  this  (port,  I  fliall  certainly 
be  ftoned  for  laughing  at  them,  when  I  fee  them  whipping  theiryoung  men 
like  fo  many  thieves  and  robbers.  That  city,  in  my  opinion,  Hands  in  need 
of  a  good  quantity  of  hellebore,  which  gives  its  public  fandtion  to  any  thing 
fo  abfurd  and  ridiculous, 

SOLON. 

Think  not,  my  good  friend,  to  gain  the  vidtory  by  thus  arguing  without 
an  antagonift  ;  you  will  find  at  Sparta  enough  who  will  be  able  to  anfwer  and 
confute  you.  But,  as  I  have  told  you  all  our  cuftoms,  which  you  feem  not 
much  to  approve  of,  I  have  a  right  to  beg  in  return  that  you  will  acquaint 
me  with  your's,  that  I  may  know  how  you  exercife  and  bring  up  your  Scy¬ 
thian  youth,  and  by  what  means  you  make  them  good  and  honeft  men. 

ANACHA  RSIS. 

To  this,  Solon,  you  have,  no  doubt,  a  fair  claim,  and  I  will  give  you  an 
exadt  account  of  our  laws  and  cuftoms,  though  they  are  not  fo  grand  and 
refpedtable  as  your’s,  nor  indeed  any  ways  refembling  them,  as  we  never  fo 
much  as  venture  to  give  one  another  a  flap  on  the  face  ;  we  are  rather  afraid, 
indeed,  of  the  confequcnce  :  however,  fuch  as  they  are,  you  fliall  have  them ; 
but  I  muft  defer  it  till  *  to-morrow,  that  I  may  have  time  to  refledt  a  little 
on  what  you  have  told  me,  and  recolledt  what  I  am  to  inform  you  of;  in 
the  mean  time,  we  muft  part  for  the  prefent,  for  it  is  almoft  dark. 

•  T o- morrow.]  An  account  of  the  Scythian  cuftoms,  with  Lucian’s  remarks  upon  them, 
would  have  been  a  valuable  tra<ft  ;  but  Anacharfis,  which  we  have  reafon  to  lament,  probably, 
did  not  keep  his  word,  as  no  fuch  piece  is  come  down  to  us. 
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MOURNING  for  the  DEAD. 


In  this  little  T raff  Lucian  laughs  at  the  whole  Story  of  the  Pagan  Hell,  as  related 
by  the  Poets ,  and  believed  by  the  Multitude ;  together  with  many  of  the  ridiculous 
Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies  ufed  at  Funerals ,  by  People  of  all  Nations.  F here  are 
Jome  good  Jlrokes  of  Humour  in  fever al  Parts  of  it. 

IT  is  well  worthy  of  our  obfervation  to  remark  what  ftrange  things  the 
generality  of  mankind  do  and  fay  with  regard  to  mourning,  both  thofe 
who  fuffer,  and  thofe  who  condole  *  how  dreadful  and  lamentable  every  thing 
appears,  though,  by  Pluto  and  Proferpine,  I  believe  none  of  them  really  know 
whether  what  happens  is  the  better  or  the  worfe,  for  thofe  whom  they  thus 
pity  and  lament  :  but  they  grieve  according  to  ftated  modes  and  forms,  and 
when  a  man  dies,  thus  they  always  adt.  I  would  firft  examine,  therefore, 
what  their  opinion  concerning  death  is,  fo  will  all  the  fuperfluous  pomp  and 

parade  attending  it  be  beft  accounted  for. 

The  great  multitude,  whom  the  wife  and  learned  call  the  mobility,  who 
have  an  implicit  faith  in  Homer,  Hefiod,  and  other  fabulous  writers,  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  beneath  the  earth,  a  place  called  Hades,  or  Hell,  deep, 
dark,  and  fpacious,  where  the  fun  never  enters,  and  yet,  we  know  not  how, 
fo  *  enlightened,  as  that  all  things  in  it  may  be  fairly  feen.  In  this  cavern 
reigns  the  brother  of  Jupiter,  furhamed  Pluto,. (for  fo  I  was  informed  by 
one  Ikilled  in  thofe  matters),  and  lb  called,  bccaufe  he  is  rich  in  dead  men 
here  he  lives,  and  gives  laws  to  his  own  kingdom,  for  to  him,  it  feems,  was 
allotted  the  empire  of  the  dead,  whom  he  holds  in  indiffoluble  chains,  never 
permitting  them  to  return  to  earth,  but  on  fome  particular  occafions,  and 
which  have  very  feldom  happened  from  the  earlieft  period  of  time  to  this 
day  :  the  whole  region  is  furrounded  by  rivers,  which  excite  terror  by  their 
very  names,  fuch  as  X  Cocytus,  Peripblegethon,  and.  the  reft  of  them;  then 

*  Enlightened .]  What  Milton  in  his  defeription  of  hell  poetically  calls  £<  Darknefs  vifible.” 

•j*  Rich.]  A  play  upon  the  word  Tlteroq,  or  Pluto,  in  Greek,  lignifying  rich. 
i  Cocytus*  ]  From  Kukvtos,  lamentation. 

there 
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there  is  the  lake  * * * §  Acheron,  that  receives  the  new  inhabitants,  and  which 
cannot  be  paficd  without  a  ferry-man,  too  deep  to  go  through  on  foot,  and 
too  wide  to  fwim  over;  even  the  dead  birds  cannot  fly  fo  far.  At  the  gate, 
which  is  of  adamant,  fits  Abacus,  the  king's  brother's  fon,  who  guards  it ; 
and  near  him  (lands  the  j  three-headed  dog,  a  mod  fierce  bead,  who  welcomes 
the  guefts  with  a  mild  and  placid  countenance,  but  if  they  endeavour  to 
cfcape,  makes  a  mod  dreadful  howling.  After  patting  this  lake,  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  large  meadow,  planted  with  afphodelus,  and  drink  the  liquor  of 
oblivion,  which  dedroys  the  memory,  and  is  therefore  called  J|  Lethe  :  fo  we 
are  told  by  thofe  who  returned  from  thence,  Alcedes,  Protefilaus,  Thefialus, 
Thefeus  the  fon  of  iEgeus,  and  Homer's  Ulyfles,  mod  grave  and  creditable 
witneffes,  and  who,  I  fuppofe,  never  drank  of  that  fame  water,  or  they 
could  not  fo  well  have  remembered  it.  There,  they  tell  us,  Pluto  and  Pro- 
ferpinc  reign,  and  govern  all  things  \  with  them  exercife  dominion  alfo,  a 
large  multitude  of  Furies,  Terrors,  and  Punilhments,  with  §  Mercury  at  their 
head,  though  he  is  not  always  amongd  them.  As  magidrates,  fatraps,  or 
judges,  fit  Minos  and  Rhadmanthus,  two  Cretans,  and  fons  of  Jupiter; 
thefe,  when  they  get  together  a  few  good  and  honed  men,  who  have  lived 
virtuoufly,  fend  them  off  to  eflablilh  a  colony  in  the  Elyfian  fields,  where 
they  live  a  life  of  joy  and  happinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  lay 
hold  on  the  wicked,  they  deliver  them  over  to  the  Furies  to  be  punifhed  for 
their  iniquities,  in  the  regions  of  forrow  ;  there  they  fuffer  mod  gricvoufly  ; 
fome  are  toiturcd,  others  burned,  torn  by  vulturs,  fixed  on  wheels,  or  roll- 

ling  dones  up  hill;  Tantalus  (landing  at  the  lake,  and  dying  with  third; 

♦ 

*  Acheron.’]  From  the  Greek,  which  fignifies  fine  gaudio,  on  joylefs.  See  Virg.  Georg,  ii, 
aud  the  fixth  book  of  the  iEneid. 

-j*  jEacus.~\  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Angina,  he  was  king  of  Oenopia,  which  he  called  iEgina,  in 
honour  of  his  mother;  he  was  fo  renowned  for  equity  that  the  poets  thought  proper  to  reward 
him,  by  referving  a  place  for  him  between  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  the  two  chief  juflicesof 

hell. 

•j  Three- headed  dog .]  Cerberus. 

§  Lethe,']  Which  in  Greek  fignifies  oblivion.  The  properties  attributed  to  this  water,  fur- 
nifhed  a  late  ingenious  writer,  whom  we  cannot  fufficiently  lament,  with  the  fubjetSl  of  his  ex- 
cellent  dramatic  fatire. 

H  Mercury,']  Whofe  bufmefs  it  was  to  condutt  the  departed  mortals  to  the  (hades,  leave  them 
there,  and  immediately  return  to  earth  for  another  cargo.  His  flay,  therefore,  as  Lucian  ob- 
ferves,  could  be  but  (ho it  amongd  them. 
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great  numbers  in  a  kind  of*  middle  flate,  wander  along  the  mead  without 
bodies,  {hades,  that  on  the  leaft  touch,  vanifli  like  fmoke  :  thefe  receive  a 
fort  of  nourifliment  from  our  libations,  and  the  offerings  which  we  leave  on 
their  graves,  fo  that  if  the  poor  fpirit  has  no  friends  or  relations  left  above 
ground,  he  {lands  a  chance  of  ftarving  in  the  regions  below.  The  vulgar 
are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  if  any  of  their  kindred  die,  it  is  their  duty  to  put 
a  piece  of  money  into  their  mouth  to  pay  the  ferry-man  for  his  paflage,  not 
determining,  at  the  fame  time,  what  coin  will  beft  pafs  there,  whether  a  far¬ 
thing  of  Attica,  or  ALgina,  or  Macedonia  will  be  moft  current ;  nor  refletft- 
ing,  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  not  to  pay  at  all,  as  the  ferry* man 
then  would  not  admit  them,  and  fo  they  might  return  to  life  again. 

After  this,  when  they  have  wafhed  them  well  (as  if  the  infernal  lake  was 
not  fufficient  for  the  purpofe),  they  anoint  with  the  fineft  ointment  the  al- 
mofl  {linking  carcafe,  crown  it  with  flowers,  and  drefs  it  up  fine,  that  it 
may  not  catch  cold  upon  the  road,  or  appear  naked  before  Cerberus.  To 
this  fucceeds  the  weeping  of  the  women,  tears  and  lamentations  on  every 
fide,  beatings  of  the  breaft,  tearings  of  the  hair,  and  bloody  cheeks;  fome- 
times  the  garments  are  rent  in  pieces,  duft  fprinkled  on  the  head,  and  the 
living,  in  fliort,  in  a  worfe  condition  than  the  dead  ;  for  they  roll  themielves 
on  the  earth,  and  beat  their  heads  againfl:  the  ground,  whilft  the  deceafed  is 
finely  adorned,  and  carried  about  as  to  fome  pompous  celebrity  :  then,  perhaps, 
fteps  forth  from  the  middle  of  the  croud  the  father  or  mother  (for  we  will 
fuppofe,  the  bettei'  to  carry  on  the  farce,  that  the  deceafed  is  fome  beauti¬ 
ful  youth,)  and  embracing  him,  utters  fome  ftrange  and  abfurd  fpeech,  which 
the  dead  man,  if  he  had  a  voice,  would  give  a  proper  f  anfwer  to ;  for  now 
the  father,  in  a  melancholy  tone,  cries  out,  “  X  My  fweeteft  boy,  why 
would  you  die,  and  leave  me  thus,  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  your  age  ;  never 

*  Middle  /late,  ]  This  is  probably  the 

Inhumata  infletaque  turba, 

mentioned  by  Virgil ;  a  fet  of  poor  fouls,  who  for  want  of  the  ceremony  of  being  buried  were 
forced  after  death  to  wander  about,  and  could  gain  admittance  neither  into  the  regions ot  blils, 
nor  the  feats  of  punifliment.  The  account  oi  this  in  ancient  authors  is  veiy  imperfect  and  ou- 
feure  ;  itfeems,  however,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  ot  a  do&rine  equally  abfurd  with  the  1  a- 

gan,  a  Popifh  purgatory. 

f  Anfwer.']  This  anfwer  Lucian  gives  a  little  farther  on.  Wherefore,  good  old  man,  &t\ 

X  My  fweeteft  boy>  €sfr.]  This  cuftom,  I  am  told,  is  even  now  to  be  found  in  fcvcral  part? 
of  Ireland,  where  the  relations  of  the  deceafed,  croud  about  the  grave,  and  cry  our,  “  A: - 
rah  !  why  would  you  die,  my  dear  honey,  and  leave  your  wife  and  fweet  babes,  Seed* 

You  II.  ,  Qjl 
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didft  thou  marry  or  have  children ;  never  didft  thou  fight  for  thy  country,  or 

till  the  earth,  or  arrive  at  old  age;  never  again,  my  child,  lhalt  thou  keep 

company,  never  lhalt  thou  fall  in  love,  never  lhalt  thou  get  drunk  with  thy 
companions.”  This,  or  fomething  like  this,  will  the  foolilh  father  fay,  as  if 

he  thought  he  could  (land  in  need  of  thefe  things  after  death,  and  would  not 
be  able  to  get  them.  But  this  is  nothing ;  fome  I  have  known  ridiculous 
enough  on  the  death  of  their  relations,  to  kill  their  horfes,  their  women, 
and  their  fla%'es,  to  burn  along  with  them  their  apparel,  and  bury  their  fur¬ 
niture,  as  thinking  they  may  have  occafion  for  them  below.  But  the  old 
man  I  mentioned,  whatever  he  might  fay  with  a  tragical  voice,  did  not  do  it 
for  his  fon’s  fake,  who,  he  very  well  knew,  could  not  hear  him,  though  he 
roared  like  Stentor;  nor  was  it  for  his  own,  as  the  fentiment  would  have 
done  juft  as  well  without  being  exprefied,  and  nobody  need  talk  to  them- 
felves ;  it  inuft  be  therefore  only  to  pleafe  others,  and  becaufe  it  is  the  falhion, 
as  he  could  not  poffibly  tell  where  his  fon  was  going,  or  whether  his  death 
was  really  a  misfortune  or  not. 

Might  not  the  fon,  therefore,  having  begged  leave  of  vEacus  and  Pluto  to 
peep  from  the  door  of  his  prifon,  thus  have  reproved  the  father  for  his  idle 
complaints,  “Wherefore,  good  old  man,  art  thou  fo  unhappy  and  difquiet- 
ed  ?  Why  doftthou  trouble  me  with  thy  lamentations;  leave  off  tearing  thy 
hair,  and  cutting  thy  flefli ;  why  doft  thou  call  me  wretched,  when  I  am 
much  h  ippier  than  thyfelf  ?  doft  thou  think  it  a  misfortune  to  me  that  I  am 
not  like  thee,  old,  haggard,  and  withered,  and  rufty,  with  a  bald  pate,  and 
wrinkled  face,  bent  down  with  age,  and  weak  hams,  after  fuch  a  number 
of  Olympiads,  that  are  but  fo  many  witneffes  of  thy  folly;  what  is  there  in 
life  fo  valuable  that  I  lhould  here  regret  the  lofs  of  it  ?  Eating  and  drinking, 
you  will  fay,  fine  cloaths,  and  fine  women ;  and  feareft  thou  that  I  lhall  be 
wretched  for  want  of  thefe  ?  Knoweft  thou  not  that  never  to  be  thirfty  is 
better  than  to  drink,  never  to  be  hungry  than  to  eat,  never  to  want  cloaths 

than  to  have  the  greateft  plenty  of  them? 

“  But  I  will  tell  you,  for  you  feem  not  to  know,  why  you  fhould  lament; 
once  more  begin  your  complaints,  and  cry  out,  “  Wretched  fon,  no  longer 
lhalt  thou  he  hungry  or  dry,  no  longer  lhalt  thou  mourn,  no  longer  dread 
diforders,  fevers,  enemies,  or  tyrants,  no  longer  lhall  love  or  paffion  torment 
thee,  no  longer  lhalt  thou  ftufF thyfelf  two  or  three  times  a  day,  nor  lhalt 
th  >u  grow  old  and  defpifed,  or  thy  prefence  be  detefted  by  the  young  and 
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gay.”  Would  not  this,  my  good  father,  be  a' fitter  fubj  eft  of  complaint? 
but  you  cannot  bear  the  darknefs,  it  feems  which  is  to  furround  me,  and  are 
afraid  I  fhall  be  choaked  in  my  grave;  but  pi  cafe  to  remember,  when  my 
eyes  are  putrified,  or  burned,  if  you  mean  to  burn  me,  I  fhall  not  be  able  to 
diftinguifh  light  from  darknefs  :  but,  moreover,  of  what  fervice  to  me  will 
be  all  your  grief,  .the  beatings  of  the  bread:,  and  women's  lamentations,  the 

k 

fepulchre  crowned  with  flowers,  or  the  wine  poured  upon  it,  do  you  think  it 
will  diftiil  to  me,  or  penetrate  into  the  infernal  regions  ?  And  as  for  your  fi- 
crifices  and  libations,  the  fmoke  of  them  can  only  rife  to  heaven,  and  be  of 
little  ufe  to  the  dead  ;  what  is  left  will  be  nothing  but  duft,  and  do  you  think 
we  are  to  be  fed  with  afhes  ?  that  the  empire  of  Pluto  is  fo  barren  and  un¬ 
fruitful,  that  we  have  no  afphodelus  left,  and  muft  be  obliged  to  you  for 
our  fubfiftence  ?  By  Tifiphone,  I  could  laugh  at  every  thing  you  have  fa kl 
and  done,  but  that  you  havered  up  my  jaws  with  your  linen  bandage.” 

He  ceas’d,  the  Fates  fupprefs'd  his  labYmg  breath. 

And  now,  by  Jupiter,  I  befcech  you,  might  not  the  dead  youth  111  oft  jufily 
have  argued  in  this  manner  ?  And  yet  foolifh  men  make  a  noife  and  buftle, 
and  call  in  every  day  fome  lamentable  fophift  or  other  to  murmur  for  them, 
and  join  their  own  ridiculous  complaints  to  his  melancholy  fong  :  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  all  are  fools  alike;  but  as  to  fcpulture,  people  have  different 
cuftoms  ;  the  Grecian  burns  his  dead,  the  Pcrfian  inters,  the  Indian  makes 
an  earthen  cruft  for  them,  the  Scythian  eats,  the  ^Egyptian  pickles  them, 
he  makes  the  dried  carcafe,  I  fpeak  from  ocular  proof,  his  gueft  and  pot 
companion;  a  poor  ^Egyptian  frequently  gets  money  to  maintain  himfelf  by 
pawning  his  dead  relations  ;  then  come  pyramids,  tombs,  monuments,  and 
inferiptions,  which  laft,  heaven  knows,  but  a  very  little  time,  and  are  truly 
idle  and  ridiculous  :  fome  have  inftituted  fports  and  funeral  orations  at  the 
tombs  of  the  deceafed,  as  if  they  meant  to  plead  his  caufe,  and  give  a  fa¬ 
vourable  charafter  of  him  to  the  judges  below;  after  all  thefe  comes  the  re¬ 
lations  feaft;  the  kindred  meet  to  comfort  the  parents,  and  force  them  to 
take  fome  refrelhment,  which  they  need  not  do,  for  they  who  have  faded 
three  days  are  glad  enough  to  eat  again  ;  then  they  cry  out  to  them,  how 
long,  my  friends,  will  you  mourn,  fuffer  the  manes  of  your  happy  child  to 
reft  in  peace;  but  if  you  are  refolved  Hill  to  weep  and  lament,  for  that  very 


*  He  ceas'd,  CsV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  n.  502. 
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reafon  you  fhould  not  abftain  from  food,  but  eat  away,  that  you  may  have 
ftrength  to  go  on  with  it;  then  in  the  mouths  of  all  you  hear  thofe  verfes  of 
Homer, 

>J*  - Do  not,  thus*  confum’d  with  woe. 

The  common  cares  that  nourifh  life  forego  ; 

Not  thus  did  Niobe,  of  form  divine, 

A  parent  once,  whofe  forrows  equalled  thine. 

And, 

■f*  Eternal  forrows  what  avails  to  Ihed  ? 

Greece  honours  not  with  folemn  fafts  the  dead. 

They  then,  perhaps,  begin  to  feed  a  little,  though  with  fear  and  trembling, 
as  if  they  were  afhamed,  after  the  death  of  their  dear  relations,  to  be  fubjedt 
to  human  infirmities. 

Thefe,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  ftill  more  ridiculous,  one  may 
obferve  with  regard  to  mourning,  arifing,  perhaps,  all  from  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  death  is  thegreateft  of  evils. 

*  Do  not  thus ,  &C,"]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xxiv.  1.  755. 
f  Eternal ,  feV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xix.  1.  227. 
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In  the  Time  of  Lucian,  and  it  is  not  impojjible  but  fuch  a  Thing  may  happen  in 
our  own,  a  Species  of  falfe  and  tinfel  Eloquence  had  crept  in,  and,  probably  g  ained 
many  Admirers  amongft  the  idle  and  unthinking  Multitude,  which  our  Satirijl  has 
here  attacked  with  his  ufnal  Anns  of  Raillery  and  Ridicule .  A  rich  Fein  of  plea- 
fant  Irony  runs  through  the  whole,  which  tnufl  render  it  highly  entertaining  to 
every  Reader  of  Tafle  and  Senfibility ;  nothing,  Indeed,  is  w anting  to  recommend  it 
to  us,  but  a  perfect  Knowlege  of  the  Falls  and  Speeches,  vifibly  alluded  to  in  many 
Tarts  of  it,  zvhich  at  this  Dijlance  of  Time  we  cannot  pojfibly  acquire .  Some  Cri¬ 

tics  affert  that  the  Satire  was  principally  aimed  ^.Julius  Pollux,  Author 
Onomafticum  ;  but  this  feems  to  be  a  mere  Conjecture. 


OU  have  often  afked  me,  my  young  friend,  how  you  may  become  an 
orator,  and  acquire  the  moft  noble  and  refpeftablc  title  of  afopbift: 
you  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  you  cannot  properly  enjoy  life  till  you 
have  gained  fuch  a  proficiency  in  the  art  of  fpeaking  as  to  be  irrefiflible,  one 
whom  none  fliould  dare  to  oppofe,  but  all  Greece  unite  to  admire  :  you  are 
refolved,  therefore,  to  purfue  the  means,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  con¬ 
ducive  to  this  end  :  nor  (hall  I  refufe  my  inftrudtions  to  a  youth,  who,  like 
you,  ambitious  of  excelling  in  the  noblefi:  accomplilhments,  and  ignorant 
how  to  acquire  them,  folicits  advice  and  direction.  Liften  then  to  what  I 
am  going  to  fay,  and  make  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  that  in  a  very  fhort  time 

you  will  know  every  thing  that  is  requifitc,  and  be  able  to  pradtife  it,  pro- 

♦ 

vided  that  you  continue  to  obferve  what  I  fhall  teach  you,  refledl  ferioufly 
upon  it,  and  carefully  tread  in  that  path,  till  you  reach  the  goal.  The  game 
you  are  in  chafe  of  is,  indeed,  by  no  means  poor  or  contemptible,  but  fuch 
as  will  require  toil  and  vigilance,  and  in  purfuit  of  which  there  is  nothing 
which  ought  not  to  be  borne ;  for  how  many,  you  muff  remark,  who  be¬ 
fore  were  men  of  no  efteem,  have,  by  their  fkill  in  oratory,  become  rich, 
gffat,  and  noble  ! 

In  the  mean  time,  be  not  difmayed  or  terrified  by  the  multiplicity  of  la¬ 
bours  which  you  are  to  undergo ;  for  I  fiiall  not  carry  you  fuch  a  rough  and 

bad 
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bad  road  as  will  tire  you  before  you  get  half  way,  and  make  you  turn  back 
ao-ain  :  that  would  be  a&ing  like  mod  other  guides,  who  generally  lead 
people  through  round-about,  ftony,  and  dangerous  paths;  but  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  following  me  is,  that  1  fh all  (hew  you  the  pleafanteft  and  the  neareft 
way,  a  fine  fmooth  *  horfe-road,  which  you  will  travel  with  delight, 
through  flowery  meadows  and  thick  (hade,  go  on  at  your  eafe,  and- get 
foon,  without  fwcating  and  toil,  to  the  end  of  your  journey,  where  you  may 
lay  and  feaft  yourfelf,  and  look  down  upon  the  poor  wretches  who  went 
the  other  way,  puffing  and  blowing  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  fcarce  able 
to  crawl  through  the  rough  and  dangerous  precipices,  fome  tumbling  on 
their  heads,  and  others  wounded  by  the  rocks;  whilft  you  fit  at  the  top, 
crowned  with  honour  and  glory,  and  reaping,  in  a  lliort  time,  all  the  fruits 
of  eloquence,  and  are  fcarce  waked  out  of  your  deep  for  it. 

A  mod  magnificent  promile  this  !  but  by  hofpitable  Jove  I  in  treat  you  not 
to  doubt  or  miliruft  me,  when  I  fay,  I  will  conduct  you  with  the  greateft 
eaie,  pleafure,  and  fafetv  ;  and  if  Hefiod,  only  by  cropping  a  few  leaves 
from  Helicon,  from  a  fimplc  fhepherd,  immediately  became  a  poet,  and 
favoured  by  the  Mules,  fung  the  birth  of  gods  and  men  :  (hall  we  think  it 
impoffible,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  to  make  an  orator,  who  is  fo  much  beneath 
the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  a  poet,  if  we  can  but  difeover  the  quickcft  way 
for  it  ? 

1  will  tell  you  the  propofal  of  a  certain  Sidonian  merchant,  which  failed 
only  by  not  being  attended  to,  and,  therefore,  was  of  no  fervice  to  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed.  Alexander,  after  the  victory  over  Darius  at 
Arbela,  was  matter  of  Perfia,  and  had  occafion  to  fend  meffengers  through 
all  parts  of  the  empire  ;  now,  it  was  a  long  way  from  Perfia  to  iEgypt,  for 
thev  were  to  go  all  round  the  mountains,  and  then  from  Babylonia  into  Ara- 


*  }lorfc-roadS\  Gr.  Wirt Aarov. 

f  Htjiod,  ]  Alluding  to  the  following  paflage  in  the  beginning  of  his  Theogony  : 

The  maids  of  Jove,  the  facred  nine, 

Had  pluck’d  a  feeptre  from  the  tree  divine, 

To  me  the  branch  they  gave,  with  look  ferene, 

The  laurel  enfign,  never-fading  green  ; 

I  took  the  gift,  with  holy  raptures  fir’d, 

My  words  flow  Tweeter,  and  my  foul’s  infpir’d. 

Ovid,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Art  of  Love,  alludes  to  this  enthuliaflic  flight  of  Heliod’s,  where 
he  fays, 


bia. 


Nor  Clio,  nor  her  lifters,  have  !  feen, 
As  Hefiod  favv  them  in  the  fhady  green. 
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bia,  and  after  paffing  through  a  long  defert,  on  to  AEgypt :  this  gave  Alex¬ 
ander  no  little  uneafinefs,  as  he  had  heard  the  ^Egyptians  were  planning 
fomething  againfl  him,  and  wanted  much  to  give  orders  to  his  fatraps  con¬ 
cerning  them.  At  this  time  it  was,  that  a  Sidonian  merchant  faid  to  him, 
“  I  can  promife,  O  king,  to  fhew  you  a  very  fhort  way  from  Perfia  to 
AEgypt;  let  a  man  but  get  over  thofe  mountains,  which  he  may  do  in  three 
days,  and  he  will  be  there  immediately.”  And  fuch  was  really  the  cafe,  but 
Alexander  would  not  believe  the  merchant,  and  called  him  an  impofior  : 
the  improbability  of  the  promife  ever  being  fulfilled  rendered  it  abfolutely 
incredible  to  the  multitude. 

But  do  not  you  imitate  them,  for  you  will  loon  know  by  experience,  that 
nothing  can  hinder  you  from  being  a  complete  orator  in  lefs  than  a  day’s 
time,  by  flying  with  me  over  the  mountain  from  Perfia  into  AEgypt :  but, 
before  we  fet  off,  let  me  fhew  you,  by  an  allegory,  in  the  manner  of*  Ce- 
bes,  both  the  roads,  for  there  are  two  which  leads  to  that  oratory  which  you 
feem  fo  ambitious  to  obtain.  Obfervc  then,  fitting  on  an  eminence,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  figure,  bearing  in  her  right  hand  the  horn  of  Amalthsea,  filled  with  fruit 
of  every  kind  ;  imagine  that  on  the  other  fide,  you  behold  the  amiable  Plutus 
all  over  gold,  by  their  fide  are  glory  and  power,  with  a  number  of  praifesand 
compliments,  like  fo  many  little  Cupids,  embracing  each  other,  and  fluttering 
about  you  ;  juft  as  you  have  feen  the  Nile  reprefented  leaning  on  a  crocodile, 
or  Hippopotamos,  with  boys  playing  round  him,  which  they  call  the 
^  cubits  of  AEgypt ;  fuch  arc  the  praifes  that  hover  round  an  orator.  Ap¬ 
proach  then,  fond  lover,  afeend  the  eminence,  and  there  receive  thy  bride, 
with  riches,  glory,  and  applaufe,  for  thefe  are  all  the  lawful  right  of  him 
who  fhall  efpoufe  her.  When  you  come  near  to  the  mountain,  at  fir  ft  you 
will,  perhaps,  defpair  of  ever  getting  to  the  top  of  it  ;  it  will  appear  as 
Aornos  did  to  the  Macedonians,  fo  inacccfliblc,  that  even  the  birds  can 
fcarce  fly  up  to  it,  and  requires  the  ftrength  of  a  Bacchus,  or  Hercules,  to 
take  pofleflion  of  it.  But  you  will  foon  perceive  two  paths  that  lead  up  to 

*  Cebes.]  The  Theban  Fhilofopher,  and  difciplc  of  Socrates,  author  of  the  famous  allegoiy 
of  the  Tabula  Cebctis. 

-j*  Cubits,']  There  is  now  at  the  Tuilleries  near  Paris,  a  marble  groupe  of  figures,  copied 
from  the  antique  flatue  here  alluded  to,  reprefenting  the  river  Nile,  under  the  figure  of  an  old 
man  crowned  with  laurel,  and  leaning  on  his  elbow  with  a  cornucopia  in  his  hand,  011  his  arms, 
{boulders,  and  thighs,  are  fixteen  nuked  boys,  figni lying  fo  many  cubits,  the  height  of  the 
riYer,  when  it  overflows,  and  enriches  the  whole  territory  of /Egypt, 
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it,  one  narrow,  rough,  and  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briars,  fcarce  pa  fin¬ 
able,  without  much  toil  and  labour  ;  Hefiod  has  already  engaged  to  (hew  it, 
and  therefore  you  will  not  want  my  affiftance  :  the  other  is  broad,  pleafant, 
flowery,  well-watered,  fuch,  in  fhort,  not  to  detain  you  from  the  defired 
objedt,  as  I  before  defcribed  to  you.  Here,  however,  I  mull  not  forget  to 
obferve,  that  in  the  hard  and  rough  way,  you  will  find  very  few  footfteps, 
and  what  there  are,  of  a  long  Handing  :  I  myfelf  went  that  road  like  a  fool 

4 

as  I  was,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  unncceflary  pains.  The  other  plain  and 

even  path,  I  faw,  indeed,  at  a  diftancc,  juft  as  it  now  is,  but  would  not 

•> 

ftep  into  it,  for  when  I  was  young,  I  did  not  know  what  was  beft  for  me, 

but  thought  the  poet  mull  be  right  who  tells  ns,  that  *  labour  is  the  fource 

% 

of  happinefs;  but  it  is  not  fo,  for  I  fee  numbers  every  day,  who  acquire  the 
good  things  of  life,  without  toil  or  care,  only  by  a  happy  choice  of  the  right 
road  to  them. 

You  will  be  indoubt,  I  know,  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  which 
path  you  fhnll  turn  to;  but  I  will  inftrudt  you  how  to  reach  with  eafe  the 
fummit,  to  enjoy  your  beloved  miftrefs,  to  be  happy,  and  to  be  admired.  It 
is  enough,  that  I  was  myfelf  deceived  and  tired,  for  you  every  thing  fhali 
fpring  up  without  ploughing  or  fowing,  as  in  the  days  of  Saturn. 

And  now,  obferve,  there  conies  towards  you  a  flout  and  hardy  figure,  ro- 
buft  and  adtive,  with  a  manly  gait  and  gefture ;  he  comes  to  be  your  guide  in 
that  rough  and  thorny  way,  and  commands  you  to  follow  him  ;  he  will  tell 
you  many  an  idle  tale,  fhew  you  the  fteps  of  Pemofthenes,  Plato,  and  others, 
fteps  much  -f*  larger  than  thofe  of  our  days,  but  fuch  as  are  how  buried  in 
obfeurity  and  oblivion;  thefc,  he  will  fay,  if  you  tread  in,  you  will  foon 
gain  the  lovely  bride,  and  be  happy  :  but  it  is  like  walking  on  a  rope,  for  if 
you  go  but  ever  fo  little  beyond  the  line,  or  turn  your  foot  to  the  right,  or 

*  labour.]  The  paths  of  virtue  mud  be  reach’d  by  toil, 

Arduous  and  long,  and  on  a  rugged  foil  ; 

Thorny. the  path,  but  when  the  top  you  gain. 

Fair  is  the  future,  and  the  profpedl  plain. 

See  Heliod’s  Weeks  and  Days,  1.  2$o„ 
t  Larger.']  A  happy  allufion  to  what  Homer  tells  us  of  Hedtor’s  extraordinary  flrength,  when, 
ns  Garth,  in  his  Epilogue  to  the  Diftrefs’d  Mother,  has  humuroufly  defcribed  it, 

He  threw  a  ftoneof  fuch  prodigious  weight. 

As  no  two  men  could  lift,  not  even  of  thofe, 

Who  in  that  race  of  thundering  mortals  rofe  ; 

It  would  have  flrain’d  a  dozen— modern  beaux. 

left. 
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left,  down  you  fumble.  He  will  then  order  you  to  imitate  the  ancients, 
which  is  not  very  eafy  to  do,  and  produce  you  feme  obfolete  examples  out 
of  the  old  Ihop,  fuch  as  * * * §  Crates,  -f  rfegefias,  and  the  famous  |  iflander,  ftiff 
and  laboured  things,  mighty  accurate  and  exadt.  He  will  inform  you, 
perhaps,  that  induftry,  watchfulnefs,  water-drinking,  frugality,  and  fo 
forth,  are  indifpenlible,  as  without  them  you  can  never  travel  that  road.  But 
what  is  the  mofl  difagrceable  of  all,  is,  that  it  will  coft  you  fo  much  time, 
not  days  or  months,  but  years,  nay,  whole  Olympiads,  fo  that  before  half 
your  talk  is  over,  you  will  fink  under  the  toil,  and  in  defpair,  bid  a  long 
adieu  to  all  your  hoped-for  happinefs  :  add  to  this,  that  he  will  himfelf  ex¬ 
pert  no  little  reward,  nor  will  he  condefcend  to  be  your  guide,  unlefs  you 
bribe  him  handfomely  before-hand.  This  infolcnt  old  Saturnian,  who  pro- 
pofes  his  ancient  models,  and  wants  you  to  rake  up  things  long  fince  buried 
in  oblivion  ;  will  advife  you,  as  a  great  a.id  mighty  matter,  to  rival  the 
§  fword-maker’s  fori,  or  ||  Atrometes  the  feribe,  and  that  too,  in  time  of 
peace,  not  when  Philip  invades,  or  Alexander  commands,  for  then  it  might 
have  been  of  fome  fervice.  But  he  knows  nothing,  all  the  time,  of  our  new, 
fhort,  eafy,  and  diredt  road  to  rhetoric :  never  do  you  Iiften  or  attend  to 
him,  left  he  fhould  entirely  ruin  you,  or  at  leaft  make  you  grow  old  before 
your  time,  by  the  toil  and  labour  he  will  impofe  on  you;  if  you  are  really 
fond  of  eloquence,  and  wifh  as  Toon  as  poffible  to  poflefs  her,  whilft  you  arc 
in  full  vigour,  take  an  eternal  farewell  of  that  fturdy  rugged  old  fellow,  let 
*  him  go  up  himfelf,  and  carry  with  him  as  many  as  he  can  feduce,  whilft  you 
leave  them  all  fweating  and  panting  behind  you. 

For,  as  foon  as  you  ftrike  irtfo  the  other  road,  you  will  meet  a  number  of 

•  Crates]  Is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertius  as  a  celebrated  orator.  The  critics,  however, 
feera  to  think,  that  Lucian  meant  in  this  place,  to  fpeak  of  Critias,  the  famous  orator,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Cicero,  in  his  Treatife  de  Claris  Oratoribus,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Thucydides  ; 
and  who  is  likevvife  taken  notice  of  by  Philoftratus,  in  his  book  de  Vitis  Sophiftarum. 

f  Hcgeftas .]  Cicero  fpeaks  likevvife,  but  teems  to  have  entertained  no  very  high  opinion  of 
him,  obferving  in  the  above  mentioned  treatife,  de  Uar.  Orat.  that  Chariiii  voluit  fimilis  efle, 
atque  fe  ita  putavit  Atticum,  ut  viros  illos  prae  fe  pene  agrefles  putaret. 

$  IJlander .]  Gorgias  Leontinns,  called  the  Iflander,  from  his  being  a  native  of  Sicily,  which 
was  termed  the  ifland  K«r  ;  he  was  a  difciple  of  Empedocles,  and  held  the  firft  rank 

among  ft  the  fophifts  of  his  time  ;  he  is  mentioned  likevvife  by  Philoftratus  and  Plutarch. 

§  Sword-tanker* s Demofthenes, 

j|  dtrometes*]  jEfchines,  the  famous  orator.  See  Demofthenes vs  Oratio  de  Corona. 
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figures,  and  amongft  the  reft  an  * * * §  all-knowing  and  beau^fut’rnan,  with  an 
undulating  motion  in  his  gait,  and  his  head** bent  on  one  fide,  a  foft  voice, 
and  an  effeminate  countenance,  touching  his  head  gently  with  the  tip  of 
his  finger,  and  adjufting  his  curled  hyacinthine  locks,  like  Sardannpalus, 
Cvniras,  or  f  Agatho  himfelf,  the  famous  handfome  tragic  poet :  you  will 
know  him  by  thefe  marks ;  let  not,  I  befeech  you,  fo  divine  a  figure,  one 
io  dear  to  Venus  and  the  Graces,  efcape  your  obfervation  ;  but  how  can  I 
fuppofe  it  fhould  !  for  when  he  fhall  approach  you,  even  though  you  were 
blind,  and  open,  which  fuits  admirably  with  a  white  hat,  that  ;!.  Hymettian 
mouth  of  his,  with  its  accuftomed  fweetnefs,  you  will  foon  perceive  that  he 
is  not  one  of  us  common  people,  who  live  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but 
ibmc  foreign  and  miraculous  creature,  fed  with  dew  and  ambrofia  :  to  him, 
if  you  confign  yourfelf,  you  will  immediately  become  a  famous  orator,  or, 
as  he  calls  himfelf,  a  §  king  of  words,  and  ride  in  the  chariot  of  eloquence; 

for  he  will  loon  teach  you  every  thing. 

But  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf;  ridiculous,  indeed,  would  it  be  in  me,  to 
harangue  for  fuch  an  orator;  I  fhould  but  fpoil  the  part  of  fo  great  a  hero, 
were  I  to  attempt  to  perform  it  :  let  him,  therefore,  addrefs  you,  as  foon 
as  he  has  ftreked  down  his  little  forctop,  and  given  you  one  of  his  foft 
beautiful  fmiles,  with  a  voice  like  Glycera,  Malthace,  or  the  great  comic 
j]  Thais  herlelf;  in  this  modeft  manner  then,  will  he,  perhaps,  fpeak  of 

himfelf : 

“  Did  the  Pxthian  oracle  fend  you  here  ?  and  did  it  inform  you  that  I  was 
the  prince  of  orators,  as  it  told- Chserephon  of  old,  who  was  the  wife  ft  of 
men  ?  if  it  be  not  fo,  and  urged  by  the  love  of  glory,  you  come  of  your  own 

•  A-i  vfrV. ]  It  is  fuppofed,  as  I  obferved  in  thefirfl  note,  that  Lucian  here  mqant 

to  fat  iriie  Julius  Pollux  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear. 

•f  This  famous  tragic  pcet  is  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  in  his  Poetics,  and  by  the 

Lh.i’Lds  on  Arillophanes.  But  for  the  fulleft  account  of  him,  I  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
learned  Bentley’s  Dilt'ertation  on  the  Epiitles  of  Euripides. 

X  ilyy’ir: tlr.ru ]  Alluding  to  the  mountain  of  Hymettus,  fo  famous  for  its  honey. 

§  A  •;e  of-.':crust  irV.]  Ridiculous  expreflions,  probably  quoted  from  the  works  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  author,  now  x  happily  for  himfelt,)  configned  to  oblivion,  whom  Lucian  meant  to 
opofe. 

I  7 1 a is  kerfrif. ]  Lucian  calls  her  At,*rc0a*s*,  the  great  Thais,  or  Thais  herfelf.  In  the  fame 
manner  in  his  Timor:,  lie  calls  Boreas  Avm  Bopia?,  ipfemet  Boreas;  an  uncommon  expreftion, 
I  believe,  and  peculiar  to  this  author. 

C  "Who,  we  are  told,  enquired  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  who  was  the  wife  ft  of 

men  r  the  oracle  returned  tor  ar.fver.  Socrates. 
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accord,  becaufe  you  have  heard  all  mankind  unite  in  praifc  of  my  perfections, 
and,  aftonilhed  at  my  fuperiority,  yield  the  palm  to  me,  foon  ftall  you 
know  how  divine  a  perfon  you  are  applying  to.  You  will  not  compare  me 
to  common  men,  but  think  what  I  (hail  flhew  you,  beyond  all  that  a  *  Titv- 
us,  an  Otus,  or  Qphialtes  could  produce  :  my  voice  ftall  excel  every  other, 
as  much  as  the  trumpet  doth  the  pipe,  the  bee  a  graftopper,  or  the  full 
chorus,  every  little  chanter. 

“  If  you  wilh  to  be  an  orator,  nobody  can  teach  you  better  than  myfclf ; 
follow  me,  therefore,  thou  favourite  of  Apollo,  mind  what  I  fay,  and  look 
forward  to  every  thing  thou  canft  defire,  but  mark  the  laws  which  I  lay 
down,  and  obferve  them  well;  goon  boldly,  and  without  delay;  be  not 
afraid  becaufe  thou  art  not  firft  initiated  by  vain  pretenders,  who  would 
£hew  thee  another  path;  we  fluid  not  want  their  a  Alliance;  fiep  in,  as  the 
proverb  fays,  with  un wafted  feet,  thou  wilt  be  never  the  worle  for  it ;  nay, 

not  even  ftouldft  thou  not  be  able  to  write  thy  name  ;  a  true  orator  is  above 
all  thefe  things. 

“  But,  firft,  I  mud  tell  you  what  provifion  you  are  to  bring  along  with  you, 
and  what  neceflaries  for  the  journey  ;  and  then,  by  my  advice  and  direction, 
before  fun-fet,  I  will  make  you  as  good  an  orator  as  myfelf,  who  know  the 
beginning,  and  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  every  thing  that  can,  or  ought 
to  be  faid.  Bring  with  you,  therefore,  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  with  much 
confidence,  and,  above  all,  a  large  quantity  of  boldnefs  and  aliurance  :  as 
to  modefty,  blufhing,  truth,  and  equity,  you  may  leave  them  at  home,  as 
totally  ufelcfs,  and  contrary  to  our  defign  :  forget  not,  however,  the  loudeft 
bawling  you  can  produce,  an  impudent  tone,  with  gait  and  gefture  ex¬ 
actly  like  mine,  Thefe  are  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  thefe  alone  are  fufficienr. 
Let  your  drefs  be  white,  with  flowers  upon  it,  and  of  the  f  Tarentine  make, 
that  the  body  may  be  feen  through  it;  your  flippers  Attic,  fuch  as  the  wo¬ 
men  wear,  and  finely  wrought;  or  a  J  Sicyonian  fhoe,  which  luits  admirably 
with  a  white  hat ;  bring  a  good  many  lervants  with  you,  and  always  carry 

*  Tityus.}  The  famous  giants  mentioned  by  Homer.  See  Odyfiey  A.  I.  307. 

f  Tarentine.}  The  linen  of  Tarentum  was,  probably,  a  kind  of  gaufe,  lb  remarkably  line  a* 
to  be  almofl  pellucid,  and  confequently  fhewed  the  ladies  or  gentlemens  limbs  who  wore  it  to 
the  greateft  advantage. 

X  Sicyonian  JIjoc  ]  This  kind  of  fhoe,  fo  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  made,  and  gene¬ 
rally  worn  by  the  ladies  ;  though  the  macaronies  of  that  age,  as  we  find  by  this  pafiage,  Some¬ 
times  made  ufe  of  them.  Si  mihi  calccos  (fays  Tully,)  Sicyonias  attulilVes,  non  utercr,  quamvis 
client  habiles,  &  apti  ad  pedem  ;  fed  nonviriles.  See  Cic.  de  Orat.  b.  i. 
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a  book  in  your  hand.  All  this  you  muft  provide  yourfelf  with  ;  and  as  for 
the  reft,  as  we  go  along,  I  will  explain  every  thing  to  you,  and  lay  down 
fome  rules,  which,  if  you  carefully  obferve,  oratory  lhall  not  rejedt  you  as 
one  who  hath  never  been  initiated  into  her  myfteries,  but  with  open  arms 
receive  and  embrace  you.  And  firft,  remember  that  your  drefs  and  appear¬ 
ance  are  decent  and  handfome ;  then  get  you  fifteen  or  twenty  good  Attic 
words,  well  fele&ed,  and  maturely  confidered  of,  which  you  mull  have  al¬ 
ways  ready,  and  at  your  tongue’s  end,  fuch  as  *  atta ,  and  kata ,  and  mone% 
and  ameegete ,  and  lozvjle ,  and  fo  forth  ;  thefe  you  muft  fprinkle  over  every  dif- 
courfe,  like  fo  many  fweetmeats,  and  never  mind,  if  the  reft  of  your  words 
are  ever  fo  unlike  them,  harfh,  and  diffonant,  and  of  quite  another  clafs. 
Let  your  garb  be  as  coarfe  as  you  pleafe,  fo  that  the  purple  be  fine,  and  full 
of  flowers.  In  the  other  parts  of  your  fpeech,  your  words  may  be  ftrange, 
obfolete,  and  fuch  as  are  feldom  met  with  amongft  the  ancients ;  thefe  you 
muft  have  ready  to  throw  at  every  body  who  converfes  with  you :  the  vulgar 

will  admire  you,  and  think  you  a  wonderful  man,  whofe  learning  is  above 

% 

their  comprehenfion. 

“  If,  after  all,  you  blunder  upon  folecifms  and  barbarifms,  there  is  one  in¬ 
fallible  remedy  for  you,  which  is  impudence  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  but 
immediately  to  quote  fome  poet  or  profe-writer,  no  matter  whether  there 
ever  was  fuch  a  perfon,  who  approves  that  mode  of  fpeech,  and  who  was  a 
moil  learned  man,  and  an  excellent  judge  of  language.  As  to  ftudy, 
you  muft  never  read  the  ancients,  the  trifler  J  lfocrates,  the  awkward 
ungraceful  Demofthenes,  or  the  frigid  Plato;  but  confult  the  books 
lately  publilhed,  what  we  call  our  declamations ;  from  thefe  you  may  gather 
inftrudtions,  ufe  them  whenever  you  have  occafion,  and  take,  as  from  a 
ftore-houfe,  whatever  you  want  out  of.  them. 

“  If  you  are  to  fpeak  on  any  point,  and  the  perfons  prefent  are  for  fuggefting 
arguments  to  you,  and  furnifhing  you  with  matter,  treat  them  with  con- 

*  jitta,  &V.]  Greek  words  frequently  ufed  by  fome  of  the  beft  Attic  writers,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  ridiculous  imitators  of  them  were  perpetually  making  ufe  of,  and  applying,  right 
or  wrong,  in  their  own  works. 

^  Comprchcnjion. ]  Here  Lucian  quotes  two  or  three  quaint  words  and  phrafes,  ufed  at  that 
time  by  the  literary  coxcombs  of  the  age,  which,  as  the  learned  reader  who  well  knows  them, 
will  eafily  perceive,  are  untran datable. 

J  lfocrates .]  See  Bayle. 
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tempt ;  tell  them,  what  they  call  difficult  is  extremely  eafy,  and  that  they 
are  afraid  of  doing  any  thing  great  or  noble :  then  without  delay  rufh  on, 
and  fay  any  thing  that  conies  into  your  head,  never  going  from  firft  to  fe- 
-cond,  and  from  fecond  to  third,  but  let  whatever  comes  firft,  be  firft  ad¬ 
vanced  ;  and  if  it  fo  happens,  put  the  boot  upon  your  head,  and  the  helmet 
on  your  foot ;  go  on  talking,  whatever  you  do,  and  never  be  filent.  If 

you  are  fpeaking  about  an  adultery  at  Athens,  be  fure  you  let  them  know 
what  is  done  in  fuch  cafes  at  Perfia,  and  the  Indies  :  above  all,  do  not  for¬ 
get  Marathon  and  Cynagirus,  for  without  them  you  do  nothing  :  fail  to 
mount  Athos,  and  go  on  foot  to  the  Hellefpont,  cover  the  Sun  with  Perfian 
arrows,  make  Xerxes  fly,  hold  up  Leonidas  to  admiration,  read  the  bloody 
letters  of  *  Othryades,  and  talk  for  ever  about  Salamis,  Artemifium,  and 
Platsea ;  dwell  perpetually  on  thefe,  let  them  float  upon  the  furface,  keep 
thefe  flowers  always  in  bloom,  and  continually  repeating  your  atta  and  depo- 
then,  though  there  is  no  occafion  for  them  ;  for  they  are  always  beautiful, 
even  when  they  are  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

“  If  at  any  time  you  have  an  opportunity  of  finging,  let  every  thing  be 
fung;  but  if  you  can  find  nothing  fit  to  be  fung,  modulate  your  voice  to  the 
proper  tone,  addrefs  yourfelf  in  fing-fong  to  the  judges,  and  depend  upon  it, 
the  harmony  is  complete.  Be  fure  to  repeat  frequently,  alas  !  alas  !  then 
ftrike  your  thigh,  ftrctch  your  throat,  and  roar  out  your  words  in  a  loud 
feream,  and  ftrut  about  manfully,  and  fhake  your  pofteriors  :  if  they  do 
not  applaud  you,  be  angry  with,  and  abufe  them ;  if  they  feem  afhamed, 
and  want  to  go  off,  flop  them,  make  them  fit  down,  and,  in  fhort,  exercife 
your  full  dominion  over  them.  That  the  vulgar  may  admire  your  fpeeches, 
bring  your  arguments  from  the  fiege  of  Troy,  or  rather,  if  you  will,  from 
the  marriage  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  quite  down  to  the  prefent  times. 
Underftanding  hearers  are  few  in  number,  and  out  of  good  nature  will  fay 
nothing,  or  if  they  fhould,  it  will  only  look  like  envy  ;  but  the  multitude 
will  admire  your  drefs,  voice,  walk,  gefture,  finging,  nay  even  your  fine 
fhoes,  and  your  alia;  and  when  they  fee  you  fweat,  and  toil,  and  puff,  and 
blow,  will  never  be  perfuaded  but  that  you  are  a  mod  accompliflied  orator  : 
befitles,  that  the  rapidity  of  your  extempore  eloquence  carries  with  it  no 
little  excufe  for  every  thing,  and  always  gains  admiration  with  the  vulgar. 
Take  care,  therefore,  that  you  never  write  down  any  thing,  or  feem  to 


*  Othryadcs.]  See  latter  part  of  Charon,  rol.  i.  and  the  note  upon  it. 
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think  before  you  fpeak;  for  that  would  be  a  ftrong  argument  againft  you. 
Let  your  friends  be  always  ready  to  applaud  you  with  their  *  feet;  it  is  what 
they  owe  you  for  their  fuppers  ;  and  if  at  any  time  they  perceive  you  trip¬ 
ping,  or  hefitating,  let  them  lay  hold  of  your  hand  and  pay  you  compli¬ 
ments,  in  the  mean  time  you  may  find  fomething  to  fay  and  go  on.  Be 
fin  e  you  take  care  to  have  a  chorus  of  your  own  to  fing  with  you. 

<<  This  you  are  to  obferve  with  regard  to  your  fpeeches  :  after  they  are 
over,  let  your  guard  of  friends  lead  you  ofF,  convcrling  with  them  about  your 
oration  ;  and  if  you  meet  any  body,  be  full  of  your  own  praifes,  that  you 
may  appear  of  fome  confequcnce  to  him,  crying  our,  w'hat  is  the  f  Paeanian 

to  me,  which  of  the  ancients  will  contend  with  me?  and  fo  forth. 

“  But  there  is  one  principal  thing,  and  which  wall  raife  your  reputation 
above  all,  which  1  had  forgot  to  mention;  whoever fpeaks  befides'yourfelf, 
always  laugh  at  them;  if  they  fpeak  well,  fay  they  Hole  it,  and  it  is  none 
of  their  own  ;  if  it  only  tolerable,  fay  it  is  good  for  nothing  :  always  come 
late  into  the  affembly,  and  you  will  be  the  more  taken  notice  of,  and  when 
they  are  all  filcnt,  begin  fome  flrange  panegyric,  that  may  call  off  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  audience  from  him  who  was  fpeaking  before,  and  make  them 
fhut  their  cars  againft  him.  Do  not  move  your  hand  too  often  by  way  of  ap¬ 
plauding  any  body,  for  that  is  low  and  vulgar;  nor  rife  up  to  fpeak  above 
once  or  twice  at  moft,  but  often  futile  to  yourfelf,  as  if  to  fliew  your  con¬ 
tempt  of  all  that  is  faid  ;  for  to  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  cenfure,  fome  occafion 
mav  always  be  found;  you  muft  be  confident  and  bold,  have  a  lie  always 
ready,  and  an  oath  at  your  tongue’s  end,  envy,  hatred,  calumny,  and  ma¬ 
lice,  t h c fe  will  loon  make  you  celebrated  and  confpicuous. 

“  So  much  for  your  outward  appearance:  in  private  you  may  game,  whore, 
commit  adultery,  at  lead  tell  every  body  you  do,  glory  in  it,  and  Ihew  the 
love-icucrs  written  to  you  ;  endeavour  to  make  yourfelf  as  handfome  as  you 
can,  that  the  women  may  feem  to  have  fome  reafon  for  admiring  you; 
this  will  be  of  ule  to  you  as  an  orator,  as  it  will  give  you  more  aiTurance ; 
women  arc  more  loquacious  than  men,  and  have  better  talents  for  abufe  ; 

•  iYv/.]  This  method  of  npplaufe,  by  (hiking  the  feet  on  the  ground,  was,  we  have  rea¬ 
fon  to  fuppoie,  generally  adopted  by  the  ancients :  a  modern  audience  makes  ufe  of  the 
hands,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  is  eafier,  and  at  the  fame  time,  perhaps,  more  exhilarat- 
$ng. 

t  Faonia?i,  ]  Demofthenes. 
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the  more  you  are  like  them,  therefore,  the  more  you  will  -f-  excel.  *  *  * 

— Thefe  things,  young  man,  if  you  diligently  obferve  (and  they  are  very 

♦ 

eafiiy  done),  I  will  anfwer  for  it,  in  a  fhort  time,  you  will  be  the  beft 
orator  in  the  world,  and  as  great  as  myfelf ;  the  confequence  I  need  not 
point  out  to  you,  nor  the  many  advantages  which  eloquence  has  to  bettow ; 
for  only  look  on  me,  born  of  no  very  noble  race,  for  my  father  was  a 
*  Have,  and  my  mother  a  mender  of  old  cloaths :  at  firtt,  for  j'ou  fee  my 
perfon  is  not  contemptible,  I  ferved  an  old  mifer  only  for  my  board,  for  that 
was  all  I  could  get,  though,  as  I  told  you  before,  I  was  well  accomplished, 
having  a  good  fhare  of  ignorance  and  impudence.  After  this,  I  lived  with 
an  old  woman  of  feven ty,  who  fed  me  well  for  fome  time,  for  I  pretended 
to  be  fond  of  her,  though  fhe  had  but  four  teeth  left,  and  thofe  ;{;  fattened 
in  by  a  bit  of  gold  :  I  was  compelled  by  poverty  to  go  through  this  labori¬ 
ous  employment*,  hunger  made  the  cold  kifies  from  this  fepulchre  mod  de¬ 
licious  to  me;  and  I  fhould  certainly  have  been  left  heir  to  all  fhe  had,  if  a 
rafcally  fervant  had  not  told  her  that  I  bought  fome  poifon  on  •  purpofe  to 
make  an  end  of  her;  upon  which  fhe  thruft  me  headlong  out  of  doors.  I 
was  not,  however,  left  to  ftarve,  for  I  foon  after  turned  orator,  and  gained 
univerfal  applaufe,  betrayed  my  clients,  and  promifed  thofe  that  knew  no 
better,  that  I  would  bribe  the  judges  for  them.  Many  a  time  have  I  loft 

'  my  caufe,  but  flill  I  §  hung  up  the  green  branches  and  crowns  before  mvr 
door;  for  I  always  lay  this  as  a  bait  for  the  ignorant,  and  it  is  no  little  ad¬ 
vantage  to  me  to  be  known  and  fear’d,  to  be  pointed  at  as  a  fkilful  advo- 


+  Exi-ch]  Here  follow  in  the  original  two  or  three  lines,  which,  for  decency’s  fake,  arc 
omitted  in  ihe  tranflation. 

*  yl Jla-ve  ]  1  he  original  adds,  which  lerved  on  the  other  fide  of  Xois  and  Thmuis,  cities 
of  Lower  ^Egypt,  or  Abylfinia. 

%  FaJJcncih~\  The  art,  we  lee,  of  fattening  in  fa  lie  teeth  with  gold  wire,  though  generally 
confidered  as  a  modern  invention,  was  known  by  the  Spence’s  and  VanbutehelPs  of  antiquity. 

§  Hung  up . ]  It  was  cuttomary  amongft  the  ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Cafaubon  and  other 
writers,  for  thofe  advocates,  who  had  gained  their  caufe,  to  hang  up  gieen  branches  and 
crowns  before  their  doors,  in  token  of  their  fuccefs,  which  Juvenal  alludes  to, 

ut  tibi  laflo 

Figantur  virides,  fcalarum  gloria  palmre. 

And  Martial  alfo,  in  the  following  lines, 

Sic  fora  mirentur,  lie  tc  palatia  laudent, 

Excolat  et  geminas  plurima  palma  fores.  "Book  v:i.  Eptg  zjm 

If  this  cuftom  took  place  amongft  us,  What  groves  of  triumphant  green  would  have  crowned  the 
doors  of  a  Thurlovj ,  a  Not  ion,  and  a  Dunning  ! 
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cate,  verfed  in  every  fraud,  and  the  prince  of  mifchief.  Such  are  the  pre¬ 
cepts  which  I  deliver  to  you,  and  which  I  praftifed  long  ago  myfelf,  with 
no  little  emolument.’* 

Thus  will  your  noble  guide  finifh  his  difcourfe  :  and  now,  my  young 
friend,  if  you  will  follow  his  advice,  you  may  fuppofe  yourfelf  arrived  at  the 
defired  haven  ;  nor  need  you  fear  but  that  you  will  foon  be  a  great  orator, 
and  univerfally  admired ;  that  you  will  be  wedded,  not  to  an  old  woman 
like  your  preceptor,  but  to  the  beauteous  fair  one.  Eloquence  herfelf,  and 
ride  in  the  fwift  chariot  of  Plato.  As  for  myfelf  (llothful  and  timid  as  I 
am),  I  muft  get  out  of  your  way,  and  fince  I  cannot  follow  fuch  advice, 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  being  an  orator.  I  have,  indeed,  long  fince  de¬ 
clined  it.  Go  you,  therefore,  my  good  friend,  talk  away,  and  be  admir¬ 
ed  ;  only  remember,  that  you  did  not  get  before  me  by  running  falter^  but 
by  taking  the  eafieft  and  the  neareft  way. 
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ON  SUPERSTITIOUS  CREDULITY. 


In  the  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire ,  when  Lucian  wrote ,  the  Minds  of  Men 
were ,  general ,  Jirongly  tinctured  with  that  Superjlition  and  Enthifiafm ,  which 

are  the  natural  Confequences  of  univerfal  Vice  and  Depravity.  Ignorance  and  Cre¬ 
dulity  had  even  infeCied  the  Seats  of  Learning  and  Science  ;  Philofophy  and  good 
Senfe  had  given  way  to  Aftrology,  Magic ,  Incantations ,  and  a  Belief  in  Ghojls 
and  Wizards,  zvith  many  other  Fooleries  of  the  like  Nature :  this  roufed  the  Indig¬ 
nation  of  our  fenfible  Satirijl ,  who ,  in  the  Perfon  o/Tychiades,  in  the  following 
Dialogue,  by  the  bare  Recital  of  fome  fi range  and  improbable  Stories ,  though 
related  by  men  of  the  firft  Characters,  Jujfciently  expofes  the  Abfurdity  of  thofc 
who  were  weak  enough  to  believe  them.  Lucian  is  here ,  in  the  JlritleJl  Senfe , 
fplendide  mendax,  and  all  his  Lies  are  agreeable  and  entertaining . 


TYCHIADES  and  PHILOCLES. 

TYCHIADES. 


CAN  you  inform  me,  Philocles,  what  it  is  that  excites  in  men  the  uni¬ 
verfal  paffion  for  lying,  which  makes  them  fo  happy  in  fpreading  falfe- 
hoods  themfelves,  and  liftening  fo  eagerly  to  others  who  do  the  fame  ? 


PHILOCLES. 

There  are  many  things,  Tychiades,  which  induce  men  to  tell  lies  for 
their  own  intereft  and  advantage. 

TYCHIADES. 

That  is  not  what  I  mean  \  I  did  not  alk  with  regard  to  thofe  who  have  a 
reafon  for  it,  they  deferve  pardon,  nay  even  praife,  who  pradtife  it  to  de¬ 
ceive  an  enemy,  or  fave  themfelves  from  any  misfortune,  as  *  Ulyfles  did 
to  preferve  his  own  life,  and  fecure  the  fafe  return  of  his  companions;  but 
I  am  fpeaking  of  thofe  who,  without  any  ncceffity,  prefer  lying  to  truth, 
and  delight  in  it  for  no  reafon  whatfoever. 


*  Vlyjfes.'l  Alluding  to  the  artifice  made  ufe  of  by  Ulyfles  to  efcape  the  Cyclop,  as  relatecl  by 
Homer,  in  the  ninth  book  of  theOdyfiey. 
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Know  you  any  in  whom  this  love  of  falfehood  is  fo  ftrongly  implanted  ? 


Many. 


TYC  HIADES 


P  HILO  C  1,  E 


What  can  we  fay  for  fuch,  but  that  they  are  fools  and  madmen,  who 
thus  prefer  the  word  and  meaneft,  to  the  nobleft  and  bed  of  things  ! 

TYCHIADES. 

And  yet  it  is  not  always  fo ;  for  many  have  I  known  in  other  refpedts  men 
of  admirable  fenfe  and  wifdom,  who  yet  have,  I  know  not  how,  been  fo  in¬ 
fatuated  with  this  vice,  as  to  be  ever  deceiving  others,  and  themfelves  alfo  ; 
you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  how  egregioufly  thofe  ancient  writers  *  Herodotus 
^nd  Ctefias,  and  before  them  the  famous  poets,  with  Homer  himfelf 
amongd  them,  by  their  lies,  impofed  upon  not  only  the  readers  of  their* 
times,  but  delivered  them  down  in  their  beautiful  verfes  even  to  our  own. 
1  blufh  for  them  when  they  talk  about  the  £  divifion  of  heaven,  the  chains  of 
Prometheus,  the  rebellion  of  the  giants,  and  the  whole  tragic  tale  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions,  and  how  Jupiter  was  turned  into  a  bull,  or  a  fwan,  and  wo¬ 
men  changed  to  bears  and  birds  ;  add  to  thefe,  their  Pegafus,  Chimeras, 
Gorgons,  Cyclops,  and  all  fuch  fort  of  fables,  fit  only  to  amufe  children 
who  are  afraid  of  ghofts  and  fpedtres.  The  fidtions  of  poets,  however, 
might  be  pafled  over ;  but  how  abfurd  and  ridiculous  is  it,  in  whole  cities 
and  kingdoms,  to  tell  public  and  palpable  falfehoods  1  the  Cretans  are  not 
afhamed  to  Ihew  you  the  tomb  of  Jupiter,  and  the  Athenians  tell  you,  that 
Erichthonius  grew  out  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  firft  men  fprung  up  like  fo 
many  cabbages  from  Attic  foil ;  and  yet  thefe  were  more  fpecious  liars  than 
the  §  Thebans,  who  talk  of  men  rifing  up  from  dragon’s  teeth.  If,  on  ex¬ 
amination,  you  find  all  thefe  things  to  be  fo  far  from  true,  that  they  could 


*  Herodotus .]  In  this  writer,  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  moll  agreeable  liars  of  antiquity  j 
we  meet,  as  Lucian  here  intimates,  with  fome  very  ftrange  (lories.  Herodotus,  however,  it 
may  be  faid  in  defence  of  him,  does  not  himfelf,  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every  thing  he  relates, 
fcut  gives  us  the  lie  juft  as  he  found  it,  leaving  his  readers  to  allow  it  what  degree  of  credit  they 

think  proper. 

f  Ctefias  ]  Who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfian  war  ;  and,  according  to  all  account,  told 
as  many  lies  as  Herodotus,  though  not  half  fo  entertaining. 

%  Divifion.']  After  the  death  of  Saturn ;  between  Jupiter,  &c. 

$  Thebans.]  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Cadmus.  See  Ovid's  Metamorphofis. 
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only  be  credited  by  a  *  Corabus  or  Margites,  yet  if  you  will  not  believe  this, 
nor  that  Triptolemus  was  carried  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  dragons,, 
that  J  Pan  came  out  of  Arcadia,  to  aflift  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  that 
§  Orythia  was  ravilhed  by  the  north-wind  ;  he  who  will  not  give  credit  to 
things  fo  plain  and  true  as  thefe,  would  be  thought  an  impious  madman  ; 
to  fuch  a  degree  hath  lying,  and  the  love  of  it,  gained  a  footing  amongft 

men. 

PHILOCLES. 


Still  poets,  Tychiades,  and  nations  too,  may  ftand  cxcufed;  for  with  the 
one,  it  gives  a  relilh  to  their  fidtions,  and  charms  the  reader,  and  with  the 
other,  gains  a  refpedt  and  veneration  for  their  country.  ||  Rob  Greece  of  all 
her  fables,  and  you  will  ftarve  the  people  who  ihew  it;  and  Grangers  would 
not  thank  you  for  telling  them  the  bare  truth,  even  though  they  pay  nothing 

for  it.  Thofe,  however,  who  love  lying  only  for  lying  fake,  are,  indeed,.. 

% 

truly  ridiculous. 

TYCHIADES. 


I  affure  you  I  think  fo ;  for  1  have  this  moment  left  Eucrates,  from  whom 
I  heard  the  moft  ftrange  and  incredible  ftories ;  I  was  obliged,  to  fay  the  truth, 
to  get  away  from  him  as  faft  as  I  could,  and  even  in  the  midft  of  his  dif- 
courfe  :  his  abfurd  and  abominable  tales,  like  fo  many  furies,  drove  me  out 

of  his  houfe. 


PHILOCLES. 

Eucrates  is  a  man  of  fixty,  a  philofopher,  with  a  long  beard,  of  credit 
and  reputation,  and  was  always  confidered  as  a  perfon  who  would  never  tell 
a  lie  himfelf,  nor  fuffer  any  body  elfe  to  do  it  in  his  prefence. 


TYCHIADES. 

And  yet  you  cannot  imagine,  Tychiades,  what  things  he  advanced,  how 
anxious  he  feemed  to  have  them  believed,  fwore  to,  and  pledged  his  own 


*  Cortebus  or  Margites]  Probably  the  original  names  of  two  celebrated  fools  of  antiquity,  and 
afterwards  ufed  in  general  to  lignity,  any  idiot.  Homer  is  faid  to  have  written  a  fatirical  poem 
called  the  Margites,  or  the  idiot ;  but  it  was,  moll  probably,  like  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  the  wobk  of  fome  one  of  his  numerous  imitators. 

■j*  Triptolemus .]  See  Lucian’s  Dream,  and  the  note  upon,  it, 

+  Pan.]  In  Jupiter  the  Tragedian.  See  note  on  Pan. 

§  Orythia.]  See  Ovid’s  Metamorphofis,  b.  vi. 

H  Rob  Greece ,  fcfc.]  For  a  full  confutation  of 

— —  Quicquid  Grsecia  mendax, 

Audet  in  Hilloria. 

I  refer  my  reader’s  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr,  Bryant’s  Analyfo. 
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children  for  the  truth  of  them,  infomuch,  that  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  him  with 
aftonifhment :  fometimes  1  thought  the  man  was  not  in  his  right  mind,  and 
at  others,  that  he  was  an  impoftor  who  had  deceived  me,  or  an  afs  in  a  lion’s 
fkin,  fovery  abfurd  and  ridiculous  were  the  ftories  which  he  told. 

PHILOCLES. 

Pray,  let  us  have  them,  for  I  fhould  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  folly 

could  lay  hid  under  that  great  beard. 

TYCHIADES. 

I  ufed  frequently  to  vifit  him,  and  this  morning  wanting  to  meet  Leon- 
tichus,  who,  you  know,  is  my  old  friend,  and  hearing  by  his  boy  that  he 
was  gone  to  fee  Eucrates,  who  was  fick,  and  which  I  had  not  heard  of,  I 
went  to  his  houfe  on  purpofe  to  meet  them  both  there  :  when  I  came,  Leon- 
tichus,  they  told  me,  was  juft  gone,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  company 
left,  amongft  whom  I  found  Cleodemus  the  Peripatetic,  Dinomachus  the 
Stoic,  and  Ion,  who,  you  know,  is  famous  for  his  Platonic  deputations,  and 
efteemed  as  the  beft  expofitor  of  his  matter's  tenets ;  you  fee  what  venerable 
company  I  had  got  into,  men  of  the  fir  ft  rank  for  wifdom  and  virtue  in  their 
fcvcral  fed Is,  and  whofe  very  countenances  were  awful  and  tremendous ; 
bcfidcs  thefe,  there  was  Antigonus  the  phyfician,  who,  I  fuppofe,  had  been 
called  in  to  give  his  advice  in  the  diforder  which  Eucrates  laboured  under, 
and  which  was  growing  better,  as  it  was  now  getting  down  again  into  his 
*  feet :  he  fpoke  to  me  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  diftempered,  and  deli  red  me 
to  fit  down  by  him  on  the  bed,  though,  as  I  came  in,  I  thought  1  heard 
him  talking  very  loud:  I  rook  great  care  not  to  touch  his  feet,  and  after 
making  the  ufual  excufe,  that  I  did  not  know  of  his  illnefs,  but  came  as  foon 
&s  ever  I  did,  fat  down  by  him;  the  company  were  all  talking  about  his 
diftemper,  and  every  one  preferibing  his  own  remedy  for  it:  if,  faid  Cleo- 

demus,  you  take  up  a  weafel  from  the  ground  in  your  left  hand,  killed  in 

% 

the  manner  1  mentioned,  and  wrap  it  up  in  the  fkin  of  a  lion  juft  Head,  and 
clap  it  to  the  leg,  the  pain  will  ceafe  immediately  ;  not  a  lion’s,  faid  Dino¬ 
machus,  but,  as  I  have  heard,  a  young  virgin  hind  :  this,  indeed,  is  the 
moft  probable,  bccaufe  the  hind  is  Iwift,  and  her  ftrength  lies  in  her  feet : 

paw,  with  fome 

*  Feet. J  Probably  the  gout,  which,  by  all  accounts,  was  as  fafhionable  amongfl:  the  Greeks 

and  Romans  as  ouifclvcs.  1  he  difpute  between  the  two  learned  dolors,  whether  it  was  to  be 

cured  by  the  lion’s  or  the  hind’s  Ikin,  and  the  reafons  in  favour  of  each  are  full  of  true  hu¬ 
mour. 


a  Hon  is  ftrong  indeed,  his  fat,  therefore,  and  his  rigl 


ftrait 
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ftrait  hairs  out  of  his  beard,  properly  adminiftered,  and  with  fome  certain 
words  fuited  to  the  occafion,  may  do  much,  but  not  in  diforders  of  the  feet. 
I  thought  formerly,  replied  Cleodemus,  as  you  do,  that  it  fhould  be  a 
hind’s  fkin,  bccaufe  the  hind  is  fwi ft- footed ;  but  a  certain  African,  well 
ikilled  in  things  of  this  nature,  lately  informed  me  that  lions  were  fwifter 
than  hinds,  for  they  frequently  purfue  and  kill  them.  Every  body  prefent 
agreed  in  commendation  of  the  African,  who,  they  faid,  was  certainly  in  the 
right.  And  do  you  really  think,  cried  I,  that  a  man  can  be  cured  by 
charms  and  incantations  ;  that  external  applications  can  remove  the  diforder 
that  is  within  ?  At  this  fpeech  of  mine  they  all  laughed  immoderately,  plain¬ 
ly  defpiling  my  folly  and  ignorance,  in  not  knowing  things  which  were  fo 
clear  and  evident,  that  no  man  in  his  fenfes  would  ever  dare  to  contradict 
them.  The  phyfician  alone  feemed  pleafed  at  my  queftion,  who,  I  fuppofe, 
had  himfelf  been  laughed  at  for  advifing  his  patient  to  abftain  from  wine, 
live  upon  vegetables,  and  not  talk  fo  loud.  Cleodemus  fimpered,  and  laid, 
Does  it  appear,  Tychiades,  fo  incredible  that  thefe  remedies  fhould  be  of  any 
fervice  in  certain  dillempers i”  u  Tome,  replied  1,  it  undoubtedly  mufl,  unlefs 
you  think  me  fuch  an  idiot  as  to  believe  that  an  application  from  without 
can  poffibly  be  communicated  to  the  parts  within,  or  that  certain  charms 
and  hard  words  can  produce  a  cure,  which  it  certainly  cannot,  though  you 
were  to  wrap  up  a  hundred  weafels  in  the  fkin  of  the  Nemasan  lion,  for  many 
a  one  of  thofe  noble  beads  have  I  feen  with  his  whole  fkin  on,  and  yet  lame 
himfelf.”  “  You  feem,  faid  Dinomachus,  totally  ignorant,  and  never  to  have 
learned  the  wonderful  effefts  of  thefe  medicines  ;  you  do  not  believe,  1  fup¬ 
pofe,  what  is  clear  to  every  body,  that  intermitting  fevers  may  be  cured, 
and  the  b.ites  of  ferpents  charmed  away  by  old  women;  and  yet  if  thefe 
things  are  done  every  day,  why  may  not  the  other “  Dinomachus,  replied 
I,  you  draw  falfe  conclufions,  and  as  they  fay,  only  drive  out  one  nail  with 
another,  for  what  you  mention  can  never  be  performed  by  the  means  which 
youaffign;  nor  will  I  ever  believe  it,  till  you  can  convince  me  that  a  fever 
or  a  fwelling  can  be  frightened  away  by  a  fpell,  or  an  incantation.  I  look 
upon  all  you  have  advanced,  therefore,  as  fo  many  old  women’s  fables.” 

By  your  talk,  faid  Dinomachus,  you  feem  not  to  believe  that  there  arc 
anv  gods,  or  you  would  not  furely  deny  that  diforders  may  be  removed  by 
divine  invocations.”  “  That,  faid  I,  my  friend,  does  by  no  means  foll.-w  : 
there  may  be  gods,  and  yet  all  this  be  a  lie.  I  am  a  devout  worfhippor  of 
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the  gods,  and  bear  witnefs  to  the  cures  which  they  work  on  men  by  the 
help  of  medicine :  but  JEfculapius  and  his  ions  healed  the  iick  by  admi- 
niftering  good  and  proper  remedies,  not  by  lions  and  weafels.” 

u  No  more  of  this,  interrupted  Ion,  but  let  me  tell  you  a  moft  miraculous 

'When  I  was  a  boy  about  fourteen,  a  man  came  one  day  to  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  told  him  that  Midas,  his  vine-dreffer,  a  ftrong  lufty  fellow,  had 
been  juft  bitten  by  a  ferpent,  and  laid  with  his  leg  all  putrified  :  it  feems,  as 
he  was  tying  up  the  branches,  a  viper  had  crept  up,  bit  his  thumb,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hole.  The  poor  man  was  weeping,  and  almoft  dead  with  the 
pain  ;  for  we  fa  w  him  carried  by  hjs  fellow-fervants  on  abed,  livid,  fwelled, 
and  almoft  expiring.  My  father  feemed  much  concerned,  when  a  friend  of 
his,  who  happened  to  be  prefent  faid,  I  will  fend  you  a  man  of  Babylon, 
one  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  can  cure  him.  To  cut  my  ftory  fhort,  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  came,  and  by  an  incantation  drew  the  poifon  out  of  his  body,  at 
the  fame  time  tying  a  ftone  to  his  foot,  which  he  had  broke  off  from  the 
tomb  of  a  virgin  lately  dead.  This,  perhaps,  may  feem  nothing  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  you,  though  the  man,  which  1  was  an  eye-witnefs  of,  took  up 
the  bed  which  he  had  been  brought  upon,  and  walked  back  to  his  work  : 
fuch  effeflt  had  the  incantation,  and  the  (lone  from  the  fepulchre. 

"  But  after  this  he  fhewed  ftill  greater  marks  of  divine  power  ;  for  early  one 
morning  in  the  country,  he  walked  thrice  round  a  certain  place,  and  after 
purifying  it  with  torches  and  fulphur,  pronounced  feven  holy  words  out  of 
an  ancient  book,  which  immediately  drove  out  all  the  ferpents  that  were 
within  that  circle ;  drawn  by  his  incaptation,  there  came  about  him  innu¬ 
merable  afps,  vipers,  *  ruddocks,  and  fnakes  of  every  kind;  one  old  dra¬ 
gon,  indeed,  {laid  behind,  who  was  too  old  to  crawl,  and  therefore  did  not 
obey  the  mandate ;  the  magician,  however,  who  kpew  by  his  art  that  he 
had  not  got  theni  complete,  fent  the  youngeft  ferpent  to  the  dragon,  who 
came  a  little  after,  and  when  he  had  gathered  them  all  together,  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  T  blowed  upon  them,  and,  to  our  great  aftonifhment,  they  were  im¬ 


mediately  consumed. 


>y 


ic 


And  pray,  faid  l,  this  young  ferpent  that  went  on 


the  embafiy,  did  he  bring  the  old  dragon  you  talked  of  in  his  hand,  or  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  crutch  ?”  ‘f  You  are  laughing  at  me  I  fee,  faid  Cleodemus,  I  was 
formerly,  I  own,  as  incredulous  about  thefe  things  as  you  are  (for  I  really 

*  Ruddocks.]  Greek,  xtpara),  the  phyfalus  of  the  Red  Sea,  mentioned  by  ./Elian, 

-f-  Blowed,]  This  is  quite  in  the  ftyle  of  a  modern  conjurer. 


could 
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could  not  bring  myfelf  to  believe  them),  but  fince  I  faw  the  flying  ftranger 
from  the  North,  I  have  been  convinced,  and  though  for  a  long  time  very 
loth,  am  at  length  fatisfied  :  how,  indeed,  fhould  it  be  otherwife,  when  I 
faw  him,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  fly  in  the  air,  walk  upon  the  water,  and 
pafs  flowly  and  deliberately  through  the  fire.”  “  And  have  you  really,  faid 
I,  feen  this  northern  hero  fly  thus,  and  walk,  upon  the  water?”  6i  1  have, 
fays  he,  and  with  leathern  flioes,  like  other  people’s ;  not  to  mention  many 
little  things  which  he  does,  fuch  as  creating  affedtions,  driving  out  fpirits, 
calling  up  the  dead  to  life,  flopping  Hecate,  and  drawing  down  the  Moon. 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  faw  him  do  for  Glaucias,  the  fon  of  Alexicles ;  this 
young  man,  as  foon  as  he  came  to  his  eftate,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
fell  in  love  with  Chryfis,  the  daughter  of  Demenetus ;  he  was  at  that  time 
my  pupil  in  philofophy,  and  if  it  had- not  been  for  this  paflion,  would  foon 
have  learned  all  the  dodtrines  of  the  Peripatetic  fchoo),  for  though  but  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  he  had  mattered  analyfis,  and  gone  through  the  nature 
of  things:  this  love  affair,  however,  had  flopped  him  in  his  progrefs,  and 
he  made  me  his  confident  in  it;  upon  which,  as  *  became  his  matter,  I 
carried  him  immediately  to  this  northern  magician;  gave  him  four  mins 
down  (for  he  wanted  fome  money  for  the  facrifices),  and  promifed  him  fix- 
teen  more  on  the  poffeflion  of  Chryfis  :  whereupon,  as  foon  as  he  had  got  a 
full  moon,  and  performed  certain  holy  ceremonies,  he  dug  a  deep  trench  in 
a  particular  part  of  the  houfe,  and,  at  midnight,  firft  called  up  Anaxicles, 
the  father  of  Glaucias,  who  had  been  dead  near  feven  months  :  the  old  man 
did  not  approve  of  the  affair,  and  feemed  for  a  time  extremely  angry  with 
his  fon  about  it,  but  at  length  gave  his  confent.  The  next  who  appeared 
was  Hecate,  accompanied  by  Cerberus,  and,  after  her,  the  Moon,  putting  on 
various  fhapes,  firft  taking  the  form  of  a  woman,  then  of  an  ox,  and  lattly 
of  a  dog;  then  our  cunning  man  falhioned  out  of  clay  a  little  Cupid,  and 
bade  him  go  and  fetch  Chryfis ;  away  he  flew,  and  in  a  fhort  time  after  fhe 
knocked  at  the  door,  came  in,  and  embraced  Glaucias,  with  all  the  marks 
of  the  ftrongeft  love  and  affedtion.  After  this,  the  Moon  flew  away  to 
heaven,  Hecate  defcended  to  the  earth,  the  fpedtres  vanifhed,  and  about 
day-break  we  let  the  fair  Chryfis  out  again. 

w  Bei'ame.]  The  grave  tutor  carrying  his  young  pupil  to  a  conjuror,  and  giving  him  money 
to  procure  a  girl  for  him,  is  a  fine  fhoke  on  the  pious  philofophers  of  that  time,  who,  in  the 
true  fpirit  of  a  modern  Chefterfield,  thought  it  cruel,  no  doubt,  to  baulk  the  young  man’s  in¬ 
clinations,  in  fo  virtuous  a  defign  as  that  of  keeping  a  miflrefs* 
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cc  If  you  had  fcen  all  this,  Tychiades,  you  would  not,  I  think,  have  called 
in  queftion  the  power  of  incantations.”  “  You  are  right,  faid  I,  if  I  had  feen 
Ifh  ould  certainly  have  believed;  but  you  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  if  I  am 
not  altogether  fo  quick- lighted  as  you  are.  I  know  the  lady  whom  you  fpeak 
of  extremely  well,  a  very  loving  one  Ihe  is,  and  with  no  great  difficulty  to 
be  acquired,  nor  can  I  lee  any  neceffity  of  fending  your  little  clay  ambafla- 
dor  to  her,  or  the  Moon,  or  the  Northern  Magician;  as  for  twenty  drachmas 
Ihe  would  go  to  the  Hy  perboreans  themfelves  ;  this  is  an  incantation  which 
Hie  always  liftens  to:  though  her  nature  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  appari¬ 
tions,  for  they,  as  you  tell  us,  fly  away  at  the  found  of  brafs  or  iron,  where- 

# 

as,  if  Ihe  hears  the  lead  tinkling  of  filver,  fhe  will  run  to  you  immediately. 
But  I  am  moll  furprifed,  that  this  great  magician  himfelf,  who  might,  no 
doubt,  beloved  by  the  wealthieftof  the  fex,  and  be  paid  with  many  a  good 
talent,  fhould  be  fo  ridiculous  as  to  employ  his  art  only  in  making  Glaucias 
beloved.”  ■  : 

“  It  is  ridiculous  in  you,  faid  Ion,  thus  to  difbelieve  every  thing;  but  ' 
what  think  you  of  thofe,  who  fet  the  demoniacs  free  from'all  their  pains 

and  terrors,  and  charm  the  evil  fpirits  ?  they  want  not  my  teftimony,  for 

0  • 

thoufands  will  tell  you  of  the  Syrian  from  Palseftine,  fo  famous  for  his  cures 
of  this  kind  ;  who  took  fo  many  poor  wretches  laying  on  the  ground  by 
moon-light,  rolling  their  eyes  about,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  for  a 
certain  fmall  reward,  raifed  them  up,  and  fent  them  home  quite  recovered. 
He  would  Hand  over  the  .evil  fpirits,  and  afk  them  whence  they  came*,  the 
patient,  all  the  time,  fays  nothing,  and  the  lpirit  anfwers  in  Greek,  or  fon;e 
other  language,  and  t ells  him  how,  and  from  whence  l\e  came  into  the  man; 
then,  by  conjurations,  or,  if  that  will  not  do,  by  threats,  he  drives  the 
e\  i!  fpirit  out  of  him  :  1  have  feen  it  myfelf,  and  it  looked  black  and  fmoaky.” 

“  I  am  not  at  all  furprifed,  replied  I,  at  your  feeing  fuch  things,  for  even 
your  lather  Plato’s  *  ideas  are  vifibiy.  feen  by  you,  though  fo  pouch  thinner 
lubltances,  and  to  us,  common  mortals,  abfolutely  invifible.” 

“  Ion, 

*  Ideas.']  The  defeription  of  ideas,  according  to  the  do&rine  of  Plato,  delivered  by  Alcinous, 

u  a3  follows  : 

i 

“  Ideas  are  the  eternal  notions  of  .God,  perfect  in  themfelves,  whether  God  be  intellect,  or 

fomething  intelligent  j  he  mull;  have  his  intelligibles,  and  thofe  eternal  and  immoveable  :  if  fo, 

there  are  ideas  ;  for,  if  matter  itfelf,  be  in  itfelf  void  of  nacafure,  it  is  necefiary  that  it  receive 

meafure  from  fome  fuperior,  that  is  wholly  remote  from  matter  :  bat  the  antecedent  is  true, 

therefore  the  confequent ;  and  if  fo,  there  are  ideas.  If  the  world  were  not  made  by  chance, 

♦ 

« 
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c«  Ion,  interrupted  Eucrates,  is  not  the  only  one  w|io  has  feen  fpirits,  both 
by  day  and  by  night ;  I  have  myfelf,  indeed,  a  thoufand  times  :  at  firft  I  was 
frightened,  but  at  length,  by  being  ufed  to  them,  find  nothing  extraordi¬ 
nary  ‘in  their  appearance  ;  efpecially  fince  an  Arabian  made  me  a  prefen t  of  a 
ring  of  iron,  formed  out  of  feveral  *  croffes,  and  taught  me  a  certain  incanta¬ 
tion,  with  a  number  of  words  in  it ;  but,  perhaps,  you  will  not  believe  me.” 
u  How  is  it  poflible,  replied  I,  that  I  fliould  doubt  the  veracity  of  fo  wife  a 
man  as  Eucrates,  fpeaking  with  freedom  and  authority,  and  in  his  own 
houfe  too  ?” 

ec  As  to  the  ftatue,  refumed  he,  who  appears  to  every  body,  young  and 
old,  I  need  not  tell  you  myfelf,  for  it  is  known  to  all  the  family.”  “  What 
ftatue,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  ?”  “  That  beautiful  one,  replied  he,  which  you 
fee  as  you  come  into  the  hall,  made  by  Demetrius.”  “  The  f  Difcobolus, 

I  fuppofe,  you  mean,  bending  down  as  if  going  to  throw  the  difcus,  and 
looking  back  at  the  perfon  that  brought  it  him,  with  one  knee  bent,  as  if 
prepared  to  rife  after  the  caft.”  “  No,  no,  that  is  Myro's  ;  I  do  not  mean 
that,  nor  the  next  to  it,  which  is  Polycletus’s,  that  has  the  head  bound  with 
a  fillet;  pafs  over  thofe  on  the  right  hand  which  reprefent  the  Tyrant- 
Killers,  done  by  Critias,  and  obferve  that  which  ftands  by  the  fountain, 
with  a  large  belly,  bald-pated,  half-naked,  with  the  hairs  of  his  beard  flut¬ 
tering  in  the  wind,  the  mufcles  ftrong  and  bold,  in  Ihorr,  the  very  {  man  him- 

it  muft  not  only  be  made  0/Tomethmg,  but  by  fomethlng,  and  not  only  fo,  but  after  the  lifce- 
nefs  of  fomething;  but,  that  after  whofe  likcnefs  it  was  made,  what  is  it  but  an  idea?  wheuce 
it  followeth,  that  there  are  ideas/’ 

Lucian  frequently  laughs  at  Plato  and  his  followers,  as  obfcure,  myfterious,  and  unintellig¬ 
ible:  ftom  a  viety  of  the  above  explication  of  ideas,  my  readers  will,  probably,  be  of  the  fame 

A 

opinion. 

*  CroJJcs .]  The  iron,  wood,  and  probably  every  part  of  the  materials  of  which  the  crofs,  or 
gallows,  was  made,  for  the  execution  of  criminals,  was,  we  may  fuppofe,  reckoned  peculiarly 
efficacious  in  the  exorcising  of  cyil  fpirits  by  the  fuperflitious  heathens  of  that  tiipe.  But  fuper- 
fiitions  full  as  idle  and  ridiculous  as  any  here  recounted,  have,  we  know,  to  our  fhame  be  it 
fpoken,  many  ages  after,  difgraced  the  enlightened  a?ra  of  Chriftianity. 

+  Difcobolus .]  From  £***«,,  the  thrower  of  the  difcus ;  a  fort  of  heavy  round  quoit 
launched  from  a  thong,  put  through  a  hole  made  in  the  middle  of  it;  it  was  thrown  with  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion,  .one  of  the  thrower’s  hands  being  near  the  bread,  the  other  balancing  the  difk; 
the  limbs  being  all,  as  it  were,  in  motion,  the  attitude  fine,  and  the  mufcles  properly  extended, 
muff  have  formed,  altogether,  a  good  figure  for  the  ffatuary.  The  difcobolus  of  Myra,  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  as  is  here  taken  notice  of,  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian, 

J  Man  himfelf  Gr«  avTooufyuTv  oyoior.  See  the  note  on  ccvtqQx*;* 
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felf;  it  is  the  image  of  §  Pelichus,  the  Corinthian  general.”  u  Now,  by 
Jove,  faid  I,  I  have  him,  it  is  he  next  to  Saturn,  with  the  withered  gar¬ 
lands  hanging  about  him,  and  plates  of  gold  on  his  bread.”  et  Aye,  re¬ 
plied  Eucrates,  I  gave  him  them  for  curing  me  of  a  tertian  ague.”  u  My 
good  friend  Pelichus  too,  it  feems.”  tc  May  be  fo,  replied  Eucrates,  but 
do  not  feoff,  for  he  may  be  revenged  on  you  by  and  by  :  I  know  what 
this  ftatue,  which  you  laught  at  fo,  has  power  to  do ;  do  you  think,  if  he  can 
cure  an  ague,  that  he  cannot  bring  one  alfo  ?”  Kind  then,  faid  I,  and 
propitious  may  he  be  to  me  !  but  what  did  he  do,  pray,  to  you  who  were 
in  the  houfe?”  “  I  will  tell  you,  faid  Eucrates;  as  foon  as  night  comes  on, 
he  quits  the  pedeftal  which  he  (lands  on,  and  takes  his  walk  round  the 
houfe  ;  they  frequently  meet  him  finging:  he  never  hurts  any  body  if  they 
give  way  to  him,  but  pafles  on  without  doing  mifehief ;  he  will  often  divert 
himfelf  with  walhing,  and  the  plafhing  of  the  water  is  heard  till  the  morn- 
ing.”  “  I  have  a  notion,  faid  I,  that  this  fame  ftatue  is  not  Pelichus,  but 
Talus  the  Cretan,  fon  of  Minos,  who  went  all  about  the  country.  If  he 
had  been  of  brafs  inftead  of  wood,  I  Ihould  have  thought  him,  not  the  work 
of  Demetrius,  but  one  of  Dzedalus’s  produdtions  ;  for  he  ran  away,  it  feems, 
.from  his  pedeftal.”  <c  Take  care,  faid  Eucrates,  interrupting  me,  you  do 
not  repent  of  this  hereafter ;  1  know  what  happened  to  fomebody  that  dole 
the  oboli  which  we  offered  to  him  at  the  new-moon.”  cc  Whatever  he  dif¬ 
fered,  faid  Ion,  the  villain  well  deferved  it ;  but  tell  me,  Eucrates,  how  was 
he  revenged  on  him  ?  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know,  though  this  Tychiades  here 
will  give  no  credit  to  it.”  “  A  number  of  oboli,  refumed  Eucrates,  lay  at  hi* 
feet,  fome  pieces  of  (ilver  money  were  alfo  glued  on  with  wax  abouc  his  thighs, 
and  fome  plates  of  the  fame,  which  he  had  received  as  offerings  from  fome  of 
his  votaries,  or  in  return,  for  curing  them  of  their  fevers.  We  had  at  that 
time  a  Libyan  flave  to  take  care  of  our  horfes  :  this  rafeal  had  the  impudence 
to  come  in  the  night,  and  fteal  all  thefe  things  away,  whilft  the  ftatue  was 
got  off  his  pedeftal ;  but,  as  foon  as  Pelichus  returned,  and  perceived  that 
he  had  been  robbed,  .mark  the  vengeance  which  fell  upon  the  African,  and 
how  he  was  taken  ;  he  walked  all  night  round  about  the  hall,  and  could  not 
get  out  of  it,  but  was  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  labyrinth,  and  at  break  of 
day,  feized  with  the  things  which  he  had  ftolen  upon  him.  After  which,  he 
fuffered  grievoully,  for  every  night  he  was  terribly  flogged,  fo  that  the  wales 


*  Pelichus .]  See  Thucydides,  b.  i.  29, 
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■appeared  on  his  body  the  next  day  :  he  lived  a  little  while  and  then  died  in 

the  greateft  mifery.  And  now,  Tychiades,  you  may  laugh  at  Pelichus, 

* 

think  me  mad,  and  compare  me  to  '*  Minos’s  friend  and  contemporary,  if  you 
pleafe.”  iC  Eucrates,  faid  I,  whilfi:  the  brafs  remains,  brafs  He  will  be,  and 
the  work  of  Demetrius,  who  did  not  make  gods  but  men ;  and  as  for  the 
ftatue  of  Pelichus,  I  fhould  be  no  more  afraid  of  it,  that  I  fhould  of  Peli¬ 
chus  liimfelf,  or  his  threats,  were  he  now  alive,  and  before  me.” 

Eucrates,  faid  Antigonus  the  phyfician,  I  have,  myfelf,  got  a  little 
brafs  Hippocrates,  about  a  cubit  long,  who,  every  night,  as  foon  as  the 
lamp  is  out,  walks  all  over  the  houfe,  makes  a  violent  noife,  opens  and 
Ihuts  the  doors,  mixes  my  phials  one  with  another,  and  turns  my  boxes 
topfy-turvy,  efpecially  if  we  happen  to  defer  our  annual  facrifice  to  him.” 
“  And  does  Hippocrates,  faid  I,  at  this  time  of  day,  look  for  facrifices,  and 
expedt  rich  offerings  to  be  made  to  him  ?  I  think  he  might  be  fatisfied  with 
a  -f*  funeral  cake,  a  garland  for  his  head,  or  a  little  milk  and  honey.” 

4  ' 

“  And  now,  faid  Eucrates,  I  will  tell  you  fomething  that  can  be  well  at- 
tefted,  which  I  faw  above  five  years  ago  :  it  was  about  the  time  of  vintage, 
when,  chancing  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  to  leave  the  workmen,  I  rambled 

I 

by  myfelf  into  a  wood,  wrapped  up  in  deep  thought  and  meditation  ;  I  was 

% 

got  into  a  dark  place,  when  on  a  fudden,  methought  I  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  imagined  it  muft  have  been  my  fon  Mnafo  fporting  there,  and 
who,  according  to  his  ufual  cuftom,  was  hunting  in  the  thickeft  part  of  the 
grove:  but  it  was  not  fo;  for,  a  little  after,  I  heard  a  fhaking  of  the  earth, 
and  a  noife  like  thunder,  when  a  woman  of  mod  dreadful  appearance  came 
towards  me ;  fhe  feemed  half  a  ftadium  in  height,  carrying  a  torch  in  her 
left  hand,  and  in  her  right,  a  fword,  about  twenty  cubits  long ;  her  lower 
parts  feemed  formed  of  fnakes,  and  from  the  waift  upwards  fhe  was  like  a 
Gorgon,  with  a  mod  horrible  and  frightful  countenance ;  inftead  of  hair, 
flie  had  ferpents  which  hung,  round  her  neck,  and  twined  like  fpires  about 
her  fhoulders.  Only  obferve,  fays  he,  my  friends,  how  my  hairs,  even 

*  Minos’s  friend,  ]  Talus,  mentioned  above ;  he  was  employed  as  the  prime  minifter  of  Minos, 
king  of  Crete,  to  enforce  his  laws  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  which  were  engraved  by  him, 
as  is  before  remarked,  on  tables  of  brafs. 

f  Funeral  cake.]  It  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Greeks,  to  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  deccafed 
friends  a  fmall  cake  compofed  of  flour,  honey,  and  other  ingredients.  Virgil  calls  it,  Melle 
fopocatam  &  medicatis  frugibus  offam.  This  was  defigned  to  appeafe  the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the 
famous  dog  of  hell,  and  to  procure  of  him  a  fafe  and  quiet  entrance. 

T  t  2  now. 
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now,  ftand  an  end  at  the  recital  of  it.”  And  faying  this,  he  {hewed  them  all 
the  hairs  on  his  arm,  which  flood  up  in  bridles  with  the  fright. 

All  this  time,  the  old  fellows.  Ion,  Dinomachus,  and  Cleodemus,  liften- 
ed  to  him  with  open  mouths  ;  permitted  him  patiently  to  lead  them  by  the 
nofe,  and  greedily  fwallowed  his  incredible  ftory  of  the  Coloffus,  and  his' 
giant  fpedtre  half  a  ftadium  high.  In  the  mean  while,  I  could  not  help  re¬ 
flecting  how  thefe  men  are  refpedled  and  admired  by  our  youth  for  their 
wifdom,  though  their  grey  beards  alone  diftinguifh  them  from  children,, 
who  are  not  fo  eafily  deceived  as  they  are,  by  fuch  abominable  falfehoods. 

«  And  how  big,  faid  Dinomachus,  were  the  dogs  ?”  **  Taller,  replied 
he,  than  Indian  elephants,  black,  rough,  and  with  dirty  hides;  when  I 
faw  them,  I  flood  dill,  and  turned  my  ring  on  the  infide,  which  the  Arabian1 
gave  me;  upon  which,  Hecate,  finking  the  ground  with  her  fnaky  foot, 
the  earth  opened,  wide  as  the  mouth  of  Tartarus  ;  lhe  leaped  in,  and  vanifh- 
ed  immediately.  I  took  fourage  then,  and  leaning  forward,  looked  down* 
laying  hold  of  a  tree  that  grew  clofe  to  it,  to  prevent  my  falling  in  head¬ 
long :  then  had  la  view  of  the  fhades  below,  of  *  Pyriphlegethon,  the 

burning  lake,  and  Cerberus ;  and  faw  the  dead  fo  plainly,  that  I  could  dif- 

•  * 

tinguifli  feveral  of  them,  and,  among  the  reft,  my  own  father,  whom  I 
knew  very  well,  and  in  the  fame  cloaths  which  he  had  on  when  we  buried 
him.”  “  And  pray,  Eucrates,  faid  Ion,  what  were  the  fouls  about  ?” 
*<  What  would  you  have  them  do,  replied  Eucrates,  but  walk  about  in  com¬ 
panies  with  their  friends  and  relations,  and  lay  on  beds  of  afphodel.”  “  What 
will  your  Epicureans  fay  now,  rejoined  Ion,  to  the  divine  Plato,  and  his 
book  on  immortality  ?  but  now,  I  think  on  it,  did  you  lee  him  or  Socrates 
amongft  them  ?”  c<  Socrates,  replied  he,  1  believe  I  did,  though  not  plainly : 
I  guefled,  however,  that  it  was  he,  by  his  bald  pate  and  large  belly ;  as  to 
Plato,  for  amongft  friends  on$  fhould  always  fpeak  the  truth,  I  cannot  fay 
I  faw  him  there;  as  I  was  looking  at  all  thefe  things,  the  gulph  began  to 
fhut  in,  and  juft  as  it  clofed,  my  fervants  came  in  fearch  of  me,  juft  before 
It  was  covered  in.  Pyrrhia  here,  was  one  of  them  ;  is  not  it  all  true,  girl 
“  Yes,  by  Jupiter,  faid  Pyrrhia,  I  heard  the  barking  out  of  the  gulph,  and 
faw  the  light  of  the  torch.”  This  fujiernumerary  witnefs  of  noife  and  flame, 
made  me  laugh  exceffively. 

,  .  . 

*  Tyriphlcgcthon .]  A  burning  lake,  or  river,  whofe  waves  of  liquid  fire  are  perpetually 
flowing  for  the  amufement  of  the  damned,  in  the  poetical  hell. 
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“  There  is  nothing  fo  very  extraordinary  in  all  this,  fays  Cleodemus,  for 
I  faw  as  much  in  my  laft  illnefs  ;  Antigonus  here,  attended  and  cured 
me,  it  was  the  feventh  day,  I  remember,  of  a  violent  fever.  You  had 

ordered  them  to  ihut  the  doors  and  leave  me  alone,  that  I  might  get  fome 

► 

reft;  when,  behold,  as  I  lay  broad  awake,  a  mod  beautiful  youth  appeared 
to  me,  cloathed  in  white  ;  he  commanded  me  to  rife,  and  leading  me  through 
a  great  cavern  down  to  the  infernal  regions,  he  fhewed  me  Tantalus  and 
Tytius,  and  Sifyphus,  and  every  thing  elfe.  When  I  was  got  to  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  (fori  thought  ^Eacus,  and  Charon,  and  the  Fates,  and  the  Furies  were 

✓ 

there,)  fome  monarch,  Pluto  I  fuppofe,,  fate  on  his  judgment-feat,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  names  of  fome  who  had  lived  beyond  the  term  afligned  them, 
and  were  to  die  foon.  A  young  man,  I  thought,  led  me  towards  him,  but 
the  kingfeemed  angry,  and  faid,  “  Let  him  go*  his*  thread  is  not  yet  fpun  ; 

bring  tne  Demylus  the  fmith,  for  he  has  lived  beyond  his  time.”  I  ran 

)  r 

back  with  joy,  for  my  fever  had  left  me,  and  tokl  every  body  that  Demylus 
would  die  foon;  he  lived,  you  muft  know,  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  was 

at  that  time,  as  they  told  me,  very  ill ;  and  a  little  while  after  this  we  heard 
the  groans  of  thofe  who  were  lamenting  the  lofs  of  him.”  «  And  what  is 
there  fo  wonderful  in  that,  faid  Antigonus  ?  I  knew  a  man  who  came  to  life 
again,  twenty  days  after  he  was  buried ;  one  whom  I  cured  feveral  times, 

4 

before  his  death  and  after  it.”  w  But  how  happened  it,  faid  I,  that  his- 
body  never  putrefied,  or  that,  if  alive,  he  did  not  die  with  hunger  in  twenty 
days  time  ?  but,  I  fuppofe,  your  patient  was  another  *  Epimenides.” 

Whiifi:  we  were  converging  thus,  the  fons  of  Eucrates  came  in  from  the 
palasftra,  one  of  which  was  juft  of  age,  and  the  other  about:  fifteen;  after 

faluting  us,  they  fat  down  by  their  father  on  the  bed,  and  a  chair  was 

^  _  1  •  (  « 

brought  for  me;  when  Eucrates,  as  if  the  fight  of  his  fons  had  put  him  in 

mind  of  it,  cried  out,  now  Tychiades,  may  I  be  deprived  of  thefe,  and  he 

•  \ 

put  his  arms  round  them,  if  I  tell  you  any  thing  but  truth  :  how  much  I 
loved  their  mother,  who  now,  I  truft,  is  happy,  all  here  can  bear  vvitnefs, 

** "  V  *  ,  \ 

for  they  well  know  what  I  did  for  her  both  living  and  dead,  and  very  well 

.'*«/*  ■  ^  ■  x  ■  l  1  ,  \ 

9  ( 

*  Epimenides,']  A  famous  prophet  of  Cret?,  and  .one  of  the  be  ft  fleepers  upon  record;  for 
being  lent  by  his  father,  when  a  boy,  to  take  care  of  fome  flieep,  he  wandered,  as  Diogenes 
Laertius  very  gravely  allures  us,  into  a  dark  cavern,  where  he  was  feized  with  a  deep  fleep, 
in  which  he  continued  for  feven  and  fifty  years ;  he  then  awoke,  went  home,  was  with  much 
difficulty  acknowleged  by  his  younger  brother,  told  the  ftory  of  ihis  long  nap  to  every  body, 
and,  in  confequence  of  it,  gained  the  reputation  of 'a  great  prophet,  and  was  confulted  as  an. 
oracle  by  all  Greece. 

remember. 
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remember,  that  after  her  deceafe,  I  *  burned  every  thing  belonging  to  her, 
and  even  fo  much  as  the  apparel  fhe  was  moft  fond  of  whilfl  lhe  lived.  It 
was  exadlly  that  day  feven  months  after  £he  died,  when,  as  I  was  laying  on 
this  bed,  as  I  do  now,  and  confoling  myfelf  with  reading  Plato's  treatife  on 
the  foul,  Dameneta  herfelf  came,  and  fat  herfelf  down  by  me,  in  the  place 
where  Eucratides  now  is  (pointing  it  out  to  his  youugeft  fon,  who,  as  chil¬ 
dren  generally  do,  flood  aghaft,  and  grew  pale  at  the  narration)  ;  as  foon  as 
I  faw,  continued  he,  I  embraced  her,  and  crying  out,  burftinto  tears:  fhe 
flopped  my  cries,  but  gently  complained,  that  though  I  had  done  every 
thing  elfe  to  fhew  my  refpedl  for  her,  I  had  omitted  to  burn  one  of  her  gol¬ 
den  flippers;  it  had  fallen  down,  it  feems,  behind  the  ch eft,  as  fhc  inform¬ 
ed  me,  and  not  finding  it,  we  could  not  confume  it  with  the  other :  as  we 
were  talking  together  on  this,  a  curfed  -f*  Melitan  dog  barked  from  under 
the  bed,  at  which  flie  immediately  vanifhed,  Next  day  we  found  the  flip¬ 
per  under  the  chefl,  and  burned  it.” 

cc  Can  you,  Tychiades,  difbelieve  things  fo  manifefl  as  thefe,  and  which 
happen  every  clay  r”  cc  No,  by  Jupiter,  faid  I  ;  they  deferve  to  be  well  beat 
with  a  J  gold  flipper,  as  children  are,  who  could  refufe  to  believe  them,  or 
impudently  oppofe  truths  fo  plain  and  irrefragable.” 

In  the  mid  ft  of  this  difeourfe  came  in  Arignotus,  the  Pythagorean,  with 
his  long  hair,  and  venerable  afpedt,  a  man  celebrated,  as  you  well  know, 
for  his  wifdom,  and  even  honoured  with  the  title  of  divine  ;  at  fight  of  him 
I  revived,  confidering  him  as  the  feourge  of  deceit  and  falfehood  :  he, 
thought  I  to  myfelf,  will  foon  ftop  the  mouths  of  thefe  miracle-mongers :  I 
looked  upon  him,  according  to  the  common  phrafe,  as  the  §  god  from  the 

machine 

*  Burned,  This  cuftom  does  honour  to  Grecian  fenfibility,  and  conveys,  perhaps,  at 

the  fame  time  fome  reproach  on  our  oppofite  condutft.  The  ancients  burned  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  thofe  they  loved,  the  moderns  put  them  up  to  public  auction. 

-j*  dogd\  Melita,  an  itland  on  the  coaft  of  Illyriufn,  in  the  Adriatic,  was  famous  for 

dogs.  See  Pliny. 

%  Gold Jllppcr .]  The  ancients,  probably,  for  the  cuftom  is  mentioned  by  many  authors, 
made  the  fame  ufe  of  the  gold  flipper  as  modern  fchool*  mailers  do  of  the  ferula.  X»ucian*s  ap¬ 
plication  of  it  to  the  ftory  is  obvious  and  happy. 

§  As  the  god,  On  the  Grecian  ftage  the  gods  and  goddeftes  were  frequently  called  in  to 

aid  the  poet  in  his  diftrefs,  and  to  bring  on,  fometimes  rather  abfurdly,  the  denouement  of  the 
piece.  On  thefe  occalions,  the  Athenians,  who  fpared  no  expence  in  their  theatres,  took  care 
to  accommodate  their  deities  with  proper  vehicles,  probably  iuperb  triumphal  cars,  in  which 
they  defeended  with  proper  folemnity ;  though,  concerning  the  form  of  thefe  ftru&ures,  and  in 

what 
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machine  come  down  for  my  affiftance.  Cleodemus  rofe  up  to  meet  him, 
and  as  foon  as  he  was  feated,  he  made  fome  enquiries  concerning  the  health 
of  Eucrates,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  now  much  better  ;  after  which, 
addreffing  himfelf  to  the  company,  “  On  what  point,  faid  he,  were  you 
philofophifing  ?  for  you  feemed,  as  I  came  in,  to  be  in  high  difpute.”  “  We 
were  only,  fays  Eucrates,  endeavouring  to  perfuade  this  piece  of  adamant 
here,  pointing  to  me,  that  there  were  fuch  things  as  ghofts  and  fpedtres; 
and  that  after  death  men  frequently  came  upon  earth,  and  appeared  to 
'whom  they  pleafed.”  I  blufhed,  and  looked  down,  for  fear  of  Arignotus. 
<c  Perhaps,  faid  he,  Tychiades  thinks  that  none  wander  about  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  but  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  died  violent  deaths,  been  hanged,  be¬ 
headed,  or  fuch  like,  and  not  thofe  who  quit  this  life  in  the  natural  and 
common  way;  and  if  this  be  his  opinion,  it  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejedted.” 
u  No  fuch  thing,  replied  Dinomachus,  he  abfolutely  denies  that  any  ever 
can,  or  did  appear,”  u  What  fay  you,  cried  Arignotus,  looking  fternly  at 
me,  can  you  really  deny  this,  when  every  body,  as  1  may  fay,  has  feen 
them  ?”  iC  You  have  apologized  for  me,  replied  I,  becaufe  I  am  the  only 
one  who  did  not  :  if  I  had  feen  them,  I  fhould  then  have  believed,  as  you 
do.”  “  When  you  come  next  to  Corinth,  faid  Arignotus,  afk  for  the  houfe 
of  Eubatidas,  at  the  *  Cranasum,  and  when  they  fhew  it  you,  tell  Tibius, 
the  porter,  that  you  want  to  fee  the  fpot  from  whence  Arignotus  drove  out 
the  fpirit,  by  digging  up  the  earth,  and  made  the  houfe  habitable  from  that 
day  forward.”  cc  How  was  that,  interrupted  Eucrates  ?  let  us  know,  I 
befeech  you.”  “  Thus,  replied  he,  it  was  ;  this  houfe  had  been  for  a 
long  time  deferted  on  account  of  fpedtres  ;  and  if  any  body  went  into  it,  he 
was  foon  driven  out  again  by  a  terrible  and  noify  apparition,  till  at  length  the 
whole  tenement  began  to  decay,  and  moulder  into  ruins,  and  no  body  would 
venture  to  go  near  it.  I  heard  of  this,  and  taking  with  me  fome  certain 
books  (for  I  had  feveral  ^Egyptian  tradls  by  me  on  the  fubjedt),  I  entered 
the  houfe  early  in  the  evening,  though  my  landlord  endeavoured  to  difTuade 
me  from  it,  and  even  by  .main  violence  would  have  held  me  back,  as  fatis- 
fied  that  I  was  rufhing  on  inevitable  deftrudtion.  I  took  a  candle,  however, 
went  in  alone,  and  feating  myfelf  on  the  ground,  in  the  largeft  chamber, 

what  manner  the  ancient  fcencry  was  conduced,  we  have  no  particular  account,  at  leaf!  none  to 
be  depended  on.  The  curious  reader,  however,  may  find  fome  inaccurate  deferiptions  of  thi* 
kind  in  Julius  Pollux. 

*  Cr ana  urn .]  See  Lucian’s  Inftru&ions  for  Writing  Hillory. 

began 
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began  reading  with  great  compofure ;  the  fpir&t  appeared,  taking  me,  no 

doubt,  for  one  of  the  multitude,  and  fuppofing  that  he  {hould  terrify  me  as 

♦ 

he  did  the  reft ;  he  had  long  hair,  feemed  filth y*_  and  was  *  blacker  than 
darknefs  itfelf :  he  endeavoured  to  lay  hold  on  me,  ftiifted  fides,  and  tried 
every  method  to  get  the  better  of  me,  fometimes  appearing  as  a  dog,  at 
others  as  a  bull,  and  at  others  as  a  lion*  I  took  out  the  moft  dreadful  in¬ 
cantation  I  could  find,  talked  to  him  in  the  ^Egyptian  tongue,  and  forced 
bimat  length,  by  the  power  of  my  charm,  into  a  little  corner  of  a  dark 
room:  and  knowing  where  he  had  retired  to,  went  gently  to  fleep  for  the 
remainder  of  the  night.  In  the  morning,  when  every  body  had  given  me 
over,  and  expected  to  find  me  dead,  'beyond  their  hopes  I  came  out,  and 
went  immediately  to  Eubatidas,  and  carried  him  the  glad  tidings,  that  his 
houfe  was  cleared,  and  he  might  fafely  live  in  it  for  the  future.  He  took 
feveral  along  with  him  (and  many  followed  us  from  the  ftrangenefs  of  the 
event),  and  after  I  had  conducted  them  to  the  place  where  I  knew  he  had 
taken  refuge,  1  ordered  the  ground  to  be  dug  up  with  rakes  and  fpades,  and 
at  fbmc  little  depth  found  a  carcafe,  with  fcarce  any  thing  but  the  bones  re¬ 
maining,  this  we  buried  carefully,  and  from  that  day  forward  the  houfe  was 
never  haunted/' 

When  the  fage  and  venerable  Arignotus  had  thus  fpoken,  not  a  man  of 
them  was  there  who  did  not  think  it  the  higheft  madnefs  in  me  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  it  :  I,  notwithstanding,  in  fpite  both  of  his  grey  locks,  and  the 
great  opinion  which  they  all  entertained  of  him,  without  fear  or  trembling, 
thus  addreffed  him ;  Arignotus,  faid  I,  is  it  pofiible  that  you,  who  are  the 
hope  and  fuppott  of  truth,  can  yet  be  full  of  thefe  idle  tales  of  fpirits  and 
goblins?  Ourtreafure,  as  the  proverb  fays,  is  all  turned  to  coal/*  u  If,  re- 
plied  Arignotus,  yo.u  will  believe  neither  me,  nor  Dinomachus,  nor  Cleo- 
clemus,  nor  Eucrates  hmifelf,  what  authority  do  you  confide  in  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  cjueftion,  whom  do  you  pin  your  faith  on  ?”  <e  By  heaven,  faid 
I,  on  that  great  and  excellent  man,  Democritus  of  Abdera,  who  was  fo 
throughly  convinced,  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  exifted,  that  he  fhut  himfeif 
up  in  a  monument  without  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  (laid  there  night  and 
day,  writing  and  reading  j  and  when  the  boys  ufed  to  dance  about,  drefs 
themfelyes  in  black,  and  paint  their  heads  like  fkulls,  on  purpofe  to  frighten 

*  Blacker,  £s?c.]  A  ftrong  exp  region,  and  approaching  nearly  to  Milton’s — “  darknefs 
vifible.” 
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him,  he  was  not  in  the  leaft  terrified  at  their  tricks,  but,  without  fo 
much  as  looking  at  them,  would  cry  out  as  he  was  writing,  do  not  play  the 
fool;  fo  firmly  did  he  believe  that  fouls  were  nothing  when  parted  from  their 
bodies.”  cc  If  fuch  was  his  opinion,  fuid  Eucrates,  he  mull  have  been  out 
of  his  fenfes  :  but  I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  not  a  hearlay  matter,  but 
which  really  happened  to  myfelf ;  and  when  you  hear,  Tychiadcs,  you  will 
be  forced  to  acknowlege  the  truth  of  it.  I  was  fent  by  my  father  very  you  no* 
into  ./Egypt  for  education,  where  once  upon  a  time  I  took  a  particular  fancy 
to  go  again (1  the  ftream  up  to  *  Coptus,  to  hear  Memnon,  and  the  mira¬ 
culous  founds  which  ifiued  from  him  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun  :  there  did  I 
hear,  not  as  the  common  people  did,  an  unintelligible  noife,  but  from  the 
mouth  of  Memnon  himfelf  an  oracle,  which  he  delivered  to  me  in  feven 
verfes,  and  which,  but  that  it  would  here  be  unneceffary,  I  could  repeat  to 
you;  as  we  returned,  there  chanced  to  be  in  the  fame  fliip  with  me  a  certain 
Memphian,  one  of  the  holy  feribes,  a  man  of  admirable  wifdom,  and  {killed 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  -Egyptians  ;  it  was  reported  that  he  had  lived  twenty 
years  in  a  temple  under  ground,  and  was  infirudled  by  Ifis  in  the  magic  arts.” 

“  You  mean,  interrupted  Arignotus,  the  famous  Pancrates,  who  was  my 
preceptor  ;  a  moil;  divine  man,  of  a  thoughtful  countenance,  bald,  with  a 
flat  nofe,  and  thick  lips,  and  long  legs,  cloathed  in  a  linen  garment,  and 
talked  the  pureft  Greek.”  “  The  very  fame,  faid  Eucrates  :  though  when  I 
firft  faw  him,  I  did  not  know  who  he  was  :  but  as  we  failed  along,  I  obferved 
him  do  fome  wonderful  things,  faw  him  ride  upon  the  crocodiles,  and 
fwim  amongft  the  fea  monfters,  who  feeming  fubmiffive,  would  wag  their 
tails  and  fawn  upon  him.  I  began  to  look  upon  him  as  fomething  more 
than  human,  and  by  foothing  him  with  kind  offices,  by  degrees  crept  into 
favour,  and  became  at  length  his  moft  intimate  and  familiar  friend,  info- 
much  that  he  trufted  me  with  all  his  fecrets,  and  perfuaded  me  to  leave  my 
fervants  at  Memphis,  and  proceed  with  him  alone,  alluring  me  that  we 
fhould  not  want  attendants,  and  after  this  we  lived  together.  When  we 
came  to  an  inn  he  would  +  take  the  bar  of  the  door,  or  a  broom,  or  a 

wooden 

*  CoptJis.~\  A  city  of  iEgypt,  from  whence  the  ./Egyptian  language  is  called  the  Coptic. 

He  would  take,  £sV.]  Thefe  were  certainly  the  moft  convenient  kind  of  domcftics  that  were 
ever  invented,  and  infinitely  preferable  to  our  modem  dumb-waiters.  Such  ufehil  fubftitutes 
would  fave  the  young  travelling  nobility  all  the  expence  of  footmen,  hair-dtelfers,  valets  de 
Vol.  II.  U  u  place. 
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wooden  peflle,  put  cloaths  upon  it,  and  repeating  certain  magic  words,  or¬ 
der  it  to  walk  about,  and  appear  to  every  body  as  a  man  ;  it  would  then  go 
about  its  bufinefs,  draw  water,  get  the  dinner  ready,  and,  in  fhort,  wait  on 
us  in  every  refpeft  as  dexteroufly  as  poffible ;  and  when  it  had  performed  its* 
offices,  he  would  pronounce  another  magic  verfe,  and  immediately  it  be¬ 
came  a  broom,  or  a  peflle  again  :  but  this  fecret,  with  all  I  could  do,  I 
was  never  able  to  get  from  him,  he  did  not  chufe  to  impart  it,  though  in 
every  thing  elfe  he  was  always  ready  to  oblige  me.  One  day,  however,  I 
flood  by  him  in  a  dark  place,  and  privately  overheard  the  charm,  which  was 
only  of  three  fyllables,  after  which  he  went  out,  giving  the  necefiary  orders 
to  his  peflle  ;  and  the  day  after,  he  having  fome  bufinefs  in  the  market¬ 
place,  I  took  my  little  peflle  alfo,  dreffed  it  up,  and  repeating  the  three 
fyllables,  commanded  it  to  fetch  me  fome  water;  when  it  had  filled  the  cafk, 
leave  off,  laid  I,  bring  me  no  more,  but  be  a  peflle  again ;  it  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  obey  me,  but  went  again  and  fetched  water  till  the  whole  houfe  was* 
full  of  it.  Not  knowing  what  to  do  (for  I  was  afraid  of  Pancrates’s  return¬ 
ing,  and  being  angry  with  me  for  what  I  had  done),  I  took  an  axe  and  fplit 
the  peflle  in  two,  but  both  the  parts  thus  fevered  took  the  pitchers  and  drew 
water,  fo  that  inftcad  of  one  fervant  I  had  now  two  ;  at  this  time  in  came 
Pancrates,  and  underftanding  how  the  affair  was,  immediately  reduced  them 
to  wood  again,  as  they  were  before  the  charm:  but  Pancrates  withdrew 
himfilf  privately  from  me,  I  know  not  how>  and  I  never  fet  eyes  on  him 
afterwards  ”  “  And  pray,  faid  Dinomachus,  could  you  now  make  a  man 

out  of  a  peflle  <c  Yes,  replied  he,  I  could  do  it  by  halves;  but  when  I 
had  once  made  a  water-carrier  of  him,  1  could  not  reduce  him  to  his  original 
form,  for  he  would  continue  drawing  water  till  the  houfe  fvvam  with  it.” 

“  Will  you  never  have  done,  interrupted  I,  old  as  you  are,  telling  fuch 
abominable  lies  ?  At  leafl  defer  your  incredible  flories  to  another  time,  for 
the  lake  of  thefe  young  men,  that  you  may  not  fill  their  minds  with  abfurd 
fables,  and  unreafonable  fears;  fpare  them,  I  befeech  you,  and  do  not  ufe 
them  to  liflen  to  fuch  things  as  will  dwell  upon  and  diflurb  them  for  their 
whole  lives,  fill  them  with  dreadful  fuperflitions,  and  make  them  afraid  of 
every  noife  they  hear.” 

place,  &c.  It  is  a  thoufand  pities  that  Pancrates  did  not  leave  this  valuable  fecret  of  extempore 

fervant-making  to  pofterity ;  the  blunder  of  Arignotus,  and  his  lplitting  the  peille  is  extremely 
laughable. 


“  Well 
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“  Well  hinted,  faid  Eucrates  ;  now  you  talk  of  fuperflUion,  what  think 
you,  Tychiades,  of  oracles,  divine  intelligence,  and  what  thofe  who  are 
adtuated  by  the  deity  impart  to  us,  what  we  hear  from  the  temples,  and 
what  the  virgin  crowned  with  laurels  frequently  foretells,  do  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  thefe  alfo  ?  I  fhall  not  mention  my  ring,  with  a  feal 
on  it,  reprefenting  the  Pythian  Apollo,  nor  that  he  converfes  with  me, 
left  I  fliould  appear  to  you  as  a  vain  boafter,  talking  of  incredible  things; 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  I  heard  in  the  temple  of  Amphilochus,  and 
Mallus,  and  particularly  of  ancient  heroes  who  have  talked  with  me  con¬ 
cerning  my  affairs  :  and  what  I  have  feen  at  Pergamus  and  Patari ;  for 
hearing,  when  I  returned  from  ^Egypr,  that  Mallus  was  celebrated  for  the 
truth  and  clearnefs  of  its  oracles,  and  anfwered  word  for  word  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  prophet,  I  refolved  to  try  it,  and  to  confult  the  god  with  regard 
to  futurity.” 

As  Eucrates  was  running  on  in  this  manner,  I  perceived  how  matters 
would  go,  and  as  he  was  entering  on  a  long  dory  about  oracles,  1  thought 
it  was  to  nopurpofe  for  me  to  ftand  alone  againft  them  all,  and  fo  leaving 
him  in  the  midft  of  his  voyage  from  AEgypt  to  Mallus  (for  as  I  difputed  the 
truth  of  their  fables,  my  company,  I  found,  was  not  very  agreeable),  “  I  muft 
go,  faid  I,  in  fearch  of  Leontichus,  whom  I  have  fome  particular  bufinels 
with;  as  to  yon,  my  friends,  as  things  merely  human  feem  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  you,  I  would  advife  you  to  call  in  the  gods  themfelves  to  bear 
a  part  in  your  fabulous  deputations”  and  fo  faying  I  went  out  and  left 
them.  They  feized  the  opportunity,  enjoyed  the  liberty  I  gave  them, 
fell  to  greedily,  and  fwallowed  one  another’s  lies  with  a  mod:  voracious  ap¬ 
petite. 

Thus  have  I  told  you,  Philocles,  every  thing  I  heard  at  Eucrates’s  :  like 
thofe  who  have  juft  fwelled  themfelves  with  new  wine,  I  wanted  an  emetic, 
and  have  given  it  you  all  up  again.  I  would -give  a  good  deal  for  an  obli¬ 
vious  antidote,  that  would  make  me  forget  every  thing  that  pafled,  fori  am 
afraid  the  retaining  it  in  my  memory  will  do  me  no  good.  I  have  nothing 
but  miracles,  *  witches  and  fpedtres  dill  before  me. 

•  Hatches .]  Greek,  *EK«T«f. 
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PHILOCLES. 

In  good  truth,  Tychiades,  I  think  I  have  caught  the  infe&ion  from  you; 

* 

not  only  thofe,  they  fay,  who  have  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog  are  feized  with 
madnefs  themfelves,  and  dipped  in  the  water,  but  if  the  man  who  is  bitten 
bites  another,  it  has  the  fame  effedt :  you  were  bitten  at  Eucrates’s  houfe  by 
thefe  liars,  and  have  imparted  the  poifon  to  me  alfo,  for  my  head  as  well  as 
your’s  is  full  of  nothing  but  fpirits. 

TYCHIADES. 

Be  of  good  chear,  my  friend,  we  have  a  remedy  at  hand  for  all  diforders 
of  this  kind,  truth  and  found  reafon,  which  if  we  apply,  no  fuch  idle  dreams 
and  fancies  will  ever  difturb  us. 


H  I  P- 


$be  Reader  mufi  not  expeEl  JVit  or  Humour  in  this  little  TraEt,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  Panegyric  on  an  ingenious  Architect,  who  had  made  an  excellent  and  well- 
conJiruEied  Bath  ;  it  is  not  improbable,  though  this  is  a  mere  ConjeEiure  of  my  own, 
that  Hip  pi  as,  the  Builder ,  'might  have  complimented  Lucian  zvith  the  free 


m 


For 


a  more  particular  Account  0/ Hip  pi  as,  fee  Philojlratus  de  Fit .  Sophi/l. 


HAVE  always  efteemed  thofe  philofophers  mofl  worthy  ofpraifc  and  ad¬ 
miration,  who  not  only  laid  down  proper  rules  and  precepts  in  any  art 
or  fcience,  but  who  were,  likewife,  capable  of  exemplifying  them  in  their 
own  works.  The  fick  man  who  has  any  underftanding,  will  call  in  not  that 
phyfician  who  can  talk  beft  of  things  that  concern  his  profcfiion,  but  him 
whofe  experience  has  taught  him  the  beft  practice  of  it  :  he  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  better  mufician  who  can  himfelf  play  and  fing,  than  he  who  is  only  a  good 
judge  of  melody  and  fong.  Need  I  mention,  that  thofe  are  always  efteemed 

the  abieft  generals,  who  not  only  know  how  to  difpofe  and  diredt  an  army, 

$ 

but  who  will  themfelves  alfo  ftand  foremofl  in  the  ranks  and  fight  bravely  : 
fuch  as,  we  know,  in  ancient  times,  Agamemnon  and  Achilles  were,  and 
in  later  ages,  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus?  I  do  not  mention  this,  to  difplay 
my  knowlcge  of  hiftory,  but  to  fhew,  that  thofe  who  arc  only  able  to  dif- 
putc,  deferve  the  name  of  fophifts  rather  than  philofophers ;  and  that,  in 
all  the  arts,  they  are  moft  worthy  of  admiration,  who  join  practice  to  theory, 
and  leave  monuments  of  their  ik'ill  and  knowlcge  to  pollcrily.  Such,  we 
are  told,  were  Archimedes  and  *  Softratus  the  Cnidian,  one  of  whom  fub- 
dued  Memphis  for  Ptolemy,  not  by  fiege,  but  by  turning  afide  the  courfc  of 
the  river;  and  the  other,  by  an  invention  of  his  own,  burned  the  enemies 
fleet :  and,  before  their  time,  Thales  the  Milefian,  promifed  Crccfus, 


*  Soflratus, ]  The  famous  architect ;  who,  according  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  built  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  tower  in  the  illand  of  Pharos.  What  Lucian  here  tells  us  concerning  Memphis,  alludes  to 
iomc  oblcure  piece  of  hiftory,  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and  which  the  commenta¬ 
tors  know  not  how  to  explain. 

-j-  Thales .]  The  celebrated  Grecian  philofophcr,  aftronomer,  and  geometrician.  Ills  carry¬ 
ing  Crocfus’s  army  over  the  Halys,  had  nothing  very  miraculous  in  it ;  he  cut  a  new  channel  for 
the  river,  divided  the  water  into  two  currents,  and  confequently  made  it  fordable.  See  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Diog,  Laertius. 


that 
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that  he  would  lead  his  whole  army  over  the  river  dry-lhod,  and  by  his  inge¬ 
nuity  performed  it,  not  that  he  profeffed  any  peculiar  fkill  in  mechanifrn, 
but  was  a  man  of  excellent  genius  and  invention.  It  would  be  going  too 
far  back,  to  fpcak  of  Epetis,  who  not  only  made  the  famous  Grecian  horfe,  but 
was,  himfelf,  one  of  thofe  who  got  into  it.  And  here  it  is  but  juftice  in  me 
to  mention  Hippias,  a  man  of  our  own  times,  though  equal  to  any  of  the 
ancients  in  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence  ;  fuperior,  not  in  words,  but  in 
works  alfo,  to  all  thofe  who  went  before  him  :  moft  men  are  proud  enough 
if  they  excel  in  any  one  thing  which  they  undertake,  but  he  is  an  excellenr 
mechanic,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  good  geometrician,  and  a  mailer  of 
mufic,  as  perfc&ly  fkillcd  in  every  one  of  them  as  if  he  had  profeffed  that, 
and  that  alone.  Add  to  this,  his  knowlege  in  the  doftrine  of  fpecula,  the 
refraftion  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  aftronomy.  But  1  cannot  pafs  over  a 
work  of  his,  which  I  lately  beheld  with  aftonifhment  :  the  building  of  baths 
is  a  very  common  thing  amongft  us,  and  yet  his  ingenuity  in  the  ftrudture 
of  one  is  truly  wonderful ;  the  fituation  of  it  was  not  a  plain,  but  Hoping, 


which  he  contrived,  however,  to  bring  quite  on  a  level,  making  a  ftrong 
foundation  under  it,  and  fccuring  it  with  firm  fupports :  the  whole  ftrudture 
was  well  proportioned,  and  the  windows  of  proper  fizc  and  diftance.  You 
come  into  it  by  a  noble  veftibule,  to  which  you  afeend  by  broad  and  eafy 
Heps,  which  leads  you  to  a  fpacious  hall  for  fervants  to  wait  in  ;  on  the  left 
hand,  are  bed-chambers  to  retreat  to,  a  convenience  which  baths  fliould 
never  be  without;  with  another  apartment,  which,  though  not  abfolutely 
neceflary  in  a  bath,  may  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  the  rich  and  luxuri¬ 
ous.  On  each  fide  are  rooms  to  undrefs  in,  near  a  fpacious  chamber,  chear- 
fnl  and  well  lighted,  with  three  baths  of  cold  water,  of  Lacedemonian  ftone, 
in  which  are  two  white  marble  ftatues,  one  of  *  Hygeia,  and  the  other  of 
ASfculapius  :  a  little  farther  on,  you  come  to  a  large  round  room  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  and  gentle  heat,  fo  as  not  to  hurt  you  by  the  intenfenefs  of  it ;  and,  beyond 
this,  is  a  moft  delightful  chamber,  with  two  doors  of  polifhed  Phrygian  marble, 
for  thofe  to  anoint  themfelves  in  who  come  from  the  paleftra  ;  beyond  this 
is  the  moft  beautiful  room  of  all,  convenient  to  fit,  ftand,  or  roll  about  in, 
of  Phrygian  ftone  from  top  to  bottom  ;  then  a  warm  paffage  of  Numidian 

•  Hygeia.]  Thegoddefs  of  health,  daughter  of  jfj>fculapius  and  Lampetia,  Reprefentationa 
of  this  deity  were  innumerable,  as  all  thole  who  invoked  her  aid,  if  they  recovered  and  could  af¬ 
ford  it,  made  ftatues  of  and  worftupped  her ;  as  we  all  do  yet,  though  in  another  manner, 

marble, 
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marble,  which  leads  you  to  an  elegant  apartment  full  of  light,  with  three 
warm  baths  in  it :  after  bathing  here,  you  need  not  go  back  through  the 
fame  rooms,  but  are  conducted  through  a  pafiage  made  tolerably  warm,  and 
very  light,  to  the  cold  baths  again  :  add  to  this,  that  the  height*  length, 
and  width,  are  all  in  the  mod  exadl  proportion  to  each  other,  and  grace  and 
beauty  prefide  through  every  part  of  the  edifice.  When  you  begin  any 
work,  as  Pindar  fays,  you  fhould  make  the  front  fplendid,  and  fuch  as  will 
catch  the  eye  at  a  diftance,  and  in  buildings  particularly,  regard  fhould  be 
paid  to  the  windows,  and  a  fine  external  appearance.  Hippias,  therefore, 
hath  opened  his  cold  baths  to  the  north,  for  the  benefit  of  the  cool  air,  and 
expofed  thofe  that  want  heat  to  the  weft  and  fouth.  Need  I  mention  the 
rooms  fit  for  exercife,  the  rooms  to  keep  the  cloaths  in,  not  winding  through 
tirefome  paffages,  but  clofe  to  the  baths,  and  equally  calculated  for  health 
and  conveniency. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  think  I  beftow  too  magnificent  encomiums  on  a  work 
of  little  confequence ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  invent  and  execute  new  beau¬ 
ties  in  common  and  ordinary  matters,  is  no  fmall  mark  of  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  merit;  and  fuch,  I  think,  this  work  of  Hippias,  which  has 
all  the  good  qualities  of  a  bath,  with  regard  to  ufe,  convenience,  light, 
fymmetry,  and  proportion,  well  adapted  to  the  foil  and  fituation  of  the 
place,  and  fecure  on  every  fide,  with  double  doors  to  each  room,  and  pro¬ 
per  recefles,  a  water  dial,  and  a  fun  dial.  Whoever  could  behold  fuch  a 
work,  and  with-hold  the  praifes  due  to  it,  muft,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  be 
infenfible,  but  envious  and  ungrateful  alfo.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  en¬ 
deavoured,  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  fo  to  do,  to  celebrate  and  record  by 
this  little  remembrance  of  him,  fo  excellent  an  artificer.  If  it  fhould  ever 
happen,  that  I  bathe  again  there,  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  meet  with  many 
who  will  join  with  me  in  praife  and  admiration  of  it. 


B  A  C- 


The  Critics  of  Lucia  n’j  'Time,  who  had ,  perhaps ,  as  little  Tajle  for  true  Humour , 
as  the  Critics  of  our  own,  were  perpetually  finding  fault  with  his  Dialogues* 
zvhich  they  confidered  as  wild,  romantic,  and  licentious  ;  his  Attacks ,  they  faid, 
were  furious ,  and  his  Manner  contemptible .  In  Anjwer  to  fome  of  thefe  Cavils, 
it  is  probable,  Lucian  font  out  this  little  Traci,  in  which ,  with  an  Eafe  and 
Tleafantry  peculiar  to  him ,  he  compares  himfelf  to  Bacchus  attacking  and  defeat¬ 
ing  the  Indians,  who  had  defpifcd  and  laughed  at  him  and  his  Army .  It  is  ob~ 
fiervable ,  that  whilfi  he  makes  ufe  of  this  Method  to  vindicate  himfelf,  he  expofes 
the  Abfurdity  of  the  'many  ridiculous  Stories  zvhich  the  Poets  had  heaped  together, 
concerning  one  of  the  favourite  Gods  of  Antiquity, 

6 

WHEN  Bacchus  led  forth  his  army  againft  the  Indians  (for  I  fee  no 

reafon  why  I  fhould  not  tell  you  a  Bacchanalian  ftory),  the  people 
of  that  nation  held  him  at  fir  ft  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  laughed  at  his  at¬ 
tempt,  and  feemed,  indeed,  rather  to  pity  his  rafhnefs,  concluding  that  the 
moment  he  began  his  attack,  he  would  be  immediately  trod  in  pieces  by 
their  elephants.  They  had  heard,  we  may  fuppofe,  ft  range  things  concern¬ 
ing  his  army,  that  his  troops  were  compofed  of  mad  women,  crowned  with 
ivy,  and  covered  with  goat-fkins,  carrying  little  wooden  fpears  without  iron, 
and  light  fhields,  that  founded  hollow  when  you  touched  them,  like  fo 
many  drums  :  mixed  with  thefe,  there  were  a  few  ruftics,  with  horns  and 
tails  like  young  kids,  dancing  the  cordax  ;  at  the  head  of  them  their  leader, 
in  a  car  drawn  by  leopards,  a  beardlefs  boy,  with  fcarce  any  down  up¬ 
on  his  chin,  a  bunch  of  grapes  round  his  head,  his  hair  tied  up  with  a  rib¬ 
bon,  a  pair  of  horns,  cloathed  in  purple,  and  in  golden  fandals.  Under 
him,  two  captains,  *  one  of  them  a  little  fhort  old  fellow,  with  a  great  belly, 
and  long  prick’d-up  ears,  flat-nofed,  leaning  on  a  ftaff,  fhaking,  and  clad 
in  an  old  yellow  coat,  a  proper  affiftant  to  fuch  a  general :  the  other,  a  large 
man-f',  with  lower  parts  like  a  goat,  fhaggy  thighs,  horns,  and  a  long  beard. 

One  of  them,  Ur.]  Silenus,  the  Ton  of  Pan,  or  36  fome  tell  us,  of  Mercury;  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  grotefque  figure  was,  it  feems,  a  kind  of  tutor,  or  guardian  to  Bacchus,  and  afterwards 
one  of  his  generals.  Virgil  tells  an  agreeable  flory  of  him  in  his  fixth  eclogue,  and  Ovid  an¬ 
other  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  Metamorphofes. 

f  Large  man .]  Pan, 


looking 
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looking  fierce  and  angry,  a  pipe  in  one  hand,  and  a  crook  in  the  other, 
frifking,  and  playing  about  through  the  army,  and  frightening  the  women, 
who,  as  he  approached  towards  them,  let  their  hair  hang  loofe  and  diflievel- 
led,  and  cried  out  Evoe  !  by  which  the  Indians  fuppofed  they  meant  to  call 
their  matter:  the  flocks,  however,  of  the  natives  were  feized  by  the 
women,  torn  in  pieces,  and  eat  by  them,  for  they  devoured  raw  flefh* 
When  the  king  and  people  of  that  country  heard  all  this,  they  laughed  at 
them,  and,  as  we  may  naturally  fuppofe,  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  prepare  an  army,  or  make  head  againft  fuch  an  enemy  ;  women  they 
thought  would  be  the  moft  proper  to  repel  their  attacks,  as  it  would  be  un¬ 
becoming  men  to  fall  upon  and  kill  a  parcel  of  madiiemales,  and  an  effemi¬ 
nate  leader  with  his  hair  tied  up,  or  a  little  drunken  old  fellow,  or  the  other 
half-foldier,  with,  a  croud  of  naked  dancers,  all  objects  of  contempt  and  ri¬ 
dicule  :  but  when  at  length  the  news  was  brought  that  the  god  had  laid  their 
country  watte,  burned  their  cities,  fet  fire  to  their  woods,  and  laid  almoft  all 
India  inflames  (for  *  fire  you  mull  know  is  Bacchus’s  weapon,  and  part  of 
his  father’s  lightning),  they  immediately  took  up  arms,  bridled  and  fur- 
nifhed  their  elephants,  put  towers  upon  them,  and  prepared  for  the  attack, 
ftill  holding  them  in  contempt;  but  refoived  with  all  poffible  fpeed  to  make 
an  end  of  this  beardlefs  leader  and  his  army.  When  they  came  in  fight  of 
them,  the  Indians  placed  their  elephants  in  the  front,  and  began  the  onfet. 
Bacchus,  on  his  part,  tookhis-poft  in  the  middle,  Silenus  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  Pan  the  left,  and  the  Satyrs  were  appointed  leaders  of  the 
inferior  ranks,  and  the  word  was  Evoe  !  The  drums  beat,  and  the  cymbals 
gave  the  fignal  of  attack,  a  Satyr  founded  the  alarm,  Silenus’s  afs  brayed 
moft  martially,  the  Masnades  affrighted  them  with  their  bowlings,  and  fhew- 
ed  the  fpears  at  the  end  of  their  thyrfuffes,  which  were  wreathed  with  fer- 
pents  :  the  Indians  and  their  elephants  immediately  gave  way,  and  in  the 
utmoft  confufion  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  not  venturing  to  come  within 
reach  of  a  dart,  till  at  length  they  were  all  totally  routed  and  taken  prifoners, 
by  thofe  whom  they  had  thus  defpifed,  and  learned  by  experience,  that 
foreign  armies  are  not  to  be  held  in  derifion,  merrely  from  the  firft  report 
that  is  made  of  them. 

#  Fire,  tstc .]  Bacchus,  we  are  to  remember,  was  the  Con  of  Jupiter  anil  the  unfortunate 
Semele,  who  fell  a  facrifice  (as  many  other  ladies  have  done),  to  her  ambition ;  and  Bacchus, 
as  Lucian  humoroufly  hints,  inherits  part  of  the  fire  that  killed  his  mother. 
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But  here,  perhaps,  feme  of  my  readers  will  cry  out,  *  what  is  all  this  to 
Bacchus  ?  To  which  I  mult  reply,  that  many  of  them  (do  not,  by  the 
Graces  I  befeech  you,  conclude  me  mad  or  drunk,  becaufe  I  compare  my- 
felf  to  the  gods),  are  furprifed,  as  the  Indians  were  at  Bacchus,  with  my 
flrange  and  new  manner  of  writing  ;  when  they  hear  my  laughing,  jelling, 
and  comic  fatire,  they  know  not  what  to  think  of  me ;  fome  think  it  be¬ 
neath  them  to  defeend  from  their  elephants  to  llften  to  goffip’s  tales,  and 
fkipping  Satyrs,  and  will  not  come  nigh  me-,  whilfi:  others,  finding  the 
-j-  fpear  under  the  ivy,  are  furprifed,  and  afraid  to  return  to  me  :  but  I  can 
boldly  venture  to  allure  them,  that  if  they  will  come  and  partake  of  my 
feaft,  as  my  old  guefts-ufed  to  do,  they  will  foon  learn  not  to  defpife  my  Sa¬ 
tyrs  and  Silenus’s,  but  drink  freely,  grow  fond  of  my  Bacchus,  and  ling 
Evoe  !  along  with  me. 

Thefe,  however,  (for  hearers  may  do  what  they  like)  are  to  adt  as  they 
pleafe ;  as  to  myfelf,  now  I  am  got  amongft  the  Indians,  I  will  tell  you  an¬ 
other  tale  about  them,  not  without  fome  reference  to  Bacchus,  nor  foreign 
to  my  prefent  purpofe. 

Amongft  the  Machkeans,  on  the  left  of  the  river  Indus,  there  is  a  grove, 
not  very  large,  but  dark,  and  covered  with  vines  and  ivy,  wherein  are  three 
beautiful  clear  fountains,  one  dedicated  to  the  Satyrs,  the  other  to  Pan,  and 
the  other  to  Silenus.  The  Indians  come  once  every  year  to  this  grove,  to 
offer  facrifices,  and  drink  water  from  the  fountains ;  not  all  from  each  of 
them,  but  according  to  their  age  ;  the  youths  from  the  Satyr's,  the  full 
grown  men  from  Pan's,  and  the  old  men,  like  me,  from  that  of  Silenus, 
What  the  young  men  did  after  drinking,  or  what  feats  the  middle  age  per¬ 
formed,  when  infpired  by  Pan,  it  would  be  tedious  and  unnecelTary  to  men- 

*  What  isy  fsV.}  Tragedy,  or,  the  fong  of  the  goat,  as  the  original  name  imports,  was  at 
firft  nothing  but  a  facred  hymn  to  Bacchus,  fung  by  a  chorus  of  men  or  women  ;  dialogue  was. 
afterwards  introduced,  and  thea&or,  or  reader,  confequently,  more  attended  to  than  the  cho¬ 
rus,  whofe  fongs  were  now  of  a  different  nature,  infomuch  that  the  original  fubjeft  of  them, 
the  praife  of  Bacchus,  was  totally  paired  over  and  forgotten  :  the  priefts,  who  for  a  long  time, 
vve  may  fuppofe,  prefided  over  the  whole,  were  alarmed  at  fo  open  a  contempt  of  the  deity, 
and  exclaimed  that,  “  all  this  was  nothing  to  Bacchus,”  the  complaint  grew  afterwards  into  a 
kind  of  proverbial  faying,  to  fignify  any  thing  departing  from  its  original  intention.  Lucian 
applies  it  here  with  archnefs  and  propriety.  See  the  DilTertation  prefixed  to  my  Tranflation  of 
Sophocles. 

t  Spear.]  Alluding  to  the  fpears  at  the  end  of  the  thyrfufles  carried  by  the  Manades,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  account  of  the  battle. 
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tion ;  but  what  the  old  man  does,  when  he  gets  drunk  with  this  liquor,  it 
may  be  not  improper  to  inform  you ;  when  he  quaffs  it,  and  Silenus  gets 
holds  of  him,  at  firft  he  is  mute  for  a  little  while,  and  like  a  man  that  is 

i 

drunk ;  then,  on  a  fudden,  his  voice  becomes  clear,  ftrong,  and  fpirited  ; 
from  a  dumb  man  he  grows  extremely  talkative,  he  goes  on  for  ever,  and 
you  muft  flop  his  mouth  to  keep  him  from  prating.  You  cannot  fo  properly 
call  them  fwans,  with  regard  to  age,  as  grafshoppers,  that  are  perpetually 
humming  from  morning  to  night;  at  length,  when  the  drunken  fit  is  over, 
they  are  filent,  and  return  to  their  reafon.  But  I  forget  to  mention  the  moft 
wonderful  thing  of  all,  which  is,  that  if  the  old  man  begins  a  fpeech,  which 
at  the  going  down  of  the  fun  he  is  obliged  to  leave  unfinifhed,  when  he  comes 
the  next  year,  he  drinks,  takes  up  again  the  tale,  which  he  had  left  imper¬ 
fect,  and  goes  on  with  it.  1  need  not  ftretch  the  comparifon,  as  you  fee 

9 

plainly  enough  that,  like  Momus,  I  am  laughing  at  myfelf.  So,  if  I  play 
the  fool,  you  muft  attribute  it  to  my  drunkennefs;  and  if  I  happen  to  ap¬ 
pear  fenfible,  you  will  fay,  Silenus  was  propitious  to  me. 


X  X  2 
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This  fe 


as  a  Rhetorician  had  been  appointed  to  delivery  on  what  Subject  we  know  not ; 
the  Idea  fuggefled  to  him  by  the  Pitture  of  a  Gallic  Hercules,  was  well  adapted 
to  his  Purpofey  though  there  is  not  any  Wit  or  Humour  in  the  Compofition ,  nor 
did  the  Subjelly  indeed,  admit  of  it.  Hercules,  of  whom  there  are  fo  many 
Fables,  as  we  learn  from  a  renowned  Critic ,  was  ejleemed  amongfi  the  Gauls 
as  the  Patron  of  Science  and  God  of  Eloquence :  in  fome  Places  he  was  called  Mu- 


sagetes  ;  and  Fulvius  the  Roman  General  dedicated  a  Temple,  we  are  told, 
Herculi  Musarum,  Hercules  zvas,  indeed,  according  to  the  Learned 
Bryant,  a  title  given  to  the  chief  Deity  of  the  Gentiles ,  zvho  has  been  multiplied 
into  almoft  as  many  Pcrfonages  as  there  were  Countries  where  he  was  wor - 
jl:ippcdy  and  what  zvas  attributed  to  this  God ftngly,  was  the  Work  of  Hercit- 
leans,  and  wherever  there  zvere  Her aclidje  or  Herculeans,  Her¬ 
cules  has  been  fnppofed .  Hence  his  Char  alter  has  been  varioujly  reprefented . 


TH  E  Gauls  call  Hercules,  in  their  tongue,  Ogmius,  and  make  a  ftrange 

figure  of  him  :  he  is  reprefented  by  them  as  an  extreme  old  man,  al¬ 
moft  bald,  with  a  few  white  hairs,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  black  fwarthy  colour, 
like  men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  at  fca.  One  would  rather  take  him 
for  a  Charon  or  Japctus  from  the  infernal  fhades  ;  for  any  thing,  in  fhort, 
but  Hercules ;  and  yet,  unlike  as  he  is,  they  give  him  all  the  ufual  attri¬ 
butes  :  he  has  a  lion's  fkin  about  him,  and  a  quiver,  with  a  club  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  bow  bent  in  his  left,  and  is,  in  all  other  refpedts,  a  per¬ 
fect  Hercules.  1  could  not  help  fufpedting  that  the  Gauls,  meant  to 
caft  a  reflection  on  the  Grecian  deities,  by  fuch  a  pidture,  as  if  they 

intended  to  revenge  themfelves  on  him  for  invading,  their  kingdom,  and 
ravaging  it,  when  he  rambled  about  in  fearch  of  Geryon’s  cattle.  But  I 

for- 

*  See  Analyfis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  vol.  ii.  p.  75. 

•f  Gay  on.]  Amongfi  many  other  curious  exploits  of  Hercules  in  the  courfe  of  his  peregrina¬ 
tions,  pleafe  to  remember,  gentle  reader,  if  thou  hall:  forgot,  that  after  killing  Geryon,  a  giant 
with  three  bodies,  and  his  dog  with  three  heads,  and  his  dragon  with  feven,  he  feized  on  his 

cattle, 
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forgot  to  mention  one  moft  extraordinary  circumftance ;  this  old  Hercules  is 
reprefented  as  drawing  a  large  number  of  people  after  him,  whom  he  feenis 
to  have  bound  by  the  ears  with  very  flender  chains  made  of  amber  and  gold, 
like  beautiful  necklaces:  held,  notwithstanding,  as  they  are  by  thefe  weak 
little  links,  they  none  of  them  endeavour  to  get  away,  as  they  might  eafily 

do,  ftrive  with  their  feet,  or  pull  againft  him,  but  prefs  on  with  pleafure 
and  alacrity,  as  if  fond  of  their  leader,  and  feem  to  wilh,  be  the  chrvn  ever 
fo  Joofe,  not  to  be  fet  free;  and  what  is  moft  wonderful  of  all  is,  that  the 
*  painter,  not  knowing  what  to  fix  the  chain  to,  (for  he  has  the  club  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  bow  in  his  left,)  bored  a  hole  at  the  extremity  of  the 
tongue,  tied  it  to  that,  and  drew  them  along,  Hercules  looking  back,  and 
fmiling  at  them.  I  flood  and  admired  this  figure,  not  without  fome  degree 
of  indignation ;  nor  could  I  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it,  when  a  Gaul 
Handing  by,  a  man  well  fkilled  in  Grecian  literature,  who  fpoke  our  lan* 
guage  corredtly,  and  feemed  to  be,  as  many  of  his  nation  are,  a  philofopher, 
thus  addrefled  me:  “  You  feem,  faid  he,  ftranger,  to  be  puzzled  about  this 
pidture,  I  will  explain  it  to  you-,  we  do  nor,  like  you,  exprefs  eloquence  by 
the  figure  of  Mercury,  but  by  that  of  Hercules,  as  ftronger  and  more  power¬ 
ful  :  do  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,  at  our  reprefenting  him  as  an  old  man, 
for,  in  old  age  alone,  eloquence  arrives  at  its  full  ftrength  and  maturity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  poets ; 


Youth  is  ftill  an  empty  wav’ring  flare. 

Cool  age  advances,  venerably  wife, 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  riifcerning  eyes  ; 
Sees  what  befel,  and  what  may  yet  befal, 
Concludes  from  both,  and  bell  provides  for  all. 


And  again, 


J  Better  far  than  youth. 


Doth  age  diredt  us 


cattle,  made  them  travel  over  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  into  Italy,  from  thence  crofs  the  fca  into 
Sicily,  fwam  with  them  again  into  Rhegtum,  to  Illyria,  from  thence  to  Epirus,  and  lo  defeended 
into  Greece;  a  pretty  long  journey  for  him,  and,  as  we  fee,  in  very  good  company. 

*  The  painter.]  It  appears  from  this  paflage,  that  Lucian’s  idea  of  the  Gallic  Hercules  was 
taken,  not  from  any  flatue  or  reprefen  tation  of  him,  but  from  a  picture ;  nor  docs  he  feem 
to  know  that  Hercules  was  worfliipped  by  the  Celts  as  the  god  of  eloquence  ;  but  only  fuppofes, 
that  they  thought  fit  to  con  fide  r  this  deity  as  a  more  proper  fy  mbol  of  it  than  Mercury. 

♦f  Toutb ,  £sV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  iii.  1.  148. 

+  Better  far ,  £sV.]  See  the  Phasniflic  of  Euripides,  1*533. 
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Your 


2^.2  The  GALLIC  HERCULES. 

Your  Neftor  dropped  honey  from  his  tongue,  and  the  old  Trojan  osators 
were  celebrated  for  their  tender  *  voice,  that  is,  flowery,  for  fo,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  right,  it  is  interpreted  :  nor  can  you  wonder  at  Hercules,  that  is,  elo¬ 
quence,  drawing  them  in  the  manner  he  does,  when  you  reflect  on  the  natu¬ 
ral  relation  between  the  ears  and  the  tongue,  which  it  is  no  difgrace  to  him 
to  have  thus  perforated  :  for  one  of  your  comic  poets,  I  remember,  fays, 
there  is  ever  a  flit  in  the  tongue  of  a  prattler :  add  to  this,  that  we  always 
confider  Hercules  as  a  wife  man,  who  performed  every  thing  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  fpeeches  were  the  iharp  and  fwift  arrows,  which  always  hit 

the  mark,  and  wounded  his  enemy  ;  you  talk  frequently  of  winged  words, 

to  which  we  allude.”  Thus  fpoke  the  Gaul. 

Of  this  extraordinary  picture,  the  memory  juft  now  luckily  occured  to 

me,  whilft  I  was  conlidering,  whether  at  my  time  of  life,  1  ought  to  have 
entered  on  this  talk,  and  run  the  hazard  of  appearing  before  fo  many  excel¬ 
lent  judges,  after  1  had  lb  long  left  off  declaiming  ;  1  was  really  afraid  you 
would  think  I  aCted  too  young  a  part,  and  that  fome  boy  would  reproach  me 
in  the  words  of  -j~  Homer,  and  throw  this  in  my  teeth. 

Thy  veins  no  more  with  ancient  vigour  glow. 

Weak  is  thy  fervant,  and  thy  courfers  flow. 

But  when  I  think  on  the  old  Gallic  Hercules,  it  encourages  me  to  go  on, 
and  I  am  not  afhamed,  having  fo  good  an  example  of  a  brother  antique  be¬ 
fore  me.  Henceforth,  therefore,  beauty,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and  every 
bodily  perfection,  I  bid  you  farewel  :  farewel,  good  Anacreon,  to  thy  flutter¬ 
ing  Cupid,  %  fwifter  than  eagles,  with  his  golden  wings,  looking  down  on 
my  whitening  chin  :  Hippoclides  heeds  thee  not.  But  now  is  the  time  for 
me  to  grow  young,  and  flourilh  in  eloquence,  to  draw  as  many  by  the  ears 
as  I  can  get  together,  and  to  fend  forth  my  arrows,  when  there  is  no  fear 
that  my  quiver  Ihould  be.  empty. 

You  fee  how  I  comfort  myfelf  in  my  old  age ;  I  launch  my  §  little  bark 

once 

*  Voice.'}  Gr.  Xeifiottro-ai,,  liliaream,  fays  the  Latin  tranflation,  id  eft,  floridam.  Pope,  in  his 

tranflation  of  the  paflage alluded  to,  calls  old  men, 

A  bloodlefs  race,  that  fend  a  feeble  voice.  See  Iliad,  b.  iii.  1.  202. 

Homer.}  See  Iliad,  b.  viii.  1.  131. 

*  Swifter,  tsV  ]  Lucian  quotes  this  from  Anacreon,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  it  in  any  part  of  that  author  now  extant. 

§  Little  bark,  Alluding  to  the  declamation  above  mentioned,  which  he  was  going  to 

ent£r  upon.  Pope  has  made  ufe  of  this  image,  and  drawn  from  it  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  lines 
he  ever  wrote,  in  his  addrefs  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  where  he  lays, 


O,  while 
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once  more,  which  had  been  long  laid  by,  repair,  rig,  and  furnifh  it,  and 
boldly  venture  it  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean  :  fan  it,  ye  gods,  with  a  pro¬ 
pitious  breeze,  for  now,  if  ever  I  want  a  favourable  wind  to  fwell  my  fails, 
that  if  I  merit  it,  you  may  cry  out  with  *  Homer ; 

Gods  !  how  his  nerves  a  matchlefs  ftrength  proclaim. 

Swell  o’er  his  well-ftrung  limbs,  and  brace  his  frame ! 


O,  while  along  the  flream  of  time,  thy  name 
Expanded  flies,  and  gathers  all  its  fame  : 

Say,  {hall  my  little  bark  attendant  fail, 

Purfuethe  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale,  &c.  See  the  Epiftle. 

#  Homer. ]  See  Odyfley,  b*  xviii*  1.  84* 


SWANS 


SWANS  AND  AMB  ER. 


This  Hi  tie  Piece  is  of  the  fame  Nature  with  that  which  goes  before  it,  but  rather 
more  plcafant,  though  only  a  kind  of  jocular  Preface  to  fome  ferious  rhetorical 
Declamation ;  wherein  Lucian,  always  inclined  to  laugh  at  poetical  Fables,  ridi - 
culcs  the  Story,  as  told  by  Ovid  and  others ,  ofPiiA  eto  n  ’s  Sifters  turned  into  Poplars, 
and paffes  on  to  the  old  abfurd  Relation  of finging  Swans  :  the  latter  Opinion ,  in¬ 
deed,  fo  univerfally  received  in  the  Heathen  World ,  with  regard  to  a  Fad  fo  con¬ 
tradictory  to  T ruth  and  Experience ,  is  certainly  a  moft  amazing  Inftance  of  the  Power 
of  poetical  F/Ction ,  and  which  has ,  never  yet ,  I  think,  been  properly  accounted 
for.  This ,  by  the  Style  and  Manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  is  certainly  Lucian’;  ; 
the  preceding ,  might ,  perhaps ,  have  been  written  by  any  body  elfe . 

I  WAS  told,  I  remember,  when  a  boy,  that  amber  was  diftilled  from 
poplar  trees,  that  grew  by  the  river  Eridanus  ;  that  thefe  poplars  were 
formerly  the  fitters  of  Phaeton,  who,  whilft  they  lamented  the  lofs  of  their 
brother,  were  turned  into  trees,  and  that  they,  to  this  day,  continue  to  Ihed 
tlicfe  amber  tears.  Hearing  the  poets  ling  this  ftory,  I  refolved,  whenever 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  vifiting  Eridanus,  to  get  under  one  of  thefe  poplars, 
fpread  my  lap,  and  catch  a  few  drops  of  it  :  and  not  long  fince,  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  purpofe,  having  occafion  to  go  that  way,  I  failed  up  the  river  Erida- 
n us  ;  but  though  I  looked  round  as  carefully  as  poflible,  not  a  poplar,  nor  a 
bit  of  amber  could  I  find  there  ;  neither  did  the  inhabitants  fo  much  as 
know  the  name  of  Phaeton.  When  I  afked  the  failors  how  far  it  was  to  the 
poplars  that  diftilled  amber,  they  laughed,  and  defired  me  to  explain  my- 
felf ;  upon  which,  I  told  them  the  ftory  of  Phaeton ;  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Apollo;  that  when  he  was  grown  up  to  be  a  young  man,  he  begged  to 
drive  his  father’s  chariot  for  a  day  ;  that  he  was  thrown  out,  and  perilhed  in 
-  the  attempt;  and  that  his  fitters  were  turned  into  poplars  by  the  fide  of  that 
river,  where  he  fell,  and  (Tied  tears  of  amber. 

“  What  lying  impoftor,  replied  they,  could  tell  you  this?  We  have  never 
feen  this  coachman  of  your’s  fall  into  the  river,  neither  have  we  any  of  thofe 
poplars  which  you  talk  of:  if  there  was  fuch  a  thing,  do  you  think  we 
Would  work  here  for  people,  and  row  boats  up  againft  the  ftream,  when 
we  might  fo  foon  get  rich,  by  catching  the  tears  of  poplars  ?”  This  fpeech  mor¬ 
tified  me  not  a  little;  I  held  my  tongue,  and  was  afhamed,  to  think,  that, 
like  a  boy,  I  fliould.give  any  credit  to  poets,  who  deal  in  nothing  but  lies.  I 

could 
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could  not  help  being  angry  withal,  at  the  difappointment  of  my  hopes,  and 
was  vexed  that  the  amber  fhould  thus  flip  out  of  my  hands,  having  already 
revolved  in  my  mind,  to  how  many  ufes  I  could  have  put  it,  and  how  fer- 
viceable  it  would  have  been  to  me. 

One  thing,  however,  I  ftill  thought  myfelf  fure  of,  that  I  fhould  hear  a 
number  of  fwans  finging  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  and,  accordingly,  I 
again  enquired  of  the  failors,  (for  we  continued  rowing  up  the  ftream  :) 
“  When,  faid  I,  will  thefe  fwans  give  us  their  fweet  fong?  they  were  once, 
we  are  told,  men  who  fung  admirably,  and  -  companions  of  Apollo,  and 
afterwards  turned  into  birds  on  this  very  fpot,  where,  not  forgetful  of  their 
mufic,  they  continue  ftill  to  ling.” 

u  And  will  you  never,  cried  they,  laughing,  ceafe  telling  fables  about 
our  river  and  country  ?  We  have  worked  here  upon  the  river  ever  ftnee  we 
were  boys;  now  and  then,  indeed,  we  have  inct  with  lwans  in  the  marfhes, 
who  make  a  croaking  noife,  but  fo  weak  and  inharmonious,  that  our  crows 
and  jack-daws  are  firens  to  them  :  but  as  to  the  fweet  fongs  you  talk  of,  we 
never  fo  much  as  dreamed  of  them,  and  cannot  help  wondering  where  you 
could  pick  up  fuch  (lories  about  us.” 

Thus  may  people  be  deceived  in  things  in  this  kind  who  truft  to  fuch  as 
exaggerate  all  they  hear  or  fpeak  of :  lam,  therefore,  not  a  little  folicitous 
with  regard  to  myfelf,  left  you  who  come  now  to  hear  me,  and  never  heard 
me  before,  expecting  a  great  quantity  of  fwans  and  amber  from  me,  fhould 
go  away  difappointed,  and  laugh  at  thofe  who  promifed  you  fo  many 
fine  things -in  my  orations;  but  I  afllirc  you,  no  one  ever  heard  me,  or 
ever  fhall,  boafting  in  this  manner.  You  will  find  many  in  our  Eridanus, 
whofe  eloquence  diftills,  not  amber,  but  gold  itielf,  and  who  are  more  har¬ 
monious  than  all  the  fwans  of  the  poets;  but  as  for  me,  you  fee  what  I  am, 
plain,  fimple,  and  illiterate,  nor  can  I  fing  at  all.  Take  heed,  therefore, 
left,  if  you  expedt  too  much,  you  referable  thofe  who  look  at  things  under 
the  water,  fuppofing  them  to  be  as  big  as  by  the  refradtion  of  the  rays  they 
appear  from  above,  when  they  find  them,  on  taking  them  out,  much  lefs, 
they  are  violently  angry.  I  give  you  warning,  therefore,  when  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  I  am  taken  out,  not  to  expedl  any  great  matters,  left,  by 
your  own  fault,  you  fhould  be  difappointed. 

*  Companions ,  fcsta]  The  transformation  of  the  fwans  is  related  by  fome  authors  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  manner.  See  Ovid’s  Metamorpliofes,  b.  ii.  and  Virgil’s  iEneid,  b,  x. 

Vol.  II.  Yv  E  N- 


ENCOMIUM 


ON 


A  F  L  Y 


There  is  fcarce  any  Subject,  however  trifling  and  infignijicant ,  which  in  the  Hands  of 
Genius  may  not  afford  fo?ne  Entertainment ;  even  an  Encomium  on  a  Fly  ^ 
Lucian,  is  not  without  Merit.  One  of  our  own  great  Wits ,  has ,  in  like  Man¬ 
ner,  taken  the  Pains  to  be  very  facetious  upon  Nothing  ;•  and  another  has  given 
us  a  Dijfertation  on  A  Broomstick.  Of  the  fame  Nature  is  the  fportive  Play  of 
Fancy  which  we  meet  with  in  this  little  Piece ,  where  our  Satyrijl  appears  in  the 
nezv  Chara&er  of  a  Naturalijl,  which  he  fupports  zvith  a  tolerable  Degree  of  ac¬ 
curate  Obfervation ,  with  regard  to  the  Form  and  Qualities  of  the  diminutive  Hero , 
whom  he  has  thought  proper  to  immortalize.  His  Application  to  the  DoSlrine  of 
Plato  has  much  Humour  in  it. 


T 


HE  fly,  compared  to  gnats  and  other  fmall  infedts,  is,  by  no  means, 
the  lead  of  *  birds,  but  as  much  bigger  than  them,  as  it  is,  itfelf, 
lefs  than  the  bee  ;  it  is,  withal,  fledged  in  a  different  manner,  having  a  kind 
of  hair  all  over  its  body,  though  the  feathers  are  thicker  on  its  wings  :  like 
locufts,  grafshoppers,  and  bees,  its  pinions  are  as  much  fofter  than  all  others, 
as  the  Indian  habit  is  lighter  and  more  delicate  than  the  Grecian.  If  you 
look  clofe  to  it,  you  will  obferve  that  it  has  as  many  beautiful  colours  as  the 
peacock,  when  he  expands  his  wings  to  the  fun,  and  begins  his  flight ;  when 
he  flies,  he  does  not  flap  the  air  about  with  his  wings  like  a  bat,  nor  leap 
like  the  locuft,  or  make  a  humming  like  the  wafp,  but  fkims  foftly  and  gently 
through  the  air  ;  he  fings  a  kind  of  fong,  not  difagreeable,  like  the  gnat,  with 
the  heavy  noife  of  a  bee,  or  the  threatning  found  of  the  wafp,  but  as  much 

fweeter  and  more  harmonious  than  them,  as  the  pipe  is,  in  comparifon  with 
the  cymbal  or  the  trumpet.  Its  head  is  not  joined  clofe  to  the  body  as  the  locuft’s 
is,  but  feparated  by  a  fmall  neck,  and  turns  round  with  eafe :  the  eyes  ftand  our, 
and  are  tranfparent  like  horn  ;  the  body  is  round  and  compact,  and  the  legs 
coming  out  of  it,  not  fhort,  as  the  wafp’s  are,  but  long  and  free  ;  and  the 
belly  guarded,  as  it  were,  with  plates,  like  a  coat  of  mail.  It  defends  and 
revenges  itfelf,  not  by  a  fling  at  the  extremity  of  the  body,  but  with  a  pro- 
bofeis,  which  it  makes  ufe  of,  like  the  elephant,  to  feed  itfelf  with,  and  to 
lay  hold  of  anything;  with  this  it  pricks,  and  draws  the  blood,  which  it 


*  Bh’dsS)  Gl*.  erfxiy.forcclov  taj*  o pvtav. 

bird  ;  our  modern  naturalifts  will  not, 
detirade  him  into  an  ini'eifh 


Lucian,  we  fee,  at  one  ftroktf  has  railed  his  fly  into  a 
I  fear,  allow  him  to  rank  in  fo  honourable  a  clafs,  but 


extracts 
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extracts  without  much  pain,  and  feems  to  delight  in  mod,  though  it  drinks 
milk  alfo  :  it  has  fix  feet,  four  of  which  it  walks  on,  and  ufes  the  other  two 
as  hands,  which  it  employs  to  carry  the  food  to  its  mouth,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  we  do. 

It  is  at  firft  a  worm,  bred  in  the  carcafes  of  men  or  other  animals  ;  by  de¬ 
grees  it  puts  forth  its  feet,  then  gets  wings,  and  becomes  a  bird,  and  breeds 
another  worm,  which,  like  itfelf,  is  foon  changed  into  a  fly  :  it  frequents 
the  habitations  of  men,  and  partakes  of  their  food  ;  tailing  every  thing  but 
*  oil,  which  is  death  to  it.  its  life  is  -j-  Ihort,  and  confined  within  very  nar¬ 
row  limits  ;  it  rejoices  in  the  day-light,  and  flies  about  perpetually;  but  at 
night  is  motionlefs,  neither  flies  nor  lings,  but  contrails  itfelf  in  filcnce  and 
obfeurity. 

It  fhews  no  little  Ikill  and  prudence  in  avoiding  its  infid ious  enemy  the 
fpider,  whofe  motions  it  carefully  watches,  that  it  may  not  fall  into  his  net: 


of  its  ftrength  and  courage  I  need  not  fpeak,  as  they  are  celebrated  by  the 
X  moft  fublime  of  poets,  who,  praifing  his  favourite  hero,  compares  his  va¬ 
lour,  not  to  the  lion,  the  leopard,  or  the  boar,  but  to  the  boldnefs  and  in¬ 
trepidity  of  the  fly  :  not  only  attributes  ftrength  to  it,  but  courage  alfo ;  for 
when  repulfed,  it  refills,  and  purfues  its  blow  :  he  is,  indeed,  fo  fond  of  it, 
that  he  makes  mention  of  it,  not  once  only,  but  feveral  times,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  adorns  his  work  with  encomiums  on  it.  At  one  time,  he  gives  us  §  a  de- 
feription  of  their  fallying  forth  in  clutters  in  purfuit  of  milk  ;  and  at  another, 
when  he  is  talking  of  ||  Minerva’s  turning  afide  the  dart  from  Menelaus, 


*  0/7.]  This  is  ftri&ly  true  :  the  lead  drop  of  oil  poured  on  wafps,  bees,  or  other  infe£h, 
immediately  deflroys  them,  probably  by  Hopping  up  the  pores,  and  preventing  refpiration. 

t  Short,  See  Vincent  Bourne’s  little  fong  on  the  i'ubjeft,  beginning  with 

Bufy,  curious,  thirfly  fly. 

Drink  with  me,  &c. 

J  Mojl fublime.]  Gr.  ^syccM(povu  Taroq,  Homer  calls  it,  [avks  rof.  Pope  has  changed  the 

fly  into  a  hornet,  .  ..  , 

So  burns  the  vengeful  hornet,  foul  all  o  er, 

Repuls’d  in  vain,  and  thirfty  ftill  of  gore.  See  Iliad,  b.  xvii.  1.  642. 

§  A  defeription.]  The  wand’ring  nations  of  a  fummer’s  day, 

That  drawn  by  milky  fleams  at  evening  hours, 

In  gather’d  fwarms  furround  the  rural  bow’rs  ; 

From  pail  to  pail,  with  bufy  murmur  run. 

The  gilded  legions  glitt’ring  in  the  fun.  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  ii.  1.  553* 

||  Minerva's.]  So  from  her  babe,  when  (lumber  feats  his  eye, 

The  watchful  mother  wafts  tli’  envenom’d  fly. 

Sec  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.iv.  1.  162. 

like 
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like  a  mother  preferving  her  fleeping  infant,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  fly  for  i 
comparifon,  beftows  on  them  the  moft  beautiful  epithets  of  frequent  and  full,, 
and  calls  their  fpecies  nations. 

A  fly  is  fo  ftrong,  that  with  its  bite  it  will  pierce  the  Ikin,  not  only  of  a 
man,  but  of  an  ox  or  a  horfe  ;  it  will  even  creep  between  the  wrinkles  of  the 
elephants,  and  wound  him  as  deep  as  a  creature  of  that  fize  can. 

In  love  it  feems  to  enjoy  peculiar  happinefs,  flying  with  its  mate  in  clofe 
conjunction,  as  we  often  fes  them,  for  many  miles,  and  never  feparating 
from  each  other.  When  the  head  of  a  fly  is  cut  off,  the  body  will  live  a 
long  time  and  fpin  about. 

But  there  is  one  extraordinary  circumftance  which  I  muft  take  notice  of, 
and  which  Plato  feems  to  have  forgot  in  his  treatife  on  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul ;  if  you  J  fprinkle  afhes  over  a  dead  fly,  it  comes  to  life  again ;  it 
gains  a  new  exiftcnce,  fo  that  it  is  plain,  the  foul  of  a  fly  muft  be  immortal, 
as  after  it  has  left  the  body,  it  returns,  and  reanimates,  and  caufes  it  to  fly 
about  again;  which  may  reconcile  us  to  the  ftory  of  §  Hermotimus,  whofe 
foul,  they  fay,  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  after  it  had  quitted  him,  and 
at  laft  returned  to  his  body,  and  reftored  him  to  life. 

The  fly  alone,  exempt  from  labour,  feems  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  other’s 
induflry,  and  to  have  a  table  always  full ;  goats  are  milked  for  her,  for  her 
the  bee  toils  as  well  as  for  mankind,  for  her  cooks  drefs  their  meat ;  fhe 

taftes  it  before  kings  themfelves,  walks  from  plate  to  plate,  feafts  on,  and 

0 

enjoys  every  thing. 

She  doth  not  make  her  neft,  or  fix  her  habitation  in  any  particular  place* 
but,  like  the  Scythian,  leads  a  wandering  life,  and  wherever  night  overtakes' 
her,  fets  up  her  houfehold  gods,  and  makes  her  bed.  In  darknefs,  as  I 
before  obferved,  fhe  does  nothing,  nor  wifhes  fhe  to  do  anything  in  private* 
any  thing  but  what  done  in  open  day-light,  fhe  cannot  be  afhamed  of, 

•j-  Nations.}  Alluding  to  the  former  defeription  of  Homer’s  tQna  wo^a,  which  Pope  calls  the 
Wandering  Nations. 

+  If yon  fprinkle ,  tsV.]  This,  in  reafon  and  philofophy,  is  faying  no  more  than  that  heat 
will  revive  creatures  apparently  dead,  and  we  very  well  know,  that  birds,  infers,  and  animals, 
will  continue  motionlefs,  and  in  a  Hate  of  infenfibility  for  a  whole  winter,  till  fun  and  fummer 
rcilore  them  to  life  and  motion.  But  when  Lucian  faid  this,  he  did  not  expert  us  to  believe 
him,  and  only  meant  a  little  laugh  at  old  Plato. 

§  He  rmotimus.]  See  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  who  tells  us  many  furprifing  dories  of  this  man  and 
fcveral  others,  wonderfully  reliored  to  life. 
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*  Mufca,  as  the  fable  tells  us,  was  once  a  moft  beautiful  woman,  lively, 
talkative,  and  an  excellent  finger,  who  rivalled  the  Moon  in  her  love  to  En- 
dymion  ;  Ihe  teized  the  youth,  as  he  flept,  with  her  fongs  and  tales,  till  he  was 
offended,  when  Luna  changed  her  into  a  fly  *  Still  mindful  of  Endymion, 
lhe  difturbs  the  reft  of  young  men,  and  will  not  let  them  fleep  ;  her  biting, 
and  thirfl  of  blood,  is  a  mark  not  of  anger,  but  of  love ;  file  feeds  on  beauty, 
and  enjoys  as  much  of  it  as  fhe  can. 

There  was  amongft  the  ancients  a  f-  poetefs  of  this  name,  beautiful,  a:^d 
learned  ;  and,  likewife,  a  noble  courtefan  of  Athens,  of  whom  the  comic 
poet  fays,  “  this  Mufca  has  bit  him  to  the  heart.”  Thus,  we  fee,  the  comic 
Mufe  has  adopted  her ;  nor  are  parents  afhamed  of  calling  their  daughters 
by  that  name  :  ;{;  tragedy  alfo  mentions  her  with  honour. 

With  wondrous  ardour  fprings  the  daring  fly, 

Fixes  on  man,,  and  thirfts  for  human  blood  ; 

Whilft  the  arm’d  warrior  dreads  his  pow’rful  dart. 


I  could  fay  a  great'  deal  about  §  Pythagoras’s  fly,  but  the  ftory  is  too 


well  known. 


There  is  a  kind  of  large  flies,  which  fome  call  the  fighting  or  dog-flies, 
who  make  a  dreadful  noife.  and  fly  with  furprifing.  fwiftnefs  ;  thefe  are  very 
long-lived,  and  remain  all  the  winter  without  food,  hiding  rhemfelves  in  the 
roofs  of  houfes  ;  it  is  remarkable,  that  thefe  are  all  a  kind  of  hermaphrodites. 


both  male  and  female. 

I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  fay  on  this  fubjeeft, •  but  I  will  leave  off, 
left,  as  the  proverb  fays,  ||  Out  of  a  fly,  I  ftiould  make  an  elephant. 


*  This  pretty  fable  of  Mufca  is  much  in  the  Ovidian  ftyle.  A  verfion  of  it  into  Latin 
hexameters  would  be  no  bad  exercife  for  a  fchool-boy  of  tafte  and  genius.  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  fome  of  my  brother  Weft  minders  as  a  proper  fubjedt  to  try  their  fkill  upon. 

j.  A  poctcf.’]  See  Olearius’s  Diflertation  on  the  Female  Poets  of  Greece. 

+  Tragedy . ]  What  tragedian  thefe  lines  are  quoted  from  we  know  not.  The  commentator 
fays,  Euripidem  haec  iapere  videntur;  but  gives  no  rcafonfor  it. 

§  Pythagoras's  fy.]  Mufca,  or  Myra,  the  daughter  of  Pythagoras,  by  Theano ;  was  married 
to  Milo  the  Crotoman.  On  this  paflage  of  Lucian,  Menage,  in  his  Hiltory  or  Female  Philo- 
fophers,  has  this  note,  “  Lucianus,  (lays  he,)  in  Mufca  encomio  addit  multa  de  Mufca  Py- 

thagorica  hodie  hac  hilloria  ignoratur.” 

11  Out  of  a  fy,  To  make  an  elephant  of  a  fly,  was  a  kind  of  proverb,  probably  of  the 

fame  import,  and  correfpondent  with  our  own  of  “  Making  mountains  of  molehills.' ” 
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In  Lucian’s  Time,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  there  were  more  pretenders  to  Learning 
and  Science,  than  real  pojfejors  of  them.  One  of  thefe  Coxcombs,  zvhofe  Name, 
luckily  for  him,  is  not  tranjinitted  to  ns,  is  here  treated  with  great  Severity ;  the 
Ridicule  isjirong  and  pointed,  the  Allufions  and  Comparifons  are  in  general  appofite 
to  the  Subject,  and  the  Stories  introduced  to  illitftrate  it,  well  told  and  entertaining, 

BELIEVE  me,  my  friend,  what  you  are  about  will  never  anfwer  the 
purpofe  intended ;  you  imagine  that  by  purchafing  a  few  good  books, 
you  will  get  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  learning,  but,  depend  on  it,  that 
will  never  happen  ;  for  it  will  only  be  a  Wronger  proof  of  your  ignorance  ; 
bccaufe,  in  the  firft  place,  you  do  not  always  buy  the  beft,  but  truft  to  thofe 
who  cry  them  up  to  you,  though  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  You 

arc  only  a  bubble  to  thofe  book-brokers,  who  tell  you  a  parcel  of  lies  about 
them.  How,  indeed,  can  you  diftinguifli  which  are  old  and  yaluable,  and 
which  are  paltry  and  good  for  nothing  ?  unlefs  you  call  in  the  moths  for  your 
counfellors,  and  judge  of  their  merit  by  their  being  mouldy,  and  worm- 
eaten  ;  for  as  to  real  knowlege  and  judgment  of  their  value,  how  fhould 
you  come  by  it?  But  fuppofing  you  have  got  all  that  the  excellent  *  Calli- 
nus,  or  the  famous  f  Athenian,  that  laborious  author,  ever  wrote,  of  what 
fervice  would  the  pofleffion  of  them  be  to  you,  who  know  no  more  of  their 
ufe  and  merit  than  a  blind  man  does  of  his  miftrefs’s  beauty  ?  You  read 
them,  indeed,  with  your  eyes  open,  dwell  on  fome  a  long  time,  and  fkim 
over  others  ;  but  that  is  nothing,  unlefs  you  know  the  faults  and  perfections 
of  every  one,  unlefs  you  underftand  what  they  mean  to  inculcate,  in  what 
fh  lc  they  are  written,  which  are  faithfully  copied,  which  are  genuine,  and 
which  are  fpurious. 

All  this,  you  will  fay,  I  may  know  without  being  taught  it  :  but  how, 
I  befeech  you?  unlefs,  perhaps,  like  the  J  old  Ihepherd,  you  have  been  pre- 

*  Call  bins.']  A  perfon  of  whom  we  have  no  particular  account  in  any  ancient  author,  but 
who  was,  probably,  diftinguifhed  in  that  age,  as  our  Johnfon  and  Bryant  are  in  this,  for  ex- 
traordinary  learning  and  knowlege. 
f  Athenian .]  Solon. 

J  Old Jhephcrd.  ]  Hefiod.  See  his  Theogony,  v.  29. 
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fented  by  the  Mufes  with  a  branch  of  laurel  :  though,  as  for  Helicon,  where 
thefe  godefles  refide,  I  believe  you  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  nor,  when 
a  boy,  did  you  ever  dwell  there ;  in  fuch  a  one  as  you,  even  to  mention  their 
names  would  be  impiety ;  they  would  not  deign  to  appear  before  fo  dirty, 
fo  uncouth  a  Ihepherd  as  thou  art,  with  fo  much  * * * §  fun  upon  thee.  By  Li- 
banitis,  (for  I  muft  fwear  a  vulgar  oath  when  I  am  talking  with  you,)  I  am 
fure  the  Mufes  would  never  come  near  you,  but  inftead  of  giving  you  lau:\  1, 
would  rather  whip  you  with  myrtle  twigs,  or  leaves  of  mallow,  left  their 
+  Holmeus  and  Hippocrene,  fhould  be  polluted  by  fuch  unhallowed  lips  as 

thine. 

But,  bold  and  impudent  as  you  are,  you  can  never  dare  to  affert  that  you 
are  a  fcholar,  that  you  ever  cultivated  an  intimacy  with  books,  that  fuch  a 
one  was  your  matter,  or  fuch  a  man  your  fchool-fellow :  all  that  you  can  lay 
is,  that  you  muft  be  learned,  becaufe  you  have  got  fo  many  books  :  but, 
fuppofe  you  have  all  the  works  of  Demofthenes,  with  his  Thucydides,  eight 
times  tranfcribed  in  his  own  hand,  fuppofe  you  have  all  that  §  Sylla  lent 
from  Athens  into  Italy,  what  additional  learning  can  you  acquire  from 
thence  ?  Suppofe  you  lay  them  under  you,  and  fleep  upon  them,  or  tye  them 
to  your  gown,  and  carry  them  about  with  you,  what  will  you  be  the  better 
for  it  ?  A  monkey,  as  the  proverb  fays,  is  ftill  a  monkey,  with  all  his 
golden  ornaments  about  him.  You  have,  for  ever,  indeed,  a  book  in  your 
hand,  and  are  perpetually  poring  over  it,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  you  know 
not  what  you  read,  and  are  like  the  als  fhaking  his  cars  at  the  lyre  ;  if  books 
could  make  their  matter  learned,  how  valuable  would  be  the  pofleffion  of 
them,  the  happy  lot  of  you  rich  men  only  !  who  thus  might  purchafe  wif- 
dom,  and  fo  far  excel  us  who  are  poor  and  needy  !  who  in  this  cafe  could 
contend  in  erudition  with  the  bookfellers,  who  polfcfs  and  fell  fo  many  vo¬ 
lumes?  and  yet,  on  examination,  they  will  be  found  not  much  more  learned 

*  Sun ,  ££>V.3  Gr.  notoov  top  'hMov  ru  cotpcih  E/xpowom  ;  a  mere  ruftic  labourer,  working 
naked  in  the  fun,  like  a  common  Have. 

f  Liba?iitis .]  Venus.  So  called  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  heron  mount  Libanus.  See  a 
further  explanation  of  this  in  Lucian’s  treatife  on  the  Syrian  Goddefs. 

j  Holmeus  and  Hippocrene.]  Fountains  near  mount  ParnalTus.  See  the  beginning  of  Flehod’s 
Theogony. 

§  Sylla.]  The  famous  Roman  general,  who  carried  to  Rome  the  large  library  of  ApeIlio>, 
wherein  were  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  Theophrafius,  and  many  other  eminent  writers.  See 
Plutarch’s  life  of  Sylla. 
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than  j'ourfelf,  but  mere  barbarians  in  literature,  and  equally  deficient  in 
knowlege  and  underftanding,  as  it  is  moft  probable  thofe  will  always  be, 
who  know  not  good  from  evil :  and  yet  you,  perhaps,  have  only  bought 
two  or  three  books  from  them,  which  they  are  handling  day  and  night,  and, 
confequently,  mud  be  much  more  learned  than  you. 

For  what  reafon,  then,  can  you  poffibly  buy  them,  unlefs  you  think  that 
the  very  cafes  that  contain  the  writings  of  fo  many  celebrated  ancients  muff 
infpire  learning?  But  anfwer  me,  I  beg,  or,  if  you  cannot  do  that,  give  me 
a  nod,  or  ffiake  of  the  head,  to  fignify  your  affent  or  diffent  to  what  I  fhall 
afk  you  :  Do  you  really  think,  if  a  man  who  knew  nothing  of  the  flute,  was 
to  purchaie  that  which  *  Ifmenias,  or  -j-  Timotheus  had,  and  which  he  gave 
fcven  talents  for  at  Corinth,  that  he  would  immediately  be  able  to  play  well 
upon,  and  fing  to  it,  or  that,  rather,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pofleflion  of  it 
would  be  of  no  fervice  to  him  who  was  not  /killed  in  the  art  beforehand? 
that  fhakeof  the  head  acknowleges  the  latter  :  neither,  if  he  had  never  learn- 
ed,  would  he  fing,  though  he  had  got  the  pipe  of  Marfyas  or  Olympus. 
Had  a  man  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  was  not  a  J  Philodletes 
could  he  make  ufe  of  them,  or,  if  he  did,  could  he  ever  hit  the  mark,  would 
he  perform  the  office  of  a  /kilful  archer?  what  fay  you  ?  you  ffiake  your 
head  at  this  alfo.  In  like  manner,  were  he  who  knows  nothing  of  piloting 
to  purchafe  the  moft  beautiful  vefiel,  and  fit  it  out,  with  everything,  both 

ufeful  and  ornamental ;  or,  were  he,  who  is  equally  un/killed  in  riding,  to 

_  • 

buy  §  a  Kappaphorian,  a  Median,  or  a  ||  Thefialian  fteed,  would  either  of 
thefe,  not  knowing  how  to  make  ufe  of  what  they  had,  be  ever  the  better 

*  Ifmenias*]  A  famous  player  on  the  flute,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  and  other 
ancient  writers. 

t  Timotheus .]  For  an  account  of  this  famous  mufician,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Burney’s  moil  excellent  and  entertaining  Hidory  of  Mu  fie  ;  where  he  will  likewife  meet  with 
fome  am u fing  particulars,  with  regard  to  Marfyas  and  Olympus. 

I  A  PhiloHctes .]  Hercules,  we  are  told,  at  his  death  on  mount  Hyllus,  bequeathed  to  Phi- 
lo&etes,  as  a  tellimony  ot  his  cfleem,  his  bow  and  arrows:  without  the  pofleflion  of  thefe,  the 
Greeks  were  informed  by  an  oracle,  that  Troy  could  never  he  conquered  On  this  fubjedl  was 
formed  the  Phiiotf  etes  of  Sophocles.  See  my  tranflation  of  Sophocles,  and  the  notes  on  Philo&etes. 

§  A  Kappaphonan%~\  Gr.  Kuinrapopoy,  i,  e.  a  horfe  marked  with  a  kappa  or  K,  burned 

in  on  the  thigh  :  horfes  thus  marked  were  counted  the  mod  valuable:  the  Median  mares  were 
like  wife  in  high  eftet-m. 

II  TbeJJalian .]  Gr.  Ktmvp&w,  de  ftirpe  Centauri.  The  Centaurs  inhabited  the  mountains 
m  the  neighbourhood  ot  Theflaly.  The  dory  of  the  Centaurs  is  well  known  ;  their  fuppofed 
defendants  mud,  doubtlefs,  have  been  creatures  of  extraordinary  merit. 
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for  it  ?  certainly  no  ;  your  nod  affents  to  it :  grant  me  then  this  -alfo,  when  a 
man,  illiterate  like  you,  buys  a  number  of  books,  is  it  not  only  laughing  at 
himfelf,  and  publifhing  his  own  ignorance  and  incapacity  ?  why  won’t 
you  nod  at  this?  the  thing  is  equally  clear,  and  every  ftander-by  will  cry 
out  in  the  ufual  ftyle,  *  what  has  a  dog  to  do  with  a  bath  ! 

Not  long  ago,  there  was  a  rich  man  in  Afia,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  both  his  feet,  which,  in  a  journey  through  the  fnow,  were  eat  off  by 
exceflive  cold  weather.  Such  was  his  miferable  condition,  which  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  relieve,  by  getting  a  pair  of  wooden  ones,  which  were  fattened  on 
to  his  legs,  though  he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  obliged  to  be  carried  about 
by  his  fervants;  and  yet  he  was  always  ridiculous  enough  to  be  purchafing 
new  and  coftly  fhoes,  and  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  have  the  fineft  wooden 
feet  he  could  procure.  And  are  not  you  doing  the  very  fame  thing,  who 
have  a  lame  and  wooden  mind,  and  yet  are  conftantly  putting  it  into  golden 
fandals,  which  fcarce  any  one,  whofe  feet  are  ever  fo  well,  can  make  fliift 

to  walk  in  ? 

As,  I  doubt  not,  but  amongft  your  numerous  volumes,  you  have  bought 
a  Homer,  let  fomebody,  I  defire,  take  the  fecond  book  and  read  it  to  you, 
(for,  as  to  the  reft,  they  are  nothing  to  you,  and  you  need  not  look  into 
them,)  there  you  will  find  the  defeription  of  a  -j~  ridiculous,  poor,  diftorted 
fellow,  haranguing  the  people.  Now,  would  this  fame  Therfites,  think 
you,  if  he  were  to  put  on  the  armour  of  Achilles,  become  immediately 
valiant  and  beautiful ;  would  he  tinge  the  Trojan  rivers  with  blood,  flay  Ly- 
caon  and  J  Afteropasus,  who  was  not  able  to  wield  Achilles’s  fpear,  and  af¬ 
terwards  deftroy  Hedtor  himfelf?  you  never  can  fuppofe  it.  Would  he 
not  rather  be  laughed  at,  when  he  was  feen  limping  under  the  Ihield,  finking 
down  beneath  the  weight  of  the  helmet,  rolling  about  his  goggle  eyes,  railing 
up  the  breaft-plate  with  his  crooked  flioulders,  and  dragging  his  heavy  boots 

*  What  has  a  dog)  fee.]  Gr.  T*  Koitov  uvn  *}  (3ot\etvuv, 

f  A  ridiculous ,  £sV.]  Alluding  to  the  character  of  Therfites,  as  drawn  by  Homer  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  book  of  the  Iliad. 

Loquacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  tongue, 

Aw’d  by  no  fliame,  by  no  refpeft  controul’d, 

Jn  fcandals  bufy,  in  reproaches  bold  ; 

With  witty  malice,  ftudious  to  defame. 

Scorn  all  his  joy,  and  laughter  all  His  aim. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  ii.  1.  256. 

%  AJleropaus .]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  <J>.  1.  34  and  119. 
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along,  to  the  utter  difgrace,  both  of  the  owner  of  the  arms,  and  the  maker 
of  them  ? 

And  do  not  you  think  you  mu  ft  look  full  as  ridiculous  with  a  fine  book  in 
your  hand,  bound  in  purple,  with  golden  bofles,  reading  it  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner  as,  by  your  barbarous  pronunciation,  utterly  to  fpoil  and  difguife  it,, 
whilft  every  fcholar  laughs  at  you,  and  only  the  flatterers  who  are  with  you 
commend,  and  even  they  turn  to  one  another,  and  make  game  of  you  be¬ 
hind  your  back  ? 

And  here,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  once  at  the  Pythian  games:  a 
certain  Tarentine,  whofe  name  was  Evangelus,  a  man  of  no  mean  birth,  had 
fet  his  heart  on  gaining  a  vidtory  there  :  as  he  was  not  by  nature  formed 
either  for  ftrength  or  fwiftnefs.  he  foon  perceived  that  a  conteft  in  the  Pa^ 
lseftra,  was  what  his  abilities  were  by  no  means  equal  to,  but  thought  he 
could  excel  in  finging  and  playing  on  the  harp;  a  belief  which  he  had  been 
perfuaded  into,  by  forne  *  rafcally  friends,  who,  whenever  he  but  touched 
the  firings,  were  moft  lavifh  in  their  encomiums  on  him.  He  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Delphos,  therefore,  in  great  fplendour,  with  a  crown  of  laurel, 
all  covered  with  gold,  and  emeralds  fprouting  from  it,  reprefenting  the  ber¬ 
ries,  and  almoft  as  large;  his  harp  truly  admirable,  both  for  its  richnefs  and 
beauty,  was  all  of  folid  gold,  adorned  with  gems,  and  precious  ftones,  with 
the  figures  of  Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  the  Mufes  wrought  upon  it:  the  fpec- 
tators  gazed  and  wondered. 

At  length,  when  the  day  of  trial  came  on,  three  candidates  appeared,  of 
which,  Evangelus  (for  fo  the  lots  had  determined,)  was  fecond  to  perform  : 
after  Thefpis  the  Theban,  who  had  acquitted  himfelf  with  fome  reputation, 
he  entered  the  lifts,  covered  with  gold,  emeralds,  beryls,  and  other  jewels, 
which  fet  off  the  beauty  of  his  purple  garment  :  this  ftruck  the  whole  aflem- 
bly  with  aftonifhment,  and  raifed  their  expectations  of  his  performance  ; 
when  lo,  as  foon  as  he  began  to  play  and  fing,  his  fir  ft  ftroke  was  diflonant 
and  inharmonious,  and  he  broke  three  chords  at  once,  by  his  violent  blows 
on  the  harp,  and  then  fung  fomething  fo  harfh  and  'f  unmufe-like,  that  the 
fpeCtators  immediately  fell  a-laughing,  and  the  judges  refenting  the  man’s 
ignorance  and  audacity,  commanded  him  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  theatre. 

*  Rafcally.]  Gr.  KaietfaTuy. 

-j-  Vnmufe-Uke .]  Gr.  anopucroy  n .  The  Engl hh  word  I  have  adopted,  is,  I  believe,  ufed  by 
Lord  Shaftcfbury. 

Thus 
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Thus  did  the  golden  Evangelus  make  a  mo  ft  ridiculous  figure,  dragged 
through  the  crowd,  with  wounded  legs,  and  picking  up  the  lcattercd  rem¬ 
nants  of  his  fine  harp,  that  was  difeiplined  as  well  as  himfelf.  A  little  after 
him,  appeared  one  Eumelus,  an  Elian,  who  brought  an  old  harp,  with 
wooden  pegs  to  it ;  his  garments  and  crown  together,  were  fcarce  worth  ten 
drachmas  :  as  he  played,  notwithftanding,  and  fung  admirably,  he  gained 
the  victory  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He  laughed  at  Evangelus,  who  was  fa 
happy  in  his  fine  harp  and  jewels,  and  thus,  they  fay,  attacked  him,  “Y ou» 
Evangelus,  were  crowned  with  a  golden  laurel,  bccaufe  you  were  rich  ;  ly 
with  a  common  Delphic  one,  becaufe  I  was  poor ;  and  yet  all  you  have  got 
by  your  finery  is,  that  no  body  pities  your  ill  fuccefs,  but  you  are  left  to  go 
off  with  the  contempt  and  hatred  of  all,  for  your  ridiculous  pomp  and 
luxury/' 

This  Evangelus,  my  good  friend,  refemblcs  you  exadtly,  for  you  never 
mind  being  laughed  at  by  the  fpeftators. 

And  now,  a-propos,  I  will  tell  you  an  old  Lefbian  ftory.  When  the 
Thracian  women  tore  Orpheus  in  pieces,  his  head,  they  tell  us,  floated  on 
his  lyre  down  the  Hebrus  into  the  bay  of  Mela,  finging  a  melancholy  dirge, 
which  the  lyre,  as  the  wind  fwelled  its  chords,  accompanied,  and  in  this 
manner  drove  toLefbos,  where  the  natives  buried  the  head,  in  the  place  where 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  now  (lands.  The  lyre  was  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  it  remained  there  for  a  long  time  :  fome  while  after,  Neanthus, 
the  fon  of  king  Pittacus,  having  heard  that  this  fame  lyre  could,  though 
Orpheus  was  dead,  move,  like  him,  plants,  (tones,  and  animals,  and  even, 
when  nobody  touched  it,  fend  forth  moll  delightful  founds,  refolved  to 

4 

get  poffeflion  of  it,  and  accordingly  bribed  the  priefts  with  a  large  funi  of 
money  to  (teal  it  out  of  the  temple  for  him.  When  he  had  got  this  inva¬ 
luable  treafure,  not  thinking  it  fafe  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the  public  city,  he 
put  it  in  his  bofom,  went  out  by  night  into  a  private  place  at  fome  diftance, 
and  there  the  young  man,  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  mufic,  began  to 
(trike  the  chords,  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  his  lyre  would  yield  fuch  divine 
founds  as  mull  charm  every  ear,  and  that  he  fhould  be  the  heir  of  Orpheus; 
when  behold  !  a  multitude  of  dogs,  for  there  were  many  of  them  in  that 
neighbourhood,  attracted  by  the  noife,  got  together,  and  *  tore  him  in 

pieces : 

*  Tore  him ,  £sV»]  Lucian’s  ftory  of  Neanthus  being  torn  to  pieces  for  his  bad  mufic,  puts 
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pieces:  thus,  and  thus  only  did  he  refemble  Orpheus ;  a  melancholy  proof 
that  it  was  not  the  lyre  which  was  fo  perfuafive,  but  the  art  and  (kill  of  the 
matter  who  played  on  it,  and  which  he  inherited  from  his  *  mother ;  the  in- 
firument  itfelf  was  no  better  than  thofe  of  others. 

But  why  need  I  talk  to  you  of  Orpheus  and  Neanthus,  when  in  our  own 
times  there  lived  (and  perhaps  ftill  lives),  a  man  who  gave  three  thoufand 
drachmas  for  the  earthen  lamp  that  belonged  to  Epidtetus  the  Stoic,,  fatis- 
fied,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  read  every  night  by  that  lamp,  he  fliould  inherit 
his  wifdom,  and  foon  become  a  rival  of  that  admirable  old  phiiofopher. 

Another,  but  a  few  days  ago,  bought,  for  a  talent,  the  ftaff  of  -f*  Pere- 
grinus,  which  he  left  behind  him  when  he  leaped  into  the  fire :  this  ho 
keeps  by  him,  and  fliews  about,  as  the  %  Tegseans  the  fkin  of  the  Caledonian 
boar,  the  Thebans  the  bones  of  §  Geryon,  or  the  ^Egyptians  the  hairs  of 
||  Ifis.  The  matter,  in  the  mean  time,  of  this  wonderful  treafure  is  fupe- 
rior  even  to  you  in  impudence  and  ignorance  :  you  both  deferve  the  ftaff  up¬ 
on  your  fhoulders. 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant  is  faid  to  have  wrote  feveral  tragedies,  all  poor  and 
miferable  fluff,  which  poor  ^  Philoxenus  was  feverely  punilhed  for  laughing 
at,  and  hearing  that  he  had  been  ridiculed  on  account  of  them,  he  purchafed 
the  tablets  which  iEfchylus  ufed  to  write  in,  not  doubting  but  that  from 
that  time  forth  he  fhould  be  infpired  with  the  true  poetical  fury;  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  after  the  pofieffion  of  them,  he  wrote  ftill  worfe  than  ever  ;  wit- 
nefs  his  Doric  ode  that  begins,  “  Then  came  the  wife  of  Dionyfius,”.  and 


us  in  mind  of  a  fimilar  paflage  in  Shakfpeare’s  Julius  Caefar,  where  the  mob  in  purfuit  of  China- 
the  confpirator,  light  by  mi  flake  on  the  other  Cinna,  who,  to  fave  himfelf,  cries  out,  “  I 
am  Cinna  the  poet,”  and  one  of  them  humoroufly  replies,  “  O  tear  him  to  pieces  for  his  bad 
verfes  ” 

*  His  mother Orpheus  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Ton  of  the  mufe  Calliope. 

-j-  Percgrinus .]  See  Lucian’s  Death  of  Peregrinus. 

%  The  Tegceans .]  Tegcea,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  for  the  exploits  of  the  Caledonian 
boar,  killed  by  Meleager,  whofe  flory  is  fo  finely  told  by  Ovid.  Paufanias,  in  his  Arcad.  con¬ 
firms  the  aflertion  of  Lucian,  and  tells  us  very  gravely,  that  the  fkin  of  the  Caledonian  boar  is 
ftill  there,  though  the  hair  is  off,  and  the  fkin  dried  up  by  time. 

§  Geryon  ]  The  famous  giant  with  three  bodies,  {lain  by  Hercules. 

y  The  great  ./Egyptian  divinity,  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  wife  of  Oliris* 

I  would  give  my  readers  the  whole  hiflory  of  this  goddefs,  her  worfhip,  &c.  but  as  it  would 
take  up  two  or  three  hundred  pages,  which  is  more  than  I  have  to  fpare,  1  hope  they  will  ex- 
cufe  me  the  quotation. 

4-  Philoxenus .]  The  flory  of  Philoxenus  is  told  at  large  by  Diodorus  Sicul.  book  xv. 

his 
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Ms  ditty  of  €C  Alas  how  charming  a  partner  have  I  loft!”  (for  thefe  were 
written  in  the  tablets),  and  that  piece  of  his,  where  he  fays,  <c  FooJilh  mor¬ 
tals  deceive  themfelves,”  which,  indeed,  he  feems  to  have  levelled  at  you, 
and  for  this  alone  his  tablets  deferve  gilding. 

What  you  can  hope  to  get  from  books  I  cannot  conceive,  and  yet  you 
are  always  poring  over  them  for  ever,  tying,  binding,  oiling,  and  cafing 
and  preferving  them  with  cedar  and  faffron,  as  if  you  could  reap  any  advan¬ 
tage  from  them ;  or  as  if  books  could  teach  you  to  be  eloquent,  though  you 
are  ftill  as  mute  as  a  fifti :  as  to  your  life,  it  is  to  the  laft  degree  impious  and 
abominable,  and  if  books  make  you  what  you  are,  they  are  furely  of  all 
things  what  you  fhould  never  come  near. 

There  are  but  two  things  which  a  man  can  learn  from  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancients,  to  fpeak  and  to  do  what  is  right,  to  be  ambitious  of  good  and  fly 
from  evil ;  and  if  we  gain  neither  of  thefe,  what  ufe  can  books  be  of,  but  to 
find  employment  for  mice,  afford  a  habitation  for  moths,  or  get  poor  fer- 
vants  beat  for  not  taking  care  of  them  ? 

How  afhamed  muft  you  be  if  any  one,  feeing  a  book  in  your  hand,  (for 
you  always  have  one),  fhouid  afk  you  what  orator,  poet,  or  hiftorian  it  is ! 
this,  as  you  know  the  title,  you  are  able,  perhaps,  to  anfvver,  but  when  the 
difeourfe  goes  on,  as  it  generally  does  in  thefe  cafes,  and  he  begins  to  praife 
or  find  fault  with  any  paffage,  then,  as  you  know  nothing  about  it,  you 
have  nothing  to  fay  ;  on  fuch  an  occafion  do  not  you  wifh  the  earth  would 
open  and  fwallow  you  up,  rather  than  thus  be  caught  carrying  a  book  about 
like  Bellerophon  ? 

When  Demetrius  the  Cynic,  feeing  an  illiterate  fellow  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  and  reading  that  beautiful  paffage  of  the  -f  Bacchse  of  Euripides, 
where  the  meffenger  recounts  the  ftovy  of  Pentheus  and  Agave,  he  fnatched 
it  out  of  his  hand,  and  tore  it  pieces,  faying,  “  It  is  better  for  Pentheus  to 
be  deftroyed  at  once  by  me,  than  to  be  perpetually  torn  in  pieces  by  you.” 
* ‘Often  have  I  caft  about  in  my  mind  for  a  reafon,  but  never  could  yet  find 

f  Baccbce.]  See  the  Bacchse  of  Euripides,  1.  1041. 

j  Often  have  I,  £sV.]  The  reader  cannot  but  obferve  that  in  this  little  tradt  there  is  too 
much  redundancy  and  repetition  of  the  fame  fentiments,  a  fault  which  Lucian  is  fometimes 
guilty  of;  but  if  an  author  will  repeat,  the  tranflator  is  bound  in  honour  to  repeat  after  him  :  the 
great  lord  Chefterfield,  however,  has  done  the  fame;  if  the  repetitions  were  taken  out,  his  four 
volumes  of  letters  to  his  Ion  might  be  reduced  to  two. 


one, 
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one,  why  you  fhould  be  perpetually  buying  books;  for,  as  totheufe  or  fer- 
vice  it  could  be  of,  nobody,  who  had  the  leaft  knowlege  of  you,  could  ever 
perceive  or  imagine  it,  more  than  a  comb  would  be  to  a  bald  man,  a  looking- 
glafs  to  a  blind,  a  flute  to  a  deaf  one,  a  plough  to  a  pilot,  an  oar  to  a  huf- 
bandman,  or  a  miftrefs  to  an  eunuch;  it  is  merely  the  oflentation  of  afflu¬ 
ence,  and  to  fhew  that  you  have  enough  to  throw  away  even  upon  what  is 
unneceflary  ;  though  even  I,  who  am  an  illiterate  *  Syrian,  very  well  know, 
that  if  you  had  not  crept  fraudulently  into  the  old  man's  will,  you  mu  ft  have 

flarved  by  this  time,  or  fold  your  library  by  auftion. 

% 

Bur,  after  all,  perhaps  you  were  perfuaded  into  it  by  your  flatterers,  who 
made  you  believe  that  you  were  not  only  handfome  and  agreeable,  but  a  mofl: 
learned  man,  an  orator,  and  hiflorian  :  you  buy  books  therefore  to  keep  up 
the  character  they  have  given  you  :  you  recite  before  them,  they  fay,  at 
table,  whilft  they,  like  fo  many  thirfty  frogs,  croak  out  your  praifes,  and 
cannot  drink  till  they  burft  with  acclamations  ;  it  is  no  wonder  you  are  -f-  led 
by  the  nofe,  and  believe  every  thing  they  fay,  when,  not  long  ago,  they 
perfuaded  you  that  you  were  like  the  j  emperor  ;  and  before  you,  we  know, 
there  was  a  falfc  §  Alexander,  a  fham  ||  Philip,  and,  in  the  memory  of  our 
fathers,  a  pretended  4- Nero,  and  many  other  impoftors  of  the  fame  kind  ; 
nor  fhould  I  be  furprifed  if  fuch  a  fooljfli  illiterate  fellow  as  you  fhould  bend 
his  neck  on  one  fide,  and  mimic  the  walk  and  habit  of  him  whom,  as  you 

flatter  yourfelf,  you  fo  nearly  refemble ;  when  even  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  a  man 

% 

*  Syrian.']  Lucian,  we  may  obferve,  is  always  reminding  us  of  his  being  a  Syrian  :  as  the 
Greeks  looked  on  all  but  themfelves  at  Barbarians,  his  birth,  he  knew,  would  frequently  be 
thrown  in  his  teeth,  as  a  reproach  upon  him,  he  was  refolved,  therefore,  to  be  beforehand 
with  them  ;  this  fpecies  of  felf-abufe  is  generally  a  mark  of  vanity,  a  weaknefs  which  men  of 
wit  and  genius  are  feldom  free  fronu  In  Swift’s  verfes  on  hit  own  death,  we  meet  with  a  great 
deal  of  this,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  part6  of  his  works. 

t  Led  by  the  nofe.]  Greek  giro?  1*ke aQca,  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Englilh  idiom  in  this 
pTirafe  aniwers  exa&ly  to  the  Greek. 

+  The  emperor*]  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  was  a  man  of  erudition,  and  the  patron  of  polite  li¬ 
terature. 

§  Ti  falfc  Alexander .]  The  young  man,  whom  Juflin  calls  fortis  extreme  juvenis,  who  un¬ 
der  pretence  of  being  the  fon  of  Antiochus  Epiphaoes,  demanded  of  Demetrius  Soter  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  as  his  inheritance,  and  went  to  war  with  him  for  it.  See  Judin,  c.  xxxv. 

y  Sham  Philip.]  Adramyttenus  Andrifcus,  quern  in  fullonio  natum,  as  Ammianus  Marcel. 
teKs  us,  fortuna  mutabilisad  Pfeudo-Philippi  nomen  evexit.  See  Ammian,  book  xiv.  c.  19.  Vel¬ 
leius  Paterculus  fays,  regium  nomen  animo  quoque  regio  implevit. 

4-  Kero.]  Cafaubon,  in  his  notes  on  the  life  of  Nero  by  Suetonius,  fpeaks  of  three  impoftors 
ivho  had  aflumed  that  name. 


in 
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in  all  other  refpedts  truly  admirable,  was  fo  corrupted  by  flatterers  as  to  im¬ 
agine  himfelf  the  very  picture  of' Alexander,  though  they  were  in  reality  as 
far  from  one  another  as  the  moft  diftant  *  notes  in  mufic  can  poffibly  be  ;  for 
I  have  feen  a  drawing  of  Pyrrhus :  and  yet  he  imagined  himielf  the  exadt 
copy  of  Alexander;  thus  far  I  have  injured  him  by  comparing  him  to  you  : 
but  with  regard  to  the  following  circum fiance,  the  likcnefs  will  hold  good. 
When  Pyrrhus  had  once  brought  himfelf  to  believe  this,  there  was  not  a 
creature  about  him  but  readily  acceded  to  his  opinion,  and  enflamcd  the 
diftemper,  till  an  old  woman  of  Larifla  cured  him  of  it  ;  for,  as  he  was  one 

day  (hewing  her  the  pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Caflander, 
and  feveral  other  great  men,  he  afked  her  who  he  was  molt  like,  not  doubt¬ 
ing  but  that  (he  would  anfwer  Alexander;  when,  after  confidering  a  good 
while,  (he  replied,  he  was  extremely  like  Batrachion,  the  cook  :  and  the 
truth  was,  fuch  a  man  did  actually  live  in  the  city  at  that  time,  whom 
Pyrrhus  greatly  refembled.  I  will  not  fay  which  of  your  parafltes  you 
are  moft  like,  but  this  I  know,  that  every  body  thinks  you  mad  for  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  image  of  a  ^  certain  perfon  :  you  mnfl  be  a  bad  judge  of 
likenefles,  indeed,  to  give  credit  to  flatterers  in  this  point;  but  to  be  feri- 
ous,  I  know  your  true  reafon  well  enough,  though  I  was  too  lazy  to  men¬ 
tion  it  before;  it  is  this;  you  wifely  reflected,  and  from  thence  have  formed 
no  little  expectations,  that  the  emperor  is  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  holds  learning 
in  the  greatefl  efteem ;  you  thought,  therefore,  no  doubt,  that  if  he  heard 
you  had  bought  a  great  number  of  books,  you  might  foon  hope  to  get  every 
thing  you  plea  fed  of  him. 

And  can  you  fuppofe  him  fo  intoxicated  with  J  mandragora,  as  when  he 
hears  this  of  you,  that  he  is  not  at  the  fame  time  acquainted  with 
your  manner  of  living,  your  daily  revels,  and  your  nightly  debauches  ?  Do 
not  you  know  that  kings  have  many  eyes  and  many  ears,  and  that  your  ac¬ 
tions  are  fo  very  open  that  even  the  deaf  and  blind  are  no  ftrangers  to  them  ; 


*  Notes. ]  Greek,  hakevnetauv  to  irpuypct.  See  Burney’s  Hiftory  of  Mufic. 

•j*  Certain  perjon.]  The  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  as  before  alluded  to. 

+  Mandragora .]  Or  mandrake,  a  plant  of  a  ftrong  narcotic  quality,  probably  in  frequent  ufe 
amongft  the  ancients,  who,  perhaps,  took  it  as  the  modern  Turks  do  opium,  the  effects  of 
which  are  fimilar,  as  it  produces  a  kind  of  druakennefs  and  Hupidity.  Our  great  dram  atilt  men¬ 
tions  it  as  a  foporific, 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 

Nor  all  the  drowfy  fyrups  of  the  Eaft, 

Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 

Which  thou  owedft  yefterday.  See  Shakfpea re’s  Othello. 

if 
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if  you  but  open  your  mouth,  or  go  into  the  bath,  nay  even  if  your  fervants 
do  it,  are  not  all  your  nodturnal  fports  quickly  difcovered  ?  If  any  of  your 
fools,  your  fullers,  or  your  parafites,  fhould  put  on  the  lion’s  fkin,  and  walk 
about  with  a  club,  do  you  think  he  would  be  taken  for  Hercules,  when 
there  are  hundreds  that  can  detect  him,  that  know  his  voice,  gefture,  and 
habit,  and  have  feen  the  wafhes  and  paints  you  difguife  yourfelves  with? 
It  is  eafier,  as  the  proverb  fays,  to  hide  five  elephants  under  your  arm, 
than  to  conceal  one  *  parafite  :  when  it  is  fo  difficult  a  tafk  to  hide  the  afs 
under  the  lion’s  fkin,  why  will  you  attempt  to  fculk  behind  your  books?  it 
is  indeed  to  no  purpofe;  there  are  marks  enough  to  betray  you;  you  feem 
not  tb  know  what  above  all  it  is  ncceflary  for  you  to  be  acquainted  with, 
that  your  reputation  muft  depend  on  yourfelf  and  your  own  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  and  not  on  your  booklellers ;  and  yet  you  call  in  the  evidence  of  At- 
ticus  and  Callinus,  who,  in  due  time,  will  not  fail  to  ruin  you:  and  even 
now,  if  you  were  in  your  fenfes,  you  would  fell  all  your  books  to  fome  man 
of  learning,  together  with  your  new-built  houfe,  and  pay  your  J  brokers 
fome  part  at  leaft  of  what  you  owe  them. 

You  have  two  leading  paffions,  one  for  buying  dear  books,  and  the  other 
for  purchafing  young  flaves  and  parafites;  it  is  impoffible  with  your  fmall 
fortune  to  indulge  them  both;  a  little  good  advice  in  this  .cafe  may  be  of  the 
utmoft  fervice  to  you  let  me  perfuade  you  to  quit  that  folly,  which  does 
not  at  ail  become  you,  and  apply  yourfelf  entirely  to  the  other;  inftead  of 
flaves  and  fycophants  purchafe,  if  ever  fo  dear,  freemen,  who  will  not,  like 
common  fervants,  tell  every  thing  that  happens  after  your  debauches,  as  the 
harlot  did  the  other  day,  who  difcovered  certain  iniquitous  pradtices,  and 
brought  proofs  and  witnefles  of  it.  Keep  your  money,  my  good  friend,  for 
this  purpofe,  that  you  may  henceforth  play  the  fool  in  fafety ;  never  truft 
thofe  now  about  you ;  for  the  dog  that  is  ufed  §  to  gnaw  carrion  will  never 
leave  it  off. 

*  Parafite .]  Greek,  Mta&ov,  cinasdum.— The  tranilation  is  not  finally  juft,  but  the  reafon  ia 
obvious. 

J  Brokers.']  Greek,  a,vfya7ro$oKonri)\9tst  a  word  which  it  is  not  at  prefent  very  eafy  to  afeertain  the 
true  andexaft  ufeof;  the  Latin  interpreter  tranflates  it  mangonibus.  The  moll  natural  fenfe, 
and  moft  agreeable  to  the  context  is  that  which  I  have  adopted,  of  a  broker,  or  fadlor,  a  perfon 
appointed  to  buy  and  fell,  and  dobufmefs  for  his  principal. 

^  *To gnaw."]  Greek,  o-Kvrorpccytiji ,  corium  rodere. 

Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  abfterrebitur  unffo.  Hor,  lib.  ii.  Sat.  5.  1.  83. 

As 
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As  to  ceafing  to  buy  books,  nothing  can  be  more  eafy ;  you  are  learned 
enough  already,  and  have  wifdom  fufficient;  have  all  the  ancients  at  your 
tongue’s  end;  are  a  complete  m  after  ofhiftory;  know  every  Attic  word, 
with  all  the  arts  of  fpeech,  its  beauties,  ‘and  its  faults  ;  by  the  multitude  of 
books  you  have  purchafed,  you  mud,  no  doubt,,  have  attained  to  perfection 
in  every  fcience:  but  may  I  afk  you  (for  as  you  are  fo  fond  of  being  laughed 
at,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  I  fhould  not  laugh  at  you  as  well  as  other  people), 

tell  me  then,  amongft  all  your  books,  which  are  you  fondeft  of,  Piaro  or 
Antifthenes,  Hipponax  or  Antilochus  ?  Or,  perhaps,  you  defpife  rhefe,  and 
read  none  but  orators  ;  have  you  ftudied  * * * §  AEfchines’s  oration  again  ft  Timar- 
chus  ?  But  you  know,  I  fuppofe,  all  thefe  by  heart ;  Have  you  read  alfo 
^  Eupolis  and  Ariftophanes  ?  Are  you  matter  of  the  J  Baptae,  did  nothing 
in  them  affeCt  you  particularly,  or  make  you  blufh  when  you  applied  it  to 
yourfelf  ?  When  do  you  ftudy  them  moft  ?  in  the  day  time,  when  nobody,  I 
believe,  ever  faw  you,  or  in  the  night  before  your  other  employments  ?  Leave 
your  books  then,  and  mind  your  bufinefs,  not  forgetting  the  Phaedra  of 
Euripides,  where  flie  fays, 

§  Nor  fear  the  horrors  of  the  confcious  night. 

Or  the  dread  voice,  that  from  the  fpeaking  walls. 


Awaking  guilt 


But  if,  after  all,  you  are  refolved  to  perfift  in  this  folly,  away  with  you  ; 
go,  purchafe  books,  lock  them  up,  and  glory  in  the  pofieflion  of  them  ; 
this  is  fufficient  for  you  but  never  touch  or  read  them,  never  quote  any  of 
the  ancient  orators  or  poets  who  have  done  you  no  harm.  I  know  my  jefts 
are  all  thrown  away  upon  you,  and  that  I  am  endeavouring,  as  the  proverb 
fays.  To  ||  wafh  a  black-moor  white.  You  will  flill  buy  books,  flill  make 


*  JEfehincs's.’]  In  this  oration,  which  is  flill  extant,  the  reader  will  find  Lucian’s  reafon  for 
pointing  out  that  particular  part  of  iEfchines’s  works,  to  his  Illiterate  Hook- Hun  ter. 

jr  Eupolis .]  A  famous  comic  poet,  mentioned  by  Horace  and  others,  whole  works  are  not 
come  down  to  us. 


J  Bapta .]  The  name  of  one  of  Eupolis’s  comedies,  probably  the  priefts  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 

Cecropiam  foliti  Bapta.*  lafi'are  Cotytto.  Sat.  ii.  v.  92. 

If  the  reader  is  defirous  of  being  farther  acquainted  with  them,  I  would  refer  him  to  the  paf- 
fage,  and  the  notes  upon  it. 

§  Nor  fear,  &c  ]  See  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  1.  4. 1 7- 

|i  fFaJb)  tsV.]  Gr.  c-fAwiv,  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  Englifh  expreffion  anfwers  ex¬ 

actly  and  literally  to  that  of  the  Greek. 


VOL.  II. 
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no  ufe  of  them,  and  (till  be  laughed  at  by  men  of  letters,  who  value  them 
not  for  their  external  beauty,  or  for  what  they  coft,  but  for  the  merit  and 
genius  of  the  writer.  And  yet,  you  think,  that  your  ignorance  muft  be 
concealed,  and  that  men  will  have  a  high  opinion  of  you,  from  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  your  books  ;  not  perceiving,  that  in  this  you  refemble  thofe  un- 
Ikilful  p.hyficians,  who  have  fine  ivory  chefts  for  their  medicines,  *  cupping 
inftruments  made  of  filver,  and  launcets  tipped  with  gold,  though  they  do 

not  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  ;  whilft  an  underftanding  man,  with  a 

♦ 

rufty  cafe  of  inftruments,  ftiall  take  out  a  fharp  launcet,  and  cure  the  patient 
immediately.  Or  rather,  to  fuit  you  better  with  a  more  ridiculous  compari- 
fon,  obferve  the  barbers,  and  you  will  perceive  that  the  beft  ar tills  among 
them  have  a  common  razor,  and  a  moderate  fized  looking-glafs ;  whilft  the 
bunglers,  and  thofe  who  know  but  little  of  their  trade,  produce  a  multitude 
of  inftruments,  and  immenfe  fpecula,  though  thefe  are  generally  ignorant  of 
their  bufinefs ;  and  yet  it  is  the  cullom,  which  is  foolifh  enough,  for  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  the  one  to  be  lhaved,  and  to  the  other  with  the  large  glafles,  to 
have  their  hair  done.  In  like  manner,  you  might  lend  your  books  to  others, 
though  you  do  not  know  how  to  make  ufe  of  them  yourfelf :  but  even  this 
you  will  never  do,  for  you  are  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  neither  eat  your¬ 
felf,  nor  let  the  horfe  do  it. 

Thus  far  I  have  given  you  my  opinion  with  regard  to  your  books  only ; 
your  life  and  converfation  lhall  be  referved  for  another  opportunity. 

•  Cupping ,  fsV.]  Gr ufyvpa$.  The  cucurbita,  or  cupping  inltrument,  made  ufe  of  by  the 
ancients,  was  generally  of  brafs  or  horn ;  the  moderns  make  much  better  of  glafs. 


O  N 


O  N 


The  following  Trail  is  a  ferious  Declamation  againft  Calumny ,  Inventive ,  and  Evil - 
fpeaking,  Vices  that  were  altnoft  as  fajhionahle  in  the  Days  of  Lucian  as  at  this 
prefent  writings  and  fo  fuitable  to  all  Times  and  Seafons ,  that  a  Modern  Divine 
might  fafelypafs  it  off  in  the  Pulpit ,  perhaps ,  without  being  fufpeffed  of  Plagiarifm ; 
there  are ,  indeed ,  many  worfe  Sermons  on  the  Subject*  The  Reader ,  who 
may  be  difappointed  at  not  meeting  with  a  large  Fund  of  Wit  and  Humour ,  will 
be  made  amends  by  the  many  judicious  Reflections ,  lively  Images ,  and  fenjible  II- 
lujt  rat  ions ,  that  are  interfperfed  through  every  Part  of  it . 


IGNORANCE  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greateft  evils  incident  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  fource  of  innumerable  misfortunes  ;  it  fpreads  a  kind  of  per¬ 
petual  darknefs  round  us,  obfeures  the  luftre  of  truth,  and  cafts  a  {hade  over 
the  lives  of  men;  it  forces  us  to  wander  about,  like  the  blind,  ftill  falling 
lhort  of  the  mark,  or  going  beyond  it,  not  feeing  what  lies  at  our  feet;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  {landing  in  fear  of  that,  as  full  of  danger,  which  is  at  the 
greateft  diftance  from  us  :  it  is  this  which  makes  us  ftumble  in  every  thing 
we  do  ;  this  has  furniflied  arguments  for  the  ftage-writers,  at  every  period  of 
time,  for  *  Labdacus,  the  houfe  of  Pelops  and  the  reft.  Ignorance  is  the  daemon 
that  fills  the  tragic  feene  ;  its  effedis,  with  regard  to  every  thing,  are  dreadful  : 
but,  above  all,  when  we  confider  it  as  the  caufe  of  calumny  and  falfe-witnefs 
againft  our  friends  and  acquaintance,  by  which  whole  families  have  been 
ruined,  cities  laid  wafte,  fathers  driven  to  madnefs  againft  their  children, 
and  children  againft  their  parents,  brother  againft  brother,  and  hufband 
againft  wife  :  houfes  have  been  thrown  into  confufion,  and  friendfhips  torn 
afunder,  by  the  fpecious  teftimony  of  evil-fpeaking. 

The  better,  therefore,  to  prevent  thofe  fatal  confequences,  I  propofe,  in 
the  following  tradl,  to  {hew  what  calumny  is,  whence  it  arifeth,  and  how  it 

*  . 'Labdacus ,  the  houfe,  &c.~]  Alluding  to  the  Tories  of  Oedipus,  and  his  foes,  Atreua 
Thyeftes,  &c.  fo  frequently  and  variouily  treated  by  the  Greek  tragedians* 

A  a  a  2  adts. 
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a£t>.  Apelles  the*  Ephefian  hath  drawn  this  picture  before  me;'  he  was 
unjuftly  accufed  of  bearing  a  part  in  the  confpiracy  which  Theodotus  had 
formed  againft  +  Ptolemy  at  Tyre,  though  he  had  never  been  at  Tyre,  or 
knew  any  thing  of  Theodotus,  any  more  than  that  he  was'  a  commander 
under  Ptolemy,  and  had  the  care  of  Phoenicia  entrufted  to  him.  One  Anti- 
philus,  a  rival  artift,  who  envied  him,  both  for  the  excellency  of  his  painting, 
and  the  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  king,  had,  it  feems,  informed 
Ptolemy,  that  he  was  privy  to  the  tranfaefion,  that  a  perfon  had  feen  him  at 

1 

fupper  with  Theodotus  and  Phsenice,  and  in  clofe  conference  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  entertainment,  and  rhat,  in  fhort,  the  defection  of  Tyre,  and 
the  taking  of  Pelufium,  were  both  owing  to  the  counfel  and  afliftance  of 
Apelles.  Ptolemy,  a  man  in  other  refpedts  not  over-wife,  and  nurfed  up 
from  his  infancy  by  that  adulation  which  is  generally  beftowed  on  tyraqts, 
was  fo  worked  upon  by  this  improbable  and  abfurd  calumny,  that,  never 
c  mfidering  within  himfelf,  that  the  accufer  was  one  of  his  rivals,  or  how  iin- 
poffible  it  was  for  a  poor  painter  to  fupport  fuch  a  confpiracy  ;  efpecially  one 
whom  he  had  fo  highly  favoured  and  preferred  to  all  of  his  profeffion;  with¬ 
out  even  fo  much  as  enquiring  whether  Apelles  had  ever  been  at  Tyre,  grew 
fo  exafperated,  as  to  fill  the  whole  palace  with  complaints  of  his  ingratitude, 
calling  him  a  traitor  and  confpirator  ;  infomuch,  that  if  one  of  thofe  who 
were  taken  up  at  the  fame  time,  ftruck  with  compaflion  for  Apelles,  and  de- 
tefting  the  impudent  falfchood  of  Antiphilus,  had  not  declared  that  he  had 
no  concern  in  it,  he  would,  probably,  have  loft  his  head,  and  paid,  him¬ 
felf,  the  price  of  Tyrian  perjury  and  falfehood.  Ptolemy  is  faid  fo  feverely 
to  have  repented  of  bis  credulity,  as  to  make  Apelles  a  prefent  of  a  hundred 
talents,  and  to  have  given  Antiphilus  to  him  as  a  flave.  Apelles,  who  long 
bore  in  mind  the  danger  he  had  been  in,  revenged  the  calumny  againft  him 
by  a  §  picture  which  I  fhall  here  deferibe  to  you. 

0  '[ he  Ephefifltu ]  Not  that  Apelles  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  a  native  of  Colo¬ 
phon,  an  Ephefian  by  adoption,  and  difciple  of  Pamphilus. 

f  Ptolemy ]  Philopater,  the  fon  of  Euergetes,  and  the  fourth  of  that  name  who  was  king  of 
JEgypu 

%  Theodotus.']  The  iEtolian,  who  betrayed  Ptolemy,  and  delivered  up  the  city  of  Tyre  to 
Antigonui.  The  (lory  is  told  at  large  by  Polybius,  b.  v. 

§  Pifturc.~\  This  allegorical  picture,  as  deferibed  by  Lucian,  feems  to  have  great  merit  with 
regard  to  the  defign  and  competition  ;  as  fuch  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  contideratic.ni  of  our 
modern  Apelles,  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  .Benjamin  Weft,  who  is  capable  of  doing  jullice  to  fuch 
n  i ub ie el,  and  would  execute  it  finely. 
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On  the  right  hand  fide  fits  a  man  with  ears  almoft  as  large  as  Midas’s, 
Urctching  forth  his  hand  towards  the  figure  of  Calumny,  who  appears  at  a 

s 

di fiance  coming  up  to  him  ;  he  is  attended  by  two  women,  who,  1  imagine, 
reprefent  Ignorance  and  Sufpicion.  From  the  other  fide  approaches  Calumny, 
in  the  form  of  a  woman,  to  the  laft  degree  beautiful,  but  feeming  warm  and 
inflamed,  as  full  of  anger  and  refentment;  bearing  a  lighted  torch  in  her 
left  hand,  and  with  her  right  dragging  by  the  hair  of  his  head  a  young- 
man,  who  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  calling  the  gods  to  witnefs  his  in¬ 
nocence.  Before  her  fiands  a  pale  ugly  figure,  with  fharp  eyes,  and  ema¬ 
ciated,  like  a  man  worn  down  by  difeafe,  which  we  eafily  perceive  is  meant 
for  Envy  ;  and  behind  are  two  women,  who  feem  to  be  employed  in  drefiing, 
adorning,  and  afiifting  her;  one  of  whom,  as  my  interpreter  informed  me, 
was  Treachery,  and  the  other  Deceit :  at  fome  diftance,  in  the  back  part  of 
the  pidlure,  flood  a  woman,  in  a  mourning  habit,  all  torn  and  ragged, 
which,  we  were  told,  reprefented  Penitence ;  as  fhe  turned  her  eyes  back, 
fhe  blulhed  and  wept  at  the  fight  of  Truth,  who  was  approaching  towards  her. 

In  this  manner  did  Apelles  exprefs  the  danger  he  had  efcaped  from,  -And 
now,  if  you  pleafe,  we  will  endeavour  to  imitate  the  Ephefian  painter,  and 
deferibe  Calumny,  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  her:  Calumny  then,  is  an 
accufation  made  without  knowlege  of  the  perfon  accufed,  brought  again  ft 
one  party  who  is  abfent,  and  believed  by  the  other,  having  no  one  to  con¬ 
tradict  it. 

Such  is  the  fubjedt-matter  of  this  difeourfe.  But  here,  as  in  our  comedies, 

there  are  three  principal  parts ;  he  who  brings  the  accufation,  he  againft 

whom  it  is  made,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  brought ;  let  us  confider  them  all 

by  turns,  and  enquire  into  the  bufinefs  of  each  :  to  begin  then,  with  him 

who  plays  the  firft  part,  the  author  of  the  calumny ;  that  fuch  a  one  can 

never  be  a  good  man,  is  indifputablc,  for  no  good  man  ever  injures  ano- 
1 

ther;  he  rather  ftrives  to  prevent  the  effedts  of  envy  andjealoufy,  by  recon¬ 
ciling  men  one  to  another,  and  fhews  his  benevolence  by  his  good  opinion 
of  his  friends  and  neighbours  :  it  were  eafy  to  fhew,  that  the  calumniator 
muft  be  the  moft  unjuft,  wicked,  and  pernicious  of  men  ;  nobody  will  deny 
that  impartiality  is  the  eflence  of  juftice,  and  partiality  of  injuftice;  does 
not  he,  then,  who  flandcrs  the  abfent,  take  more  upon  himleif  than  he  ought, 
doth  he  not  entirely  feize  upon,  and  pofiefs  the  hearer,  whofe  ears  already 
filled  with  calumny,  are  entirely  fliut  againft  the  other  fide  ?  The  greateft, 

this. 
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this*  no  doubt,  of  all  human  injuries;  as  the  befl  lawgivers,  Solon  and  Draco, 
long  fince  acknowleged  it,  who  bound  the  judges  by  a  folemn  oath,  to  hear 
both  parties  with  equal  patience,  till  the  caufe  was  fully  determined,  and  it 
plainly  appeared,  which  was  the  worfe,  and  which  the  better  part :  they 
ever  held  that  a  profane  and  impious  judgment,  which  was  made  before  the 
defence  had  been  fairly  oppofed  to,  and  compared  with  the  accufation.  If 
we  permit  the  accufer  to  fay  what  he  pleafes  without  fear,  and  fhut  our  ears 
againft  the  defendant,  or,  over-perfuaded  by  what  hath  been  alleged  againft, 
filently  condemn  him,  the  gods,  themfelves,  will  refent  your  injuftiee  and 
inhumanity;  it  is,  therefore,  neither  juft  nor  lawful  to  calumniate. 

But,  if  the  legiflators  who  thus  prefcribe  juftice  and  impartiality,  are  not  of 
fufficicnt  weight  and  authority,  let  us  call  in  to  our  aid  one  of  our  beft  *  poets, 
who  hath  determined,  or  rather  decreed  concerning  this  point :  where  he  fays. 

Give  not  thy  judgment  e’er  thou  hear’ft  what  both 
May  plead  in  their  defence. 

He,  no  doubt,  was  well  convinced,  that  of  all  wicked  actions  in  life,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  unjuft  or  more  impious  than  to  condemn  any  man  un¬ 
heard  and  untried  ;  which  the  calumniator  is  conftantly  guilty  of,  by  fub- 
jedting  him  whom  he  flanders  to  unmerited  refentment,  and  by  a  clandeftine 
accufation,  taking  away  from  him  the  means  of  defending  himfelf :  for  thefe 
kind  of  people,  who  are  always  deceitful  and  cowardly,  do  nothing  openly  ; 

but,  like  thofe  who  lye  in  ambufh,  fhoot  at  you  at  a  diftance,  from  fome  fe- 
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cret  place,  where  you  have  no  power  to  refill  them,  but  mull  inevitably  perifh 
for  want  of  knowing  their  art  and  manner  of  fighting.  This  is  to  me  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign,  that  calumniators  accufe,  for  the  moft  part,  without  a  caufe;  for, 
if  a  man  knows  that  what  he  afierts  againft  any  one  is  true,  he  will  prove  it 
publicly,  provoke  him  to  a  defence,  and  reply  to  it.  He  who  has  reafon  to 
hope  for  vidlory  in  the  open  field,  never  makes  ufe  of  treachery  or  fraud  to 
fubdue  his  enemy. 

Calumniators  are  obferved  to  flourilh  and  abound  moft  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  in  the  houfes  of  the  rich  and  great,  where  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  of  envy,  ten  thoufand  fufpicions,  and  perpetual  food  for  calumny 
and  adulation ;  where  hopes  are  multiplied,  defires  muft  be  more  eager, 
hatred  move  dangerous,  and  detraction  more  malevolent;  in  fuch  places 

*  iWj.]  The  commentators  tell  us  that  the  verfe  quoted  in  the  original  is. taken  from  Pho. 
cylides't  no  fuch  verfe,  however,  is  now  extant. 
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men  look  upon  each  other  with  prying  eyes,  and  endeavour,  like  gladia¬ 
tors,  to  find  out  Tome  naked  part  of  the  body  :  every  one  ftrives  to  be  firft, 
and  therefore  elbows  and  joftles  his  neighbour,  always  trying  to  fupplant  and 
trip  up  the  heels  of  the  man  who  goes  before  him  :  in  this  ftruggle  the  good 
and  worthy  is  foon  thrown  out  with  ignominy,  whilft  he  who  is  {killed  in  flat¬ 
tery,  and  fuch  like  evil  arts,  will  always  fiourifh.  The  affailant  generally 

4 

fucceeds  :  fo  true  is  *  Homer’s  obfervatiom 

Mars  is  our  common  lord,  alike  to  all. 

And  oft  the  vidtor  triumphs  but  to  fall. 

When  the  conteft  is  for  things  of  confequence  and  value,  many  arts  are  put 
in  practice  againft  each  other,  amongft  which  the  moft  expeditious,  as  well  as 
the  moft  dangerous  and  deftrudtive,  is  calumny,  which  arifeth  from  the  envy 
of  another’s  happinefs,  and  is  itfelf  attended  with  the  moft  tragic  and  fatal 
calamities;  to  raife  fufpicions,  however,  is  no  fmall  or  eafy  talk,  but  re¬ 
quires  great  care,  art,  and  ingenuity;  the  calumny  would  not  wound  fo 
deep  if  it  was  not  well  fupported,  nor  could  it  prevail  againft  truth,  which  is 
llronger  than  all  things,  unlefs  many  an  alluring,  probable  and  perfuafive  ar¬ 
gument  was  made  ufe  of  to  betray  the  hearer. 

The  man  who  is  in  the  higheft  honour/ and  therefore  moft  expofed  to 
envy,  is  generally  the  objedt  aimed  at ;  againft  him  all  point  their  arrows, 
looking  upon  him  as  thegreateft  obftacle  and  impediment;  if  he  who  is  the 
principal  could  be  got  the  better  of,  and  removed  from  the  royal  favour, 
every  one  might  then  hope  to  fucceed  to  it. 

Juft  fo  doth  it  happen  in  the  public  courfe ;  for  there  the  good  racer,  as 
foon  as  he  ftarts  from  the  bar,  pulhes  forward  with  all  fpeed  to  the  goal, 
and,  relying  on  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  feet  alone  for  the  vidtory,  he  hurts  no 
one,  plans  no  deftrudtive  fchemes  againft  his  rivals ;  whilft  the  flow  of  foot, 
who  has  no  hopes  of  fuccefs,  turns  his  mind  to  evil  arts,  and  only  thinks 
how  he  may  flop  and  detain  the  fwift  courfer,  well  knowing,  that  if  he  can¬ 
not  do  this,  it  is  impoflible  he  ftiould  himfelf  ever  gain  the  victory;  and 
thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  friend  (hip  of  the  great;  he  who  has  the  firft 
place  is  always  expofed  to  the  treachery  of  others,  and  if  he  falls  amongft 
powerful  enemies,  is  inevitably  deftroyed  ;  thofe  are  often  carefied  and  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  beft  friends  who  can  do  the  moft  hurt;  thofe  who  would 
have  their  calumny  firmly  believed  never  adt  carelefly,  but  take  their  utmoft 


#  Homer's  # Ifervation .]  See  II.  S.  1.  309. 
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pains  that  nothing  improbable,  or  foreign  to  the  purpofe,  Ihall  appear  in 
their  accufations  ;  for  which  reafon  they  generally  produce,  againfl  him 
whom  they  calumniate,  fuch  crimes  as  he  might  moft  probably  be  guilty  of; 
accufe  the  phyfician,  for  inftance,  as  a  poifoner,  the  minifter  as  a  traitor, 
the  rich  man  as  a  tyrant;  add  to  this,  that  the  paffions  of  the  hearer  gene¬ 
rally  furnifh  matter  for,  and  point  out  the  fubjedt  of  accufation  to  the  ca¬ 
lumniator.  If  the  great  man  is  jealous,  fuch  a  one,  they  tell  him,  winked 
at,  or  made  figns  to  his  wife;  or  when  he  looked  at  her,  he  fighed,  fhe  in 
return  looked  kindly  at  him,  with  a  fmile  of  love  and  complacency,  with 
other  marks  of  loofe  and  adulterous  defigns.  If  he  values  himfelf  on  his 
talents  for  poetry,  by  heaven,  fays  fomebody,  Philoxenus  laughed  at  your 
verfes,  abufed  them,  and  fwore  they  were  rough  and  inharmonious.  If  he 
is  *  pious  and  religious,  his  friend  ftiall  be  reprefented  to  him  as  a  profane 
fellow,  or  an  atheift,  one  who  difbelieves  a  divine  providence,  and  denies 
the  being  of  a  god.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  man  can  hear  but  one  fide  ;  he 
grows  angry  and  enraged  at  his  friend,  and  at  once  hates  and  abhors  him, 
without  waiting  for  reafons  or  proofs  againfl;  him  ;  as  they  always  produce 
fuch  things  as  they  are  fure  will  moft  incenfe  and  provoke  the  perfon  to  whom 
they  are  told  :  when  they  know  which  part  is  moft  eafify  wounded,  to  that 
they  diredt  the  blow,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  enflamed  with  immediate 
refentment,  no  room  is  left  for  an  enquiry  after  truth  ;  fo  that  if  a  man  is 
willing  to  defend  himfelf,  he  fhall  not  be  permitted,  the  judgment  being  al¬ 
ready  predetermined  by  an  appearance  of  truth. 

But  the  moft  fuccefsful  fpecies  of  calumny  is  that  which  accufes  a  man  of 
doing  what  is  moft  oppofite  to  the  tafte  and  inclination  of  the  hearer.  Thus 
Demetrius,  the  Platonift,  was  accufed  before  Ptolemy  Dionyfus,  for 
drinking  water,  and  appearing  without  a  female  garment  at  the  feaft  of  Bac¬ 
chus  ;  and  if  he  had  not,  the  very  next  day,  before  a  number  of  people, 
drank  wine,  put  on  a  Tarentine  habit,  and  danced  to  the  cymbals,  he  would 
probably  have  been  put  to  death,  as  a  man  who  would  not  conform  to  the 
luxurious  manner  of  living  pradtifed  and  preferibed  by  the  emperor. 


*  Pious ,  CsV.]  —  Ml 

Tardo  cognomen  pinguis  damus,  Sc  bene  fano 

Ac  non  incauto,  Mum  aftutumque  vocamus.  Hor.  lib.  i.  fat.  3. 

f  Dionyfus .]  The  eleventh  of  the  Ptolemies ;  the  emperor  Antoninus  mentions  him.  Book 
viii.  c.  22t 
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With  Alexander  the  Great,  the  moft  heinous  of  all  crimes  was,  not  to 
adore  and  worftnp  Hephasftion  :  fo  fond  was  he  of  his  fiiend  after  death, 
that  to  other  inftances  of  magnificence  he  would  add  that  of  making  with  his 
own  hand  a  deity  of  a  *  de.ceafed  mortal.  Several  cities  did  accordingly 

to  J  y 

therefore,  eredt  temples  and  altars,  confecrate  groves,  offer  facrificcs,  and 
appoint  feftivals  in  honour  of  the  new  god  :  the  moft  folemn  oath  which  a 
man  could  fwear  by,  was  the  name  of  Hephaeftion  ;  if  any  one  had  fo  little 
religion  in  him  as  to  fneer  at  all  this,  his  punifhment  was  death;  the  flatterers, 
laying  hold  of  this  childifh  whim  of  Alexander’s,  blew  up  and  increaled 
the  flame,  told  of  dreams  that  were  fent  by  him,  talked  of  his  appearing  to 
them,  and  healing  their  diftempers,  produced  oracles  delivered  by  him, 
and  at  length  facrificed  to  him  as  to  the  ever-prefent  god,  the  deliverer 
from  every  evil.  Alexander  was  fo  delighted  with  this  as  to  believe  everv 
thing  that  was  faid,  and  to  congratulate  himfelf  that  he  was  not  only  the  fon  of 
a  god,  but  that  he  could  make  gods  of  others.  How  many  friends  of  Alex¬ 
ander  mult  we  fuppofe  there  were  at  that  time  who  fuffered  for  the  divinity  of 
Hephseftion,  when  they  were  calumniated  for  not  worfhipping  this  univerfal 
deity,  and  for  that  reafon  only  were  deprived  of  the  royal  favour  ! 

Agathocles,  the  Samian,  a  general  of  Alexander’s,  and  in  high  efteem 
with  him,  was  notwithftanding  very  near  being  fhut  up  with  a  lion,  having 
been  accufed  of  -j-  fhedding  tears  as  he  paffed  the  tomb  of  Hephseftion  ;  but 
Perdiccas,  we  are  told,  came  feafonably  to  his  relief,  and  fwore  by  all  the 
gods,  not  forgetting  Hephseftion  himfelf,  that  the  new  deity  appeared  to 
him  one  day  as  he  was  hunting,  and  commanded  him  to  tell  Alexander  that 
he  muft  pardon  Agathocles,  who  had  wept,  not  becaufe  he  wanted  faith,  or 
confidered  him  as  a  dead  mortal,  but  merely  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
paft  friendlhip.  Thus  calumny  and  adulation,  we  fee,  worked  more  power¬ 
fully  on  Alexander  when  they  fell  in  with  his  ruling  paflions ;  for  as  in  a 
fiege  the  enemy  never  attack  the  ftrong,  guarded,  and  inacceflible  places, 
but  if  they  find  any  part  that  is  weak,  low,  and  ill-defended,  by  which  they 
may  eafily  get  into  and  take  the  city,  exert  all  their  force  againft  that,  and 
that  only ;  in  like  manner  does  the  calumniator,  when  he  difeovers  the  weak 

*  Deceafed  mortal,']  Concerning  this  deification  of  He  ph  aft  ion,  fee  Arrian,  Quintus  Curtius, 
and  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Alexander. 

f  Shedding  tears,]  As  lamenting  his  death,  which  certainly  was  nothing  lefs  than  difputing 
his  divinity. 
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and  corrupt  part  of  the  foul,  which  maybe  eafily  conquered,  direct  all  his 
engines  againft  that,  and  foon  takes  it,  before  the  prifoner  can  refill,  or  even 
know  of  the  attack  upon  him  :  when  he  is  once  within  the  walls,  he  burns, 

rleftroys,  and  lays  wafte  every  thing,  as  muft  naturally  happen  when  the 

* 

mind  is  totally  fubducd  and  reduced  to  flavery. 

The  inftruments  which  he  generally  makes  ufe  of  againft  the  abfent  are 
fraud,  lying,  perjury,  impudence,  importunity,  and  a  thoufand  others; 
but  the  moft  neceffary  of  all  is  flattery,  the  relation,  or  rather  lifter  of  Ca¬ 
lumny  ;  for  fcarce  lives  there  a  man  fo  noble-minded,  or  whofe  breaft  is  fo 
fortified  with  adamant  as  to  refift  the  powers  of  adulation,  which  work  under 
ground,  and  prepare  for  every  fpecies  of  evil-fpeaking. 

Such  are  the  external  means;  within,  the  enemy  is  aflifted  by  treacheries 
of  various  kinds,  that  open  the  gates,  and  take  in  the  deceived  and  betray¬ 
ed  hearer ;  and,  above  all,  that  *  love  of  novelty,  which  is  natural  to  all 
mankind,  joined  to  the  difguft  arifing  from  fatiety,  and  a  paffion  for  the 
marvellous  and  incredible:  add  to  this,  that  we  are  all  fond,  I  know  not 
why,  of  liftening  to  private  fufpicions  that  are  whifpered  to  us.  I  know 
many  whofe  ears  itched  with  Calumny  as  if  they  were  tickled  with  a 
feather.  No  wonder  that  with  fuch  afliftance  Ihe  conquers  all,  efpecially 
where  there  is  none  to  oppofe  or  refift  her ;  when  he  who  hears  the  Hander 
voluntarily  refigns  himfelf  up  to  it*,  and  he  who  is  flandered  knows  not  of 
the  fnares  that  are  laid  againft  him.  The  calumniated,  like  a  city  taken 
by  night,  are  flain  in  their  fleep. 

But  what  is  ftill  more  diftrefsful  is,  that  the  poor  man  knowing  nothing  of 
the  matter,  and  confcious  of  his  own  innocence,  goes  to  his  friend  with  a 
chearfu!  countenance,  talks  with,  and  behaves  as  ufual  to  him,  little  aware 
that  he  is,  all  the  while,  miferably  circumvented  and  betrayed.  If  the  friend 
has  a  real  efleem  for  him,  and  is,  withal,  liberal-minded,  and  of  a  generous 
difpofition,  he  immediately  pours  forth  his  anger  and  refentment,  but  at 
length  admits  his  defence,  and  difeovers  that  he  was  unjuftly  incenfed  againft 
him.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  mean  and  narrow  foul,  he  will 

*  Love  of  novelty. ]  A  weaknefs  for  which  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athenians,  were 
always  diftinguifhed. 

44  All  the  Athenians  (fays  the  Scripture),  fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe,  but  either  to  tell 
or  to  hear  fome  new  thing.*’  A&s,  ch.  xrii.  ver.  21 . 

t  Calumniated.}  Nothing  can  be  more  juft  or  elegant  than  this  comparifon. 
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hear  him,  perhaps,  and  fmile,  as  if  he  approved  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time, 
gnalh  with  his  teeth,  and  inwardly  hate  and  deteft  him  ;  burying  his  anger, 
as  the  *  poet  fays,  deep  in  his  breaft.  Nothing,  at  the  fame  time,  can  be 
more  bafe  or  unjuft  than  to  bite  the  lip,  nourifh  fecret  refentment,  and  keep 
our  hatred  thus  fhut  up  within,  to  -f~  think  one  thing  and  fay  another,  to 
play  the  hypocrite,  and  under  a  comic  mafk  to  adt  a  tragic  part  full  of  death 
and  horror.  ' 

And  this  generally  happens  when  the  calumniator  has  been  formerly  the 
friend  of  him  whom  he  accufes ;  then  they  will  not  fuffer  the  man  even  to 
fpeak  or  defend  himfelf,  becaufe,  they  imagine,  from  the  accufer’s  Jong  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  him,  that  the  accufation  mud  be  founded  on  truth  ;  not  con- 
fidering,  that  amongft  the  greateft  friends,  caufes  of  quarrel  and  reparation 
may  arife  unknown  to  others.  Sometimes  a  man  will  accufe  another  of  that 
crime  which  he  is,  himfelf,  guilty  of,  the  better  to  avoid  all  fufpicion  of  it* 
Nobody,  for  the  moft  part,  ventures  to  flander  an  avowed  enemy  ;  fo  that 
Calumny  feldom  meets  with  credit,  which  has  fo  vifible  and  manifeft  a  caufe: 
it  is  always  the  feeming  friend  who  attacks,  who  thus  fhews  his  extraordi¬ 
nary  regard  for  the  hearer,  as  to  his  intereft  and  advantage,  he  facrifices  his 
beft  and  deareft  friend.  I  have  even  known  fome,  who,  on  difcovering  that 
their  friends  had  been  unjuftly  accufed,  have  been  fo  afhamed  of  their  own 
credulity,  that  they  would  never  look  upon,  or  admit  them  again,  entirely 
breaking  off  with  them,  as  if  they  had  done  them  an  injury,  by  proving 
their  innocence. 

Thus,  by  giving  ear  to  Calumny  without  trial  or  examination,  is  human 
life  fubjedt  to  innumerable  calamities.  Antaea,  we  know,  cried  out  to  Prastus, 

Or  die  thyfelf,  or  take  thy  rival’s  life, 

Bellerophon,  who  tempts  they  faithful  wife. 

After  fhe  had,  herfelf,  put  his  virtue  to  the  trial,  and  been  repulfed  :  whilft 
the  young  man  was  very  near  being  deflroyed  by  the  Chimera,  and  the  re¬ 
ward  of  his  honour  and  chaftity  was,  to  be  calumniated  by  a  loofe  and  aban- 


*  Asthefoet .]  Homer.  See  Odyfley,  A.  1.  646. 

f  Think  tme  things  Alluding  to  thole  lines  in  Homer  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad, 

thus  (badly  enough,)  tranflated  by  Pope. 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 

My  foul  detells  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  See  Pope’s  Horn.  II.  b.  ix.  1.  41a. 

+  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  Z,  1«  164.  Pope  has  entirely  omitted  thefe  two  lines  in  his  tranllation. 
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doned  woman.  In  like  manner  did  Phaedra  alfo  accufe  the  innocent  Hippo- 
lytus,  and  make  him  odious  in  the  fight  of  his  father,  though  he  had  done 
nothing  wicked  or  reprehenfible. 

But  fometimes  it  will  be  faid,  the  calumniator  is  worthy  of  credit  and 
ftiould  be  attended  to,  when  he  is,  in  other  refpedts,  a  man  of  character, 
juftice,  and  wifdom  ;  we  ought  to  liften  to  thofe,  who  are,  themfelves,  in¬ 
capable  of  doing  evil.  But,  who  was  more  juft  than  Ariftides?  and  yet  even 
he  confpired  againft  Themiftocl.es,  and  ftirred  up  the  people  againft  him, 
urged  by  the  fame  popular  ambition  as  his  rival  whom  he  perfecuted.  Ari- 
ftiejes,  compared  with  others,  might-deferve  the  name  of  *  Juft,  but  Ariftides 
was  ftill  a  man,  harboured  anger  and  refentment,  and  loved  and  hated  like 
other  men.  Palamedes,  if  we  give  credit  to  what  is  reported  of  him,  though 
one  of  the  wifeft  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  other  refpedts  the  beft  of  men,  was 
detected  of  a  bafe  and  malicious  defign  againft  a  near  f  relation  and  friend, 
who  had  accompanied  him  in  his  dangerous  voyage.  So  natural  is  it  to  all 
mankind  to  err  in  this  particular. 

What  fhall  we  fay  of  Socrates,  who  was  unjuftly  accufed  to  the  Athenians 
of  impiety  and  defigns  againft  the  ftate  ?  or  of  Themiftocles  and  Miltiades, 
who,  after  fo  many  glorious  vidtories,  were  calumniated  as  betrayers  of  their 
country  ?  with  innumerable  other  examples,  moft  of  them  too  well  known 
to  be  difputed,  or  called  in  queftion. 

How  then  is  a  wife  man  to  adt,  when  doubts  arife  concerning  truth  and 
virtue  ?  that,  no  doubt,  which  Homer  intimates  to  us  in  his  fable  of  the 
Syrens,  when  he  commands  them  to  pafs  by  thofe  dangerous  pleafing  de¬ 
ceivers,  and  {hut  their  ears  againft  them  ;  to  appoint  reafon  as  our  watchful 
door-keeper,  to  mark  every  thing  that  is  faid,  to  admit  what  is  worthy  to  be 
admitted,  to  keep  out  and  expel  that  which  is  bad  and  unworthy  :  for  how 
abfurd  is  it,  to  fet  door-keepers  at  our  houfes,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  leave 
our  ears  and  our  hearts  open  to  every  intruder ! 

When  fuch  things,  therefore,  are  faid,  we  ought,  ourfelves,  carefully  to 
examine  into  the  fadt,  without  regard  to  the  age,  the  charadter,  or  the  en- 

*  Ariftides .]  Surnamed  the  Juft.  See  Plutarch’6  life  of  him,  where  this  aflertion  of  Lucian’s 
is  flatly  contradi&ed  ;  and  yet,  if  it  were  not  fo,  my  author  muft  be  guilty  himfelf  of  the  very 
vice  he  is  declaiming  againft. 

•f-  Relation .]  He  muft  mean  Ulyfles,  though,  how  they  were  related ,  does  not  appear.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Homer,  who  mentions  nothing  of  this  malicious  defign,  Ulyfles  was  much  more  to 
blame  than  Palamedes, 
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ticing  eloquence,  for  fuch  we  often  meet  with,  of  the  informer  :  the  more 
fpecious  he  appears,  the  more  ftriCt  ftiould  be  our  inquiry.  We  muft  not, 
therefore,  always  give  credit  to  the  judgment,  or  rather  the  prejudice  of  the 
accufer,  but  referve  to  ourfelves  an  examination  into  the  truth,  giving  back 
to  the  calumniator  all  his  envy  and  hatred,  bringing  into  open  day-light  the 
real  merit  of  every  one,  and  at  length  bellowing  our  love  or  hatred  accord¬ 
ing  to  it.  To  do  otherwife  is  mean,  childifli,  and  dilhoneft. 

But  the  caufe  of  all,  as  I  faid  in  the  beginning,  is  our  ignorance,  and  be- 
caufe  the  true  characters  of  men  lay  hid  in  darknefs.  Would  to  heaven  fome 
god  would  open  all  our  hearts  !  then  would  the  light  of  truth  irradiate  every 
objeCt,  and  calumny,  driven  to  the  deep  abyfs,  no  longer  find  an  habitation 
amongft  the  fons  of  men. 


A  P  O- 
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The  Title  in  the  Original,  winch  for  Reafons  fufficiently  obvious,  I  have  changed  to 
Apophras,  is  Pfeudologifta,  five  De  Die  nefafto,  or  the  Unlucky  Day, 
to  which  is  added ,  againjl  Timarchus. 

Timarchus  was,  it  feems,  a  low  fcurrilous  Writer,  who,  having  him - 
felf  no  Char  after  to  lofe,  abufed  and  reviled  all  the  Men  of  Genius  and  Learning  in 
.his  Time  i  but  having  unfortunately  attacked  Lucian,  and  found  fault  with  him 
for  ujing  the  word  Apophras,  is  here  treated  by  our  Author  with  that  . Severity 
which  Ignorance  and  Impudence  fo  well  defer ve .  Lucian,  who  like  other  emi¬ 
nent  Greek  Writers ,  valued  himfelf  on  J peaking  and  writing  with  Accuracy 
and  Precifion,  defends  the  Propriety  and  Application  of  his  Word  with  great 
Warmth  and  Serioufnefs ;  and  then  takes  the  Opportunity  of  laying  open  the  Charac¬ 
ter  of  his  Adverfary ,  with  a  Degree  of  Acrimony »  which  he  feldom  makes  ufe  of  on 
any  other  Occafion . 

THAT  you  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  Apophras  is  but 

too  plain  \  otherwife  you  would  never  have  accufed  me  of  Barbarifm, 
for  comparing  you  to  it,  if  you  had  underftood  the  term  properly ;  I  will 
tell  you  by  and  by  what  it  fignifies ;  at  prefent  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  you  have 
taken  a  *  cricket  by  the  wing,  to  fpeak  in  the  words  of  -f  Archilochus,  a 
certain  iambic  poet,  whom  you  may  have  heard  of,  a  Parian  by  birth,  and  a 
man  of  noble  fpirit,  who  laftied  feverely  all  thofe  that  fell  within  the  reach  of 
his  keen  fatire.  He  told  a  certain  perfon  who  had  abufed  him,  that  he  had 
taken  a  cricket  by  the  wing,  comparing  himfelf  to  that  fhrill  creature,  who, 
if  you  touch  his  wing,  cries  out  mod  vehemently.  And  how  could  you, 
faid  Archilochus  to  him,  be  fuch  a  fool  as  in  like  manner  to  provoke  a  prat¬ 
ing  poet,  and  furnifh  matter  for  his  cutting  iambics  ?  Juft  the  fame  may  I  fay 
to  you ;  not  that  I  mean  to  put  myfelf  on  a  level  with  Archilochus,  whom  I 
am  infinitely  beneath,  but  only  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  know  a  thoufand  vile 

*  A  cricket ,  Greek,  Tsmy»  re  irltpu  The  crickets,  or  gtafshoppers  of  thofe 

days  ufed,  we  may  fuppofe,  not  only  to  cry  out,  but  to  bite  hard  on  thefe  occafions.  The 
proverb  anfwers  to  ours  of  4‘  Taking  a  bear  by  the  tooth.” 

f  Archilochus .]  A  fatiric  poet,  famous  for  the  keenefs  of  his  iambics. 
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things  of  you,  that  well  deferve  the  fevereft  iambics  :  even  fuch,  as  but  to 
paint  one  of  them,  would  be  too  hard  a  talk  for  Archilochus,  with  Simon¬ 
ides  and  *  Hipponax  to  affift  him  :  as  a  fubjedt  for  fatire,  -j-  Orodzecides, 
Lycambes,  and  Bupalus,  are  but  boys  to  you.  Surely  fome  malicious 
dsemon  mull  have  taught  you  thus  to  laugh  at  my  ignorance,  and  expofe 
your  own,  by  proving  yourfelf  a  ftranger  even  to  the  moft  common  things 
which  every  body  is  acquainted  with,  and  fubjedting  yourfelf  to  the  ridicule 
of  a  free-fpeaker,  as  lam;  one  who  knows  you  fo  intimately,  and  is  not 
afraid  of  divulging  it,  but  rather  would  wilh  to  proclaim  publicly  every  thing 

you  have  done,  and  every  thing  you  are  ftill  doing,  from  morning  to  night. 
Vain,  however,  and  fuperfluous  will  be  the  talk,  to  fchool  you  as  one  would 
do  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  and  liberal  mind,  fince  you  will  never  be  the  better 
for  reproof ;  but,  like  the  J  beetle,  ftill  continue  to  wallow  in  the  filth  you 
are  ufed  to  :  every  body  knows  what  you  are,  and  how  long  you  have  been 
fo.  You  have  not  finned  fo  fecretly,  nor  fo  fecurely,  but  that  all  may  eafily 
difcover  the  afs,  without  taking  off  the  lion’s  ikin ;  and  he  muft  come  far 
§  north,  indeed,  or  be  a  perfedt  ||  Cumsean,  who  does  not  find  you  out  before 
you  bray.  The  public,  as  well  as  myfelf,  is  too  well  acquainted  with  your 
life  and  manners  :  your  charadter  is  worfe  than  that  of  4-  Ariphrades,  Mif- 
thon  the  Sybarite,  or  even  **  Baftas  the  Chian,  fo  famous  for  vices  of  the 
fame  kind.  Trite,  however,  and  obfolete  as  the  fubjedt  is,  I  cannot  pafs  it 

*  Hipponax .]  This  dreadful  fat  if  ill,  who  it  fee  ms  was  the  Churchill  of  his  age,  wrote  fomc- 
thing  fo  fevere  againft  a  painter  that,  we  are  told,  he  took  it  to  heart,  and  hanged  himfelf. 

•j*  Orodxcidcs ,  &c  ] 

Qualis  Lycambae  fpretis  infido  geuer 

Aut  acer  hollis  Bupalo.  Hor.  Epod.  vi. 

+  Beetle.]  Greek,  aavOago;,  fcarabseus,  which  the  ancients  looked  upon  as  impurum  animal. 

Non  taurus  non  muluserit,  nonhippocamelus, 

Non  caper  aut  aries,  fed  fcarabseus  erit.  Aufon.  Enig.  lxx. 

§  Far  north, ]  Greek,  E*  fAynsmpit  inru&ogivif.,  nili  quis  forte  ex  Uyperboreis. 

1|  Cumcsan.]  The  natives  of  Cumae  were  reckoned,  like  the  ancient  Boeotians,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  Dutch,  rather  inclined  to  llupidity.— Hence  the  proverb,  “  Sero  fapiunt  Cumani.”  See 
Erafm.  Prov. 

4.  Ariphrades .]  An  infamous  fellow,  mentioned  by  Arillophanes  in  his  comedy  of  the 
Knights. 

if  Mifth  on.]  See  Ovid.  Trill  ii.  417. 

**  Baftas.]  Another  rafeal  of  the  fame  ftamp,  but  not  made  honourable  mention  of,  as  I 
*e  member,  by  any  other  ancient  author. 
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over,  left  I  alone  fhould  be  blamed  for  being  ignorant  of  what  is  known  to 
all  the  world  befide. 

But,  fuppofe  I  call  in  to  my  aid,  *  Elenchus,  one  of  Menander’s  Prolo- 
gifers,  that  friend  to  truth  and  liberty,  one  of  the  beft  that  comes  upon  the 
ftage,  an  avowed  enemy  tofuch  as  you  and  you  alone,  who  are  afraid  of  him, 
becaufe  he  knows  every  thing  about  you,  and  can  tell  it  with  eloquence  and 
grace  :  if  he  would  come  and  explain  the  whole  ftory  to  the  fpeftators,  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  delightful.  Approach  then,  Elenchus,  thou  beft  of 
prologues  and  of  deities;  obferve,  you  are  talking  to  thofe  who  come  not 
with  minds  prejudiced  by  hatred  and  animofity,  who  come  not,  as  they  fay, 
with  unwafhed  feet,  to  fuch  as  mean  to  refent  their  own  injuries,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  revenge  the  public  caufe,  by  profecuting  a  rafcal.  When  you 
have  done  this  properly,  you  may  depart,  and  leave  the  reft  to  me,  for  I 
mean  to  follow  your  example.  There  are  fome  things,  indeed,  my  dear 
Elenchus,  which  it  will  better  become  me  to  fay,  than  yourfelf,  as  it  is  not 
fitting  for  a  god  to  be  bufied  in  fuch  dirty  matters. 

The  Prologue,  then,  begins  thus : 

A  certain  fophift  came  one  day  to  the  Olympic  games,  to  repeat  an  f  ora¬ 
tion  written  long  ago  ;  the  fubjedt  was  Pythagoras,  whom  the  Athenians 
had  excluded  from  the  Eleufinian  rites,  as  a  Barbarian,  for  faying  he  had 
formerly  been  Euphorbus.  The  fpeech  was  an  old  one,  and  made  up  like 
Aifop’s  jack-daw,  with  many  feathers  of  other  birds ;  and  yet  he  would 
have  us  believe  it  was  an  extempore  one  :  and  he  had  before  defired  one  of 
his  friends,  (a  cunning  fellow,  and  verfed  in  thefe  things,)  to  chufe  Pytha¬ 
goras  for  the  fubjedt ;  the  man  did  fo,  and  begged  the  audience  would  liften 
to  the  oration.  The  pains  which  he  took  in  connecting  the  feveral  parts, 

*  Elenchus.]  Greek,  ETvs Conviction.  See  Lucian'#  Fiflierman.  In  the  fragment#  of 
Menander  we  have, 

— - - 

T*J  Ct  T*)  T 

“  The  god  Elenchus,  friend  to  truth  and  freedom.’* 

*j*  Oration.]  Thefe  extempore  orations  were,  it  fhould  feem,  a  kind  of  public  exercife,  not 
unlike  our  college  declamations,  fuppofed  to  be  fpoken  extempore,  immediately  after  the  fubjeCt 
was  given  out,  of  which,  notwithftanding,  as  here  intimated,  the  fpeakers  had  private  notice, 
and  confequently  were  prepared  accordingly,  fome,  with  new  fpeech es  made  by  themfelves,  and 
others,  like  Timarchus,  with  old  ones  ready  cut  and  dried,  which  ferved  for  the  occafion.  The 

certain  Sophift,  mentioned  by  Lucian,  is  undoubtedly  Timarchus,  againft  whom  this  whole 
piece  is  levelled. 
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plainly  Ihewed  that  it  had  been  long  fince  planned  and  writen  ;  though  his 
impudence  helped  him  out  greatly,  and  gave  force  to  his  adtion,  and  favoured 
the  deceit :  mean  time,  the  audience  laughed  heartily,  fome  looked  towards 
his  friend,  as  much  as  to  fay,  they  knew  he  was  privy  to  the  impoflure ; 
others,  who  perceived  what  he  was  about,  were  employed  in  recolledting, 
one  for  the  other,  the  pafiages  from  the  feveral  fophifts  who  had  declaimed 
in  former  times.  Amongft  the  laughers  was  the  *  perfon  who  writes  this, 
and  who  fmiled,  as  well  he  might,  at  fuch  amazing  impudence ;  and,  as 
the  other,  in  a  foft  voice,  was  chaunting  what  he  called  a  Threnodium  of 
Pythagoras,  burft  into  a  loud  laugh,  at  feeing  an  afs  thus  attempting  to 
thrum  the  lyre;  the  finger  turning  round,  obferved  him,  and  this  brought 
on  a  quarrel  between  them. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 

third  day  from  the  great  calends,  when  the  Romans,  according  to  an¬ 
cient  cuftom,  as  prefcribed  by  Numa,  offer  facrifice  and  prayers  for  the 
whole  year,  and  believe,  that  the  gods  on  that  day,  will  be  always  propiti¬ 
ous  to  them.  At  this  time  it  was,  that  our  friend,  who  had  laughed  fo 
heartily  at  this  falfe  Pythagoras,  and  who  well  knew  how  infamous  a  fellow* 
he  was,  turning  to  an  acquaintance,  cried  out,  <c  Let  us  get  out  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  this  vile  adtor,  who  prophanes  our  meeting,  and  turns  our  beft  of 
days  into  an  apophras,  or  unlucky  one.”  Upon  which,  our  fophift  hearing 
the  word  Apophras,  began  to  ridicule  it  as  a  foreign  phrafe,  and  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  ;  “  What,  fays  he,  can  this  Apophras  be  ?  is  it  a  fruit,  or 
an  herb,  or  a  vefTel,  or  fomething  to  eat  or  drink  ?  for  I  have  never  heard 
of  it  before,  nor  do  I  underftand  what  he  can  mean  by  it.”  Thus  did  he 
continue  to  ridicule  and  abufe  our  Apophras,  not  aware,  that,  in  fo  doing, 
he  only  expofed  himfelf.  My  poet  has,  for  that  purpofe,  wrote  this  book 
and  fent  me  to  you,  to  prove  this  noble  fophift  knows  nothing  even  of  what 
every  illiterate  tradefman  in  Greece  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with. 

Thus  far  Elenchus  ;  the  reft  of  the  fable  belongs  to  me,  and  I  can,  my- 
felf,  proclaim  with  no  lefs  truth  than  the  Delphic  tripod,  all  your  adrions  : 


Perfon^\  Lucian. — The  caufe  of  the  quarrel,  and  the  manner  of  it,  are  here  fully  related. 
The  word  objected  to  by  Timarchus  was,  we  fee,  well  introduced  by  Lucian,  and  happily  ap¬ 
plied. 

1“  Third  day ,]  Of  the  ueo/Ar,n%f  or  facred  Corinthian  month,  the  fame  with  the  Athenian 
Boedromion ;  on  the  twelfth  of  this  month  the  Nemsean  games  were  celebrated. 
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I  can  fpeak  from  my  own  knowlege,  of  what  you  have  done  In  your  own; 
country,  in  Palseftine  and  in  iEgypt,  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  in  Greece  and 
in  Italy,  and,  above  all,  what  you  are  now  doing  at  Ephefus,  which  crowns 
all  your  follies. 

But,  firft,  let  us  have  a  word  or  two  about  this  fame  Apophras  ^  by  Ve¬ 
nus*,  Vulgivaga,  Genetricula,  and  Cybebe,  let  me  intreat  thee  to  inform  us 
what  there  is  in  the  term  fo  worthy  of  ridicule  or  cenfure  :  he  is  no  Grecian, 
you  are  fure,  but  a  foreigner,  ftrayed  hither  out  of  Gaul,  Scythia,  or  Thrace; 
You,  therefore,  like  a  true  Athenian,  have  entirely  banilhed  and  extirpated, 
him  ;  and  I  mu  ft  be  laughed  at,  and  fent  out  of  the  country,  for  talking  like 
a  barbarian  :  but  thofe  who  knowthefe  things  much  better  than  yon,  fay  he, 

9 

is  a  true  Athenian  ;  and  that  you  could  as  foon  convince  us  that  Cecrops  and. 
Ercdtheus  were  foreigners  and  barbarians,  as  prove  that  Apophras  is  not  a 
native  and  inhabitant  of  Attica.  There  are  many  things,  indeed,,  which  the 
Athenians  call  by  the  fame  name  as  other  people  do  ;  but  the  term  Apo¬ 
phras,  to  exprefs  a  black  or  unfortunate  day,  a  day  refcmbling  you,  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelvcs.  Thus  have  you  at  laft,  learned,  as  it  were,  by  chance,, 
what  they  meant  by  Apophras,  which  always  fignified  with  them,  a  day 
■when  the  magiftrates  would  not  adt,  when  no  court  bufinefs  was  tranfadted,  no 
religious  ceremonies  performed,  when  nothing,  in  fhort,  could  be  done  with 
any  hopes  of  fucccfs ;  fuch  a  day  was  always  called  Apophras ;  perhaps,  be- 
caufe,  on  fuch  a  day,  they  had  been  overcome  in  battle,  and,  for  that  rea- 
fon,  it  was  ever  after  confidered  as  unfortunate,  or  ill-omen’d,  on  which  no¬ 
thing  fhould  be  attempted  :  but  this  alone,  you  will  fay,  I  was  ignorant  of,, 
though  I  know  every  thing  elfe  :  but  the  truth  is,  my  friend,  to  be  ignorant 
of  any  thing  elfe  that  was  out  of  the  common  way,  might  be  cxcufable,  but 
this  you  could  not  poffibly  call  by  another  name,  as  it  is  the  only  one  it  ever 
went  by  :  fome  things  we  call  by  their  ancient  and  proper  names,  and  fome 
we  do  not,  that  we  may  not  wound  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  and  fpeak  a  lan¬ 
guage  they  do  not  underftand.  When  I  talked  to  you,  for  inftance,  I  fhould 
have  made  ufe  of  the  Paphlagonian*  Cappadocian,  or  Eadtrian  language, 
to  make  myfelf  either  intelligible  or  agreeable ;  though  to  Grecians  I  would 
fpeak  Greek.  The  Athenians  have,  at  different  times,  made  feveral  altera- 

*  Venus ,  £5*c.]  Or.  xai  xai  Dece  prasfides  generationis.  Memo* 

ratur  Cybebe  propter  ejus  amorem  erga  Attin,  Sc  quia  larciviflima  fertur  fuifle.  To  the  un¬ 
learned  reader,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  Lucian,  in  compliment  to  Timarchus,  fupplicatcs 
him  in  the  name  of  a  Drury-lane  Venus. 
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tions  in  their  language,  but  this  phrafe  has  always  remained  amongft  them, 
and  has  been  ufed  in  that  fenfe,  and  in  that  only,  by  every  body.  I  could  quote 
a  number  of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it  in  former  times,  but  that  I  would  not 
trouble  you  with  a  lift  of  poets,  orators,  and  hiftorians,  whom  you  know  no¬ 
thing  of :  I  need  not  mention  who  they  are,  for  every  body  elfe  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  them :  if  you  can  fhew  me  one  of  them,  who  has  not,  I  will 
put  up  a  ftatue  of  you  at  *  Olympia.  He  indeed,  who  knows  not  this, 
cannot  tell,  I  fuppofe,  whether  Athens  is  a  city  in  Attica,  Corinth  in  the 
Iflhmus,  or  Sparta  in  Peloponnefus. 

But  you  will  fay,  perhaps,  you  know  the  name  well  enough,  but  only 
found  fault  with  the  wrong  application  of  it;  we  will  take  it  up  then  on 
this  ground,  and  obferve,  unlefs,  perhaps,  you  think  it  no  difgrace  to  be 
convidted  of  univerfal  ignorance,  how  1  will  confute  you.  If  our  anceftors 
pradlifed  the  fame  method  as  I  did,  (for  in  every  age  there  were  impious  and 
abominable  fellows  like  yourfelf,)  if  one  man  is  called  Cothurnus  becaufe 
he  is  like  a  bufkin,  another  ■f*  Lupie  becaufe  he  makes  a  noife  and  difturbs 
the  aflembly,  another  Hebdomas  becaufe  he  laughs  and  plays  at  a  public 
meeting,  like  boys  on  the  X  feventh  day  of  the  month,  why  may  not  I,  alfo, 
if  I  pleafe,  compare  a  wretch  ftained  with  every  vice,  to  an  inaufpicious  and 
unfortunate  day  ? 

If  we  meet  a  man,  efpecially  when  we  firft  go  out  in  the  morning,  who 
is  lame  in  his  right  foot,  or  if  we  come  acrofs  an  eunuch,  or  a  monkey,  we 
turn  home  again  as  faft  as  we  can,  forefeeing  that  we  can  never  be  profperous 
on  that  day  after  fuch  bad  omens  :  and  in  like  manner,  at  our  firft  going  out 
in  the  morning  as  it  were  of  the  year,  if  we  meet  a  pathic,  doing  and  fuf- 
fering  every  thing  that  is  bafe  and  infamous,  one  whom  even  his  own  depen- 

*  Olympia .]  The  greateft  honour  which  mere  mortals  could  ever  arrive  at.  To  fay  a  man 
ihould  have  this,  became  by  degrees  a  kind  of  proverbial  expreflion. — Like,  do  this, 

•  — ...  et  eris  mi  hi  magnus  Apollo. 

“j-  Lupec.]  Concerning  the  exadt  fignification  of  the  Greek  word  Avira-w,  here  made  ufe  of, 
the  learned  commentators  are  much  divided  :  fome  are  of  opinion  it  was  originally  written 
Avactr.v,  quaft,  Avacm  anpe^  a  ftormy  wind,  to  which  a  turbulent  orator  may  properly  be  com¬ 
pared.  Others  tell  us  that  Avo-aw  is  a  corruption  by  the  trauferibers  ot  Avcxcrav ,  furoris  genus,  a 
kind  of  madnefs,  (which  is  rather  the  more  probable  conjecture)  ;  the  Latin  tranflator,  there¬ 
fore  interprets  it  rabiem.  It  may  fuftice,  however,  for  the  Englifh  reader  to  know,  that  lufla 
figniiles  fomething  noify  and  violent. 

I  Seventh  Jay.]  Greek,  E G&pw.  The  feventh  day  of  every  month  was  obferved  as  a  fcfli- 
val,  or  kind  of  holiday,  facred,  we  are  told,  to  Apollo,  who  was  born  on  the  feventh  of  the 

month  Thurgalion. 
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dungeon  ?  Might  we  not  very  properly  compare  him  to  an  unlucky  day  ? 

And  are  not  you  that  very  man?  You  will  not,  I  fuppofe,  deny,  for  you 
glory  in  it :  you  are  infamous,  and  every  body  confiders  you  as  fuch  ;  if  you 
were  to  deny  it  who  would  believe  you  ?  Would  your  own  fellow-citizens  ? 
(for  thofe  we  fhould  afk  firft,)  they  have  known  you  from  your  youth  up¬ 
wards,  they  remember  your  connection  with  that  vile  foldier,  who  did  what 
he  pleafed  with  you,  and  then  threw  you  off,  like  an  old  tattered  garment; 
to  fhift  for  yourfelf.  They  remember,  too,  your  fhewing  yourfelf  a  brave 
youth  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  comedians,  and  playing  the  part  of  the 
prologue,  when  drefled  in  a  fine  habit,  with  golden  flippers,  and  a  garland 
in  your  hand,  you  were  fent  on  the  flage  to  intreat  the  favour  of  the  audience; 
and  met  with  prodigious  applaufe;  though  now  it  feems  you  are  an  orator 
and  a  fophifl ;  when  they  hear  this  they  will  fancy,  as  they  do  in  the  *  tra¬ 
gedy,  and  well  indeed  they  may,  that  they  fee  two  funs,  and  a  double 
Thebes,  and  cry  out  immediately,  is  this  he  ?  what  will  he  be  hereafter  ?  but 
you  very  prudently  withdrew  yourfelf  from  your  friends,  and  from  your 
country  alfo,  though  undoubtedly  the  fineft  fpot  in  all  Phoenicia,  You  do 
not  chufe  any  connection  with  people  who  can  remember  and  put  you  in 
mind  of  paft  times;  and  yet  what  fhould  you  be  afraid  of?  I  am  told  you 
have  very  large  pofleffions  amongft  them,  and  a  little  tower  of  your  own,  fo 
capacious,  that  Diogens’s  tub  is  the  throne  of  Jove  in  comparifon  with  it; 
in  fhort,  you  will  never  perfuade  your  fellow-citizens  to  look  upon  you  in 
any  other  light  than  as  one  of  the  vileft  of  men,  and  a  difgrace  to  your  coun¬ 
try.  I  could  bring,  perhaps,  more  teftimony  from  Syria  againft  you  ;  An¬ 
tioch  was  a  witnefe  of  your  behaviour  to  the  young  woman  you  ran  away 
with  from  Tarfus  :  but  thefe  are  things  which  I  blufh  to  enter  into,  there 
were  too  many  there  who  faw  you  :  thefe  are 


fiances  which  I  fuppofe 


you  have  totally  forgot. 


-®gypt 


Syria  you  fled  for  fhelter  to,  when  you 


purfued  by  the  taylors,  that  had 


lent  you  fine  cloaths,  which  you  fold  by  the  way  to  pay  your  charges,  they 


*  Trageay*]  See  Eurip.  Bacch.  v.  915* 

Et  folem  geminum,  et  duplices  fe  oftendere  Thebaff, 


See  alfo  Dry  den’s  Oedipus, 


Virg,  JEn ,  iv.  v,  47 o* 
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alfo  are  no  ftrangers  to  your  charadler :  but  know  you  full  as  well  :  nor  fee  I 
any  reafon  why  Alexandria  ihould  yield  to  Antioch  in  this  refpedt ;  your 
debauchery,  indeed,  was  there  ftill  more  open,  your  behaviour  more  infa¬ 
mous,  and  bare-faced.  One  perfon,  and  one  only,  believed  you  innocent, 
took  your  word  for  it,  and  fupported  you,  a  Roman  of  the  firft  diftindtion, 
I  need  not  mention  his  name,  as  every  body  knows  whom  I  mean,  nor  what 

he  fuffered  from  his  connexion  with  you  ;  when  he  found  you  in  a  certain 

0 

fituation  with  a  certain  perfon-,  what  think  you  was  his  opinion  ;  did  he  be¬ 
lieve  you  to  be  innocent  when  he  caught  you  in  the  very  fadt  ?  he  could  not, 
unlefs  he  had  been  blind  ;  but  he  fhewed  what  he  thought  of  you,  by  turn¬ 
ing  you  out  of  doors,  and  when  you  were  gone  out  of  his  houfe,  they  fay,, 
took  care  to  have  it  purified  after  fuch  pollution. 

Achaia  and  all  Italy  is  full  of  your  noble  deeds,  and  the  renown' you  have 
acquired  by  them:  may  you  reap  the  fruits  of  it!  I  can  only  fay,  which  is 
moft  indifputable,  that  thofe  who  now  wonder  at  what  you  do  in  Ephefus, 
will  wonder  no  longer,  when  they  hear  what  you  have  done  before  :  with  re¬ 
gard  to  women,  I  find  you  have  learned  fomething  new. 

And  does  not  fuch  a- man  deferve  the  name  of  Apophras?  But  what  can 
you  mean,  after  all  your  iniquities,  by  offering  to  falute  us,  efpecially  thofe 
who  know  you,  and  who  have  had' enough  from  your  mouth  already,  your 
rough  voice,  barbarous  phrafes,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  is  dilfonant,  un¬ 
couth,  and  inharmonious ;  but  from  a  kifs,  above  all,  heaven  defend  us  !* 
rather  would  I  have  one  from  a  viper  or  a  fcorpion ;  from  them  we  might 
expedt  a  bite  or  pain,  which,  perhaps,  a  phyfician  could  remove  ;  but  from 
the  poifon  of  thy  kifles,  what  altar,,  or  what  temple  fhould  ever  fave  us  ?■ 
After  fuch  infedtion,  what  god  would  liften  to  our  prayers  ?  How  many 
fprinklings,  and  ablutions,  how  many  rivers  would  be  neceflary  to  wafh 
away  the  ftain  ? 

How  can  fuch'  a  fellow  as  you  pretend  to  laugh  at  the  language  of  others  ? 
For  my  own  part,  fo  far  from  denying  that  I  made  ufe  of  the  word  Apo¬ 
phras,  I  fhould  be  afhamed  of  not  being  intimately  acquainted  with  it;  but 
when  you  talk  of  *  fyllable-meafurers,  and  word-crackers,  of  people  that 
are  trifling- manner’d,  when,  inftead  of  laying  you  want  to  go  to  Athens, 
you  tell  us  that  you  Athenize,  that  fuch  a  man  is  flower-crowned,  and  the 

*  Syllable -tncafurers,  &c.']  The  epithets  and  expreflions  here  alluded  to,  are  probably  thofe 
which  Timarchus  made  ufe  of  in  the  fpeech  above  hinted  at,  as  mentioned  by  Elenchus. 

like., 
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like,  nobody  is  to  find  fault  with  you.  Mercury  make  an  end  of  thee  and 
thy  words  together  !  fay  I,  for  where,  in  the  name  of  Fortune,  couldefi: 
thou  pick  them  up?  From  the  works  of  fomc  f  Ialemus,  I  fuppofe,  in 
fome  dirty  corner,  full  of  ruft  and  fpiders ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  tablets  of 
Philsenis,  which  you  always  have  by  you,  and  which  may  come  very  pro¬ 
perly  from  fuch  a  mouth  as  your’s.  And,  now  I  talk  of  that,  what  if  your 
tongue  fliould  call  you  to  account,  and  thus  reproach  you  for  the  injuries  you 
have  done  to  it !  “  I  took  thee  up  (it  might  fay),  thou  ungrateful  wretch, 
poor  and  miferable,  without  bread  to  eat,  and  taught  thee  to  fiourilh  upon  the 
ftage,  made  thee  a  Ninus,  a  Metiochus,  and,  moreover,  an  Achilles  alfo ; 
did  I  not  afterwards  nourifh  and  fupport  thee  as  a  fyllable-monger,  to  teach 
fchool-boys  ?  have  not  I  lately  enabled  thee  to  repeat  other  people’s  fpeeches, 
and  become  a  fophift,  acquiring  honour  and  reputation  which  thou  hadft  no 
right  to  ?  and  doft  thou  now,  after  all,  reward  me  thus,  by  employing  me  in 
the  meaneft  offices,  in  low  and  filthy  converfation  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to 
make  me  every  day  tell  lies  for  thee,  vent  falfe  oaths,  talk  nonfenfe,  and  re¬ 
peat  fo  many  ridiculous  fpeeches  ?  and  now  thou  wilt  not  fuffer  me  to  lie  quiet 
even  of  nights,  but  force  me  to  play  the  fool  :  forgetting  I  am  a  tongue, 
and  making  ufeof  me  as  a  hand,  to  do  all  thy  dirty  work  for  thee,  treat  me 
after  all,  like  a  ftranger,  and  put  a  thoufand  affronts  upon  me.  My  bufi* 
nefs  is  only  to  talk,  and  not  to  perform  offices  which  other  members  were  de- 
figned  for  by  nature  ;  would  to  heaven  I  were  cut  out,  as  Philomela’s  was  ! 
for  happier  are  even  the  tongues  of  thofe  who  have  devoured  their  own 
children  than  I  am.” 

Now,  by  the  gods,  if  that  fame  tongue  of  thine  fliould  fpeak  for  itfelf, 
and,  calling  in  thy  beard  to  its  aid,  fhould  thus  addrefs  thee,  what  anfwer 
couldefi:  thou  make  ?  The  fame,  I  fuppofe,  as  you  did  to  Glaucas,  when 
he  reproached  you  for  a  certain  crime,  that  by  this  means  you  would  foon 
become  confpicuous,  and  univerfally  admired.  You  are,  indeed,  conspicu¬ 
ous  enough,  and  to  be  talked  of,  be  it  in  any  manner  whatfoever,  is,  no 
doubt,  at  leafl  in  your  opinion,  mod  defireable.  You  might  then  tell  him 
all  the  names  you  have  gone  by  in  your  travels  ;  I  marvel  much,  whilft  you 

are  not  offended  at  them,  you  fliould  be  fo  angry  with  the  appellation  of 
poor  Apophras. 

+  Ialemus,']  A  famous,  or  rather  infamous  poet,  diftinguiflied  by  the  badnefs  of  his  verfes ; 
whence,  Jalemo  frigidior,  more  frigid  than  Ialemus,  palled  into  a  proverbial  exprellion ;  and 
the  word  turned  into  an  adjeffivc,  according  to  Hefychius,  fignifics  ilupid,  dull,  un- 

happy >  or  good  for  nothing. 
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In  Syria  you  were  called  Rhodo-Daphne,  or  the  Laurel-Rofe  ;  for  what 
reafon,  (fo  Pallas  help  me  !)  I  blufh  to  mention;  in  filence,  therefore,  for 
me,  let  it  ever  remain  :  in  Palseftine  you  went  by  the  name  of  the  Briar,  on 
account,  I  fuppofe,  of  the  bridles  in  your  beard;,  for  then  you  ufed  to 
fhave  :  in  jEgypt  they  called  you  Quinfey,  and  properly  enough,,  for  you 
were  very  near  being  choaked  by  the  Tailor  who  fet  upon  you.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  indeed,  went  no  round  about  way  to  defcribe  you*  but  only  added 
one  letter  to  )rour  name,  and  called  you  *  A-Timarchus ;  you  deferved, 
indeed,  fome  little  addition' to-  that  title.-  In  Italy  you  acquired  the  heroic 
appellation  of  a  Cyclops,  when  you  adted  over  again  Homer’s  fabulous  hif- 
tory,  and  lay,,  like  another  luftful  Polypheme,  with  the  cup  in  your  hand  ; 
whilft  a  youth,  hired  for  the  occafion,  carrying  a  pointed  fpear,  played 
Ulyfles,  and  ftruck  at  your  eye. 

The  jav’lin  err’d,,  but  held,  its  courfe  along*. 

Soon  it 

J  Crafhrd  all  his  jaws,  and  left  the  tongue  within,. 

Till  the  bright  point  look’d  out  beneath  the  chin* 

You,  Cyclops  like,  fuffered  him  to  wound  your  cheek;  or,  like  another 
Charybdis,  looked  as  if  you  could  have  fw-allowed  him  up,  veffel,  fails, 
mariners,  and  all  together  (when  one  is  talking  of  you,  one  mud  rant  a 
little)  :  numbers  of  people  faw  you  in  this  condition;  and  after  all,  in  excufc 
for  your  frolic,  you  faid  next  day  you  were  drunk,  and  made  the  wine  your 
apology  for  it. 

With  fo  many,  and  fuch  great  names  as  thcfe  belonging  to  you,  why 
fhould  you  be  afhamed  of  Apophras  only  ?  How  feci  you,  when  even  the 
common  people  fay  you  have  got  the  §  Lefbian  and  Phoenician  diforder  ? 
But,  perhaps,  you  are  ignorant  of  this  too,  or  imagine  that  they  mean  to- 
pay  you  a  compliment  by  it,,  or  are  thefe  well  known  and  familiar  to  you, 
and  Apophras  alone  blotted  out  of  your  catalogue?  I  am  fufficiently  reveng- 

*  A-Timarchus']  His  name  was  Timarchus,  and  they  called  him  A-Timarchus,  qua!?, 
A-n/xo*  Agxpst  the  Prince  of  llafcals,  a  kind  of  pun  in  the  original.  The  addition,  which  Lu¬ 
cian  lays  he  wanted,  was  the  uv.  As  puns  are  untranilateable,  the  mere  EngUlh  reader  cannot 
well  fee  the  humour  of  this  title. 

f  ThejavTin ,  £sV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  A.  233. 

J  Crajb'd ,  £sfc.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  v.  1.  3^4. 

§  Lefbian .]  The  Lefbians  and  Phoenicians  were  remarkably  guilty  of  a  certain  horrid  and  un¬ 
natural  crime,  which  the  Greeks  very  properly  ftylcd  ct&Tor  a  connection  not  fit  to  be 

mentioned,  and  yet  it  was  univerfally  pradifed. 
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ed  of  you,  even  the  women,  it  feems,  know  your  character ;  for,  but  the 
other  day,  when  you  wanted  to  get  you  a  wife  at  Cyzicus,  the  woman,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  your  pranks.,  faid,  I  lhal.l  hardly  take  one  for 
a  hufband,  who  feems  to  want  a  hufband  himfelf,” 

An.d  after  all  this,  do  you  pretend  to  criticije,  and  find  fault  with  others  ? 
but  you  certainly  haye  a  right,  for  we  can,  none  of  us,  talk  like  you  :  who 
would  venture  as  you  did,  to  alk  for  a  trident  inftead  of  a  fword,  to  kill  three 
adulterers  ?  or,  when  talking  of  Theopo,mpus’s  judgment  x>£  Tricaranus, 
would  fay,  he  deftroyed  the  principal  cities  with  a  three-pointed  oration,  or 
that  he  had  tridented  Greece,  and  was  a  Cerberus  in  language;  with  ahun- 
dered  other  abfurdities  of  this  kind,  which  are  not  worth  f  repeating.  *  * 

What  poverty  might,  perhaps,  have  driven  you  to,  J  .{hall  pafs  over,  nor 
would  I  reproach  any  body  for  it :  if  a  man  receives  a  certain  depofit  from  a 

friend,  and  fhould  afterwards,  being  half-ftarved,  fwear  that  he  never  re- 

♦ 

ceived  it ;  if  he  begs  of  one,  borrows  of  another,  fteals  cloaths  and  fells 
them,  I  fay  nothing,  it  would  be  cruel  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  bread;  but, 
for  this  fame  poor  man  to  fquande.r  away  the  fruits  of  his  difhoneft  dealing 
in  riot  and  debauchery,  is  intolerable.  For  one  .thing,  indeed,  you  merit 
feme  praife,  nor  can  I  help  admiring  your  ingenuity,  when  pradtifing  the 
fame  art  as  *  Tifias,  you  pafied  for  him,  and  |  roofed  old  Corvus  out  of 
§  thirty  aurei,  who  paid  his  five  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  with  pleafure, 
fpr  a  book  recommended  to  him  by  fo  renowned  a  fophift. 

I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  fay,  but  fhall  fpare  you  for  the  prefent,  and 
only  give  you  this  advice  :  in  your  drunken  frolics,  do  what  you  pleafe  to 
yourfelf,  but  trouble  me  no  ,rnor,e ;  there  is  no  being  under  the  fame  roof, 
or  eating  and  drinking  with  fuch  fellows  as  you  ;  and,  above  all,  let  us  have 
none  of  your  kiffes,  which  are  rather  what  one  may  call  Apophras,  ill-omen¬ 
ed,  and  unlucky  ;  let  me  advife  you  withal,  never  more  to  perfume  your 
bald  pate ;  if  you  are  ill,  you  muft  take  care  of  your  old  body,  but  if  not, 
what  fignifjes  tampering  with  it  for  the  vileft  purpofes ;  grey  hairs  are  a  bad 

-(♦  Repeating,']  Two  or  three  lines  are  here  omitted,  containing  verbal  criticifms  on  Tome  ab- 
furd  phrafes  and  exprefliona  made  ufe  of  by  Timarchus  in  his  fpeech,  which,  as  confined  to  the 
Greek  language,  and  the  pronunciation  of  it,  could  not  be  tranflated, 

*  Tifias.']  One  of  the  fir  ft  fophifts,  as  mentioned  by  Ariftotle,  tteyxuv  cr«<p<s  i*vy. 

t  Rooked.]  Tifias,  who  wrote  a  book  on  rhetoric,  was  a  difciplc  of  Corax,  on  which  name  a 
pun  will  be  found  in  the  original  by  the  learned  reader,  which  is  not  quite  loft  in  the  tranftac 
tion. 

%  Thirty  aurei.]  Which  is  the  fame  as  five  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas, 
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cover  for  wickednefs  and  impurity,  fpare  them,  I  beg,  and  particularly 
your  beard  ;  and  when  you  praftife  your  debaucheries,  let  it  be  by  night,  for 
in  the  day  time  it  is  favage,  (hocking,  and  abominable. 

You  fee,  my  friend,  how  much  better  it  had  been  for  you  not  to  have 
*  moved  Camarina,  roufed  a  fleeping  lion,  or  laugh’d  at  my  Apophras,  which 
may  chance  to  render  your  whole  life  ill-omened  and  deteftable.  But,  per¬ 
haps,  you  ftill  think  I  might  have  faid  more,  and  I  have  more  at  your  fer- 
vice ;  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  power,  you  (hall  never  want  your  reward  ;  fo  in¬ 
famous  a  proftitute  as  you,  fhould  not  dare  to  look  up  at  a  man  :  but  you 
will  fay  I  talk  in  riddles  to  you,  for  you  know  not  half  the  titles  which  your 
vile  charadter  has  loaded  you  with  :  I  would  mention  a  few  of  them,  but 
Apophras  is  already  doubly  and  trebly  revenged  of  you ;  you  have  deferved 
it  all.  And,  as  the  celebrated  -j-  Euripides  fays, 

Vice,  folly,  ign’rance,  and  a  fland’rous  tongue. 

Still  meet  at  laft  with  bitternefs  and  woe. 

•  Camarina .]  A  lake  near  the  city  of  Camarina,  in  Sicily  ;  in  the  time  of  drought  the  flench 
of  this  lake  produced  a  peftilence  ;  the  inhabitants  on  this  confulted  the  oracle  whether  they 
fhould  drain  it :  the  oracle  advifedthem  pv  mmv  Kapapimi’,  not  to  remove  Camarina,  the  people 
notwithflanding  drained  the  lake,  and  by  that  means  opened  a  way  for  their  enemies  to  come 
and  plunder  their  city.  Hence  the  proverb  here  alluded  to,  ne  moveas  Camarinam,  do  not 
touch  or  move  Camarina,  that  is,  do  not  remove  one  evil  to  bring  on  a  greater.  It  has,  pretty 
nearly  atleafl:  as  here  applied,  the  fame  fenfe  as  the  motto  to  the  ThifUe,  of,  Noli  me  tangere. 

f  Euripides,]  See  Bacch.  v.  385, 
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It  was  cujlomary ,  in  Lucian’^  Time,  for  the  Rhetoricians ,  or  Orators  by 
Profeflion ,  to  declaim  on  any  given  Subject  at  the  Command  of  their  Superiors , 
cither  in  public  or  private ;  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  following  De¬ 
clamation ,  Praife  of  fome  Houfe  (whofe  it  was  we  know  not),  probably  by 

4 

Defire  of  the  Mafier  and  his  Friends ,  before  whom  the  Orator  was  to  Jhew  his 
Skill,  by  an  extempore  Speech  on  the  Occafion.  It  is  written ,  more  efpecially  the 
firfl  Part  of  it,  in  a  Kind  of  flowing  meafured  Profe,  approaching  to  Blank 
Vcrfe ,  and  much  refembling  the  Style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  whimjical 
change  of  Perfons,  and  Luci  an’j  an  fleering  himfelf  in  the  latter  Part  of  this 
little  Piece,  one  cannot  fo  eafily  account  for .  The  whole ,  however,  is  fingular  and 
entertaining,  particularly  the  Defcription  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Conclufion.  Lu¬ 
cian  (for  this  Piece  is  undoubtedly  his),  had  a  warm  and  poetical  Imagination , 
and  feems  here  more  peculiarly  to  indulge  it ;  I  have  therefore  adopted  his  Style , 
and  endeavour'd  to  give  the  Tranflation  that  Glow  of  poetical  Colouring  which  the 
Reader  of  Tafle  cannot  fail  to  obferve  and  admire  in  the  Original 

4 

SO  delightful  did  the  charming  Cydnus  appear  to  Alexander,  its  ftream 
fo  bright  and  pleafant,  fo  refrefhing  in  a  hot  fummer,  though  fwift  not 
rapid,  and  though  deep  not  dangerous,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
baihing  in  it,  nor  would  he  deny  himfelf  the  pleafure,  though  he  contracted 
a  diforder  by  indulging  himfelf  in  it :  and  fhali  not  the  fight  of  a  noble  pa¬ 
lace,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  light,  chearful,  and  magnificent,  fhining  with 
gold,  and  adorned  with  the  fineft  pictures,  infpire  a  man  (efpecially  an  ora¬ 
tor  by  profeffion,)  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  fome  defcription  of  it,  fome  en¬ 
comium  on  it,  to  make  himfelf  known,  and,  like  his  fubjeCt,  to  become  con- 
fpicuous  ?  away  with  all  fuch  as  only  look  over  and  admire  without  praifing ; 
to  be  filent  is  injurious ;  it  looks  like  envy  and  ill-nature ;  it  ill  becomes  the 
man  of  tafte,  who  is  fmitten  with  the  love  of  all  that  is  great  and  beautiful. 
It  {hews  a  ftupid  rufticity,  a  difregard  for  merit,  and  a  contempt  of  the 
Mufes  themfelvcs,  not  to  know  that  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  confider 
fpedtacles  of  this  kind  in  very  different  lights  :  one  is  contented  to  look 
round,  and  lift  up  the  hand  with  admiration,  to  gaze  in  filence  at  every 
thing,  as  if  afraid,  that  all  they  could  fay  in  praife  of  it,  would  be  lefs  than 

it 
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it  deferved  :  whild  the  other,  who  undeiftands  that  beauty  which  he  admires, 
is  not  fatisfied  with  feafting  his  eyes  alone,  cannot  bear  to  be  a  dumb  fpedta- 
tor,  but  will  endeavour,  with  all  his  powers,  to  defcribe  and  point  out  the 
beauties  of  a  light  fo  noble  and  delightful. 

Nor  is  general  praife  alone  fufficient ;  like  that  of  the  *  young  man,  who 

fo  admired  the  palace  of  Menelaus,  and  compared  its  ivory  and  gold  to  the 

% 

beauties  of  heaven,  as  he  had  feen  nothing  on  earth  that  was  equal  to  it. 
The  befl  way  of  praifing  it,  is  to  exert  our  eloquence  in  its  favour  on  the 
very  fpot,  and  before  the  mod  approved  judges ;  and  lurcly  a  beautiful 
houfe,  filled  with  admirers  of  the  building,  is  the  fitted  place  for  fuch  an  en¬ 
comium  ;  where  the  voice,  as  in  caverns,  is  driven  back,  dwells  on,  as  it 
were,  with  pleafure,  and  repeats  what  is  faid  in  an  elegant  and  mule-like  re¬ 
iteration  :  as  it  often  happens  amongft  the  high  and  craggy  rocks,  where  the 
found  of  the  Ihepherd’s  pipe  is  reverberated.  The  vulgar  tell  us,  that  Echo 
is  a  nymph  who  inhabits  there,  and  anfwers  the  finger  from  her  cave.  The 
fubjedt,  doubtlefs,  mud  animate  and  infpirc  the  fpeaker;  its  beauty  pafies 
through  the  eye  into  the  foul,  elevating  and  adorning  the  dilcourfe,  The 
fight  of  the  armour,  we  know,  dirred  up  Achilles  againd  the  Trojans,  and 
when  he  tried  them  on,  they  gave  wings  to  his  courage,  and  roufed  him  to 
the  combat.  And  fhall  not,  in  like  manner,  the  beauty  of  this  place,  in- 
fpire  ail  orator  with  eloquence  to  fing  its  praifes  ?  The  fhade  of  beauteous 
plane-trees,  the  green  turf,  and  clear  fountains  of  Ilyfius,  were  propitious  to 
the  great  Socrates;  there  fported  he  with  his  Phsedrus,  there  confuted  Ly- 
fias,  there  invited  the  Mufes  to  follow  him  to  his  retreat,  and  teach  him 
to  talk  of  love ;  nor  did  the  old  man  blufh  to  call  in  virgins  to  aflift  him  : 
furely  then,  to  a  fpot  fo  charming  as  this,  they  will  come  uninvited. 

We  boad  not  here  of  fhades  and  plane-trees  only  ;  Ilyfius  we  leave  far  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  even  the  palace  of  the  Perfian  monarch,  which  was  admirable 
only  for  its  riches,  without  art,  beauty,  or  proportion ;  though  fliining  with 
gold  and  treafures,  which  the  ipedlator  beheld  with  envy,  and  the  mader 
was  deemed  happy  to  poffefs ;  but  it  had  no  real  merit :  the  Arfacidse  never 
flu  died  the  beautiful,  nor  cared  whether  the  beholder  was  pleafed  and  fatif- 
fied,  they  only  wifhed  to  fee  him  (truck  with  adonifhment ;  for  the  Barbari¬ 
ans  confult  finery  and  fhew,  much  more  than  elegance  and  beauty.  But  this 
charming  manfion  is  ill-fuited  to  Barbailan  eyes,  to  Perfian  pomp,  or  kingly 


*  Voting  man,']  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  A.  1.  71* 
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pride;  it  calls  for  the  admiration  of  no  vulgar  fpedlator,  but  of  the  tafteful 
and  ingenious,  who  relies  not  on  his  fight,  but  on  his  judgment;  it  looks 
towards  the  early,  which  is,  doubtlefs,  the  moft  beautiful  part  of  the  day, 
and  fronts  the  rifing  fun,  receiving  at  its  open  doors  an  abundance  of  light. 
Thus  the  ancients  always  built  their  temples.  The  length,  breadth,  and 
height  of  the  apartments,  are  conftrudted  in  due  and  regular  proportion  ; 
the  windows  large,  and  difpofed  according  to  the  various  feafons  of  the  year, 
all  admirably  contrived,  both  for  pleafure  and  convenience;  in  the  deling 
are  no  fuperfluous  ornaments,  nothing  can  be  found  fault  with;  the  gold 
and  decorations,  not  heaped  on,  but  ufed  with  judgment  and  diferetion. 
Like  a  beautiful  but  modeft  woman,  who  fets  off  her  charms  with  a  finall 
necklace,  a  pretty  ring  on  her  finger,  or  ear-rings  in  her  ears,  a  fillet  to  bind 
her  flowing  hair,  or  a  buckle  to  fallen  her  zone;  thefe  add  grace  to  the  form, 
as  purple  to  a  garment :  whilft  harlots,  cfpecially  if  they  are  not  over  hand* 
fome,  will  have  their  garments  all  purple,  and  necklace  all  gold  to  heighten 
their  charms,  endeavouring  to  fupply  their  want  of  beauty  by  fomething  exter¬ 
nal,  that  may  attract  and  delight ;  they  think  that  arm  mu  ft  be  thought  white, 
that  is  covered  with  gold  ;  and  that  the  foot,  which  is  not  fo  well  made,  may 
be  well  concealed  by  a  golden  flipper;  and  that  the  face  itfelf  will  appear 
ntore  agreeable,  if  their  whole  drefs  is  fplendid  and  magnificent.  They  al¬ 
ways,  therefore,  adorn  themfelves  in  this  manner ;  but  the  modeft  and  deli¬ 
cate  fair  one,  makes  ufe  only  of  fo  much  gold  and  jewels  as  is  neceflary  and 
fufficient,  nor  will  flie  blufli  to  {hew  her  beauty  naked  and  vinadorned.  In 
like  manner,  this  houfe,  which  is  beautiful  in  itfelf,  has  only  fo  much  orna¬ 
ment  as  is  neceffary  and  becoming,  interfperfed  here  and  there  :  as  the 
ftars  appear  in  the  heavens  at  proper  diftances,  for  if  the  whole  was  one 
blaze  of  light,  it  would  not  be  pleafing,  but  terrible  to  us ;  even  fo  the  gold 
here  is  not  fuperfluous,  or  put  on  merely  for  Ihew  and  finery,  but  fhines 
with  a  foft  and  pleafing  fplendour,  diffufing  a  rednefs  over  the  whole;  for 
when  the  light  ftrikes  in  upon  the  gold,  the  colours  blend  together,  and 
form  a  kind  of  double  day.  The  upper  parts  of  this  palace,  are  fuch,  in¬ 
deed,  as  call  for  the  pen  of  Homer  to  deferibe  them ;  he,  perhaps,  would 

fay,  *  it  was  lofty  —  like  the  bed  of  Helen,  or  like  Olympus  fplendid. — 

# 

The  pidtures  on  the  walls,  and  the  other  ornaments,  the  beauty  of  the 

•  It  was,  £sV.]  See  Homer’s  Odyfley,  A,  1.  12 1. 

f  Like  Olympus,  See  Iliad,  A*  1.532. 
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colours,  with  the  truth,  accuracy,  and  judgment  confpicuous  throughout, 
might,  perhaps,  be  properly  compared  to  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fpring, 
or  a  mead  diverfified  with  flowers,  were  it  not  that  thefe  foon  fade  and  decay, 
whilft  this  houfe  is  a  perpetual  fpring,  an  evcrlafting  flower  that  never 
fades  or  decays ;  the  fight  alone  refts  on  its  fweets,  but  cannot  defile  or  de- 
ftroy  them. 

Who  can  help  dwelling  on  fuch  beauties  with  rapture,  and  endeavouring  to 
celebrate  them  as  they  deferve.?  for,  that  which  we  fee,  it  is  a  difgrace  not  to 
imitate;  the  fight  of  what  is  truly  excellent,  brings  with  it  a  thoufand  in¬ 
citements  to  the  praCtice  of  equal  perfection,  not  in  man  alone,  but  in  every 
creature.  The  horfe  bounds  with  more  pleafure  over  the  foft  plain,  that 
yields  to  his  foot,  nor  refills  his  prefling  hoof ;  then  does  he  put  forth  all 
his  ftrengtb,  runs  fwiftly  on,  and  vies,  as  it  were,,  with  the  earth  he  treads 
on,  in  beauty  and  perfection.  In  the  early  part  of  fpring,  when  the  mea¬ 
dows  are  green,  and  the  flowers  appear  in  their  brighteft  colours ;  the  pea¬ 
cock  fpreads  his  wings  to  the  fun,  bridles  up  his  tail,  difplays  his  flowers 
alfo,  and  feems  to  rival  the  field  in  beauty  ;  he  ftruts  round  and  round,  ad¬ 
miring  his  own  fplendour,  whilft  the  light  changes  the  colours,  and  breaks 
them  into  various  tints  that  blend  with,  and  fuccced  each  other  ;  above  all. 
In  thofe  beautiful  circles  which  rife  at  the  extremity  of  his  body,  and  repre¬ 
fen  t  the  rainbow  in  everyone  of  them:  the  lead  change  of  fituation  turns 
the  brafs  into  gold,  or  gives  the  purple,  when  (haded  from  the  fun,  a  green- 
llh  hue  ;  as  the  light  varies,  the  feathers  are  varied  alfo.  How  doth  the  fea, 
when  it  is  fmooth  and  calm,  attraCt  and  invite  us  !  he  who  has  never  been 
from  land,  and  knows  nothing  of  failing,  willies  to  get  on  board,  to  quit  the 
(bore,  and  launch  into  the  ocean  ;  efpecially  if  he  fees  the  fads  filled  by  pro¬ 
pitious  gales,  and  the  veflfel,  with  a  foft  and  eafy  motion,  gliding  through 

the  waves. 

Thus,  alfo,  mud  the  beauty  of  this  houfe  animate  and  infpire  every  orator 
who  would  wilh  to  celebrate  and  deferibe  it :  for  that  purpole  came  I  hither, 
attracted,  as  it  were,  by  a  Syren’s  voice,  and  flattering  myfcdf,  that,  how¬ 
ever  rude  my  fpeech  hath  hitherto  been  on  fuch  a  fubjeCt,  it  will  appear  ex¬ 
cellent;  thus  cloathed,  it  mud  be  handfome. 

But  I  am  interrupted  and  contradicted,  it  feems,  by  another  orator,  a 

powerful  one  too,  who  fays,  I  am  wrong  in  averting  that  the  beauty  of  the 

houfe,  adorned  like  this,  with  gold  and  pictures,  mud  infpire  the  fpeaker 

with 
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with  fuperior  eloquence,  for  that  the  contrary  to  this  might  often  happen  : 
hut  let  him  fpeak  for  himfelf,  and  prove,  if  he  can,  that  the  worfe  and  more 
contemptible  the  place  is,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  orator.  As  to  my- 
ielf,  you  have  heard  what  I  faid,  and  I  need  not  repeat  it ;  I  fhall  be  filent, 
therefore,  and  give  place  to  him  for  a  while,  let  him  come  forth  and  give 


you  his  opinion. 


*  Thus,  then,  he  begins  : 


The  orater,  noble  judges,  who  lately  addrefled  you,  has  expatiated  large- 
ly  on  the  beauties  of  this  houfe  ;  fo  far  am  I  from  condemning  him,  that  I 
only  mean  to  fpeak  of  thofe  things  which  he  had  omitted ;  and  to  fhew,  that 
the  more  agreeable  he  hath  been,  the  more  aftonifhing  it  is,  and  contrary  to 
what  might  have  been  expedled.  And  firft,  as  he  has  mentioned  the  orna¬ 
ments  which  women  make  ufe  of,  their  gold  and  jewels,  permit  me  to  make 
the  lame  comparifon  :  I  affert,  that  they  not  only  never  appear  the  handfomer 
for  them  hut  that,  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  fo  ftruck  with  the  finery, 
that,  in ftead  of  admiring  their  fine  eyes,  completion,  necks,  arms,  or  fingers, 
they  neglet  them,  and  only  look  at  the  necklace,  the  emerald,  or  the  cor¬ 
nelian ;  infomuch,  that  the  fair  one  has  reafon  to  be  angry  with  her  drefs, 
for  preventing  the  fpedfators  from  praifing  and  admiring  her.  And  the  fame, 
I  think,  mull:  always  happen  to  him,  who  would  fhew  his  eloquence  amongft 
great  and  magnificent  objects ;  whatever  he  fays,  is  loft,  fwallowed  up,  and 
obfeured  :  it  is  like  throwing  a  candle  into  the  fire,  or  fhewing  a  pifmire  be¬ 
fore  a  camel  or  an  elephant :  an  orator,  therefore,  fliould  avoid  it.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  voice  is  buried  in  a  large  and  fonorous  building,  which  rever¬ 
berates  the  found,  beats  it  back  on  the  fpeaker,  or,  rather,  is  entirely  loft 
and  confounded,  as  the  flute  would  be  by  the  trumpet,  if  they  were  played 
on  at  the  fame  time  ;  or  the  pilot’s  fong  by  the  waves  of  the  fea.  That 
the  fpeaker  would  be  animated  and  infpired  by  the  beauty  of  the  houfe,  as 
my  opponent  maintained,  is,  in  my  opinion,  falfe  and  abfurd  ;  the  diret 
contrary  is  true  :  for  it  would  only  alarm,  and  intimidate  him,  when  he 
came  to  confider  what  a  difgrace  it  mull  be  to  him,  if,  in  fuch  a  place,  the 

*  Thus  thin.  Esc.]  There  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  this  fudden  and  unexpefted  change  of 
perfons,  but  by  fuppofmg  that  the  orator,  on  thefe  occafions,  to  fliew  his  dexterity,  after  argu. 
ing  on  one  fide,  took  up  the  other,  to  convince  his  audience  that,  as  Hudibras  fays,  he 

Cou’d  ftill  change  fides,  and  Hill  confute. 

Lucian,  however,  foon  quitted  the  foolifli  occupation  of  a  rhetorician,  and  turned  his  genius 
towards  that  manly  fatire  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  eminently  diftinguilhed. 
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merit  of  his  oration  did  not  anfwer  to  the  dignity  of  the  fubjedt;  his  faults 
would  then  be  but  the  more  confpicuous  :  like  a  man  in  beautiful  armour 

flying  before  the  enemy,  whofe  cowardice,  on  that  very  account,  would  be 
more  taken  notice  of.  This  ®  Homer’s  great  orator  feemed  convinced  of 
who  attended  not  in  the  leaft  to  external  beauty,  but  even  aflumed  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  mod  ignorant  and  unfkilful  of  men,  that  what  he  faid  might 
appear  more  worthy  of  admiration.  The  fpeaker,  moreover,  cannot  him- 
felf  refrain  from  admiring  the  fpedtacle,  which  muft  prevent  his  attention  to 
the  clifcourfe  •,  and  when  thus  employed,  how  can  it  otherwife  happen,  but 
that  he  muft  fpeak  the  worfe  for  it !  I  need  not  add,  that  in  a  houfe  like  this, 
the  company  is  more  generally  inclined  to  fee  than  to  hear  :  not  a  Demodo- 
cus,  a  F hern i us,  or  a  Thamyris,  no,  nor  even  an  Orpheus  or  Amphion, 
would  have  eloquence  enough  to  draw  afide  their  attention  to  the  fpedtacle, 
sor  furrounded  by:  fuch  beauty,  would  one  of  them  liften  to  the  fpeech,  but 
continue  gazing  at  the  fight ;  unlefs  he  chanced  to  be  blind,  or  the  affembly 
met  at  night,  like  the- council  of  'f  Areopagus.  How  much  fuperior  fine 
objeds  are  to  fine  words,  the  fable  of  the  Syrens  and  Gorgons  fufficiently 
points  out  to  us;  the  Syrens,  we  know,  by  their  fweet  fongs,  detained  many, 
and  flopped  their  journey,  fonic,  however,  failed  by,  and  never  liftened  to 
them  ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  Gorgons  was  fo  exquifite,  that  it  took  pofleflion 
of  the  foul,  ftruck  the  beholders  dumb,  and  bereaved  them  of  their 
fenfes  ;  the  fable  even  tells  us'  they  were  turned  into  ftone.  What  your  firft 
orator  faid  about  the  peacock,  certainly  favours  my  argument,  and  not  his, 
for  it  is  his  appearance,  and  not  his  voice,  that  delights  us;  and  if  you 
were  to  get  a  fwan  or  a  nightingale  to  fing  whilft  he  was  prefent,  the 
attention  would  be  fixed  on  him,  and  nobody  would  mind  the  mulic  :  fo  fu¬ 
perior  is  that  pleafurc  which  arifeth  from  the  fight  to  every  other. 

But  I  will  bring  a  witnefs,  and  a  molt  refpectable  one,  who  fhall  bear 

*  4 

•  Homer's,  £sV.]  Ulyffes. 

f  Areopagus*]  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Areopagus,  or  grand  Athenian  court  of  ju dice, 
the  judges  heard  and  determined  all  caufes  at  night,  and  in  the  dark,  to  the  end,  fays  Potter, 
that  having  neither  feen  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  they  might  lay  under  no  temptation  of  be¬ 
ing  biaffed  or  influenced  by  them.  Though  the  cuftom  is  whimfical,  there  is  lomething  right 
in  the  caufe  here  affigned  for  it.  By  the  fame  method  of  reaioning,  a  modern  jullice  of  peace 
flioukh be  blind.  Thofe,  however,  amotigft  us,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
the  prefent  Sir  John  Fielding,  have  a  much  better  reafon  than  this  for  admiring  him,  as 
they  will  not  perhaps,  find  in  any  other  magiftrate,  ancient  or  modern-,  an  equal  degree  of 
penetration  and  fagacity,  joined  to  fo  much  honour  and  integrity. 


tefti- 
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teftimony  for  me,  that  things  feen  are  much  more  powerful  than  things  heard. 
Crier,  call  in  Herodotus;  and  here  he  is,  let  him  ftand  forth  and  give  his 
evidence;  he  will  talk  to  you,  as  his  cuftom  is,  in  his  own  Ionic  dialed:. 
Thus  it  runs,  “  *  What  he  has  faid,  O  judges,  is  true,  and  you  may  be¬ 
lieve  him  when  he  afierts  that  the  fight  is  preferable  to  the  hearing,  for  the 
eye  is  always  lefs  faithful  than  the  ear.”  You  hear  what  the  witnefs  fays, 
and  it  is  certainly  true,  for  words  have  f  wings,  they  fly  off  as  foon  as  they 
come  forth,  and  are  no  more;  but  the  pleafure  arifing  from  what  we  fee  is 
folid  and  permanent :  mud  not  then  a  palace  like  this,  fo  beautiful,  and  fo 
alluring,  dazzle  and  confound  the  fpeaker  ?  and  of  this  you  are  yourfelves 
the  ftrongeft  proof  :  for  whilft  I  have  been  fpeaking,  you  were  all  employed 
in  admiring  the  ftrudture,  gazing  at  the  roof,  and  turning  your  eyes  to¬ 
wards  every  piduve  :  nor  need  you  be  alhamed  of  it :  we  muft  excufe  you  ; 
amidft  fuch  a  variety  of  beauties,  if  you  have  any  feeling,  it  is  unavoidable, 
for  the  workmanfliip  is  excellent,  Hiftory  and  Antiquity  unite  their  charms 
to  allure  you,  and  demand  attention  from  every  fpedator  of  tafte  and  judg¬ 
ment. 

“  But  that  you  may  not  quite  forfake  me,  I  will  endeavour  to  defcribe 
them ;  what  it  gives  you  fo  much  pleafure  to  fee,  cannot  be  difagreeable  in 
the  recital ;  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  even  commend  and  prefer  me  to  my 
rival,  for  thus  pointing  out  the  beauties,  and  doubling  your  delight.  I  have 
undertaken,  you  muft  own,  an  arduous  talk,  thus,  without  pencil  or  co¬ 
lours,  to  difplay  and  illuftrate  fuch  a  variety  of  charming  images ;  this  paint¬ 
ing  by  words  is  weak  and  inadequate. 

cc  %  Obferve  then,  as  you  enter  on  the  right  hand,  a  piece  of  Greek  and 
Ethiopian  hiftory  ;  Perfeus  flaying  the  monfter,  and  freeing  Andromache, 

whom  he  afterwards  marries  ;  in  another  part  is  reprefented  his  flight  to  the 
Gorgons  ;  the  artift  hath  contrived  in  a  fmall  pidture  to  exhibit  a  variety  of 
objedts.  The  fear  and  modefty  of  the  virgin,  who  overlooks  the  conteft  from 
a  high  rock,  the  bold  enterprize  of  the  lover,  and  the  terrible  appearance  of 

'*  What  he  has  faidy  See  Herodot.  lib.  viii.  p.  3. 

-J-  Words  1  Homer  frequently  calls  them  *7ri«  wligoivT*,  winged  words. 

X  Obferve  then ,  £sV.]  Mod  of  the  pictures  here  deferibed  feem  to  Ihew  no  inconfiderable 
fhare  of  tafte  and  genius  in  the  compolition  of  them  ;  how  they  were  executed  we  cannot  pof- 
fibly  tell,  but  by  the  grouping  at  the  figures,  and  the  manner  of  telling  the  fable,  we  may  be 
aflured  that  the  art  of  painting  had,  in  Lucian's  time,  attained  to  great  perfection.  Some  of 
the  fubjeCU  are,  perhaps,  worthy  the  confideration  of  our  ingenious  modem  artifts. 
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the  dragon,  with  dreadful  fcales,  and  jaws  gaping  wide,  and  ru filing  upon 
him.  Perfeus  holds  the  Gorgon  ftiield  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a 
fword,  with  which  he  pierces  one  fide  of  the  monfter,  whilft  the  other,, 
which  is  oppofite  to  Medufa,  is  turned  into  ftone. 

Beyond  this  you  fee  another  pidture  expreffive  of  the  divine  juftice  :  the 
fubjedt  of  it  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  painter  from  Sophocles 
or  Euripides,  who  defcribe  the  circumftance  in  a  manner  very  fimilar  to  it. 
Two  youths,  Pylades  the  Phocian,  and  Oreftcs  his  friend,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  dead  fome  time,  hide  themfelves  in  the  palace,  and  are  represented  in 
the  adt  of  killing  „®gyfihus.  Clytemneftra,  already  {lain,  lies  on  the  bed 
half-naked,  the  fervants  are  Handing  round  in  the  u tm oft  confufion,  fome  as 
crying  out,  others  looking  round  to  fee  which  way  they  can  efcape  :  the 
painter  has,  with  great  judgment,  fliewn  only  what  ought  to  be  ihewn,  and 
paffed  over  the  reprefentation  of  what  had  been  before  committed ;  delcrib- 
ing  and  dwelling  on  the  murther  of  the  adulterer. 

Next  to  thefe  you  may  obferve  a  f  beautiful  god,  and  a  handfome  young 
man  :  the  pidture  is  a  kind  of  love  tale.  Branch  us  fits  upon  a  rock,  with  a 
hare  in  his  hand,  which  he  holds  out  to  a  dog,  who  is  leaping  up  at  it* 
Apollo  Hands  by,  and  feems  delighted  to  fee  the  boy  playing  with  the  hare, 
and  the  dog  trying  to  catch  it  from  him. 

In  another  pidture  is  Perfeus  again,  with  the  dragon,  Medufa’s  head 
cut  off,  and  Minerva  defending  the  hero :  he  does  not  look,  whilit  he 
performs  the  deed,  on  Medufa,  except  by  the  refledtion  from  his  fhield, 
as  well  knowing  how  dear  it  would  coft  him  to  fix  his  eyes  diredtly  upon 
her. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  oppofite  to  the  door,  is  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
with  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  in  white  marble,  not  in  a  warlike  habit,  but  in  a 
garb  fuitable  to  a  martial  deity  making  peace. 

Next  to  this  is  another  Minerva,  not  a  ftatue,  but  a  pidture  ,*  Vulcan  is 
deferibed  as  a  lover  in  purfuit  of  her ;  {he  flies  :  from  this  we  are  to  attribute 
the  birth  of  %  Erichthonius. 


■J*  Beautiful  go  cl.  ]  Apollo. 

J  Erichthonius ,]  In  ilia  colludtatione,  (fays  the  pious  Ladtantius)  Vulcanum  profudilfe  aiunt 
femen,  unde  natus  fit  Erichthonius. 
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Beyond  this  is  a  very  ancient  piece,  of  *  Orion  blind,  carrying  Cedalionry 
who  fhews  him  the  way  to  the  light ;  the  Sun  riling  cures  him  of'  his  blind- 
nefs.  Vulcan  fees  the  whole  from  Lemnos. 

And  now  comes  %  Ulyffes  feigning  madnefs,  to  excufe  himfelf  from  go¬ 
ing  on  the  expedition  with  the  Atrids  :  the  ambaffadors  are  inviting,  him,, 
his  excufe  is  plaufible,  his  chariot,  his  horfes  of  different  colours,  his  pre¬ 
tended  ignorance  of  every  thing  to  be  done ;  but  the  boy  difcovers  him. 
Paiamedes,  underftanding  how  the  affair  was,  fnatches  away  Telemachus,.- 
feigns  himfelf  in  a  violent  rage,  draws  his  fword,  and  threatens  to  kill  him. 
Ulyffes  is  alarmed  and  terrified,  drops  his  diffembled  charadter,  puts  on  the 
father,  and  is  reftored  to  his  fenfes  immediately. 

The  laft  pidture  is  Medea,  enflamed  with  jealoufy,  looking  fiercely  at  her 
children,  as  if  meditating  fomething  dreadful,  and  with  a  fword  in  her 
hand;  the  little  ones,  ignorant  of  their  future  fate,  fit  with  fmiling  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  whilfl:  they  fee  her  holding  the  fword  over  them,  feem  pleafed 
and  happy. 

And  now,  judges,  do  ye  not  perceive  that  all  this  mud  draw  afide  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  audience,  and  leave  the  orator  unnoticed  and  alone  ?  What  I 
have  now  faid  was  not  with  any  delign  to  prejudice  my  opponent  in  your 
opinion,  but  only  that  I  might  convince  you  how  difficult  a  talk  we  had  both 
undertaken,  and  to  peifuude  you,  if  poffible,  to  lillen  to  us:  even  now  you 
mud  be  our  friends  rather  than  our  judges,  before  you  can  think  us  equal  to 
fuch  a  fubjedt :  wonder  not  that  I  thus  plead  for  my  adversary  as  well  as  for 
myfelf ;  fo  great  is  my  regard  for  this  houfe,  1  cannot  but  willi  well  to  all, 
whoever  they  be,  that  fpeak  in  praife  of  it.. 

*  Orion,']  The  fon  of  Neptune  ;  he  is  reprefented  as  a  giant,  and  is  faid  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Meropc,  of  the  iilnnd  of  Chios,  whofe  father,  Oenopion,  difllking  the  match,  con* 
trived,  when  he  was  drunk,  to  put  out  his  eyes,  and  leave  him  on  the  fea  Ihore,  where  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  farmer’s  boy,  he  took  him  on  his  (boulders,  by  way  of  guide,  to  conduct  him  to  the 
place  where  the  fun  rifes  ;  which,  the  ftory  adds,  perfectly  recovered  his  light,  and  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  revenging  himfelf  on  Oenopion.  This  accounts  for  the  additional  tale  of 
his  intrigue  with  Aurora,  and  the  jealoufy  of  Diana,  as  mentioned  by  Homer. 

f  Ulyjjl’s-')  This  llovy  is  too  well  known  to  want  any  illuftration  ;  it  is  a  very  good  fubjeft  for 
a  picture,  and  I  would  recommend  it  to  that  ingenious  clafftcal  painter  Signora  Angelica  Kaaffinan. 
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T hi s  little  Piece  of  Lucian’^  is  (to  J peak  in  the  Language  of  Painters ),  in  his  worjl 


Manner 


able  for  the  Length  of  their  Lives .  It  was  cujlomary ,  it  feetns ,  at  that  Time, 
_  _  irth-days  of  great  Men,  for  Poets ,  Orators ,  and  all  the  Herd  of  Flat¬ 
terers  to  fend  them  Compliments  on  the  Occafion .  This  is  one  zvhich  our  Orator  fent 
to  Quintillus,  who ,  with  his  Brother,  was  Prafebl  of  Greece,  under  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  likewife  takes  the  Opportunity  of 
paying  his  court  to.  Though  there  is  not  much  fVit  or  Humour  in  this  T reatife 
on  Longevity,  I  would  recommend  it  to  thofe  amongjl  my  Readers  vobo  ufe  Spec¬ 
tacles,  to  whom  it  may  probably  afford  fome  Conjoint  ion. 


A 


CCEPT,  mod  excellent  Quintillus,  as  a  fmall  tribute,  my  lid  of 
long-livers,  which  I  was  admonifhed  to  prelent  to  you  by  a  dream, 
that  I  had  on  that  night  when  you  gave  a  name  to  your  fecond  Ion,  when  I 
prayed  to  the  gods  that  both  you  and  your  children  might  live  a  long  and 
happy  life,  well  knowing  that  length  of  days  to  you  would  prove  a  blelfing 
to  all  mankind,  and  particularly  to  me  and  mine  :  for  to  me  alfo  the  dream 
feemed  to  prefage  fomething  good  ;  as  it  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  the  will 
of  the  gods  that  I  Ihould  offer  to  you  fomething  in  my  own  way,  and  fuitable 
to  my  profeffion,  on  this  aufpicious  day,  the  day  of  your  birth,  I  here  fend 
you  an  account  of  all  thofe  who  were  remarkable  for  having  lived  long,  and 
enjoyed  health  of  body  and  mind ;  whence  you  may  reap  the  double  advan- 
tage,  firft,  that  of  a  chearful  and  well-founded  hope  that  you  may  yourfelf 
arrive  at  a  good  old  age,  and  fecondly,  the  convidtion  you  will  receive  from 
the  examples  which  I  will  produce,  that  thofe  only  can  enjoy  perfedt  health 
and  long  life,  who  take  the-  greated  care  both  of  mind  and  body. 

The  lite  ot  Neftor,  the  wifcll  of  tin:  G.eeks,  was,  according  to  Homer, 
extended  to  three  times  the  natural  ao-e  of  man,  and  he  is  deferibed  a;,  the 

O  7 

model  of  induftry  and  application.  Tircfias  alio,  as  the  tragedians  inform 
us,  lived  more  than  fix  ages  ;  and  mod  probable  h  tnnft  be,  that  a 
dicated,  as  he  was,  to  the  fervice  of  the  gods,  and  inured  to  temperance  :• 
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fobriety,  fhould  attain  to  length  of  days.  Whole  nations  of  men  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  longevity,  on  account  of  their  manner  of  living,  as  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  called  *  facred  feribes ;  the  Aflyrians  and  Arabians, 
interpreters  of  myfteries  ;  the  Indian  Brachmans,  deeply  ikilled  in  philofo- 
phy ;  thofe  who  are  called  the  Magi,  prophets  and  holy  men  amongft  the 
Perfians,  Parthians,  Bafirians,  Choramians,  Sacians,  Medes,  with  many 
other  Barbarians  ;  thefe  were  all  remarkably  long-lived  and  healthy,  owing 
moft  probably  to  that  temperance  and  abftinence  which  their  ftudies  oblig¬ 
ed  them  to.  Even  at  this  time  there  are  whole  nations  that  live  much  longer 
than  others;  the  Seres  in  particular,  who  are  faid  to  extend  life  even  to 
three  hundred  years :  fome  attribute  this  longevity  to  the  air,  others  to  the 
foil,  and  others  to  their  manner  of  living,  for  they  drink,  it  is  faid,  nothing 
but  water.  Hiftory  tells  us  that  the  Athotes  alfo,  frequently  live  to  an 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  the  Chaldaeans  to  above  a  hundred,  feeding  on 
barley  bread,  which  ftrengthens  the  fight,  and  makes  their  fenfes  quicker 
and  more  powerful  than  thofe  of  other  men. 

But  I  have  fpoken  hitherto  only  of  thofe  people  who,  we  are  told,  lived 
longer  than  others,  either  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  their  manner  of 
living,  or  both  together ;  it  is  neceffary  I  Ihould  alfo  add,  for  your  future 
hope  and  comfort,  that  in  every  climate,  and  in  every  air,  men  have  fre¬ 
quently  enjoyed  long  life,  by  the  means  of  proper  exercife,  and  ufing  that 
diet  which  conduced  molt  to  health  and  ftrength. 

I  fhall  divide  my  narrative  into  feveral  parts,  according  to  the  feveral  ranks 
of  men,  beginning  with  kings  and  leaders;  happy  to  number  amongft  them 
our  own  auguft  and  pious  emperor,  whofe  life  is  the  glory  and  happinefs  of 
his  people  ;  thefe  illuftrious  examples  you  may  yourfelf  hope  to  imitate,  and 
by  pradtifing  their  temperance,  inherit  their  longevity.  Numa  Pompilius, 
the  moft  profperous  and  happy  of  Roman  kings,  and  who  made  the  worfhip 
of  the  gods  his  peculiar  care,  is  faid  to  have  lived  tofourfeore  and  upwards  ; 
and  Servius  Tullius,  another  king  of  the  Romans,  to  the  fame  age;  and 
Tarquin,  their  laft  fovereign,  after  his  banifhment  to  Cumae,  enjoyed  life 

in  perfect  health  for  more  than  ninety  years.  I  could  mention  many  other 
kings,  as  well  as  the  Roman,  together  with  feveral  perfons  of  inferior  rank, 
both  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  who  lived  to  a  great  age.  We 

*  Sacred  fcrlbcsd\  See  Diodor.  Sic.  cap.  xvi.  n.  26. 

• f  Athotes .]  The  inhabitants  of  mount  Athos. 
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muft  call  in  hiftory  to  refute  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  find  fault  with  our  air 

% 

as  unwholefome,  and  which  flatters  us  with  the  pleafing  hope  that  our 
prayers  will  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  and  that  the  *  lord  of  earth  and  Teas, 
who  is  already  far  advanced,  will  long  rule  over  this  land,  and  attain  to  a 
great  and  happy  old  age.  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tarteffians,  lived  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  the  hiftorian,  and  the 
poet  Anacreon  ;  though  by  fonie  the  account  is  deemed  fabulous.  Demo- 
chares  and  Timseus  tell  us,  that  Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  died  at  ninety- 
five  ;  we  are  informed  likewifeby  Demetrius  and  others,  that  Hiero  lived  to 
ninety-two,  after  a  reign  of  feventy  years.  Anteas,  king  of  Scythia,  died  at 
ninety,  fighting  againft  Philip,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ifther.  And  Bardylis, 
fovereign  of  the  Illyrians,  is  faid  to  have  fought  on  horfeback  at  the  fame 
age;  and  Teres,  king  of  the  Odryfians,  as  -f-  Theopompus  tells  us,  died  at 
ninety-two.  Antigonus  Codes,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  fon  of  Philip,  fell 
in  the  battle  with  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus,  covered  with  wounds,  when  he 
was  eighty  one  years  old,  as  we  are  informed  by  Hieronymus,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  who  tells  us  alfo,  that  Lyfimachus,  king 
of  the  Macedonians,  fell  in  the  war  againft  Seleucus,  when  he  was  juft  four- 
fcore.  Antigonus,  fon  of  Demetrius,  and  nephew  of  the  one-eyed  Antigo¬ 
nus,  ruled  over  Macedon  four-and-forty  years,  and  lived  to  eighty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Medius  and  other  writers ;  and  Antipater,  the  fon  of  lolaus,  a  man 
of  great  power  and  authority,  who  was  governor  to  many  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  died  upwards  of  eighty.  Ptolemy  of  Lagus,  the  mod  profper- 
ous  prince  of  his  time,  pofiefled  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  before  he  died,  reQgned  it  to  his  fon  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  the  only  child  who  furvived  him.  Philotaurus,  the  eunuch, 
the  firft  who  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Pergarnus,  held  it  for  a  long  time, 
and  died  at  fourfeore ;  and  Attalus,  furn allied  Philadelphia,  another  king 
of  the  fame  place,  who  was  vifited  by  Scipio  the  Roman  general,  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-two.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  furnamed  the  Builder, 
died,  after  his  flight  from  Antigonus,  at  eighty-four,  as  Hieronymus  and 
other  writers  inform  us.  The  fame  hiftorian  fays  that  Ariarathes,  king  of 
the  Cappadocians,  lived  eighty-two  years,  and  might  probably  have  fur- 

•  Lord  of  the  earth,  feV,]  A  pretty  high  {trained  compliment;  but  we  muft  remember  it 
was  paid  to  an  emperor. 

f  Theopomfus.]  The  celebrated  hiftorian. 
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vived  many  more,  if  he  had  not  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  battle  again  ft 
Perdiccas,  and  condemned  to  the  crofs.  The  Elder  Cyrus,  king  of  Perfia, 
according  to  the  monumental  inferiptions,  (and  this  is  confirmed  by  Onefi- 
critus,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Alexander,)  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  old* 
meeting  with  one  of  his  friends,  whom  he  had  been  long  in  fearch  of,  and 
hearing  from  him  that  many  perfons  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  fon  Cam- 
byfes,  who  reported  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  his  father,  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Ton’s  cruelty,  and  partly  becaufe  he  had  been  himfelf  accufcd  of 
conniving  with  him,  died  of  grief.  Artaxerxcs,  furnamed  Mnemon,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  extraordinary  memory,  whom  the  Younger  Cyrus  waged  war 
with,  died  at  eighty-fix,  Dinon  lays  ninety-four.  Another  king  of  Perfia 
of  the  fame  name,  who,  as  Ifidorus  the  hiftorian  reports,  reigned  in  his 
time,  was  cut  off  by  treafon  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  his  brother  Gofi- 
thres  con lpi ring  againft  him.  Sinarthocles,  king  of  the  Pa.rthians,  on  his 
return  from  Scythia,  took  pofleffion  of  his  kingdom  at  fourfeore,  and  reigned 
feven  years  :  and  Tigrancs,  king  of  Armenia,  who  went  to  war  with  Lu- 
cullus,  was  eighty-five  when  he  died.  Hyfpafines,  who  ruled  over  the 
Characians  and  other  people  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  lived  to  the  fame 
age;  and  Tiranis,  the  third  king  from  him,  was  carried  off  by  a  difeafe  at 
ninety-two.  Artabazus,  the  feventh  fove reign  from  Terasus.,  was  brought 
into  the  kingdom  by  the  Parthians  at  eighty-fix,  when  he  began  his  reign, 
Mnafires,  likewife,  another  king  of  that  nation,  lived  to  ninety-fix.  Mail- 
nifla,  king  of  Numidia,  arrived  at  his  ninetieth  year.  That  Afander,  whom 
Auguftus  made  governor  of  the  Bofphorus,  fought  both  on  foot  and  horfe- 
backatthe  age  of  ninety,  and  was  inferior  to  none;  three  years  after  he 
flarved  himfelf  to  death,  being  piqued  at  the  citizens  for  deferring  him,  and 
going  over  to  Scribonius.  Ifidorus,  the  Caracenian,  tells  us,  that  Goefius, 
who  was  his  cotemporary,  and  king  of  the  Omanians  in  Arabia  Felix,  lived 
to  d  hundred  and  fifteen  :  thele  are  all  the  princes  whom  hiftory  has  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  longevity. 

M 

But  as  many  philofophers,  and  men  of  letters,  who  take  more  care  of 
themfelves,  have  alfo  lived  to  a  great  age,  I  fhall  endeavour,  as  far  as  any 
records  will  fupply  us  with  information,  to  enumerate  them.  And  firft,  for 
the  philofophers  :  Democritus  of  Abdera,  was  turned  of  a  hundred  and  four, 
when  he  voluntarily  abftained  from  all  food,  and  died.  Xenophilus,  the 
mufician,  and  remarkable  for  his  perfect  knowlege  of  the  Pythagorean  fyf- 

tem. 
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tem,  lived  at  Athens  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  five  and  upwards,  as  we 
are  told  by  Ariftoxenus.  Solon,  Thales,  and  Pittacus,  three  of  the  feven 
wife  men,  were  each  of  them  at  leaft  a  hundred  years  old.  Zeno,  the 
prince  of  Stoic  philofophers,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  as  he  was  coming 
into  the  fchool,  {fumbled,  we  are  told,  and  immediately  cried  out,  *  doft 
thou  call  me  ?  he  then  returned  home,  refufed  all  manner  of  fuftenance, 
*  and  died.  Cleanthes,  his  difciple  and  fuccefior,  had  an  impoftume  in  his 
lip  when  he  was  ninety-nine,  and  refolved  to  die  in  the  fame  manner;  but 
receiving  letters  from  his  friends,  requefting  him  to  do  fomething  for  them, 
he  took  a  little  fuftenance,  performed  what  they  required,  then  ftarved 
himfelf,  and  died.  Xenophanes,  the  fon  of  Dexinus,  a  difciple  of  Arche- 
laus,  the  naturalift,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-one*  *  Xenocratcs,  a  fcholar 
of  Plato’s,  to  eighty-four.  Carneades,  principal  of  the  New  Academy,  to 
eighty-five  ;  Chryfippus,  fourfcore  j  and  Diogenes,  the  Seleucian,  a  Stoic 
philofopher,  eighty-eight*  Pofidonius,  the  philofopher  and  hiftorian,  a 
native  of  Apamea  in  Syria,  but  afterwards  made  a  citizen  of  Rhodes,  died 
at  eighty-four ;  and  Critolaus,  the  Peripatetic,  at  eighty-two  and  upwards. 
The  divine  Plato  lived  to  eighty-onc.  Athenodorus,  of  Tharfus,  who  was 
tutor  to  Auguftus,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  exempt  that  city  from  all  taxes, 
for  which  the  Tharfians  paid  him  annual  worfhip  as  one  of  their  heroes, 
died  in  his  native  country  at  eighty -two  ;  and  Neftor,  the  Stoic  of  the 
fame  place,  preceptor  to  Tiberius,  at  ninety-two*  Xenophon  alfo,  the  fon 
of  Gryllus,  lived  to  upwards  of  ninety.  Thelc  were  the  famous  philofo¬ 
phers,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  longevity* 

Amongft  the  hiftorians,  the  rnoft  extraordinary  in  this  refpedt  was  Etefi- 

bius,  who  is  faid  to  have  dropped  down  dead  as  he  was  walking,  at  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-four,  according  to  Apollodorus.  Hieronymus,  a 
famous  warrior,  after  receiving  innumerable  wounds,  and  a  life  ot  labour, 
lived  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  four,  as  Agatharchides  informs  us  in 

his  ninth  book  of  the  Hiftory  of  Afia,  where  he  expreffes  his  admiration  of 

# 

a  man  who  was  able  to  perform  all  the  offices  of  it,  and  had  the  ufe  of  his 
fenfes,  and  was  in  perfedt  health,  to  the  very  laft  moment.  Hellanicus, 
the  Lcfbian,  lived  to  eighty-five  ;  and  Pherecydes  Syrus  to  exadtly  the  fame 
age.  Timaeus,  the  Tauromenian,  to  ninety-fix.  Ariftobulus,  of  Caffandra, 
is  faid  to  have  lived  till  ninety,  having  begun  to  write  his  Hiftory  when  he 


*  Doft  thou ,  feV.]  Speaking  to  the  earth. 
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was  eighty-four,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  the  preface  to  it,  Polybius,  fon 
of  Lycontas,  the  Megalopolitan,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  country, 
fell  from  his  horfe,  and  contracted  a  diforder  which  carried  him  off  juft  on 
the  day  that  completed  his  eighty-fecond  year;  and  Hypficrates,  the  Amy- 
cenian,  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  the  deepeft  erudition,  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

Atnongft  the  orators,  Gorgias,  by  fome  called  the  Sophift,  died,  by  a 
voluntary  abftinence  from  all  food,  at  a  hundred  and  eight  :  when  he  was 
alked  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  his  living  fo  long,  and  retaining  his  health 
and  lenfes  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  old  age,  he  uled  to  fay,  it  was  owing  to 
his  flaying  at  home,  and  not  indulging  at  other  men’s  tables.  Ifocrates 
wrote  his  famous  Panegyric  at  ninety-fix  ;  and  in  his  ninety-ninth  year, 
when  he  was  told  that  Philip  had  beaten  the  Athenians  at  Chasronrea,  he 
repeated,  in  a  mournful  tone,  this  verfe  of  Euripides,  applying  it  to 
himfelf  : 

cc  *  When  Cadmus  erft  his  much-lov’d  Sidon  left,” 

and  then  adding,  that  Greece  henceforth  would  be  reduced  to  flavery,  he 
expired.  Apollodorus,  of  Pergamus,  the  rhetorician  and  preceptor  to  Au- 
gu  ft  us  Caefar,  together  with  Athenodorus,  the  philofopher,  of  Tarfus,  lived 
to  the  fame  age  of  eighty-two ;  and  Potamon,  an  orator  of  fome  note,  to 
ninety. 

Amongft  the  poets,  Sophocles,  the  famous  tragic  writer,  died  at  ninety- 
five,  being  choaked  with  a  grape-ftone  :  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  fhis 
fon  Iophon  accufed  him  publicly  of  being  out  of  his  fenfes,  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Coloneus ;  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
loundnefs  of  his  mind,  infomuch  that  the  court  beftowed  the  higheft  enco¬ 
miums  on  him,  and  condemned  the  fon  as  a  madman,  in  fuppofing  his 
father  to  be  fo.  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  .lived  to  upwards  of  ninety, 
having  juft  before  gained  the  prize  by  his  Pytine.  Philemon  alfo,  another 
comic  writer,  laid  himfelf  down  quietly  on  his  bed,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
feven,  and  perceiving  an  afs  devouring  the  figs  which  had  been  brought 
for  his  own  dinner,  he  called  his  fervant,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  afs 
fome  wine,  then  bur  ft  into  a  loud  laugh  which  choaked  him,  and  he  died. 

*  tyljen  C admits  y  £sV.]  From  thePhryxus  of  Euripides.  The  line  is  ftill  extant  in  the  frag¬ 
ments,  as  publifhed  by  Barnes;  it  is  quoted  alfo  by  Ariftophanes. 

■f  His  fon  ]  See  Cicero  de  Sene&ute.  The  £lory  is  likewife  told  by  Val.  Maximus. 
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Epicharmus  likewife,  another  comic  writer,  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the 
fame  age.  Anacreon,  the  writer  of  fongs,  was  eighty-five  when  he  died} 
and  Stefichorus,  the  ode-maker,  of  the  fame  age.  Simonides,  the  Ca an, 
was  above  ninety. 

Amongft  the  grammarians,  Eratofthenes,  the  Cyrensean,  fon  of  Aglaus, 
who  is  mentioned  by  fome  not  only  as  a  grammarian  but  a  poet,  a  geo¬ 
metrician,  and  a  philofopher,  alfo  lived  to  eighty- two.  Lycurgus,  the  le- 
giflator  of  Sparta,  is  faid  to  have  been  eighty-five. 

Thefe  are  all  the  princes  and  learned  men  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
colledt.  ■  I  promifed  to  give  you  an  account  of  fome  Romans  and  Italians 
likewife,  who  were  remarkably  long-lived;  but  thefe,  by  **  divine  per- 

miflion,  I  propofe,  mod  venerable  Quintillus,  to  mention  in  another  trea- 
tife  on  this  fubjedt. 


*  By  divine  fcrmijjion .]  Gr.  Qtvv  JfoAopnw,  Diis  volentibus,  or,  as  tlie  carriers  fay,  God 
willing. 
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was  eighty-four,  as  he  tells  us  hitnfelf  in  the  preface  to  it.-  Polybius,  fon 

of  Lycontas,  the  Megalopolitan,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  country, 
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fell  from  his  horfe,  and  contracted  a  diforder  which  carried  him  off  juft  on 
the  day  that  completed  his  eighty-fecond  year ;  and  Hypficrates,  the  Amy- 
cenian,  a  writer,  and  a  man  of  the  deepeft  erudition,  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-two. 

Amongft  the  orators,  Gorgias,  by  fome  called  the  Sophift,  died,  by  a 
voluntary  abftinence  from  all  food,  at  a  hundred  and  eight  :  when  he  was 
afked  what  could  be  the  caufe  of  his  living  fo  long,  and  retaining  his  health 
and  lenfes  to  fuch  an  extraordinary  old  age,  he  ufed  to  fay,  it  was  owing  to 
his  {laying  at  home,  and  not  indulging  at  other  men’s  tables.  Ifocrates 
wrote  his  famous  Panegyric  at  ninety-fix  •,  and  in  his  ninety-ninth  year, 
when  he  was  told  that  Philip  had  beaten  the  Athenians  at  Chseromea,  he 
repeated,  in  a  mournful  tone,  this  verfe  of  Euripides,  applying  it  to 
himfelf : 

ct  *  When  Cadmus  erft  his  much -lov’d  Sidon  left,” 

and  then  adding,  that  Greece  henceforth  would  be  reduced  to  flavery,  he 
expired.  Apollodorus,  of  Pergamus,  the  rhetorician  and  preceptor  to  Au- 
guflus  Czefar,  together  with  Athenodorus,  the  philofopher,  of  Tarfus,  lived 
to  the  fame  age  of  eighty-two ;  and  Potamon,  an  orator  of  fome  note,  to 
ninety. 

Amongft  the  poets,  Sophocles,  the  famous  tragic  writer,  died  at  ninety- 
five,  being  choaked  with  a  grape-ftone  :  towards  the  clofe  of  his  life,  f  his 
fon  Iophon  accufed  him  publicly  of  being  out  of  his  fenfes,  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  before  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Coloneus ;  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
loundnefs  of  his  mind,  infomuch  that  the  court  beftowed  the  higheft  enco¬ 
miums  on  him,  and  condemned  the  fon  as  a  madman,  in  fuppofing  his 
father  to  be  fo.  Cratinus,  the  comic  poet,  .lived  to  upwards  of  ninety, 
having  juft  before  gained  the  prize  by  his  Pytine.  Philemon  alfo,  another 
comic  writer,  laid  himfelf  down  quietly  on  his  bed,  at  the  age  of  ninety* 
feven,  and  perceiving  an  afs  devouring  the  figs  which  had  been  brought 
for  his  own  dinner,  he  called  his  fervant,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  afs 
fome  wine,  then  burft  into  a  loud  laugh  which  choaked  him,  and  he  died. 

*  When  Cailmusy  EsV.]  From  thePhryxus  of  Euripides.  The  line  is  ftill  extant  in  the  frag¬ 
ments,  as  publifhed  by  Barnes;  it  is  qpoted  alfo  by  Ariftophanes. 

f  His  fon  ]  See  Cicero  de  Senedtute.  The  flory  is  likewife  told  by  Val.  Maximus. 
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Epicharnius  likewife,  another  comic  writer,  is  faid  to  have  lived  to  the 
fame  age.  Anacreon,  the  writer  of  fongs,  was  eighty-five  when  he  died; 
and  Stefichorus,  the  ode-maker,  of  the  fame  age.  Simonides,  the  Csean, 
was  above  ninety. 

Amongft  the  grammarians,  Eratofthenes,  the  Cyrensean,  fon  of  Aglaus, 
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who  is  mentioned  by  fome  not  only  as  a  grammarian  but  a  poet,  a  geo¬ 
metrician,  and  a  philofopher,  alfo  lived  to  eighty-two.  Lycurgus,  the  le~ 
giflator  of  Sparta,  is  faid  to  have  been  eighty-five. 

Thefe  are  all  the  princes  and  learned  men  whom  I  have  been  able  to 
colledt.  ■  I  promifed  to  give  you  an  account  of  fome  Romans  and  Italians 
likewife,  who  were  remarkably  long-lived  ;  but  thefe,  by  *  divine  per- 
miffion,  I  propofe,  moft  venerable  Quintillus,  to  mention  in  another  trea- 
tife  on  this  fubjedt. 


*  By  divine  fcrmijfion .]  Gr.  0twv  guKopow,  Diis  volentibus,  or,  as  the  carriers  fay,  God 
willing. 
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L  O  V  E  of  our  COUNTRY. 


T his  is  a  Kind  of  public  Exercife  or  Declamation,  probably  fpoken  by  Lucian  hirn~ 
felf  or  written  by  him  for  one  of  his  Pupils,  when  he  appeared  in  the  Character 
of  an  Orator  or  Rhetorician .  There  is  nothing  very  new  or  entertaining  in  this 
fhort  Piece  :  on  a  SubjeEl  fo  trite  and  hackneyed,  one  can  no  more  expeEl  Wit 
or  Humour,  than  in  a  Birth  Day  Ode .  Huetius  will  not  allow  it  to  be  L it¬ 

's. 


T  is  an  old  adage,  that  nothing  is  more  pleating  and  delightful  to  every 
man  than  his  own  country ;  may  we  not  add,  that  nothing  is  more 
venerable  or  more  divine  ?  for,  furely,  of  whatever  is  noble,  whatever  is  di¬ 
vine,  our  country  is  the  firft  caufe,  the  great  miftrefs,  who  taught,  who  en¬ 
couraged,  and  who  brought  it  to  perfe£tion.  Many  admire  the  extent,  the 
fplendour,  and  magnificence  of  other  cities,  but  all  love  their  own  :  no  man* 

be  he  ever  fo  fond  of  fine  fights  abroad,  is  fo  led  away  or  enchanted  by  them,, 
as  to  forget  his  own  home.  He  who  boafts  of  being  born  in  a  moft  noble 
and  illuflrious  country,  feems  not  to  know  the  duty  of  a  citizen  ;  as,  were  it 
lefs  illuflrious,  he  would  efteem  it  lefs;.  but  our  own  country,  be  it  what  it 
will,  fhould  be  honoured  and  efleemecl  by  us.  When  we  compare  cities 
one  with  another,  we  confider  the  fize,  beauty,  and  commercial  advantages 
of  each  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  no  man  would  leave  his  own  for  the  moft. 
fplcndid  of  them,  but  prefer  it  to  all,  though  he  might  wifh  it  were  near  to 
the  moft  convenient  and  delightful.  For  thus  it  is  with  regard  to  good 
parents  and  dutiful  children ;  no  honeft  or  virtuous  young  man  prefers  an¬ 
other  to  his  father,  nor  will  the  good  father  embrace  another  child  and  neglect 
his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  fo  attached  are  parents  to  thofe  who  fpring 
from  them,  that  their  own  children  always  appear  the  belt,  the  moft  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  moft  accompliftied ;  and  he  who  judges  not  thus  of  his  fon, 
feems  not,  to  me,  to  have  the  eyes  of  a  father. 

One  of  the  nearefl  and  deareft  of  all  names,  is  that  of  father,  and  fo, 
doubtlefs,  is  that  of  our  country  :  if  we  pay  all  honour  and  refpedt  to  a  fa¬ 
ther,  as  nature  and  the  laws  require  of  us  ;  to  our  country  we  owe  ftiil  greater. 


as 
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as  the  father  of  the  father’s  father,  and  every  thing  flowing  from  them,  are 
a  part  of,  and  fprung  from  our  country  :  the  relation  afcends  even  to  the 
gods  themfelves,  who  love  and  revere  their  country  :  the  earth  and  feas, 
every  thing  human,  we  know,  and  believe,  is  under  their  care  and  inflec¬ 
tion ;  but  they  prefer  that  city  which  gave  them  birth,  to  every  other.  The 

countries  of  the  gods  are,  doubtlefs,  the  mod  venerable  ;  and  thofe  iflands 

% 

mod  divine,  in  which  are  celebrated  the  birth-days  of  the  deities,  and  the 
vows  andfacrifices  offered  there,  are  mod  acceptable  to  them.  If  die  name 
of  country,  therefore,  is  dear  even  to  the  gods,  how  much  more  fo  fhould  it 
be  to  men  ? 

In  his  own  country  every  man  firft  beheld  the  light  of  the  fun,  and  though 
that  god  fliines  equally  on  all,  yet  doth  he  feem  to  every  one  to  belong  to 
that  peculiar  place  where  he  has  the  firft  view  of  him  :  there  too  he  firft  be¬ 
gan  to  lifp  his  native  tongue  ;  there  firft  learned  to  worftiip  the  gods ;  even  if 
a  man  was  born  in  a  place  which  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  quit  for  another 
where  more  knowlege  might  be  acquired,  yet  is  he  not  to  defpife  it,  but  ac- 
knowlege  himfelf  indebted  to  his  own  country  for  the  improvement,  as  to 
that  he  owed  the  knowlege  that  there  was  another  city  which  he  might  re¬ 
pair  to.  For  what  purpofe,  indeed,  do  men  fearch  after  every  kind  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  knowlege,  but  that  they  may  be  fervicable  to  their  country,  or  ac¬ 
quire  riches;  but  that  they  may  fupply  the  wants  of  the  community  ?  Doubt¬ 
lefs,  with  the  greateft  reafon,  thofe  who  reap  confiderable  benefits  ftiould  be 
grateful  for  them  ;  if  we  return  thanks  to  individuals  for  the  favours  which 
we  receive  from  them,  much  more  ihould  we  repay  what  is  due  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  Ingratitude  to  parents,  is  punilhable  by  the  laws,  and  our  country  is 
our  common  parent  whom  we  fliould  pay  for  our  fupport,  by  obedience  to 
thofe  laws  which  fhe  hath  framed  for  us.  No  man,  I  believe,  was  ever  fo 
totally  unmindful  of  his  own  country,  as,  though  fettled  in  another,  not  to 
have  a  regard  for  it.  Thofe  who  meet  with  adverfe  fortune,  are  perpetually 
calling  to  mind  the  bleflings  of  their  own  country,  and  even  thofe  with  whom 
every  thing  profpers,  how  happy  foever  they  may  be  in  other  refpedts,  ftili 
lament  that  they  are  not  at  home  ;  migration  is  a  grief,  as  well  as  a  reproach 
to  all:  and  we  conftantly  fee,  that  even  thofe,  who,  in  a  foreign  country 
have  been  diftinguifhed  by  rank  and  fortune,  who  have  been  cekbrnrcd  for 
their  learning  or  their  valour,  all  haften  back  to  their  own;  they  wifli  to 
fhew  their  happinefs  to  none  fo  much  as  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  the 

F  f  f  2  greater 
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greater  honours  they  receive,  the  more  willing  are  they  to  return  with  them 
to  their  native  country.  The  young  are  naturally  fond  of,  and  when  they 
arrive  at  riper  year?,  and  ?*ave  more  fenfe  and  wifdom,  they  become  ftill 
more  attached  to  it :  every  old  man  wifhes  to  finilh  his  life  where  it  began, 
to  commend  his  body  to  the  foftering  earth  from  whence  it  came,  and  to 
fleep  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  fathers  ;  fuch  dread  hath  every  man  of  being  con¬ 
demned  to  remain  in  a  foreign  land.  How  much  a  good  citizen  loves  his 
country,  the  natives,  and  they  alone  can  convince  us ;  for  Grangers  are  con- 
fidered  but  as  baftards  who  wander  about,  fatisfied  with  the  necefiaries  or 
conveniencies  of  life,  wherever  they  can  meet  with  them,  indulging,  like 
brutes,  in  fenfual  gratifications,  without  either  love  for  their  country,  or  know- 
lege  of  it  :  whilft  thofe  who  confider  it  as  their  mother,  love  the  place  of 
theih  nativity,  be  it  ever  fo  fmall,  barren,  or  defolate;  and  though  they 
cannot  commend  its  fertility,  ftill  praife  and  value  it  as  their  country  :  when 
they  fee  others  boafting  their  extenfive  plains,  and  fertile  meadows,  yet  will 
they  not  forget  their  own.  *  They  defpife  the  horfe-breeding  land,  and 
praife  that  alone  which  bred  and  nourifhed  themfelves.  He  who  is  fitu- 
atecl  in  the  fineft  ifland,  where  they  lead  the  happieft  lives,  ftill  wilhes  to  re¬ 
turn  home  :  nor  will  he  accept  of  proffer’d  immortality,  chuling  rather  to 
be  buried  in  his  own  country  :  the  f  fmoke  of  his  paternal  roof  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  every  foreign  fire. 

So  dear  to  every  man  is  his  country,  that  legillators  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places,  have  punifhed  the  mod  atrocious  crimes  with  banifhment,  as  the 
greateft  evil  which  they  could  inflidt  on  the  offender  :  and  generals,  before  a 
battle,  always  animate  their  foldiers  by  exhorting  them  to  fight  for  their 
country  ;  that  name  gives  courage  to  the  mod  fearful :  who,  indeed,  can 
hear  it  and  be  a  coward  ? 


*  DcfpiJ'c.]  Gr.  tok  &  i7T7rorpo(poi>  i'nrepopcjf'rei;,  vaporpotpov  iircuvu cn  ;  defpedta  equorum  altrice  terra, 
laudant  fuse  nutriculam  puerituc.  There  is  a  quaint  antithefis,  we  may  obferve  here,  both  be¬ 
tween  the  verb  and  the  participle,  and  the  two  epithets,  InTrolpotpis,  or  horfe-breeding,  is  op- 
pofed  to  xepoTfo<pe<;»  See  Odyflcy,  A.  106, 

■\  The  fmoke,']  Alluding  to  thefe  lines  concerning 

To  fee  the  fmoke  from  his  lov’d  palace  rife. 

While  the  dear  iile  in  diftant  profpe<St  lies, 

With  what  contentment  could  he  clofe  his  eyes  ! 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  b.  i.  1.  75. 
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This  is  a  familiar  Letter  of  Lucian^  to  a  particular  Friend  (but  who  the  Friend 
was  we  know  not J,  giving  him  a  curious  Defer ipt ion  of  a  little  Serpent  called 
the  Dipfas,  which  is  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Libya.  The  Defer  ipt  ion  is 
lively  and  picture fque>  and  the  complimentary  Turn  at  the  End  in  the  true  Spirit  of 
Lucian,  and  much  the  prettier  for  being  quite  unexpected, 

THE  fouthern  parts  of  Libya  are  nothing  but  one  immenfe  plain  or  de¬ 
fart,  where  the  earth  is  burned  up,  and  quite  barren,  without  grafs, 
plant,  or  water  upon  it ;  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  indeed,  you  may  fome- 
times  meet  with  the  remnants  of  a  fhower,  but  it  is  thick,  and  of  fo  fetid  a 
fmell,  that  no  man  can  drink  of  it  be  he  ever  fo  thirfty,  it  is  therefore  un¬ 
inhabited ;  who,  indeed,  can  live  in  a  place  which  is  for  ever  dry,  barren, 
and  {linking,  where  there  are  perpetual  vapours,  and  where  the  air  is  as  hot 
as  fire,  and  the  burning  fands  render  the  whole  country  impaflable  ?  the  Ga- 
ramantes  alone,  a  favage  people,  who  go  thinly  clad,  and  live  in  tents,  are 
found  there  in  wintertime;  when  the  fand  is  hardened  by  the  rains,  and  the 
heat  a  little  abated,  they  watch  the  feafon,  and  come  to  hunt  wild  affes,  and 
oftriches,  that  fly  clofe  to  the  ground,  apes,  and  fometimes  elephants;  for 
thefe  of  all  creatures  can  beft  endure  third,  and  the  tortures  of  a  burning 
fun  :  but  even  thefe  people  get  back  as  fall  as  they  can,  as  they  are  always 
in  fear  left  the  hot  fand  fhould,  as  it  often  docs,  put  a  flop  to  their 
journey,  catch  them  as  it  were  in  a  net,  and  totally  deftroy  them ;  nor 
is  there,  to  fay  the  truth,  any  poflibiliry  of  efcaping,  when  the  fun  drawing 
up  the  moifture,  and  drying  up  every  thing  in  a  moment,  flames  out  in  ail 
his  fiercenefs,  and  feems  to  fhoot  forth  ftronger  rays,  and  to  gather  ftrength 
from  the  moifture  he  has  exhaled,  which  acids  fuel  to  his  fire.  Dreadful  as 
this  drought  and  folitude,  this  want  of  every  thing  ufeful  and  neceflary, 
and  thefe  peftilential  vapours,  are,  they  are  liill  lefs  fo  than  what  I  am  going  to 
mention,  and  which  alone  might  fufficiently  deter  us  from  entering  into  this 
inhofpitable  region ;  and  that  is,  the  quantity  of  ferpents  with  which  it  abounds ; 
many  of  them  of  an  immenfe  fize,  flrange  forms,  and  armed  with  a  mod 

deadly  and  deftrudlive  poifon,  feme  creeping  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  and 
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others  half  buried  in  the  fand  ;  toads,  afps,  vipers,  *  ramftiorns,  darters, 

cantharides,  amphifbenze,  and  dragons  ;  two  fpecies  of  fcorpions,  one  very 
large,  with  feet,  that  walk  on  the  ground,  with  a  number  of  vertebras  in 
the  tail,  the  other  flying  in  the  air,  with  a  membranous  kind  of  wing  like 
bats  or  grafshoppers  ;  this  kind  of  birds  renders  that  part  of  Libya  which  they 
frequent  almoft  impaffable. 

But  of  all  the  noifome  creatures  impregnated  by  the  hot  fands  the  mod 
dreadful  is  the  Dipfas,  a  fmali  ferpent  like  the  viper,  which  bites  with  the 
greateft  violence,  and  leaves  a  thick  poifon,  which  no  medicine  can  extir¬ 
pate  ;  it  brings  on  immediate  putrefaction,  and  burns  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  perfon  bit  cries  out  as  if  he  was  in  a  fire  :  but  its  mod  terrible  effect  is 
that  fenfation  from  whence  the  creature  takes  its  £  name;  the  man  grows 
thirfty  beyond  all  conception,  and,  which  is  moft  aftonifhing,  the  more  he 
drinks,  becomes  the  more  defirous  of  liquor,  nor  would  the  whole  Nile  or 
Danube,  if  he  could  fwallow  them,  quench  his  thirft  :  the  water,  like  pour¬ 
ing  oil  on  fire,  only  increafes  the  diforder.  The  fons  of  phyfic  account  for 
this  by  faying,  that  the  thick  poifon  being  diluted  by  the  liquor,  becomes 
liquid,  moves  with  greater  velocity,  and  fpreads  itfelf  more  widely  over  the 
body.  1  have  never  feen  myfelf,  nor  I  hope  ever  fhall,  any  one  under  this 
dreadful  calamity,  as  I  never,  thank  heaven,  ventured  to  fet  foot  in  Libya; 
but  I  have  heard  of  an  infeription,  which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had 
read,  on  the  tomb  of  a  man  who  perilhed  in  this  manner  ;  he  met  with  it  in 
his  way  to  Egypt,  on  a  journey  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  on  the  fea  ihore, 
where  a  pillar  Was  eredfced,  with  figures  alluding  to  the  manner  of  his  death. 
Engraved  on  it  was  a  man  (landing,  as  they  reprefent  Tantalus  on  the 
fliore,  endeavouring  to  drink  ;  a  dipfas  wreathed  round  his  leg,  and  near 
him  feveral  women  bringing  water  and  pouring  it  upon  him  :  not  far  off 
were  a  number  of .  eggs,  fuppofed  to  be  left  by  the  oftrichcs,  which,  as  I 
before  mentioned,  the  Garamantes  are  fo  fond  of  hunting  :  beneath  was 
the  following  infeription. 

Thus  Tantalus,  of  old,  cou’d  ne’er  afluage 
Of  dreadful  third  thJ  unconquerable  rage; 

*  Ramjbortis .]  Gr.  xegourrut,  Here  I  advife  my  readers  to  turn  to  the  ninth  book  of  Lucan’s 
Pharfalia,  where  they  will  meet  with  fome  beautiful  lines  on  a  fimilar  fubje£t. 

+  Cantharides .]  Gr.  According  to  Pliny,  eft  animalculum  ex  cantharidum  ge- 

nere,  called  quod  in  herba  a  bobus  devoratum  eos  ita  inflammet  ut  rumpat. 

%  Name.]  in  Greek,  lignifies  thirft. 
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And  thus  theDanaids  try’d,  but  try’d  in  vain. 

To  fill  the  veffel  and  relieve  his  pain.. 

There  were  likewife  four  more  verfes  concerning  the  eggs,  and  relating  how 
he  was  bit  by  the  ferpent  whilft  looking  after  them  ;  but  thefe  I  cannot  re¬ 
coiled:.  The  people  who  take  thefe  eggs  not  only  ufe  them  for  food,  but 
fcoop  them  into  cups,-  having  no  clay  for  that  purpofe,  the  earth  there  be¬ 
ing  nothing  but  fand ;  they  are  likewife  made  into  a  kind  of  hat,  two  out  of 
every  egg,  each  half  forming  one  covering  for  the  head  ;  near  thefe  eggs  the 
Dipfas  lies  hid*  and  creeping  out  of  the  fand,  feizes  upon  the  unfortunate 
man;  then  follow  all  the  dreadful  confequences  which  I  have  related,  he 
grows  thirfty,.  and  drinks;  his  thirft  increafes,.and  is  unquenchable. 

What  I  have  here  related  was  not,  I  fwear  by  Jupiter,  with  any  dc-fign  of 
rivalling  the  poet  Nicander,.  nor  to  fhew  you  how  intimately  I  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  Libyan  ferpents,.  a  knowlege  more  proper  for  phyfi- 
cians,  whofe  bufi’nefs*  it  is  to  enquire  into  thefe  things,  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  the  diforder  :  I  only  meant  (and  I  intreat 
you,  by  Jove  the  Friendly,  not  to  be  offended  at  the  comparifon),  to  figni- 
fy  that  I  am  affetfted  in  the  fame  manner  with  regard  to  yon,  as  thofe  who* 
are  bitten  by  the  dipfas ;  I  have  a  perpetual  thirft  upon  me,  and  the  oftener 
I  come  into  your  company,  the  more  defirous  1  am  of  it,  and  my  drought 
is  unquenchable:  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at;  for  wheie  fhall  1  meet  with 
fuch  a  pure  and  tranflucent  flood  ?  you  will  pardon  me,  therefore,  if,  after 
fo  fweet  and  wholefome  a  bite,.  I  join  my  lips  clofe  to  the  fpring-head,  and 
take  a  copious  draught.  Never  may  that  fountain  be  dried  up,  or  leave  me 
thirfting  for  more  wifdom  and  knowlege  from  you  ;.  of  that  water  may  I  toy 
ever  drink  !  for,  as  the  great  Plato  long  fincc  obfeived,  *  of  that  which  is: 
truly  beautiful. and  good  there  is  no  faticty.. 

Of  that }  feV.J  Gr.  £^5  rw 
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One  very  Jeldorn  wfhes  that  Difputes  Jloould  continue  long  :  the  only  Fault ,  how- 

ever ,  of  this ,  my  Readers ,  I  believe ,  will  acknowlege ,  is,  that  it  is  too  jhort ; 
being  apparently  only  a  Fragment  of  a  fprightly  Dialogue  between  Lucian  and 
Hesiod,  zvhich ,  like  Hudibras\j 


Adventure  of  the  Bear  and  Fiddle , 
Be?  ins,  and  breaks  off  in  the  Middle . 

L.»  '  XJ 


Front  what  remains  of  this  little  imp  erf  eft  Statue,  we  may  judge ,  indeed,  of 
the  Sculpt  of  s  Merit — ex  Bede  Herculem. 


LUCIAN  and  HESIOD. 

LUCIAN. 

THAT  you  are  undoubtedly  the  beft  of  all  poets,  and  that  you  re- 

ceived  this  gift,  together  with  the  *  laurel,  from  the  Mufes,  you 
have  yourfelf  fairly  proved  to  us  in  your  verfes,  where  every  thing  is  truly 
noble  and  divine  ;  and  we  give  you  credit  for  it :  but  there  is  one  thing  we 
are  furprifed  at,  that,  whereas  you  have  informed  us  that  the  gods  bellowed 
this  wonderful  gift  upon  you,  that  you  might  fing  of  what  was  f  pa  ft,  and 
foretell  what  was  to  come,  of  thefe  you  have  as  yet  performed  only  one  ; 
the  firft,  indeed,  you  have  done  to  perfection,  by  reciting  the  genealogy  of 
the  gods,  quite  back  to  old  Chaos,  the  Earth,  Heaven,  and  Love;  you 
have,  moreover,  enumerated  the  virtues  of  women,  given  us  precepts  of 
agriculture,  an  account  of  the  Pleiades,  of  the  times  for  fowing,  harveft, 
navigation,  and  many  other  things  ;  but  the  latter,  which,  doubtlefs, 
would  have  been  much  more  ferviceable  to  mankind,  and  a  noble  gift  of 

•  Laurel']  -Alluding  to  the  following  lines  in  Heiiod’s  Theogony,  where  the  poet  fays, 

To  me  the  branch  they  gave,  with  look  ferene, 

The  laurel  enfign,  never-fading  green  ; 

I  took  the  gift,  with  holy  rapture  fir’d. 

My  words  flow  Tweeter,  and  my  foul’s  infpir’d. 

See  Cooke’s  Tr.  of  the  Theogony,  1.  49. 
•j*  Pafld\  Before  my  eyes  appears  the  various  feene 

Of  all  that  is  to  come,  and  what  has  been.  .  Th.  1.  53. 

the 
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the  gods,  the  prediction,  I  mean,  of  future  events,  you  feem  totally  to 
have  forgotten  ;  nor  do  I  remember,  that,  in  any  part  of  your  works,  you 
have  followed  the  fteps  of  *  Calchas,  Telephus,  Polyidus,  or  Phineus,  who, 
you  know,  were  no  poets,  and  yet  were  able  to  divine,  and  always  ready  to 
give  an  anfwer  to  thofe  who  confultcd  them  about  futurity. 

You  are  liable,  therefore,  to  one  of  the  three  following  accufations  : 
either,  firft,  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  falfehood,  which,  to  be  lure,  is  a 
bitter  fufpicion,  in  telling  us  that  the  Mufes  had  bellowed  this  faculty  upon 
you,  which  they  have  never  done  ;  or,  fecondly,  they  have  given  it  you 
according  to  their  promife,  and  you,  from  mere  grudging  and  felfifhnefs, 
with-hold  the  gift,  and  will  not  impart  it  to  thofe  who  (land  in  need  of  it ; 
or,  thirdly,  and  laftly,  you  have  already  written  a  great  many  things  of 
this  kind,  but  have  never  yet  pnblilhed  them,  referving  all  their  profit  and 
inftruftion  for  I  know  not  what  diftant  time  in  the  annals  of  futurity.  One 
of  thefe  mud  be  the  cafe  ;  for  I  fhould  never  dare  to  fuppofe  that  the 
Mufes,  after  a  promife  of  two  things,  would  perform  one,  and  revoke  the 
other,  efpecially  as  that  of  prophecy  (lands  firft  in  the  verfe. 

Whom,  then,  can  we  apply  to  for  a  folution  of  thefe  doubts  but  your- 
felf  ?  and  as  the  gods  are  the  authors  of  every  good,  fo  is  it  the  peculiar 
duty  of  their  friends  and  fervants,  fuch  as  you  are,  to  tell  all  you  know 

with  the  drifted  regard  to  truth,  and,  if  we  have  any  doubts  or  fcruples, 
to  refolve  them  for  us. 

HESIOD. 

I  could  very  eafily  anfwer  all  your  queftions  at  once,  by  obferving  that 
every  thing  which  is  faid  in  my  verfes  was  not  dictated  by  me,  but  by  the 
Mufes;  from  them  alone,  therefore,  you  are  to  afk  the  reafon,  both  for 
what  is  done,  and  for  what  is  not  done  :  what  I  wrote  from  my  own  know* 
lege,  with  regard  to  the  feeding,  guarding,  milking,  and  driving  of  flocks, 
and  other  paftoral  affairs,  I  am  anfvverable  for,  my  felf ;  but  the  goddefies 
have  a  right  to  beftow  their  own  favours  on  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
they  think  proper. 

But,  to  make  a  poetical  defence,  it  may  fuffice  to  fay,  that  nobody  enquires, 
withfcrupulous  nicety  and exaftnefs,intothea(Iertionsof  poets, nor  expefts  that 
every  thing  they  fay  fhould  be  literally  true  ;  nor  is  it  fair,  if,  in  the  warmth 

*  Calchas ,  Telephus ,  £sV.]  Some  of  the  mod  famous  prophets  or  feers  of  antiquity. 
f  Authors ,  €sc,]  See  Hefiod’s  Theog.  1.  46,  and  633. 
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of  fancy,  any  thing  unguarded  fhould  efcape  them,  too  rigidly  to  examine 
into  ir,  well  knowing  that  we  fay  many  things  merely  for  the  fake  of  har¬ 
mony  and  cadence.  Verfe,  I  know  not  how,  will  fometimes  deal  in  light 
and  trivial  matter  ;  and  if  you  take  away  our  liberty  of  *  fidtion,  you  de¬ 
prive  us  of  our  greateft  privilege,  you  pafs  over  all  our  beauties,  and  pick 
out  our  thorns  and  briars,  dwell  upon  our  -f*  quirks  and  quibbles,  only  as 
a  handle  for  cenfure  :  but  it  is  not  you  only  who  adt  thus,  nor  againft  me 
alone;  there  are  many  others,  profeflors  of  the  fame  art,  who  find  fault 
with  the  verfes  of  Homer,  difputing  with  him  about  matters  the  mod 
trifling  and  inconfiderable. 

O 

But  to  come  to  clofe  quarters  with  regard  .to  this  accufation,  and  make 
my  trued  and  bed  defence  :  read,  I  beg  you,  my  Works  and  Days  ;  there 
you  will  fee  how  many  things  I  have  mod  divinely,  and  like  a  real  prophet, 
foretold  ;  what  would  happen  when  the  proper  care  was  taken,  as  well  as 
the  evil  which  would  come  to  pafs,  when  there  was  not ;  for  indance, 

whom  third  of  gain  betrays. 

The  gods,  all-feeing,  fhall  overcloud  his  days. 

And  again,  where  I  mention  the  great  advantages  which  will  arife  from 
good  tillage,  furely  this  is  a  kind  of  divination  that  mud  be  very  ufeful  to 
mankind. 

LUCIAN. 

But  all  this,  mod  admirable  Hefiod,  is  only  fpeaking  as  a  fhepherd  it 
may,  indeed,  confirm  what  you  call  the  infpiration  of  the  Mufes,  as  there 

can  be  no  reafon  why  vou  ihould  write  the  verfes  at  all  :  but  this  is  not  the 

•  ^ 

divination  which  we  expedt  from  you  and  the  Mufes  ;  for  every  rudic  can 
divine  better  in  thefe  matters  :  he  can  foretell,  as  well  as  you,  that  if  it 
rains  there  will  be  a  plenteous  harved,  and  that  if  it  is  a  hot  fummer,  and 
the  fields  are  burned  up,  a  famine  mud  enfue  :  he  can  tell  us  that  we  lhould 
not  plough  in  the  middle  of  the  fummer,  or,  if  we  do,  that  we  fhall  fow 
our  feed  to  no  purpofe ;  that  we  are  not  to  cut  the  corn  when  it  is  green,  if 
we  expedt  any  grain  from  it.  Without  divination  he  can  tell  you,  that  you 

*  Fill  ion.]  “  Your  verfes  in  praife  of  Cromwell  (faid  king  Charles  to  Waller)  are  much 
more  elegant  than  thofe  you  made  on  me.” — Waller’s  anfvver  was  an  excellent  one  :  “  We 

poets,  Sir,  (faid  he)  always  fuccecd  better  in  fidtion  than  in  truth.”  See  Waller’s  Life. 

4-  Quirks,  Gr.  fubtiles  angas.  Ariftophanes  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe. 

X  For  bjiance .]  Sec  the  Works  and  Days,  1.  426. 
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muft  turn  up  the  earth  with  a  fpade,  and  cover  the  feed,  or  the  birds  will 
fly  upon  it,  and  devour  all  the  hopes  of  your  rifing  harveft  :  he  who  gives 
you  fuch  precepts,  will  certainly  be  in  the  right  ;  but  this  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  divination,  which  pries  into  obfeurity,  and  can  foretel  what  is 
by  no  means  plain  or  eafy  to  be  difeovered  :  as  when  it  was  predicted  to 
Minos  that  his  fon  fhould  be  fuffocated  in  a  tub  of  honey  ;  when  the  caufe 
of  *  Apollo’s  anger  was  foretold  to  the  Grecians,  and  that  Troy  would  be 
taken  in  ten  years  :  this,  I  grant  you,  is  divination  ;  but  if  what  I  men¬ 
tioned  before  is  to  be  called  by  that  name,  1  can  be  a  prophet  myfelf ;  for  I 
will  divine  and  foretel,  and  without  Caftalian  water,  laurel,  or  Delphic  tri¬ 
pod,  that  if  a  man  walks  naked  in  the  cold,  whilft  it  rains  and  hails,  he 
lhall  be  feized  with  a  violent  fhivering,  and,  which  is  more  wonderful,  fliall 
grow  very  hot  afterwards  :  this  I  could  aflert,  with  a  thoufand  other  fuch 
things,  too  ridiculous  to  mention. 

Let  us,  therefore,  I  bcfeech  you,  have  no  more  of  this  defence,  or  this 
divination:  what  you  faid,  indeed,  at  firft,  we  may  poffibly  admit,  and 
allow  that  you  knew  nothing  yourfelf  about  what  you  talked  of,  the  verfes 
being  dictated  to  you  by  a  divine  infpiration ;  but  this  is  a  poor  argument, 
as  it  will  never  account  for  half  the  Mufes’  promife  being  fulfilled,  and  the 
‘f'  other  half  never  performed. 

*  Apollo* s  anger.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  ix.  63. 

f  The  other ,  fee.]  The  dialogue,  which  was  juft  growing  warm  and  lively,  here  ends  moil 
abruptly,  and  is  a  convincing  proof  that  this  piece  is  nothing  but  a  fragment :  time  or  accident 
have  ftolen.  away  the  reft  of  it. 
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The  Abfurdity  of  human  Wijloes  has  been  the  QbjeEi  of  much  deferved  Satire ,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  Times :  amongft  thofe  which  place  them  in  the  niofi  ridiculous 
Light ,  may  be  reckoned  the  following  Dialogue,  a  Kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the 
T enth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 


LYCINUS,  TIMOLAUS,  SAMIPPUS,  and  ADIMANTUS. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

DID  not  I  fay  it  would  be  eafier  for  a  vultur  to  abftain  from  a  rotten 

carcafe,  than  for  Timolaus  to  keep  away  from  a  new  fight,  though  he 
were  to  run  for  it  without  drawing  breath  from  hence  to  Corinth?  fo  fond, 

my  dear  friend,  are  you  of  fpe&acles,  and  fo  induftrious  in  the  fearch  after 
them. 

TIMOLAUS. 

What,  my  good  Lycinus,  would  you  have  an  idle  man  do,  who  had 
juft  heard  that  an  immenfe  (hip  was  juft  now  anchor’d  in  the  f  Piraeus,  one 
of  thofe  that  bring  corn  into  Italy  out  of  Egypt :  I  will  be  hanged  if  you 
and  Samippus  did  not  come  on  the  fame  errand. 


LYCINUS. 

That  we  certainly  did,  and  Adimantus  followed  us  ;  but  where  he  is  now 
I  know  not,  for  we  loft  him  in  the  croud  :  we  came  to  the  (hip  together, 
and  when  we  got  on  board,  Samippus,  I  think,  was  firft,  and  behind  you 
was  Adimantus,  1  followed  him  with  my  hand  in  his,  I  had  my  fhoes  on. 


*  A  little  dramatic  piece,  which  bore  the  fame  title,  appeared  foine  years  ago  on  our  ftage, 
wherein  the  fubjeiTt  was  handled  with  much  wit  and  humour,  written,  if  lam  not  mi  (taken, 
by  the  very  ingenious  editor  of  the  bed  edition  of  Gray’s  Poems,  Mr.  R.  Bentley. 

t  Pirtvus  ]  One  of  the  famous  havens  at  Athens,  near  the  lower  city,  it  had  three  docks, 
five  large  porticos  adjoining  to  it,  and  a  forum,  or  mart,  to  which  merchants  reforted  from 
every  port  of  Greece.  This  harbour  was  bv  Sylla  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
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and  he  was  without,  and  led  me  all  about ;  but  lince  that  time  I  have  never 

* 

fet  eyes  on  him,  either  on  board,  or  fince  we  came  on  fhore. 

SAMIPPUS. 

Do  you  recollect,  Lycinus,  when  we  firft  miffed  him  ?  I  believe  it  was 
when  that  pretty  girl  came  out  of  the  cabbin,  d relied  in  white  linen,  with 
her  hair  tied  behind,  and  quite  back  from  her  forehead  :  if  I  know  any 
thing  of  Adimantus,  at  fuch  a  fight  as  this  he  would  foon  leave  the  man  who 
was  fhewinghim  the  ^Egyptian  Ihip,  and  fall  a-crying,  as  he  ufed  to  do ;  for 
he  is  mighty  apt  to  Ihed  tears,  you  know,  whenever  he  falls  in  love. 

LYCINUS. 

The  girl  did  not  feem  to  me  fo  very  handfome  as  that  fhe  mult  needs 

ftrike  a  man  like  Adamantus,  who  is  ufed  to  fo  many  fine  women  at  Athens 

of  good  underftanding,  and  liberal  education,  fuch  as  a  man  need  not  bluih 
to  cry  after  ;  but  this  girl,  befides  being  of  a  dark  complexion,  had  thick 
lips,  thick  legs,  difagreeable  voice,  and  fpoke  too  fall;  fhe  feemed  of 
Greece,  had  a  biffing  in  her  fpeech,  and  *  her  hair  curled  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  Ihewed  fhe  was  a  perfon  of  no  rank. 

T  I  M  O  L  A  US. 

That  might  be  a  mark,  for  aught  you  know,  of  ^Egyptian  nobility; 
amongft  them,  I  believe,  the  hair  is  always  drolled  fo,  whilll  they  are  young, 
though  our  anceftors  thought  it  handfomer  to  wear  it  in  a  knot,  and  bind  it 
with  a  golden  +  grafshopper. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  S. 

You  put  me  in  mind  ot  what  ;{;  Thucydides  ft  vs  in  his  preface  about  our 
ancient  luxury,  which  we  borrowed  from  the  lonians. 

LYCINUS. 

I  remember  now  where  we  left  Adimantus,  it  was  certainly  in  the  (hip, 

# 

*  Her  hair.']  A  lady  of  quality  in  Greece,  we  fee,  might  be  known  by  her  head-diets  :  the 
women  of  falhion  amongft  us  have  been  at  no  little  pains  and  expencc  to  preferve  this  fubordi- 
nation,  but  in  vain,  for  the  lower  order  ape  their  betters  fo  well,  and  wear  their  heads  lb  high, 
that  it  is  very  difficult,  at  prelent,  to  diftinguifn  a  woman  of  the  fhft  rank  from  her  cUambei- 

maid. 

f  Grafs -hoppers.]  The  grafshopper,  was  worn  in  the  hair  by  the  Athenians  as  emblems  that 
they  were  Avroxfioveq,  fprung  from  the  earth,  or  defeendants  from  the  lirft  inhabitants  of 
Athens. 

£  ’Thucydides.]  See  book  i. 

* 
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ivhcn  we  flood  by  the  main-maft  admiring  the  number  of  ropes,  and  the 
fiiilor  climbing  up  the  rigging,  and  mounting  to  the  fail-yard. 

SAMIPPUS. 

I  believe  you  are  right :  wlvat  are  we  to  do?  muft  we  wait  here?  or  fhall 
we  go  back  to  the  fhip  ? 

T  I  M  O  L  A  U  S. 

B)  no  means  ;  let  us  go  on  ;  it  is  mod  likely  in  the  hurry  and  buttle  he  is 
got  into  the  city  before  us,  nor  b  ring  able  to  find  us  out ;  be  that  as  it  will, 
Adimantus  knows  his  way,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  being  loft. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

It  may  not  be  quite  right  to  leave  our  friend  and  go  home  without  him, 
however,  if  Samippus  chufes  it,  come  along. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  S. 

Certainly;  perhaps  the  palseftra  may  be  open;  in  the  meantime,  what 
think  you  of  this  fhip  ?  is  not  it  an  immenfe  thing?  the  matter  told  us  it 
was  a  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  long,  and  above  a  fourth  part  as  broad, 
and  from  the  higheft  part  of  the  deck  to  the  bottom  of  the  fink,  which  is 
the  lowed  part,  twenty- nine  deep  :  what  a  prodigious  mail  it  has,  what  a 
fail- yard  it  fupports,  and  what  to  draw  it  up  and  down  !  how  the  prow  fwells 
gradually  into  a  circular  form,  and  carries  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top ;  at  the 
other  end  rifes  the  ftern,  and  on  each  fide,  in  juft  proportion,  is  a  figure  of 
the  goddefs  Ifis,  from  whom  the  fhip  takes  her  name  :  the  ornaments,  paint¬ 
ings,  red  dreamers,  and,  above  all,  the  anchors,  the  various  cords  and  in- 
ftrumenrs,  the  rooms  in  the  ftern,  are  all  worthy  of  the  higheft  admiration ;  the 
number  of  failors  in  her  may  be  compared  to  an  army,  and  fhe  is  faid  to  have 
brought  corn  enough  to  fupply  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  for  a  whole  year; 
and  yet  one  little  old  man  governs  all  this  with  afmall  pole,  which  he  guides 
the  helm  by,  a  bald- pate  fellow ;  they  fhewed  him  to  me,  his  name,  I  think, 
is  Heron. 

TIMOLAUS. 

He  underftands  his  bufinefs  well,  the  failors  told  me,  and,  in  the  knowlege 
of  maritime  affairs,  is  fuperior  to  Proteus  himfelf;  you  have  heard,  I  fup- 

pofe,  how  he  brought  the  fhip  in,  what  happened  to  them  in  their  voyage, 
and  how  they  were  faved  by  a  ftar. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Never  :  I  Ihould  be  glad  if  you  would  let  me  know  how  it  was. 
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TIMOLAUS. 

The  matter  told  it  me  ;  he  feemed  a  good  fort  of  a  man,  and  very  civil  : 
after  fetting  fail,  he  faid,  with  a  pretty,  fair  wind,  on  the  feventh  day  they 
came  in  fight  of  *  Acamas,  from  whence,  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were 
driven  back  to  Phoenicia  ;  and  on  the  tenth,  a  great  ftorm  coming  on,  they 
were  blown  to  the  Chelidonian  ifland,  where  they  were  very  near  being  all 
drowned.  I  have  failed  that  way  myfelf,  and  remember  that  there  ufed  to 
be  a  prodigious  furge  there,  efpecially  when  the  wind  blew  fouth-wett, 
when  it  generally  happens  that  the  Lycian  fea  is  divided  from  the  Pamphy- 
lian,  and  the  waves  break  in  fuch  a  manner  upon  the  fliarp  rocks,  with  a 
moft  dreadful  noife,  and  rife  to  fuch  a  height  that  they  feem  as  large  as  the 
rocks  themfelves,  and  upon  a  level  with  them;  hither,  he  told  me,  they 
were  drivendn  the  midft  of  a  night  totally  dark;  when,  by  the  mercy  of 
the  gods,  compaffionating  their  unhappy  condition,  a  fire  appeared  from 
Lycia,  which  fhewed  them  where  they  were,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  bright 
ftar,  'f*  Caftor  or  Pollux,  Ihone  at  the  top  of  the  main-matt,  and  directed 
them  to  put  off  to  fea,  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  dafhing  againft  the  rock. 
From  thence  getting  out  of  their  right  \Vay,  they  croffed  the  iEgean,  feventy 
days  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  north-eaft  blowing  full  againft  them  ;  they  ar¬ 
rived  yefterday  at  the  Pirceus,  inftead  of  leaving  Crete  on  their  right  and 
patting  Malea,  which,  before  this  time,  would  have  brought  them  into 
Italy. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

This  Heron,  who  was  cai  ried  fo  much  out  of  his  way,  mutt,  however,  be 
an  excellent  pilot,  another  J  Nereus,  indeed  :  but  ftop,  is  not  that  Adi- 
mantus  yonder  ? 


TIMOLAUS. 


It  is  certainly  he  :  let  us  call  him.  What  ho!  Adimantus  !  come  here: 
you  I  mean,  Adimantus  the  Myrrhinufian,  fon  of  Strobichus. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Either  he  is  affronted  at  us,  or  he  has  loft  his  hearing  ;  for  it  is  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  he,  and  can  be  nobody  elfe  :  1  fee  him  plainly  now ;  it  is  his  coat,  his 


•  AcamasJ\  The  weft  promontory  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus,  now  Capo  Epiphatiio. 

•j*  Cajlor ,  &c.~\  See  de  Mercede  Conducl.  lib.  i. 

+  Nereus .]  A  famous  fea-god,  more  ancient  than  Neptune  himfelf.  Apollodorus  tells  u* 
that  his  refidence  was  in  the  iEgean  fea,  for  which  rcafon,  I  fuppofe  (and  1  can  fee  no  other), 
he  is  here  introduced  by  Lucian,  the  feene  lying  in  that  quarter. 
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walk,  and  his  hair  clofe  fhaved  ;  let  us  get  on  and  overtake  him.  Adiman- 
tus,  if  we  do  not  lay  hold  on  you,  you  will  not  take  notice  of  us  :  you  Teem 
in  deep  meditation,  wrapped  up  in  fome  great  and  important  bufinefs. 

ADIMANTUS. 

O  nothing  melancholy,  I  affure  you,  but  I  was  fo  deep  in  thought  that  I 
never  heard  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

V 

What  upon  ?  I  beg  you  will  tell  us,  unlefs  it  is  fomething  that  muft  not 
be  revealed  :  though  we  arc  of  the  initiated,  you  know,  and  have  learned  to 
keep  a  fecret. 

ADIMANTUS. 

In  truth  what  I  was  thinking  about  is  fuch  a  childifh  thing,  T  am  afhamed 
to  tell  it  you. 

L  Y  C  I  N  V  S. 

Is  it  a  love  affair  ?  If  it  be,  you  may  truft  u$,  we  are  none  of  the  profane, 
1  affure  you,  but  are  initiated  into  thofe  my  fieri  es,  and  *  carry  the  torch  our- 

felves. 

ADIMANTUS. 

It  is  nothing  of  that  kind,  my  friend  ;  but  I  had  juft  got  poffeffion  of  a 
great  treafure,  what  people  call  the  imaginary  Ifland  of  the  Bleffed,  and 

9 

juft  as  I  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  riches  and  pleafure,  you  broke  in  upon 
me. 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Well :  Mercury,  as  they  fay,  is  common  to  all :  bring  your  riches  and 

lay  them  down  before  us ;  Adimantus’s  friends  have  a  right  to  partake  of  his 
pleafures. 

ADIMANTUS. 

You  may  remember,  Lycinus,  I  had  placed  you  fafely  in  the  fhip,  when 
you  all  left  me,  and  whilft  I  was  taking  the  dimenfions  of  the  anchor,  you 
efcaped  me;  after  feeing  every  thing,  I  afkecl  one  of  the  Tailors  what  might 
be  the  annual  profit  of  that  fliip  to  the  matter  ;  he  told  me,  at  the  loweft 
computation,  it  could  not  be  lefs  than  J  twelve  Attic  talents.  Reflecting  on 
this  when  I  came  away,  I  faid  to  myfelf,  if  fome  god  now  fhould  on  a  fud- 
den  put  me  in  poffeffion  of  this  fliip,  what  a  happy  life  fhould  I  lead,  and 
how  well  could  I  ferve  my  friends,  fometimes  going  to  fea  myfelf,  and 

*  Carry ,  £sV.]  Alluding  to  the  priefts  carrying  the  torches  in  the  rites  of  Ceres. 

t  "Mercury ,  l$c.]  See  Cafaub.  ad  Theoph.  Char.  p.  250. 
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fometlmes  fending  my  fervants.  *  I  then,  with  my  twelve  talents,  began 
immediately  to  build  a  houfe  in  a  good  fituation,  a  little  above  the  Pseciie, 
and  leaving  my  paternal  eftate  at  Ilifius,  bought  flaves,  fine  deaths,  horfes,  and 
chariots;  I  then  fet  fail,  and  was  confidered  as  the  happieft  of  men  by  the  paf- 
fengers,  dreaded  by  the  Tailors,  and,  refpedted  like  a  little  king,  by  every  one 
of  them;  when,  behold  !  juft  as  I  was  fettling  my  naval  affairs,  and  looking 
out  at  a  diftance  for  the  haven,  whilft  my  fhip  moved  on  with  a  propitious 
gale,  you  came  in,  and*  funk  all  my  treafures  to  the  bottom. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

% 

Indeed,  moft  noble  Adimantus,  you  fhoulcl  take  me  up  and  carry  me  be¬ 
fore  the  emperor,  as  a  pirate,  for  robbing  you  in  this  manner,  and  in  the 
very  harbour  too.  But  I  will  make  you  amends;  you  fhall  have,  if 
you  pleafe,  five  veflels,  larger  and  handfomer  than  this 


M. 


and 


what  is  more,  they  fhall  be  fo  contrived  as  never  to  fink;  thefe  fhall 
every  one  of  them  bring  corn  five  times  in  every  year  :  then,  1  fear,  my  moft 
excellent  pilot,  there  will  be  no  bearing  you  indeed.  You,  who  with  only 
one  fhip,  could  not  hear  us  when  we  called  after  you,  when  you  have  got  five 
befides,  all  with  three  fails,  and  veflels  that  can  never  fink,  will  never  deign 
to  look  upon  us  again  :  however,  away  with  you,  my  friend,  fet  fail  imme¬ 
diately;  As  for  us  we  fhall  fit  in  the  Pirzeus,  and  afk  all  thofe  who  come 
out  of  Egypt  or  Italy,  whether  any  of  them  have  feen  the  Ifis,  the  great 

fhip  that  belongs  to  Adimantus. 

ADIMANTUS. 

V 

Look  here,  now  :  was  not  I  right  to  flop  ?  1  knew  you  would  laugh  at 
my  ridiculous  wifh ;  but  I  will  flay  till  you  are  gone  on,  and  then  fet  fail 
again.  I  had  better  keep  company  with  failors  than  be  made  a  jefi  of  by 


you 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


No,  no :  we  will  ftay  and  go  on  board  with  you. 


ADIMANTUS. 


That  you  fhall  not :  for  I  will  get  in  firft,  and  draw  up  the  ladder. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Then  we  will  fwim  after  you  :  do  you  think  you  fhall  get  fo  many  fine 


*  I  then*  This  is  like  the  {lory  told  in  the  Arabian  Night’s  Entertainments, 

Gay’s  fable  of  the  Old  Woman  and  her  Eggs. 


and 


f  Look  here.]  Gr.  ’Opa* ;  our  phrafe,  it  is  obfervable,  anfwers  exa&ly  to  the  original. 


VOL.  II. 
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{hips,  which  you  have  neither  bought  nor  built,  with  all  this  eafe,  and 
that  we  cannot  perfuade  the  gods  to  let  us  have  the  privilege  of  fwimming 
a  few  leagues  without  being  tired  ?  You  may  remember,  when  we  went  the 
other  day  to  .ZEgina,  to  Diana’s  feaft,  what  a  little  boat  we  eroded  over  in, 
for  four  farthings,  all  of  us  together  :  you  were  not  alhamed  then  to  keep 
company  with  us  ;  but  now  you  are  angry,  and  want  to  draw  up  the  ladder 

after  you.  Indeed,  friend  Adimantus,  you  grow  too  proud  :  you  are  fo 

♦ 

great  a  commander,  that  you  do  not  know  who  you  are ;  fo  elated  with  this 
fine  houfe  you  have  got  in  the  fined  part  of  the  city,  and  the  Haves  you 
have  bought  :  but,  by  Ifis,  I  befeech  you,  my  dear  friend,  bring  us  out  of 
JEgypt  fome  of  their  Nilotic  *  pickle,  a  few  of  their  rags,  a  little  oint¬ 
ment  from  Canopus,  an  f  ibis  from  Memphis,  or,  if  your  fhip  is  able  to 
carry  it,  one  of  the  pyramids, 

TIMOLAUS. 

Lycinus,  we  have  carried  the  jeft  far  enough  :  you  fee  how  poor  Adi¬ 
mantus  blufhes  ;  his  fhip  is  drowned  with  laughter  ;  it  can  never  refill  the 
force  of  the  waves  2  but  as  we  have  {till  a  good  way  home,  let  us  divide  it 
into  four  parts,  and  every  one  employ  his  lhare  in  wilhing  for  fomething 
from  the  gods  ;  it  will  make  the  time  feem  (horter,  and,  by  indulging  thefe 
pleafant  dreams,  we  (hall  divert  ourfelve9.  Every  one  (hall  wifh  for  what  he 
likes  ;  and  we  will  fuppofe  the  gods  ready  to  grant  it  us,  be  it  ever  fo  ftrange 

or  improbable.  We  (hall  have  one  advantage,  at  lead,  from  it,  that 
we  (hail  know  what  ufe  every  man  will  make  of  his  riches,  and  how  he 
would  behave  if  he  could  get  poffefiion  of  them. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  S. 

Timolaus,  I  heartily  approve  of  your  fcheme,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
my  turn,  (hall  be  ready  to  make  my  wifhes  known.  I  need  not  afk  Adi¬ 
mantus  whether  he  will  join  us  in  it,  as  he  has  already  one  foot  on  board 
bis  veffel.  Lycinus,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  of  the  party, 

LYCINUS. 

If  we  mu  ft  all  be  rich,  be  it  fo  :  1  confent,  that  I  may  not  be  thought 
capable  of  oppofing  the  common  felicity. 

*  Nilotic  pickle.]  Probably  what  the  ./Egyptians  preferve  their  mummies  in. 

t  A  of  flork>  peculiar  to  A£gypt,  and,  as  we  are  told,  worlhipped  by  the  inha¬ 

bitants,  probably,  becaufe  it  deftroyed  the  pernicious  ferpents  which  infelted  that  country. 

Ilia  pavet  Saturam  ferpentibus  Ibin.  Juv.  Sat. 
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ADIMANTUS. 

Well :  who  fhall  begin  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  fhall  fpeak  firft;  after  you,  Samippus  ;  and  after  him,  Timolaus  : 
when  we  have  got  to  the  double  gate,  within  half  a  ftadium,  I  will  begin, 
and  wilh  away  as  faft  as  I  can. 

ADIMANTUS. 

Well,  I  will  even  flick  to  my  fhip ;  but,  as  1  have  now  full  power,  I 
may  as  well  extend  my  wifh  a  little.  May  the  bountiful  Mercury  be  pro¬ 
pitious  to  us  all;  may  my  fhip,  and  every  thing  in  it,  paffengers,  women, 
failors,  and  the  whole  freight,  be  in  my  pofTeflion  ! 

SAMIPPUS. 

You  forget  who  is  on  board  with  you. 


ADIMANTUS. 

O,  you  mean  the  little  girl  with  her  hair  tied  up  :  may  fhe  be  mine  3lfo  ; 
and  may  every  grain  of  wheat  be  turned  into  gold,  and  become  fo  many 
Darius’s  ! 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

forget  how  much  heavier 

gold  is  than  wheat. 

ADIMANTUS. 

Prythee,  Lycinus,  do  not  envy  me  my  treafures  :  when  it  conies  to  your 
turn  to  wilh,  you  may  change  what  you  pleafe  into  gold,  I  fhall  never  fay 
a  word  againft  it. 

LYCINUS. 

I  only  meant  it  for  your  fecurity,  left  we  fhould  all  go  to  the  bottom 
along  with  it ;  though,  as  for  us,  indeed,  it  would  be  no  great  matter;  but 
your  pretty  girl  cannot  fwim. 

TIMOLAUS. 

Never  trouble  yourfelf  about  that,  Lycinus  ;  the  dolphins  will  carry  her 
fafe  to  land,  I  warrant  you.  Do  not  you  remember  how  a  certain  *  fidler 
was  paid  for  his  piping,  and  faved  by  them  ?  did  they  not  carry  f  another 
young  man,  when  he  was  dead,  to  the  Ifthmus  ?  and  do  you  think  fome 

good 

*  Fidler.]  Alluding  to  the  well-known  flory  of  Arion  and  the  Dolphins.  See  Lucian’s 
Dial.  Marin,  where  it  is  told  at  large.  Plutarch  very  gravely  aflures  us,  that  it  is  literally  true, 
and  produces  it  as  an  inftance  of  the  great  friendfhip  and  regard  which  dolphins  have  for  men 

+  Toung  man .]  Melicertus,  foil  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  whom  he  fled  from,  to  avoid 
hid  perfecution,  and  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea :  a  dolphin,  it  feems,  received  him  on  his 

H  h  h  i  back.. 


Why,  Adimantus,  you  will  fink  the  fhip  :  you 
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good  dolphin  or  other  would  not  fall  in  love  with  this  new  purchafe  of  Ada- 
mantus’s  ? 

ADIMANTUS. 

Timolaus,  you  are  juft  like  Lycinus,  turning  things  into  ridicule,  and 
laughing  at  our  fcheme,  though  you  were  yourfelf  the  firft  promoter  of  it, 

TIMOLAUS. 

Methinks  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  you  could  find  all  this  treafure 
under  your  bed,  that  you  might  not  have  fo  much  trouble  in  removing  out 

f 

of  the  fliip  into  the  city, 

ADIMANTUS. 

You  are  right ;  it  (hall  be  dug  out  from  under  the  ftone  Mercury  in  our 
hall ;  a  thoufand  meafures  of  ftamped  gold  :  but  now,  for  the  houfe  firft,  as 

0 

*  Hefiod  advifes,  it  fliall  be  mod  fplendid  :  I  will  buy  up  every  thing  round 
the  city,  except  what  belongs  to  the  Ifthmian,  Pythian,  and  Eleufinian 
rites  ;  near  the  Ifthmus,  perhaps,  I  may  purchafe  a  little  tra ft,  for  the 
fake  of  feeing  the  games ;  I  muft  have,  befides,  a  field  near  Sicyon  ;  where- 
ever,  in  fhorr,  in  all  Greece,  there  is  a  fpot  fhady,  fruitful,  or  well-watered, 
it  fhall  quickly  be  in  the  pofleflion  of  Adimantus.  I  will  have  gold  to  eat 
off,  and  heavy  cups,  like  thofe  of  Echechrates,  that  fhall  weigh,  at  leaft, 
two  talents  each. 

LYCINUS. 

But  how  will  your  cup-bearer  be  able  to  lift  it  ?  or,  how  will  you  yourfelf, 
without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  take  up  fuch  an  immenfe  thing,  that  muft  be 
more  like  -p  Si  typhus’s  ftone  than  a  drinking  mug  ! 

ADIMANTUS. 

Pr’ythce,  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  wifh.  I  will  have  tables  of  folk! 
gold,  and  golden  beds ;  aye,  and  if  you  will  not  let  me  alone,  my  fervatits 
fhall  be  gold  too, 

LYCINUS. 

Take  care  that  your  meat  and  drink  is  not  turned  into  gold  alfo,  and, 
like  %  Midas,  in  the  midft  of  all  your  riches,  you  perifh  with  hunger. 

ADI- 

back,  and  carried  him  to  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth,  where  Sifiphus  buried  him,  changed  his 
name  into  that  of  Palemon,  and  inftituted,  in  honour  of  him,  the  Ifthmian  games. 

*  He/iCii .]  Oixov  (AtvTpto  nrcc,  tsfc\  See  the  Works  and  Days,  1.  405. 

+  if) pbus ’ j  Jlonc. ]  The  punifhinent  of  Sifyphus  in  hell,  was  to  roll  a  great  ftone,  of  im¬ 
menfe  fize,  up  a  fteep  hill,  and  when  it  had  rolled  down  again,  to  return  to  the  fame  fruitlefs 
labour. 

X  AJ/VAij.]  Every  thing  which  Midas  touched  turned  into  gold,  as  Swift  humoroufly  ex- 
p  relics  it  : 


A  non- 
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ADIMANTTJS. 

When  you  come  to  wilh,  yourfelf,  we  (hall  fee  whether  you  are  more  ra¬ 
tional,  or  not  :  in  the  mean  time  I  will  have  a  purple  garment,  my  coftly 
viands,  and  fweet  llumbers  :  friends  will  come  to  faluie  me,  to  pay  their 
refpedts,  and  entreat  favours  of  me  ;  cro.uds  of  people  fhall  walk  early  in 
the  morning  about  my  door,  and  amongft  them  Clcaenetus  and  Democrates, 
thofe  great  men  ;  and  when  they  defire  to  be  admitted  firfl  to  my  prefence, 
I  will  have  feven  tall  Barbarian  porters,  who  fhall  fhut  the  door  againft 
them,  as  they  do  their’s  againft  other’s.  I,  when  it  flhall  feem  good  to  me 
to  arife,  ftiall  come  forth  like  the  fun,  and  fome  of  them  I  ftiall  not  deign 
to  look  at  :  but,  if  I  ftiould  fee  a  poor  man  there,  fuch  a  one  as  I  was  my- 
felf  before  my  profperity,  him  will  I  embrace  cordially,  order  him  to  bathe, 
and  come,  at  the  proper  time,  to*  fup  with  me.  The  rich  ftiall  be  ready  to 
burft  when  they  fee  my  horfes,  chariots,  and  beautiful  young  women  :  then 
will  I  be  ferved  in  gold,  for  ftlver  is  too  bafe  a  metal,  and  beneath  me.  I 
will  have  my  fait  meats  and  my  oil  from  Spain,  my  wine  from  Italy  ;  my 
honey  ftiall  not  be  *  fmoaked  :  I  will  have  boars,  hares,  and  other  fine 

eatables  from  all  parts;  my  hens  fhall  come  from  Phafis,  my  peacocks 
from  India,  my  cocks  from  Africa  :  thofe  who  are  to  drefs  them  for  me 
ftiall  be  learned  fophifts,  and  well  (killed  in  cooking  and  fauces  of  every 
kind.  When  I  £  drink  to  any  body,  and  he  pledges  me,  he  (hall  take 
the  cup  away  with  him.  Thofe  who  now  call  themfclves  rich,  ftiall  be  all 
beggars  to  me  :  no  more  (hall  Dionicus  (hew  off  his  filver  diflies  and  cups  ; 
efpecially  when  he  fees  my  fervants  eat  and  drink  out  of  as  good.  The 
whole  city  fhall  tafte  of  my  bounty  ;  for  J  intend  to  make  prefen ts  every 

month,  to  every  native  an  hundred  drachmas,  and  to  ftrangers  half  as  much. 

% 

A  nonpareil  that  went  his  lip  in, 

Would  llrait  become  a  golden  pippin,  &e. 

See  the  (lory  in  Ovid’s  Met.  book  xi. 

*  Stnoakcd  ]  The  common  method  of  gathering  honey  was  then,  as,  I  believe,  it  is  now, 
by  making  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of  ihe  hive,  and  {“mothering  the  bees,  which  piobably  gave  a 
fmoky  tafte  to  the  honey;  but  the  finer  fort,  or  mel  Atticum,  we  are  told,  colliquetatur  fine 
fumo,  was  gathered  without  fin  oak ,  i.  e.  by  fome  other  method. — Cum  eximuniur  mcll.i,  fays 
Pliny,  apes  abigi  fumo  utilifiimum  :  —  fervatur  quod  Acapnon  dicitur. 

-j-  Phafis .]  From  whence  comes  phafianus,  the  pheafant,  i.  e.  of  the  pheafant  kind. 

+  When  I  drink,  This  piece  of  pageantry  was  often  pra&ifed  at  fcftivals  amongft  our 

anceftors,  and,  to  this  day,  makes  a  part  of  the  coronation  ceremony,  when  the  king  drinks  to 
the  champion  of  England,  who  receives  the  cup,  and  takes  it  home  with  him. 


1  will 
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I  will  repair  and  adorn  the  public  theatres  and  baths  :  the  fea  lhall  come  up 
to  the  double  gate,  and  the  water  (hall  be  brought  up  from  the  harbour  in 
a  large  ditch,  fo  that  my  Ihip  may  lay  up  clofe  by  me,  and  be  feen  even 
from  the  *  Ceramicus.  My  friends  here  will  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  Samip- 
pus  I  fhall  order  my  fteward  to  deliver  twenty  meafures  of  ftamped  gold  ; 
to  Timolaus  five  f  chsenixes  ;  to  Lycinus  but  one,  and  that  clipped,  be- 
caufe  he  is  a  prater,  and  makes  a  jeft  of  my  wilh.  This  is  the  life  I  mean 
to  lead  when  I  grow  rich,  enjoying  myfclf  freely,  and  revelling  in  pleafure 
and  delight.  I  have  done  ;  and  may  Mercury  grant  what  I  have  defired  ! 

LYCINUS. 

But,  all  this  while,  know  you  not  by  how  flender  a  thread  all  thefe  riches 
hang  ?  it  once  that  breaks,  every  thing  is  gone,  aud  your  heap  of  treafures 
is  reduced  to  allies. 

ADIMANTVS. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

LYCINUS. 

I  mean,  it  is  very  uncertain  how  long  you  may  live  to  enjoy  them  :  who 
knows,  but  as  foon  as  you  arc  fet  down  to  your  golden  table,  before  you 
have  touched  any  thing  at  it,  before  you  have  tailed  your  pea-hen,  or  your 
African  cock,  your  breath  may  be  flopped,  and  you  left  a  prey  to  crows 
and  vulturs.  Need  I  call  to  your  remembrance  numbers  who  have  died 
without  ever  enjoying  their  wealth,  and  others  whom  fome  envious  daemon 
has  deprived  of  their  riches  even  in  their  life-time  ?  Did  you  never  hear  of 
Craefus  and  Polycrates,  who  were  cut  off  from  all  their  profpericy  in  a  very 
Ihort  fpace  of  time  ?  But,  to  pafs  over  this,  who  lhall  promife  you  health 
and  ftrength  for  years  to  come  ?  have  you  never  feen  the  rich  laid  up  with 
dreadful  diforders,  fome  fcarce  able  to  walk,  others  blind,  others  afflidled 
with  fome  fecret  and  cruel  difquietude  ?  You  would  not,  I  am  fure,  for  all 
his  riches,  fuffer  what  Phanomachus  did,  or  wilh  to  be  effeminate  like  him; 
not  to  mention  that  envy  and  hatred  which  are  ever  attendant  on  the  great, 
and  the  fnares  perpetually  laid  for  them.  Do  not  you  perceive  already  how 
much  trouble  thefe  riches  bring  along  with  them  ? 

•  Ceramicus .]  A  place  within  the  city  of  Athens,  containing  temples,  theatres,  porticos : 
there  was  likewife  another  place  fo  called  in  the  fuburbs,  which  was  a  public  burying-place,  and 
from  which  there  was  probably  a  diftant  view  of  the  harbour. 

t  Cbanix*]  A  meafu re  containing  two  fextarii,  or  four  cotulae,  A  xotiAij,  according  to  Ar- 
buthnot’s  Attic  meafures  of  liquids,  was  half  a  pint ;  the  chsenix,  therefore,  contained  two 
quarts. 


ADI- 
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ADIMANTUS. 

Lycinus,  you  are  always  teizing  me,  and  finding  fault  :  I  declare,  you 
fliall  not  have  the  chaife  I  ordered  for  you. 


LYCINUS. 


Aye  :  that  is  like  the  rich,  promife  and  difappoint.  But  now,  Samippus, 


for  your  wifh. 


SAMIPPUS. 


I  am  an  inland  man,  an  Arcadian,  as  you  well  know,  from  Mantinea.  I 
lhall  not  wilh  for  a  Ihip,  therefore ;  which,  if  I  had,  I  could  not  fhew  to 
my  fellow-citizens  :  nor  will  I  alk  for  fuch  trifling  things  as  riches,  of  the 
gods ;  (Timolaus  has  told  us  they  can  do  all  things,  and  will  deny  us  no¬ 
thing;  according  to  his  plan  we  are  to  afk  for  what  we  pleafe  :)  I  am  re- 
folved,  therefore,  to  be  a  king;  not  fuch  a  one  as  Alexander,  or  Ptolemy, 
or  Mithridates,  or  any  of  thofe  who  inherited  kingdoms  from  their  fathers  : 
I  would  begin,  from  *  rapine  and  plunder,  with  twenty  or  thirty  brave  and 
faithful  companions  ;  by  degrees,  three  or  four  hundred  more  fliall  join  us; 
then  a  thoufand  ;  and  foon  after  ten  thoufand  ;  till  at  length  I  had  got  fifty 
thoufand  armed  men,  and  five  thoufand  horfe  :  then  would  I  be  chofen  una- 
nimoufly  their  commander*  as  a  perfon  moft  able  to  rule  and  diredt  every 
thing.  Thus  raifed,  by  my  merit,  to  the  fupremacy,  I  fhould  be  much 

above  other  kings,  not  heir  to  another  who  had  acquired  the  kingdom 
for  me.  This  would  be  equal  to  all  Adimantus’s  treafures  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  fo  defireable  as  to  gain  an  empire  for  one’s  felf. 

LYCINUS. 

This  is,  indeed,  Samippus,  the  fummit  of  all  earthly  happinefs;  to  have 
the  command  of  fo  many  brave  men,  and  to  be  deemed  the  worthieft  by 
fifty  thoufand  warriors.  We  never  imagined  that  Mantinea  could  ever  have 
produced  fo  admirable  a  fovereign.  Take  pofleffion  of  your  empire,  lead 
on  your  foldiers,  caparifon  your  horfes,  and  prepare  your  fhield-bearers  :  I 
long  to  know  which  way  your  Arcadians  are  to  go,  or  what  poor  wretches 

you  mean  to  fall  upon  firft. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  S. 

Hear  me,  Lycinus  ;  or,  rather,  if  you  will,  follow  me  :  for  I  fhall  make 
you  captain  of  a  troop  of  five  thoufand  horfe. 


*  Rapine .]  This  conveys  to  us  a  true  idea  of  the  ambitious  man  :  it  is  not  the  inheriting, 
but  acquiring  a  kingdom,  by  means  juft  or  unjuft,  which  will  give  him  fatisfa&ion.  Crom¬ 
well  had  much  more  pleafure  in  the  ufurpation  of  fovereign  power,  than  his  fon  ever  enjoyed 

in  fucceeding  to  it. 
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lycinus. 

Moft  humbly,  I  return  your  majefty  thanks  for  the  honour,  *  a  la  Per- 
fanne,  fee,  I  bend  my  head,  place  my  hands  behind  me,  and  worfhip  your 
tiara:  but,  for  heaven’s  fake,  give  your  troop  to  one  of  thefe  ftrong  fellows 
here  in  my  dead  ;  for  I  abhor  riding,  and  never  was  on  horfeback  in  my 
life.  1  am  afraid,  when  the  trumpet  founds  to  battle,  I  fhould  dread  being 
thrown  off  and  trod  under  foot  by  fo  many  hoofs,  or  that  fome  fiery  horfe 
fhould  run  away  with  me  into  the  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  I  muft  be  tied 
to  the  faddle,  or  fhould  never  be  able  to  hold  the  rein. 

ADIMANTUS. 

I  will  be  your  horfe-offiicer,  Samippus  :  let  L.ycinus  command  your  right 
wing.  I  think  1  deferve  fome  good  preferment  for  all  the  ftamped  gold  I 

juft  now  beftowed  on  you. 

SAMIPPUS. 

1  muft  a lk  my  men  whether  they  will  chufe  to  have  you  for  their  leader. 

£  All  you  thatare  for  receiving  Adimantus  as  commander,  hold  up  your  hands.’ 
They  are  all  for  you  to  a  man,  you  fee,  therefore  take  the  command ;  you, 
Lycinus,  take  the  right  wing;  Timolaus  fhall  be  preferred  to  the  left;  I 
will  ftand  in  the  center,  as  the  Perfian  kings  do  when  they  receive  ambafia- 
dors  ;  and  now,  let  us  proceed,  after  putting  up  our  prayers  to  Jove  the  Pre- 
ferver,  towards  Corinth,  and  when  we  have  fubdued  all  Greece  (for  nobody 
will  oppofe  fuch  a  numerous  army,  whom  we  fball  not  with  the  greateft  eafe 
overcome),  getting  on  board  our  (hips,  and  placing  our  horfes  on  proper 
carriages,  the  Cenchreans  having  already  provided  corn,  fhipping,  and 
every  thing  for  us,  we  fail  through  the  iEgean  into  Ionia  ;  then,  facrificing 
to  Diana,  and  taking  a  number  of  cities,  unwalled  and  undefended,  we 
leave  governors  in  them,  and  pafs  through  Caria  into  Syria,  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Fifidse,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Cilicia,  till  we  come  to  the 


Euphrates. 

* 


LYCINUS. 


I  wifh,  if  you  pleafe,  O  king,  that  you  would  leave  me  behind  you,  as 
Satrap  of  Greece  :  for  I  am  a  little  timid,  and  would  not  chufe  to  be  fo  far 
from  home;  you  feem  to  be  going  againft  the  Parthians  and  Armenians, 
warlike  nations,  and  well-fkiiled  in  the  ufe  of  the  bow ;  if  you  think  proper, 
therefore,  you  may  give  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  fomebody  elfe. 


V 


A  la  Perjanne .]  Gr.  to  Ilsppixor. 
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and  let  me  remain  your  *  Antipater  in  Greece,  left,  whilft  I  am  leading 
your  troops  round  by  Sufa  or  Badtria,  an  unlucky  arrow  may  reach  fome 
part  that  is  uncovered,  and  make  an  end  of  me. 

SAMIPPUS. 

Lycinus,  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  coward :  the  law  fays,  he  who  quits  his 
ranks  mull  be  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  now  we  are  got  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  every  thing  is  fafe  behind,  my  governors  are  all  appointed  over  every 
people  whom  I  have  fubdued ;  others  are  difpatched  to  reduce  Phoenicia, 
Palaeftine,  and  Egypt,  you  therefore  may  pafs  firft  over  the  bridge  of  boats  : 

I  fhall  follow  you,  and,  after  me,  Timolaus,  and  laft  of  all,  you  Adimantus 
mull  take  care  of  the  horfe  :  throughout  Mefopotamia  nobody  will  dare  to 

oppofe  us,  but  all  voluntarily  furrender  up  themfelves  and  their  fortrelfes, 
proceeding  then  to  Babylon,  we  fhall  get  unexpectedly  within  their  walls, 

and  take  the  city  by  furprize  :  the  king,  who  is  at  Ctefiphon,  hears  of  the 

•• 

invafion,  he  goes  to  Seleucia,  and  prepares  himfelf  with  a  large  body  of 
horfe,  archers,  and  flingers  ;  my  fpies  are  come  back,  and  inform  me  that  a 
hundred  millions  of  fighting  men  are  got  together,  two  hundred  thoufand 
of  them  fkilled  in  throwing  darts  from  on  horfeback,  though  the  Armenians, 
the  Badtrians,  and  thofe  who  inhabit  near  the  Cafpian  fea  were  not  yet 
come  up  :  fo  many  thoufands,  however,  without  thefe,  has  he  collected  to¬ 
gether  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  it  behoves  us  therefore,  my 
friends,  to  look  about  us,  and  fee  what  is  to  be  done  immediately, 

ADIMANTUS. 

1  think  your  foot  forces  fhould  retire  to  Ctefiphon,  whilft  I  ftay  here  with 
the  horfe  to  take  care  of  Babylon. 

SAMIPPUS. 

Even  you,  I  find,  Adimantus,  when  you  are  in  a  poll  of  danger  begin  to 
tremble  ;  but  what  fays  Timolaus  ? 

T  I  M  O  L  A  U  S. 

That  we  fhould  fall  upon  the  enemy  with  our  whole  army,  and  not  wait 
till  they  are  reinforced,  and  better  prepared  for  us ;  let  us  attack  them  whilft 
their  allies  are  on  the  march  hither. 

SAMIPPUS. 

You  are  in  the  right.  Lycinus,  what  think  you  ? 

*  Antipater .]  Alluding  to  the  hiflory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  when  he  failed  to  the 
Hellefpont,  left  his  general  Antipater  as  his  vicegerent  in  Europe. 

Vol.IL*  lii 
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LYCINUS. 

My  opinion  is,  that,  as  we  are  fatigued  with  our  walk  down  to  the  Piraeus, 
and  have  already  gone  about  thirty  ftadia,  the  fun  being  very  hot,  for  it  is 
juft  in  the  meridian,  we  had  better  reft  ourfelves  a  little  fome  where  amongft 
thefe  olives,  fit  down  upon  that  broken  pillar,  then  get  up,  and  make  the 
beft  of  our  way  home. 

SAMIFPUS. 

You  are  got  to  Athens,  my  good  friend,  when  you  fliould  be  at  Babylon, 
fitting  down  before  the  walls,  and  planning  out  the  battle. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

True  :  you  have  refrelhed  my  memory  ;  I  thought  I  had  been  in  my  fo~ 
ber  fenfes.  But  come,  it  is  your  turn  to  fpeak. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  Sr 

I  am  for  the  attack,  if  you  think  proper ;  behave  now  like  men,  and  be 
mindful  of  your  country  ;  the  enemy  is  coming  on.  Mars  is  the  word ;  as- 
foon  as  the  trumpet  founds,  fet  up  a  ftiout,  ftrike  your  Ihields  with  the  fpears, 
and  rufh  in  upon  them,  do  not  give  them  room  to  aim  their  dart9  at  us^ 
Now  we  are  engaged-:  Timolaus  with  his  left  wing  has  routed  the  Medes; 
with  my  troops  the  fate  of  the  day  is  yet  uncertain ;  the  Perfians  fight  brave¬ 
ly,  and  their  king  is  amongft  them  ;  but,  fee,  the  whole  Barbarian  cavalry 
comes  upon  our  right  wing;  now,  Lycinus,  be  a  man,  and  prepare  your 
forces  for  the  onfet. 

LYCINUS, 

How  unfortunate!  the  whole  cavalry  coming  on,  and  nobody  worth  their 

% 

attacking  but  Lycinus ;  if  they  perfift  in  it,  I  tnuft  e’en  run  away  to  the  Pa- 
laeftra,  and  leave  you  here  to  fight  the  battle  by  yourfelves. 

S  A  M  I  P  P  U  S. 

By  no  means,  for  you  fhall  be  victorious :  you  fee  I  am  going  to  have  a 
Angle  combat  with  the  king  ;  he  has  challenged  me,  and  it  would  be  coward¬ 
ly  to  decline  it. 

LYCINUS. 

By  Jove,  you  will  foon  be  wounded  by  him  :  to  be  wounded  in  fighting 

for  a  kingdom  is  truly  royal. 

* 

SAMIPPUS. 

You  arc  right;  1  have  a  flight  wound,  but  it  is  not  in  a  part  of  the  body 
that  can  be  feen,  nor  will  the  fear  disfigure  me  hereafter;  but  only  obferve 
how  1  have  transfixed  him  and  his  horfe  at  one  ftroke  with  my  fpear,  cut 

off 
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off  his  head,  took  away  his  crown,  and  am  made  king  in  his  ftead  :  the  Bar¬ 
barians  bow  down  and  worlhip  me;  but  I  fliall  rule  like  a  Grecian,  and  be 
called  emperor.  Now  only  confider  how  many  cities  I  lhall  build,  and  call 

them  by  my  own  name ;  how  many  of  thofe  which  I  have  taken  by  force 

■ 

of  arms,  I  fliall  lay  wafte  and  utterly  deftroy,  if  they  do  any  thing 
againft  my  empire:  above  all,  I  fliall  not  forget  to'  punifli  my  neigh¬ 
bour  Cydias,  who  took  pofleflion  of  my  field  by  violence,  and  turned  rae 
out  of  it. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Now,  Samippus,  you  may  have  done;  it  is  time  for  you,  after  fuch  a 
battle,  to  take  a  little  refrelhment,  and  celebrate  your  vidtory  with  a  feaft  at 
Babylon:  befides  that,  your  empire  is  a  little  out  of  *  bounds,  and  it  is 
Timolaus’s  turn  to  give  us  his  wilh. 

SAMIPPUS. 

Well,  but  what  do  you  think  of  mine  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  think,  O  moft  admirable  fovereign,  that  it  is  worfe  than  Adimantus's, 
there  was  more  labour  and  violence  in  it;  for  he  lived  well,  and  gave  away 
his  golden  cups  of  two  talents  weight  amongft  his  friends,  whilft  you  have 
been  wounded,  and  full  of  tears  and  folitude  day  and  night;  you  were  not 
only  afraid  of  the  enemy,  but  of  a  thoufand  confpiracies  from  thofe  about 
you,  envy,  hatred,  and  flattery,  perpetually  furrounding  you  ;  not  one  true 
friend  near,  but  only  fuch  as  are  complaifant,  merely  from  their  hopes  or 
fears.  You  had  not  fo  much  as  a  dream  of  pleafure,  nothing  but  empty 
glory,  a  purple  and  gold  robe,  a  white  garland  to  bind  your  temples,  and 
guards  walking  before  you  :  with  thefe,  infufferable  toil,  and  perpetual  dif- 
quietude,  when  you  were  to  treat  with  ambaffadors  from  the  enemy,  to 
adt  as  a  judge,  or  to  difpenfe  orders  to  your  fubjedts.  Some  of  your  con¬ 
quered  nations  always  revolting,  or  fome  neighbour  invading  your  em¬ 
pire;  dreading  every  thing,  fufpedting  every  thing,  and,  in  Ihort,  ap¬ 
pearing  happy  and  contented  to  every  body  but  yourfelf.  Add  to  this, 
which  is  no  little  misfortune,  that  you  are  as  liable  to  ficknefs  and  difiafe  as 
the  loweft  of  mankind  ;  a  fever  pays  no  regard  to  a  monarch,  nor  will  death 
ftand  in  awe  of  your  guards;  but,  whenever  he  thinks  proper  to  come,  feizes 

*  Bounds.]  i.  e.  Your  wiffi  is  rather  too  long,  and  you  hare  fpentj  more  time  in  reciting  it, 
than  comes  to  your  fliare. 
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the  weeping  monarch,  without  paying  the  lead  refpedt  to  his  diadem.  Thus 
caft  down  from  your  envied  height,  and  dethroned,  you  tread  the  fame 
path  with  the  lowed  Have,  and  all  you  leave  behind  is  a  magnificent  tomb,  a 
proud  column,  or  a  lofty  pyramid,  the  lad:  poor  triumph  of  vain  man,  who 
tannot  enjoy  it.  Thofe  ftatues  and  temples  which  are  raifed,  the  mighty 
name  which  is  acquired,  moulder  away  quickly,  and  are  no  more;  or,  if 
they  remain  ever  fo  long,  what  profit  is  it  to  thofe  who  can  no  longer  be 
fenlible  of  them  P  You  fee,  my  friend,  what  toils,  anxiety,  and  folicitude  you 
would  go  through  whilft  living,  and  what  you  would  have  to  expert  after  death. 

And  now,  Timolaus,  it  is  your  turn  to  form  a  vvifli,  fuperior,  I  hope,  to 
their’s,  and  fuch  a  one  as  may  be  expedited  from  a  prudent  and  fenfible  man 
like  you. 

TIMOLAUS. 

Obferve  then,  Lycinus,  and  take  notice,  whether  I  wiih  for  any  thing  un- 
reafonable,  or  that  can  merit  cenfure.  Money,  treafures,  kingdoms,  wars, 
and  empires,  which  you  have  fo  defervedly  condemned,  I  allure  you,  I  fhall 
not  alk  for  ;  they  are  all  worthlefs  and  infignificant,  pregnant  with  fears  and 
dangers,  and  there  is  more  uneafinefs  and  difquietude  than  joy  or  pleafure 
in  them. 

1  with  Mercury  would  make  me  a  prefent  of  a  few  rings  endowed  with  fe- 
veral  virtues,  one  of  them  fliould  make  me  always  in  perfedt  health,  invul¬ 
nerable,  and  liable  to  no  diftempers ;  another  with  the  power  of  rendering 
me  invifible,  like  that  of  *  Gyges  :  another  fliould  make  me  as  ftrong  as 
ten  thoufand  men,  who  fliould  not  be  able  to  lift  what  I  could  carry  with 
cafe;  by  another,  I  would  be  able  to  raife  myfelf  above  the  earth,  and  fly 
where  1  pleaied  ;  by  another,  I  would  fet  every  body  to  fleep  when  I  thought 
proper,  and  every  door  fliould  be  open  to  me,  every  lock  loofened,  and 
every  bolt  drawn  back  wherever  I  came ;  by  virtue  of  another,  and  that  the 
molt  valuable  of  all,  I  would  become,  as  foon  as  I  put  it  on,  the  mofl  ami¬ 
able  and  defirable  of  all  mankind,  infomuch,  that  every  body  fliould  be  in 

% 

love  with  me  ;  the  women  fliould  all  go  mad  for  me,  and  happy  Ihould  fhe 
be,  w  hom  I  wrould  deign  to  look  upon,  whilft  thofe  whom  I  flighted  fliould 
hang  themfelves,  or  die  for  grief ;  in  fliort,  I  would  be  more  beautiful  than 
Hyacinthus,  Hyius,  or  Phaon. 


*  Gjr'^cs.']  A  fimple  fliepherd  of  Lydia,  who,  by  means  of  a  ring  which  rendered  him  invi¬ 
fible,  debauched  the  wife  ot  Candaules  the  fovereignof  Lydia,  and  got  pofleilion  of  his  kingdom. 
The  fiery  is  told  at  large  by  Tully,  (after  Plato,)  in  the  third  book  of  his  Offices. 
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All  thefe  things  would  I  have,  not  for  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  like  other 
men,  but  for  a  thoufand  years,  in  a  perpetual  return  of  youth,  lhaking  off 
my  old  age  every  feventeen  years,  as  the  ferpents  do.  With  thefe  rings  I 
could  not  poffibly  be  in  want  of  any  thing ;  for  all  that  belonged  to  others 
would  be  mine,  when  I  could  open  every  gate,  lay  the  keepers  aflcep,  and, 
wherever  I  came,  be  invifible.  If,  amongft  the  Indians,  or  Hyperboreans, 
there  was  a  remarkable  fpedtacle;  any  thing  I  would  wifli  to  pofilfs,  any 
thing  delicious  to  eat  or  drink,  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  havin<>  it 
brought  to  me,  but  fly  thither,  and  enjoy  it.  If  there  was  a  flying  dragon, 
or  a  phoenix  that  nobody  elfe  could  get  a  fight  of,  I  would  go  and  fee  it.  1 
would  find  put  the  head  of  the  Nile,  all  the  uninhabitable  parts  of  the  world, 
and  make  a  vifit  to  the  Antipodes;  I  would  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  ftars  and  the  moon,  nay,  and  of  the  fun  himfclf,  as  his  heat  could  not 
affedt  me.  I  could  tell  the  fame  day  at  Babylon,  which  would  be  moft  de¬ 
lightful,  who  was  conqueror  at  the  Olympic  games.  I  could  dine,  perhaps, 
in  Syria,  and  fup  in  Italy  :  my  enemy,  I  could  revenge  myfelf  on  fecretly, 
by  throwing  down  a  ftone,  and  knocking  him  o’  the  head  :  on  the  other 
hand,  I  could  always  make  my  friends  happy,  by  fhowering  gold  upon  them 
in  their  fleep.  If  any  rich  fellow  behaved  contemptuoufly  or  tyrannically,  I 
would -take  him  up  a  mile  high  in  the  air,  and  throw  him  down  headlong. 
Then  my  love-intrigues,  nobody  could  prevent  or  interrupt,  as  I  could  get 
in  wherever  I  pleafed,  and  lay  every  body  to  fleep,  but  thofe  I  wanted. 
How  pleafant  mu  ft  it  be  to  overlook  a  battle,  whilft  one  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger ;  and,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  come  up  to  the  conquerors,  lay 
them  fall  afleep,  and  give  vidtory  to  the  flying,  and  the  vanquished  !  Thus 
would  life  be  nothing  but  fport  and  entertainment  to  me,  every  thing  would 
be  mine,  and  I  fhould  feem  a  perfedt  deity.  Thus  fhould  I  be  bleft  with 
happinefs  which  treachery  could  not  deftroy,  and  length  of  days,  uninter¬ 
rupted  by  ficknefs  or  difeafe. 

And  now,  Lycinus,  what  objection  have  you  to  my  wifh  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

I 

O,  none  in  the  leaft  ;  who  would  venture  to  find  fault  with  a  man  that  can 
fly,  and  is  as  ftrong  as  ten  thoufand  common  mortals  ?  But,  pray,  tell  me,  in 
all  the  nations  you  have  flown  over,  have  you  ever  met  with  a  little  mad  old 
fellow,  who  was  carried  about  by  a  little  ring,  could  move  whole  mountains 
with  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  whom  every  body  was  in  love  with,  though 
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he  was  bald-pated,  and  had  a  hooked  nofe  ?  There  is  another  thing -too, 
which  I  would  alk  you  :  how  happens  it  that  one  ring  could  not  do  all  this 
for  you,  but  you  muft  needs  load  every  finger  of  your  left  hand;  and  be  ob¬ 
liged,  moreover,  to  call  in  the  right  to  help  you  off  with  them-  One  thing, 
after  all,  which  is  above  all  more  neceffary  than  any  thing  elfe,  you  feem  to 
have  forgot,  and  that  is,  a  remedy  for  infanity :  a  dofe  of  hellebore  might, 
perhaps,  be  of  fervice  to  you. 

TI  MOLAUS. 

By  and  by  we  ftiall  have  vour  with,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  and  welhall  fee  then 
whether,  fevere  as  you  are  upon  others,  your  own  defires  will  be  totally  guilt- 
lefs  and  irreprehenfible. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  have  no  occafion  to  wifh  now,  for  we  are  got  to  the  double  gate  ;  what 
with  my  friend  Samippus  here  fighting  at  Babylon,  and  Timolaus  dining  at 
Syria,  and  flipping  in  Italy,  all  the  time  appointed  forme  is  expired,  which 
I  am  not  forry  for :  I  have  no  mind,  after  a  Ihort  feaft  of  imaginary  happi- 
nefs,  to  figh  and  be  wretched,  when  I  come  back  to  my  homely  meal,  as 
willfoon  be  your  fate,  when  all  your  treafures  and  delights  are  flown  away, 
when  you  are  driven  from  your  thrones,  waked  out  of  your  pleafant 
dream,  and  return  to  your  own  houfes,  where  you  will  find  every  thing  very 
different.  Like  tragedy  kings,  who,  after  being  Creons  and  Agamemnons 
on  the  ftage,  frequently  ftarve  at  home  ;  then  every  thing  will  difpleafe  you, 
efpecially  Timolaus,  who  muft  fall  like  another  Icarus,  when  his  wings  are 
melted,  and  the  rings  are  all  flipped  off  his  fingers.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  not,  to  purchafe  all  your  treafures,  nay,  and  Babylon  itfelf,  lofe  the 
pleafure  which  I  have  in  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  wilhes  made  by  fuch  a 
fet  of  wife  philofophers. 
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PEREGRINUS. 


This  Letter  contains  a  curious  Account  of  a  very  extraordinary  Char  after ,  who 
figured  in  the  "Time  of  Lucian  ;  it  is  fupported  by  the  concurrent  Teftitnony  of 
feveral  contemporary  Authors ,  both  Chrifiian  and  Heathen .  'The  Singularity  of 
this  Impojlor's  Exit ,  with  the  Circumjlances  attending  it  mufi  naturally ,  indeedy 
have  attrafted  univerfal  Notice >  and  may  ferve  withal  to  convince  us  that  there  is 
nothings  however  abfurdy  or  unaccountable ,  which  Ambition  cannot  diftate3  and 
the  Love  of  Fame  render  Mert  capable  of  performing . 


Lucian  to  Cronius  wifhes  health. 

THE  unfortunate  Peregrinus,  or  Proteus  (for  fo  he  always  chofe  to 

ftyle  himfelf),  has  at  length  met  with  the  fate  of  his  name-fake  in 

*  Homer  ;  for,  after  taking  a  thoufand  fhapes,  he  is  at  laft  turned  into  fire  : 
fuch  was  his  infatiable  thirft  after  glory.  .  Yes,  my  friend,  this  firft  and 
greateft  of  men  is  reduced  to  a  cinder,  following  the  example  of  Empe¬ 
docles ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  he  feemed  rather  willing  to  conceal 
himfelf  from  the  eyes  of  men,  when  he  threw  himfelf  into  the  flames,  wbilft 
our  noble  hero  chofe  the  mod  public  feftival,  built  a  magnificent  funeral- 
pile,  and  leaped  in,  before  innumerable  witneffes,  after  haranguing  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  acquainting  them  with  his  intention  feme  days  before  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

•  Homer,']  Alluding  to  his  defeription  of  Proteus, 

Inftant  he  wears,  elulive  of  the  rape, 

The  mimic  force  of  ev’ry  favage  fliape, 

Or  glides  with  liquid  lapfe  a  murm’ring  ftream, 

Or  wrapt  in  flame,  he  glows  at  ev’ry  limb. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  iv.  1.  563. 

f  E?npe<?ocles .]  The  famous  philofopher  of  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  a  Pythagorean.  Amongfl 
other  incredible  rtories  of  him  we  are  told,  that  after  performing  many  miraculous  cures,  he 
retired  to  mount  ALtna,  and  leaped  into  the  fire,  in  hopes  of  leaving  behind  him  an  opinion 
that  he  was  a  god ;  the  populace,  from  his  fudden  difap  pea  ranee,  not  knowing  what  was  be¬ 
come  of  him  :  the  trick,  however,  which  was  a  foolifh  one  enough  for  a  philofopher,  was  dif- 
covered  by  one  of  his  brafs  fandals  being  caft  up  from  one  of  the  volcanos. 
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Methinks  I  fee  you  laughing  at  the  old  man’s  folly,  and  crying  out,  what 
madnefs,  what  ridiculous  vain  glory  !  with  many  other  fuch  exclamations, 
as  circumftances  of  this  kind  naturally  produce.  You  may  do  this  in  fafety, 
as  you  are  far  endugh  off;  but  I  faid  the  fame  on  the  very  fpot,  and  before 
numbers  of  people,  which  fome  of  thofe,  I  afiure  you,  who  admired  the 
old  fellow’s  bravery,  took  not  a  little  ill  of  me ;  though  there  were  others 
who,  like  me,  laughed  at  his  vanity  :  I  was  very  near,  however,  being 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Cynics,  as  Action  was  by  his  dogs,  and  *  Pentheus  * 
by  the  Msenades,  his'kind  relations.  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  whole 

drama,  as  it  was  reprefented.  You  know  the  author  well  enough  already, 

* 

and  what  tragedies  he  has  been  adting  all  his  life,  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
iEfchylus  or  Sophocles.  When  I  came  firft  to  Elis  I  heard  one  of  our  de¬ 
puting  Cynics,  with  a  loud  rough  voice,  bellowing  out  his  common-place 
encomium  on  Virtue,  and  abufing  all  mankind  :  his  difeourfe  then  turned  on 
Proteus,  which  I  will  endeavour  to  recolledl ;  you  will  fay  it  is  like  their 
nonfenfe,  for  you  have  often  heard  them  declaim, 

66  O  earth  (he  bawled  out),  O  fun,  O  rivers,  and  feas,  O  Hercules  our 

anceftor,  dare  any  man  accufe  Proteus  of  vain-glory,  that  Proteus  who  was 

bound  in  Syria,  he  who  forgave  his  country  five  thoufand  talents,  he  who 

•  * 

was  banifhed  from  Rome,  he  who  is  more  celebrated  than  the  fun,  he  who 
is  able  to  contend  even  with  Olympian  Jove?  Becaufe  he  is  refolved  to  leap 
into  the  flame  and  bravely  perifh,  they  call  it  the  love  of  glory  :  but  did  not 
Hercules  thus  perifh  alfo?  Were  not  Bacchus  and  .ALfculapius  ftruck  with 
lightning;  and  did  not  Empedocles,  in  latter  times,  leap  into  the  flames  ?” 

When  Thagenes  (for  that  was  the  bawler’s  name),  had  finifhed  his  ha¬ 
rangue,  1  afked  one  of  the  by-ftanders,  what  he  meant  by  the  fire,  or  what 
relation  Hercules  and  Empedocles  had  to  Proteus.  “  Proteus  (replied  he), 
intends  very  foon  to  burn  himfelf  at  the  Olympic  games.”  tc  But  how,  faid  I, 
and  for  what  reafon  ?5>  He  was  going  to  anfwer  me,  when  the  Cynic  bawled 
fo  loud  that  I  could  not  hear  any  thing  but  what  he  thought  proper  himfelf 
to  add  concerning  Proteus,  on  whom  he  beflowed  the  moft  lavifh  enco- 

f  Pentheus*]  Son  of  Ecliion  and  Agave,  daughter  of  Cadmus:  he  fucceededhis  grandfather  in 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  having  an  unfortunate  defire  of  prying  into  the  myfterious  rites  of 
Bacchus,  which  he  fufpccted  to  be  rather  licentious,  he  hid  himfelf  in  a  part  of  mount  Cithe- 
ron,  but  being  difeovered,  was  let  upon  by  the  Bacchanalian  women,  amongft  whom  was  his 
own  mother,  and  fome  of  his  relations,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  Seethe  Bacch.  of  Euri¬ 
pides,  and  Virgil’s  ASneid,  book  iv.  v.  469. 
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niiums.  For,  not  condescending  fo  low  as  to  compare  him  with  Diogenes,  or  his 
matter  Antifthenes,  or  even  with  Socrates  himfelf,  Jupiter  only  could  vye- 
with  him  :  thus,  I  think,  raifing  them  both  upon  a  level,  the  oration  clofed. 
The  world  (faid  he),  hath  beheld  only  two  perfect  works,  the  Olympian 
Jove,  and  Proteus ;  Phidias  formed  the  one,  the  other  was  the  work  of  na¬ 
ture;  but  now,  alas  !  this  noble  image  mutt  go  from  men  to  the  gods,  and 
leave  us  wretched  orphans  all  behind  him.”  When,  after  much  toil  and 
fweating,  he  had  thus  delivered  himfelf,  he  wept  mott  ridiculoufly,  and  tore 
his  hair,  taking  care,  however,  that  he  did  not  puli  off  too  much  of  it ;  at 
length,  fighing  and  fobbing,  he  was  carried  off  by  feme  of  his  friends  for' 
a  little  confolation. 

4 

No  fooner  had  this  gentleman  finifhed  his  fine  harangue  than  another  rofe 
up,  not  fufFering  the  croud  to  difperfe,  but  pouring  as  it  were  his  libation 
on  the  yet  fmoaking  entrails  ;  *  this  man,  after  a  loud  laugh,  which  feemed 
to  come  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  began  thus — “  As  the  infamous  Thea- 
genes  finifhed  his  lamentable  oration  with  the  tears  of  Heraclitus,  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  fhall  begin  mine  with  the  laugh  of  Democritus,”  —  He  then 
laughed  fo  heartily  that  few  of  us  could  refrain  from  joining  with  him;  then, 
turning  himfelf  towards  the  audience,  “  What,  faid  he,  can  I  do  but 

when  I  hear  fuch  ridiculous  fpeeches,  and  fee  a  fet  of  reverend  grey¬ 
beards  ready  to  dance  on  their  heads  in  honour  of  a  contemptible  and  rafeal- 

♦ 

ly  fellow  !  but  that  you  may  know  what  kind  of  an  idol  this  is,  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  burn  himfelf,  give  ear  a  little  to  me,  as  I  am  well  acquainted  with  hi^ 
life  and  manners,  and,  moreover,  have  made  diligent  enquiry  into  it, 
amongft  thofe  who  have  had  reafon  to  know  him  but  too  well.  This  famous 
work  of  nature,  this  model  for  Polycletus,  no  fooner  arrived  at  man’s  eftate 

N 

than  he  was  caught  in  adultery  at  a  certain  place  in  Armenia,  where  he  was 
obliged  to  jump  out  at  a  window,  after  he  had  received  a  fevere  drubbing  : 
not  to  mention  his  debauching  a  beautiful  girl,  whofe  parents  he  bribed  with 

three  thoufand  denarii,  not  to  carry  him  before  the  governor  of  Afia.  Thefe 

% 

pranks,  and  a  great  many  of  the  fame  kind,  I  fliall  pafs  over,  as  the  clay  was 
yet  rude  and  uninformed,  not  as  yet  wrought  up  into  an  image  of  perfection  ; 
but  what  he  did  to  his  father  mutt  be  taken  notice  of :  you  have  all,  I  doubt 


*  This  man ,  &V.]  Lucian  himfelf ;  who  was  bold  enough  to  attack  the  impoftor,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  his  admirers,  for  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  fir  ft  page,  he  had  like  to  have  been 
tom  to  pieces. 


VOL.  II. 
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not,  heard  how  he  ftrangled  the  old  man,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  live' 
beyond  his  lixtieth  year.  When  the  crime  was  divulged  he  banifhed  him- 
felf,  and  wandered  about  from  place  to  place/* 

About  this  time,  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  *  wonderful  wifdom  of  the 
Chriftians,  being  intimately  acquainted  with,  many  of  their  priefts  and  fcribes  j 
in  a  very  Ihort  time  he  convinced  them  that  they  were  all  boys  to  him,  be¬ 
came  their  prophet,  their  leader,  grand  prefident,  and,  in  lhort,  all  in  all 
to  them.  He  explained  and  interpreted  feveral  of  their  books,  and  wrote 
fome  himfelf,  infomuch,  that  they  looked  upon  him  as  their  legiflator  and 
high-prieft,  nay,  almoft  worfhipped  him  as  a  god.  Their  -f-  leader,  whom 
they  yet  adore,  was  crucified  in  Palseftine,  for  introducing  this  new  fedt. 
Proteus  was,  on  this  account,  caft  into  prifon,  and  this  very  circumftance 
was  the  foundation  of  all  the  confequence  and  reputation  which  he  afterwards 
gained,  and  of  that  glory  which  he  had  always  been  fo  ambitious  of;  for 

ng 

the  common  caufe,  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  releafe  him,  which,, 
when  they  found  impracticable,  they  paid  him  all  poffible  deference  and  re- 
fpedl ;  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans,  were  continually  crouding  to  him, 
fome  of  the  moft  principal  of  them  even  flept  with  him  in  the  prifon,  hav¬ 
ing  bribed  the  keepers  for  that  purpofe ;  then  were  £  coftly  fuppers  brought 
in  to  them;  they  read  their  §  facred  books  together,  and  the  noble  Pereori- 

O 

nus  (for  fo  he  was  then  called,)  was  dignified  by  them  with  the  title  of  the 
New  Socrates.  Several  of  the  Chriftian  deputies,  from  the  cities  of  Afia 
came  to  affift,  to  plead  for,  and  to  comfort  him :  it  is  incredible  with 
what  alacrity  thefe  people  fupport  and  defend  the  public  caufe  ;  they  fpare 
nothing,  in  fhort,  to  promote  it :  Peregrinus  being  made  a  prifoner  on  their 

s 

•  Wonderful .]  Gr.  ^avfxarov,  admirabilem ;  undoubtedly  ufed  by  Lucian  as  a  term  of  con¬ 
tempt,  and  to  be  taken  ironically.  This,  it  is  obfervable,  is  the  firft  mention  made  by  our  au¬ 
thor  of  Chriftians,  or  Chriftianity,  (probably  the  only  one,  for  the  Philopatris,  I  believe,  was 
not  written  by  him  ;)  he  treats  them  here,  we  mu  ft  acknowlege,  with  great  indecency,  and 
laughs  at  a  religion  w'hofe  precepts  he  was  an  utter  Itranger  to. 

f  Their  leader]  Jefus  Chrift.  This  fentence,  the  reader  will  perceive,  feems  to  be  not  all 
conne&ed  with  that  which  goes  before  it.  Some  lines  are  probably  loft  from  the  original. 

t  Cojlly  f uppers.]  Gr.  iuwya  wcixiAa,  csenae  variae ;  or,  more  claflically,  csena  dubia,  Lucian 

is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  Ayawoi  or  love-feafts  frequent  amongft  the  primitive  Chriftiang 

and  which,  by  the  epithet  affixed  to  them,  he  means  to  reflect  on,  as  being  funrrptuous  and  ex¬ 
travagant. 

5  Sacr^j books.']  Meaning  their  explanations  and  illuftrations  of  the  holy  fcriptures. 

V 

account. 


when  he  was  in  bonds,  the  Chriftians,  confidering  it  as  a  calamity  affedti 
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account,  they  collefted  money  for  him,  and  he  made  a  very  pretty  revenue 
of  it.  Thefe  *  poor  men,  it  feems,  had  perfuaded  themfelves  that  they 
Ihould  be  immortal,  and  live  for  ever.  They  defpifed  death,  therefore* 
and  offered  up  their  lives  a  voluntary  facrifice,  being  taught  by  their  law¬ 
giver,  that  they  were  all  brethren,  and  that  quitting  our  Grecian  gods,  they 
muft  worfhip  their  own  fophift  who  was  crucified,  and  live  in  obedience  to 
his  laws.  In  compliance  with  them,  they  looked  with  contempt  on  all 
worldly  treafures,  and  ‘f'held  every  thing  in  common,  a  maxim  which  they 
had  adopted  without  any  reafon  or  foundation.  If  any  cunning  impoftor, 
therefore,  who  knew  how  to  manage  matters,  came  amongft  them,  he  foon 
grew  rich  by  impofing  on  the  credulity  of  thefe  weak  and  foolifh  men. 

Peiegrinus,  however,  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  governor  of  Syria,  a  mat* 
of  learning,  and  a  lover  of  philofophy,  who,  withal,  well  knew  the  folly  of 
‘the  man,  and  that  he  would  willingly  have  fuffered  death  for  the  fake  of  that 
glory  and  reputation  which  he  would  have  acquired  by  it ;  thinking  him, 
however,  not  worthy  of  fo  honourable  an  exit,  he  let  him  go.  On  his  return 
home,  he  found  the  report  of  his  having  killed  his  father  had  gained  ground 
amongft  the  people,  and  that  many  had  threatened  to  profecute  him  for  it. 
Moft  of  his  money  was  already  expended  in  his  travels,  and  he  had  only 
about  fifteen  talents  left ;  for  the  whole  which  the  old  man  died  worth,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  thirty,  though  that  ridiculous  fellow  Theagenes 
told  you  it  was  five  thoufand.  The  whole  city  of  Parium,  with  the  five  next 
to  it,  if  they  were  to  be  fold,  with  their  cattle,  men,  and  every  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  would  not  fetch  fo  much. 

The  affair  of  the  murther  was  now  fpread  abroad,  and  fomebody,  it  was 
generally  thought,  would  foon  ftand  forth,  and  accufe  him.  The  populace 
were  enraged,  and  lamented  the  lofs  of  the  good  old  man,  taken  away  in  fo 
fhamelefs  a  manner.  But,  obferve  how  the  cunning  Proteus  contrived  to 


*  Thefe  poor  men ,  One  cannot  help  obfervlng,  that  Lucian  is  here  endeavouring  to  turn 

the  primitive  Chriftians  into  ridicule,  for  thofe  very  cufloms  and  manners,  which,  in  the  eyes 
of  every  fober  and  thinking  man,  muft  render  them  moft  refpe£table.  He  laughs  at  them  for 
fupporting  their  friends,  and  vifiting  them  in  prifon,  for  their  hopes  of  immortality,  for  their 
contempt  of  riches,  and  for  dividing  the  little  they  had  amongft  the  poor  and  necellitous. 

•J*  Held  every  thing  in  common .]  This  cuftom  of  the  early  Chriftians,  though  founded  on  the 
nobleft  principles  of  benevolence,  was  attended  with  fome  bad  confequences,  as  it  gave  the 
means  pf  fubfiftence  to  many  idle  and  diflolute  beggars,  probably  very  unworthy  objefts  of 
charity,  to  whom,  notwithftanding,  they  could  not  deny  the  common  right  claimed  by  convert* 
to  the  new  do&rine;  Peregrinus,  we  fee,  who  might  have  otherwife  ftarved,  got  a  good  living 
by  it. 
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cfcape  the  danger  that  threatened  him;  he  went  to  the  public  affembly,  (hav¬ 
ing  taken  care,  beforehand,  to  let  his  hair  grow,  and  put  on  a  dirty  gown, 
with  a  club  in  his  hand,  and  a  fatchel  hanging  down,  his  whole  appearance 
being  truly  tragic,)  prefented  himfelf  to  the  people,  and  told  them  that  he 
meant  to  throw  all  the  eftate  of  his  late  father,  of  happy  memory,  into  the 
public  treafure.  No  fooner  were  the  populace  acquainted  with  this,  than, 
like  poor  creatures  always  gaping  after  prefents,  they  cried  out  immediately, 
that  he  was  the  friend  of  wifdom,  the  lover  of  his  country,  and  the  only  rival 
of  Crates  and  Diogenes.  The  mouths  of  his  enemies  were  flopped  at  once, 
and  if  any  man  attempted  to  mention  the  murther,  they  took  up  Hones  and 
pelted  him.  Once  more,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his  country;  the 
Chriftians  were  again  his  refource,  and  having  entered  into  their  fervice,  he 
wanted  for  nothing.  Thus,  he  fubfifted  for  fome  time,  but  at  length,  hav¬ 
ing  done  fomething  contrary  to  their  laws,  (I  believe  it  was  eating  fdod  for¬ 
bidden  amongft  them,)  he  was  reduced  to  want,  and  forced  to  retradt  his 
donation  to  the  city,  and  to  afk  for  his  eftate  again,  and  ifiued  a  procefs  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor  to  recover  it  :  but  the  city  fent  meflages  to  him, 
commanding  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  be  fatisfied. 

After  this,  he  fet  out  on  a  third  expedition  againft  -^Egypt,  and  vifited 
Agathobulus ;  there  he  lhaved  one  half  of  his  head,  rubbed  his  face  over 
with  mud,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a  great  multitude,  whipped  himfelf  with 
a  rod,  or  fuffered  any  body  elfe  to  whip  him  as  long  as  they  pleafed  :  thefe, 
and  many  other  freaks  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  played  for  fome  time. 
From  thence,  he  palled  over  into  Italy,  where  he  abufed  every  body  he  came- 
near,  and  particularly  the  emperor,  who,  he  knew,  was  of  fo  mild  and 
gentle  a  nature,  that  he  might  do  it  with  impunity,  which  made  him  more 
bold  and  impudent.  The  prince  cared  very  little  for  his  abufe,  and  thought 
it,  withal,  by  no  means  becoming,  to  punilh  a  man  who  had  the  appearance 
of  a  philofopher,  for  a  few  foolilh  words ;  efpecially  one  whofe  ^  profeflion 
it  was  to  deal  out  obloquy  and  Hander.  This  rather  increafed  his  reputation ; 
the  ignorant  and  illiterate  admired  him  for  his  abufive  talents,  and  he  grew 
every  day  more  famous  :  till  at  laft,  the  governor  of  the  city,  no  longer  able 

*  Whipped  bbnfclf  >  J  This  monkilh  cuftom  is,  it  feems,  of  pretty  long  (landing,  and  the  order 
of  Flagellants  has,  at  leaft,  the  plea  of  antiquity  in  its  favour;  but,  if  my  readers  have  any 
curiofity  on  this  fubjedt,  I  refer  them  to  an  entertaining  and  moll  laboured  trail  on  this  fubjeft 
lately  publilhed,  entitled,  The  Hi  (lory  of  the  Flagellants. 

•j-  Profejfion ,]  Asa  Cynic  philofopher. 


to 
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to  bear  his  impertinence,  drove  him  away ;  obferving,  very  properly,  that 
the  people  did  not  ftand  in  need  of  fuch  a  philofopher.  This,  however, 
made  him  more  fought  after,  as  it  was  foon  in  every  body’s  mouth,  that  a 
philofopher  was  banifhed  for  his  freedom  of  fpeech,  and  the  love  of  truth 
and  liberty.  This  raifed  him  to  a  rival  fhip  with  *  Mufonius,  f  Dion,  Epic¬ 
tetus,  and  others,  who  had  met  with  the  fame  fate. 

When  he  went  from  thence  into  Greece,  he  abufed  the  inhabitants  of  Elis ; 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Grecians  to  revolt  againft  the  Romans  ;  took 
upon  himfelf  feverely  to  cenfure  a  perfon  eminent  for  his  rank  and  learning  ; 
who,  amongft  other  things  which  he  had  done  for  the  public  good,  had 
brought  water  to  Olympia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fpedtators,  who,  before, 
were  perifliing  with  thirft ;  this  man  he  was  perpetually  railing  againft,  as 
one  who  corrupted  the  Grecians,  and  made  thofe  effeminate,  who,  at  the 
public  games,  fhould  be  able  to  bear  thirft  and  every  other  hardfhip  : 
whereas  he  had,  in  reality,  preferved  thoufands  from  innumerable  diforders, 
occafioned  by  the  drynefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  immenfe  quantity  of  people 
crouded  together  :  add  to  this,  that  he  drank  himfelf  of  this  water,  whilft 
he  abufed  the  man  who  brought  it;  when,  at  length,  the  populace  rofe, 
and  were  going  to  ftone  him,  he  efcaped  by  flying  to  Olympian  Jove. 

Four  years  afterwards,  at  the  next  Olympiad,  he  produced  an  oration  in 
praife  of  the  man  who  had  brought  the  water,  with  an  apology  for  his  own 
conduct ;  but,  at  length,  growing  into  difrepute,  he  was  taken  but  little 
notice  of,  for  all  his  tricks  were  now  obfolete  ;  and  having  nothing  new 
to  amufe  them  with,  or  by  which  he  could  acquire  fame,  he  thought,  at 
laft,  of  this  funeral  pile,  and  accordingly  gave  out  amongft  the  Grecians, 
that  he  fhould  burn  himfelf  upon  it  in  a  very  fhort  time :  for  this  purpofe  he 
began  immediately  to  dig  the  ditch,  bring  the  wood,  and  prepare  every 
thing  with  wonderful  fortitude  and  magnanimity.  But  true  bravery,  in  my 
opinion,  is  fhewn  by  patiently  waiting  for  death,  and  not  in  flying  from  life; 
or,  if  he  mu  ft  die,  why  not  depart  by  Come  other  means,  fo  many  thoufands 
as  there  are,  and  not  by  fire,  and  with  all  that  tragical  preparation  !  If  he 
was  fo  fond  of  flame,  as  being  more  in  the  Herculean  ftyle,  why  could  not 
he  have  chofen  fome  fecret  woody  mountain,  where  he  might  have  gone 

*  Mufonius .]  Mufonius  Rufus,  preceptor  to  Epiftetus,  a  cotemporary  of  Apollonius  Ty- 
anseus. 

•j*  A  famous  philofopher  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Domitian.  See  Philofh  atus. 
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and  burned  himfelf  in  filence,  alone,  or  accompanied  only  by  his  Theage- 
nes,  by  way  of  a  faithful  Philodletes  ?  but  he  muft  needs  do  it  at  the  Olym¬ 
pic  games,  and  in  a  full  affeinbly,  roafting  himfelf,  as  it  were,  on  the  ftage  : 
not  but  it  is  a  death  which,  by  Hercules,  he  long  fihce  deferved,  if  parri¬ 
cides  and  atheifts  are  worthy  of  it:  in  this  refpedt  he  was  rather  late; 
he  fhould  have  been  roafted  long  ago  in  Phalaris’s  bull,  and  not  have  pe- 
rifhed  in  a  moment ;  for  I  have  often  heard  this  is  the  fhorteft  way  of  dying, 
as  it  is  only  opening  the  mouth,  catching  the  flame,  and  expiring  imme¬ 
diately  :  but  he  has  fallen  upon  this  expedient,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  is  grand 
and  magnificent  for  a  man  to  be  burned  in  a  facred  ground,  where  no  corpfc 
can  be  buried.  You  ail,  no  doubt,  remember  him  who  wanted  to  be  im¬ 
mortal,  and  could  find  no  other  way  of  becoming  l'o  but  by  fetting  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephefus.  This  man,  fuch  is  his  love  of  glory,  is 
ambitious  of  the  fame  fate. 

He  tells  us,  that  he  does  it  to  ferve  mankind,  to  teach  them  to  defpife 
death,  and  fuffer  the  moft  cruel  torments  :  but  I  would  afk  one  queftion  of 
you,  not  of  him  :  Would  you  wifh  to  have  malefactors  imitate  this  forti¬ 
tude,  contemn  death,  burning  alive,  and  fuch  dreadful  things  ?  I  am  fure 
you  would  not.  How  then  could  Proteus  know,  that  it  would  be  of  ufe 
only  to  the  good,  and  would  not  make  the  bad  and  vicious  more  fearlefs  of 
danger,  and  more  audacious  ?  But,  even  fuppofing  it  might  happen  that 
thofe  only  fhould  fee  this  who  might  think  it  conducive  to  public  happinefs, 
yet  let  me  afk  you  one  more  queftion  :  Would  you  have  your  children  imi¬ 
tate  him  ?  You  will  fay.  No.  But  why,  indeed,  need  I  afk  this,  when  not 
one  even  of  his  own  difciples  will  do  it.  Theagenes,  to  fay  the  truth,  is 
much  to  blame,  feeing,  that  whilft  he  imitates  him  in  every  thing  elfe,  he 
will  not  follow  his  fteps  in  this  alfoj  and  go  to  Hercules,  as  he  fays,  along 
with  him,  when  he  might,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  gain  immortality,  only  by- 
leaping  into  the  flames.  There  is  not  much  rivalfhip  in  a  fatchel,  a  club, 
and  a  dirty  gown  ;  thefe  may  all  be  had  with  eafe  and  fafety  :  he  fhould 
have  imitated  the  great  end,  the  crown  of  all ;  built  up  his  pile  of  green 
faggots,  and  fuffocated  himfelf  in  the  fmoke.  The  fire  is  not  peculiar  to 
Hercules  and  .ZEfculapius  ;  thofe  that  are  guilty  of  murther  and  facrilege 
are  condemned  to  it  ;  a  little  fmoke,  therefore,  would  be  much  better  : 
that  would  be  dying  like  yourfelves,  and  yourfelves  only.  Hercules  burned 

him- 
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Himfelf,  (*  if  ever  he  w^s  burned  at  all,)  on  account  of  the  dreadful  diforder 
which  he  laboured  under,  when  he  was  tormented,  as  the  tragedy  tells  us, 
by  the  blood  of  the  centaur ;  but  what  reafon  had  Proteus  to  throw  himfelf 
into  the  fire  ?  only,  I  fuppofe,  to  fbew  his  fortitude,  and  that  he  might 
refemble  the  Brachmans.  Thefe  his  friend  Theagenes  compared  him  to, 
by  way  of  excufe  ;  as  if  men  might  not  be  foolilh  and  vain-glorious  in 
India  as  well  as  any  where  elfe  but  thefe  he  did  not  imitate;  for  they,  as 
Oneficritus,  Alexander’s  tutor,  who  faw  Calanus  burning,  informs  us,  do 
not  jump  into  the  fire,  but,  building  up  a  funeral  pile,  and  Handing  clofe 
to  it,  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fcorched  without  flirring,  then  lay  quietly  down 
upon  it,  and  never  change  their  pofiure :  but  what  very  great  thing  was  it 
for  our  hero  to  leap  into  the  fire,  and  be  confumed  immediately  ?  I  Ihould. 
not,  indeed,  have  been  furprifed  to  hear,  that,,  when  he  was  half  burned, 
he  had  leaped  back  again,  if  he  had  not,  as  they  faid  he  did,,  built  the  pile 
in  a  deep  ditch--  We  were- told  by  fome,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 


and  gave  out  (a  mere  i 


of  his  own)i  that  Jupiter  would  not  fuffer  a 


place  fo  facred  to  be  polluted  ;  butr  with  regard  to  that,  he  might  make 
himfelf  eafy,.  for  I  would  venture  to  fwear,  that  none  of  the  gods-  would 
be  angry  at  hearing  that  Peregrinus  had  deflroyed  himfelf.  But  it  was  im- 
poflible  for  him  to  retreat;,  the  wretches  who  accompanied  him,,  took  care 
to  egg  him  on,  to  animate  his  refolution,  and  prevent  his  receding  from  it 
through  fear  :  if  he  had1  dragged  in  two  or  three  of  thefe  along  with  him,, 
he  would  have  done,  at  leaft,  one  good  office-  He  meant*.  I  hear,  no  longer 
to  be  called  Proteus,  but  to  take  upon  him  the  name  of  Phoenix,  becaufe 
the  Indian  bird  fo  called  builds  its  own  funeral  pile,  and,  when  it  arrives 
at  the  extremity  of  old  age,  burns  itfelf  ::  he  had',  likewife,  fpread  it  abroad, 
and  brought  forth  fome  old  oracles  to  prove  it  was  decreed  by  the  Fates,  that 
he  lhou-ld  appear  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  night.  It  is  plain  his  ambi¬ 
tion  was  to  have  altars  ere&ed  to,  and-  ftatues  made  of  him  :  for  my  own 
part,  I  make  not  the  lealt  doubt,,  but,  amongH  the  croud  of  madmen  that 

*  If  ever,  £sV.]  Lucian  Teems  here  to  quefHon  the  truth  of  hiflory,  which  tells  us  that  Her¬ 
cules,  after  he  had  put  on  the  envenomed  fhirt,  ran  mad,  made  a  funeral  pile,  and  threw  him- 
felt  upon  it,  defiring  his  friend  Philo&etes  to  take  care  of  his  allies.  See  the  Trachinireof  So- 
phocles,  where  the  ftory  is  told  at  large ;  though,  perhaps,  as  Lucian  intimates,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  poetical  tale. 

■fr  The  Brachmans .]  In  India  (fays  Tully)  ei  qui  fapientes  habebantur,  cum  ad  flam  mam  fe 
adplicaverunt,  fine  gemitu  aduruntur.  See  Cic.  Tufc.  Quseft- 

fol. 
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followed  him,  fome  will  tell  us,  that  this  dsemon  of  the  night  appeared  to 
them,  and  cured  them  of  their  agues.  His  difciples,  I  fuppofe,  will  fet 
up  an  oracle,  and  build  a  temple  on  the  fpot  where  he  perifhed,  efpecially, 
as  the  firft  Proteus,  the  fon  of  Jove,  was  a  prophet  :  he  will  have  his  priefts 
too,  I  imagine,  by  and  by,  who  will  whip  or  burn  themfelves  like  their 
matter,  have  their  nofturnal  rites,  and  carry  their  torches  round  his  funeral 
pile. 

Theagenes,  as  one  of  his  companions  informed  me,  lately  gave  out 
that  a  Sibyl  had  already  prophesied  concerning  thefe  things,  in  the  following 

verfes  : 

When  Proteus,  glory  of  the  Cynic  name. 

Shall  build  his  pile,  and  leap  into  the  flame: 

When  he  fhall  reach  the  ftarry  realms  above. 

And  high  Olympus’  top,  the  feat  of  Jove  : 

Then,  mortals  all,  let  night’s  protecting  lord. 

With  Hercules  and  Vulcan,  be  ador’d. 

Theagenes  faid,  he  received  thefe  from  the  Sibyl  herfelf.  I  fhall  now  give 
you  the  oracle  of  *  Bacis  on  the  fame  fubjedt ;  it  fpeaks  thus  : 

When  the  proud  Cynic,  who  by  many  a  name 

Is  known,  incited  by  that  fury.  Fame, 

% 

Shall  leap  into  the  fire,  the  whelps,  who  wait 
Around  the  wolf,  fhall  meet  their  matter’s  fate. 

If  one  amongft  them  Ihun  the  glorious  fire, 

* 

To  ftone  the  coward  let  all  Greece  confpire  : 

That  none  may  boaft  of  heat  who  ftiake  with  cold. 

Or  fill  their  coffers  with  ill-gotten  gold. 

"What  think  you,  my  friends,  is  not  Bacis  as  good  a  prophet  as  the  Sibyl? 
The  noble  followers  of  Proteus  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  out  for  a  pro¬ 
per  place,  where  they  may  difiolve  themfelves  into  air ;  for  this  is  their 
phrafe  for  burning. 

-  X 

*  Bacis.']  Though,  compared  with  the  Sy  billing,  this  was  but  a  kind  of  fecond-rate  oracle, 
it  had  its  day.  Some  of  its  moil  notable  predictions  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Paufa- 
nias:  Lucian,  however,  has  made  very  free  with  it.  This  is  apparently  a  fiction  of  his  own, 
written  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  the  other,  and  is  no  bad  burlefque  of  it. 
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When  he  had  thus  fpoken,  the  ftanders  by  all  cried  out,  they  are  worthy 
of  the  flame,  let  them  burn  ! — the  orator  then  defcended,  laughing, 

*  But  nor  the  genial  feaft,  nor  flowing  bowl 

Could  charm  the  cares  of  Neftor’s  watchful  foul, 

Theagenes,  I  mean  :  for,  hearing  the  noife,  he  came  up,  and  vented  a 
thoufand  execrations  againft  the  fpeaker,  whoever  he  was,  for  I  know  not 

man’s  name.  I  left  them  then,  and  went  to  fee  the  games  ;  for 

the  judges  were  already  aflembled.  This  pafled  ar  Elis. 

* 

When  we  came  to  Olympia,  the  back  part  of  the  temple  was  crouded 
with  people,  fome  extolling,  fome  condemning  the  intended  facrifice ;  info- 
much  that  many  of  them  went  to  blows  about  it;  till,  at  length,  the  hero 
himfelf,  attended  by  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  came,  and  made  a  long 
fpeech  to  the  multitude,  fetting  forth  the  events  of  his  paft  life,  and  the 
many  dangers  and  troubles  he  had  gone  through  in  the  caufe  of.  truth  and 
virtue  :  he  talked  a  great  while,  but,  on  account  of  the  croud  which  prefled 
upon  me,  I  heard  very  little  :  for  fear,  indeed,  of  being  cruflied  to  death, 
which  was  the  fate  of  many,  I  got  away  as  faft  as  I  could,  refolving  to  take 
my  farewel  of  a  ridiculous  fophift,  bent  on  deftruCtion,  and  making  his  own 
epitaph  before  death.  Before  I  went,  I  juft  heard  him  fay,  he  would  finifh 
a  golden  life  with  a  golden  exit :  he  who  had  lived  like  Hercules,  fliould  die 
like  Hercules  alfo,  and  be  mingled  with  the  air  :  u  I  would  ferve  mankind, 
fays  he,  in  my  laft  moments,  by  teaching  them  how  to  defpife  death  ;  and 
every  man  upon  earth  fhould  be  my  4*  PhiloCtetes.”  Upon  this,  the  ignorant 
and  foolifli  part  of  the  croud  cried  out,  “  Live  for  the  fake  of  Greece;”  whilft 
the  more  fenfible  and  judicious  exclaimed,  <c  Do  it,  do  it  !”  which  feemcd 
not  a  little  to  vex  the  old  man,  who  had  flattered  himfelf  they  would  una- 
nimoufly  have  endeavoured  to  with-hold  him,  and  forced  him  to  live  againft 
his  will.  Their  crying  out,  do  it,  was  fo  unexpected,  that,  cadaverous  as 
he  looked  before,  he  grew  ftill  paler,  trembled,  and  was  filent.  You  may 

eafily  fuppofe  how  much  I  was  diverted  at  him.  A  fellow,  fo  vain-glorious, 

* 

•  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  xiv.  1.  1 . 

+  My  PbiloBetes .]  Alluding  to  the  Rory  of  Philottetes  attending  on  Hercules,  when  he  threw 
himfelf  on  the  funeral  pile  on  mount  Oeta. 

VOL.  II. 
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deferves  no  pity.  He  was  attended,  however,  by  a  prodigious  croud,  and 
fucked  in  their  applaufe  and  admiration,  not  confidering  that  a  malefaftor, 
dragged  to  the  gallows,  is  full  as  well  attended.  The  Olympic  games  were 
now  over ;  and  finer,  though  1  have  been  there  four  times,  I  never  faw. 
So  many  people  going  away  together,  I  was  left  behind  fome  time,  for  want 
of  a  carriage;  and  Proteus  having  deferred  it  from  time  to  time,  at  laft 
fixed  the  night  when  he  would  exhibit  the  fpeftacle,  and  burn  himfelf : 
riling,  therefore,  at  midnight,  I  was  carried  by  one  of  my  friends  to  Har- 
pina,  where  the  funeral  pile  was  prepared,  about  twenty  ftadia  from  Olym¬ 
pia,  near  the  Hippodrome,  on  the  eaft  fide  :  it  was  raifed  in  a  ditch  five 
foot  deep  ;  a  number  of  torches  were  fpread  about  with  bufhes,  that  it 
might  take  fire  the  more  ealily. 

* 

The  moon  riling,  (for  Ihe  was  to  be  a  witnefs  of  this  noble  deed,)  the  vic¬ 
tim  came  in  the  habit  which  he  commonly  wore,  and  with  him  fome  of  the 
principal  Cynics  ;  amongft  whom  was  the  great  Theagenes,  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  to  play  the  fecond  part ;  and  no  bad  performer  :  Proteus  likewife 
carried  a  torch  :  they  entered  from  oppofite  fides,  and  lit  the  pile  with  the 
torches  and  faggots ;  then  the  hero  (I  beg  you  will  attend  to  me  carefully) 
laid  down  his  bag,  his  cloak,  and  his  Herculean  club,  and  appeared  in  his 
fhirt,  and  a  very  dirty  one  it  was  :  he  then  afked  for  fome  frankincenfe, 
which,  being  handed  to  him,  he  threw  in,  and  turning  to  the  fouth,  (this 
turning  to  the  fouth  is  a  principal  circumftance  in  the  tragedy,)  “  Ye 
paternal  and  maternal  {hades  (he  cried)  accept  me:”  and  faying  this,  he 
leaped  into  the  fire,  and  the  flames  riling  on  every  fide,  I  faw  *  no  more  of 
him. 

I  fee  you,  methinks,  my  dear  Cronius,  laughing  heartily  at  the  cataftropfre 

on  his  mother’s  {hade  I  have  no  objection  to  ; 
but,  when  I  heard  him  invoking  his  father’s  alfo,  and  recollected  what  had 
been  faid  about  the  murther,  I  could  not  help  fmiling.  The  Cynics  did  not 
fhed  tears,  but  flood  in  mournful  filence  round  the  pile,  with, their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  flame  :  the  fight  of  this  provoked  me  to  cry  out,  «  For  fliame,  let 

% 

*  No  more  of  him .]  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  arch-impoftor,  for  fuch  he  undoubtedly 
was,  might,  after  all,  efcape  by  fome  fecret  paflage  under-ground,  which  he  had  prepared  on 

the  occafion  ;  as  we  cannot  otherwife  well  account  for  a  fcoundrel,  like  Peregrinus,  carrying 
the  jeft  fo  far. 


of  the  drama  :  the  calling 
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us  be  gone,  like  a  parcel  of  fools  as  we  are ;  a  fweet  fight,  indeed,  to  fee 
an  old  man  roafted  alive,  and  be  choaked  with  the  (link  of  him  ;  or  do  you 
flay  here  for  the  painter  to  come  and  take  your  faces,  like  f  Socrates’s  com¬ 
panions  in  the  prifon  They  began  then  to  be  very  angry,  and  to  abufe 
me  :  fome  of  them  feemed  ready  to  take  up  their  flicks  againft  me ;  but 
when  I  threatened  to  throw  them  into  the  fire  after  their  matter,  they  were 
foon  quiet. 

Many  were  the  reflections  which  I  made,  in  my  return  home,  on  the  love 
of  fame,  a  paflion  not  to  be  lhaken  off  even  by  thofe  who  in  other  refpedts 
are  worthy  of  the  higheft  admiration  ;  even  they  are  fenfible  of  it  as  well  as 
this  mad  fellow  who  jumped  into  the  fire,  after  having  all  his  life  deferved 
it.  I  met  feveral  people  going  to  the  fight,  and  who  imagined  he  was  ftill 
alive ;  for  it  had  been  given  out  the  day  before  that  he  was  to  attend  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile  at  fun-rifing,  which  it  feems  is  the  cuftom  of  the  Brachmans ; 
many  of  them  therefore,  when  I  told  them  the  affair  was  over,  turned  back, 
but  others,  who  did  not  care  fo  much  about  it,  went  on,  to  fee  the  place, 
and  to  get  fome  relics  out  of  the  fire.  And  now,  my  friend,  I  had  an  infi¬ 
nite  deal  of  trouble,  in  anfwering  the  queftions  of  all  thofe  who  were  inqui- 
fitive  after  every  particular.  When  I  met  with  a  fenfible  man,  1  told  him 
the  plain  fad,  as  I  do  you;  to  the  gaping  *  logs  I  added  fome  tragic  ftory 
of  my  own,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  that  when  the  pile  was  lit,  and  Proteus 
had  thrown  himfelf  upon  it,  a  great  noife  was  heard,  the  earth  fhook,  and  a 
vultur  was  feen  to  rife  out  of  the  flame,  and  fly  towards  heaven,  crying  with 
a  loud  voice,  I  have  left  earth  and  go  to  Olympus.  Struck  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  religious  horror  at  the  relation,  they  enquired  of  me  whether  the 
vultur  flew  towards  the  eaft  or  weft;  to  which  I  anfwered  whatever  came  up- 
permoft. 

Going  fome  time  after  into  the  affembly,  I  met  a  grey-haired  old  man, 
whom  by  his  beard  and  grave  appearance  one  would  have  taken  for  a  credit¬ 
able  witnefs,  who,  notwithftanding,  after  relating  every  thing  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Proteus,  told  us  how  he  had  feen  him  after  he  was  burned,  in  a 
white  garment,  crowned  with  olive,  walking  about,  and  that  he  had  left 

•  Socrates's  companions .]  Of  which  there  was  probably  fome  celebrated  picture :  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  fine  fubjeft  for  one. 

f  Logs.]  Gr.  T«s  (3\axccs,  flipites. 
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him  very  chearful,  and  merry  in  the  portico.  After  all,  he  brought 
in  my  vultur  alfo,  and  fwore  he  faw  it  fly  out  of  the  pile,  though  I  had 
myfelf  placed  him  there,  on  purpofe  to  ridicule  fuch  mad  and  foolifh 
fellows  as  himfelf. 

You  may  eafily  guefs  the  confequence  of  all  this:  what  a  heap  of  bees 

will  be  fettling  in  that  place  !  what  a  congregation  of  grafshoppers,  what  a 
flight  of  crows  will  be  there,  as  many  as  at  the  tomb  of*  Hefiod,  with  a 
thoufand  miracles  of  the  fame  kind  !  I  doubt  not  but  there  will  be  ftatues 
of  him  at  Elis,  and  in  every  part  of  Greece  :  for,  they  fay,  he  has  already 
wrote  letters  to  all  the  principal  cities,  containing  his  will,  his  exhortations, 
and  his  laws,  which  he  fent  them  by  ambafladors  chofen  from  amongft  his 
followers,  and  whom  he  has  dignified  with  the  title  of  meffengers  from  the* 
dead,  or  runners  to  the  fliades  below. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  unfortunate  Proteus,  who,  to  comprife  his  cha¬ 
racter  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  never  regarded  the  truth,  but  faid  and 
did  every  thing  with  a  view  to,  and  for  the  fake  of  popular  applaufe,  and 
went  fo  far  as  even  to  leap  into  the  fire,  in  purfuit  of  that  fame  which  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy,  and  which  hemuft  be  utterly  infenfible  of. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  muft  tell  you  one  ftory  of  him,  which  will  make  you 
laugh  ;  you  have  heard  me  fay,  when  I  came  out  of  Syria,  I  failed  with  this 
very  man  from  Troas  ;  amongft  other  luxuries  he  had  then  a  young  Alci- 
biades  with  him,  whom  he  had  made  a  Cynic  of,  but  a  violent  ftorm  arif- 
ing  at  midnight,  and  the  waves  beating  high,  this  noble  hero,  who  is  fo  fu- 
perior  to  the  fear  of  death,  hid  himfelf  amongft  the  women,  and  fell  a- 
crying. 

About  nine  days  before  his  famous  exit,  having,  I  fuppofe,  gorged  more 
than  ufual,  he  was  taken  ill  in  the  night,  vomited,  and  was  feized  with  a 
violent  fever :  this  Alexander  told  me,  the  phyfician,  who  was  called  in  on 
theoccafion;  he  found  him,  he  faid,  rolling  upon  the  ground,  complaining 
dreadfully  of  the  heat,  and  intreating  that  he  might  have  fome  cold  water, 
which  the  doCtor  refufed  to  give  him,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that, 
if  he  was  defirous  of  death  he  was  now  at  the  door,  that  he  could  not  do  bet- 

*  Hejiod  ]  See  Thucydides,  lib.  iii.  cap.  96. 

+  Statues.]  Lucian  was  a  true  prophet. — Athenagoras  informs  us  that  there  was  a  magnificent 
tomb  and  ftatue  of  Peregrinus,  or  Proteus,  in  the  Forum. 

ter 
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ter  than  receive  him,  and  there  would  be  no  occafion  to  leap  into  the  fire; 
to  which  he  replied,  that  this  kind  of  death  was  by  no  means  equally  glo¬ 
rious,  being  fuch  as  was  common  to  all  men.  This  Alexander  acquainted 
me  with;  and  I  myfelf,  not  many  days  before  he  died,  faw  him  anointing 
his  eyes  with  a  very  fharp  ointment,  that  made  them  water.  iEacus,  I  fup- 
pofe,  would  not  receive  a  man  who  could  not  fee  well.  This  is  juft  as  if  a 
man  who  was  going  to  be  hanged  fhould  take  care  to  get  his  fore  finger  cured 
firfi:.  What  would  Democritus  have  faid  to  this,  would  not  he  have  laughed 
mod  heartily  at  him  ?  How,  indeed,  could  he  ever  have  laughed  enough  ! 
do  you,  therefore,  my  friend,  laugh  alfo,  as  I  am  fure  you  will,  and  efpe- 
cially,  when  you  hear  that  there  are  men  abfurd  enough  to  praife  and  admire 
him. 
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It  he  very  extraordinary  Circumfiances  which  attended  the  Death  of  Peregrines, 
as  related  in  the  preceding  Letter ,  naturally  led  our  facetious  Author  into  fome  Re * 
flections  on  the  Introduction  and  Succefs  of  that  falfe  Philofophy  which  prevailed 
amongfi  the  Sophifis  of  his  time,  and  which  at  length  became  a  fair  ObjeCi  of  his 
Satire .  The  following  Dialogue  on  this  Subject  is  lively  and  entertaining ,  and 
one  may  venture  to  pronounce  it  Lucian ’j,  with  all  due  Deference  to  thofe  learned 
Critics  who  are  of  another  Opinion  with  regard  to  it. 


APOLLO,  JUPITER,  &c. 


APOLLO. 


RAY,  father  Jupiter,  is  it  true  that  *  a  man  has  thrown  himfelf  into 
the  fire  at  the  Olympic  games,  an  old  fellow  it  feems,  who  has  long 
been  a  dealer  in  tricks  and  prodigies  ?  The  Moon  told  it  me ;  fhe  faw  him 
burning. 

JUPITER. 

Apollo,  it  is  true  enough  :  and  I  wifh  it  had  never  happened. 


APOLLO. 

Why  fo ;  was  he  fo  good  a  man,  and  one  that  did  not  deferve  to  be 
burned  ? 

JUPITER. 

I  do  not  know  that ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  have  fuffered  horribly  from  a 
dreadful  flench,  which  always  rifes  from  a  roafted  carcafe  :  if  I  had  not  gone 
immediately  to  Arabia,  the  flench  would  have  killed  me,  and  as  it  is,  with 

all  thefe  fweet  fmells,  and  plenty  of  fpice  and  frankincenfe,  I  can  fcarce  get 

the  feent  out  of  my  noftrils  :  even  now  I  am  ready  to  puke  when  I  think 
of  it. 


*  A  man.]  Peregnnus.  The  ceremony,  we  may  remember,  was  performed  at  night,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon  ;  Apollo,  therefore,  or  the  Sun,  may  be  fuppofed  to  know  nothing 

of  it. 
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APOLLO. 

But  what  did  he  mean  by  it?  What  good  could  poflibly  accrue  from  re¬ 
ducing  himfelf  to  allies  on  a  funeral  pile  ? 

JUPITER. 

You  muft  remember  Empedocles,  who  jumped  into  the  volcano  in  Sicily. 

APOLLO. 

That  was  the  effedtof  a  dreadful  melancholy  ;  but  what  reafon  could  this 
man  have  ? 

JUPITER. 

I  will  tell  you  what  he  faid  in  the  affembly,  where  he  informed  them  what 
it  was  that  induced  him  to  make  the  refolution  ;  if  I  remember  right,  he 
told  them — But  who  is  this  coming  towards  us  in  fuch  a  hurry,  crying  moft 
bitterly,  as  if  (he  had  received  fome  injury  ?  It  is  Philofophy,  Ihe  calls  upon 
me  in  a  piteous  tone.  My  dear  daughter,  what  is  the  matter,  why  haft  thou 
left  mankind,  and  for  what  comeft  thou  hither  ?  Have  the  ignorant  and 
foolilh  *  taken  counfel  againfi  you,  as  they  did  formerly,  when  on  the  ac- 
cufation  of  Anytus  they  flew  the  divine  Socrates  ?  Is  that  the  caufe  of  your 
flight  ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

No,  father :  the  multitude  have  long  held  me  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
veneration,  I  have  been  almoft  adored  by  them,  though  they  did  not  fully 
underftand  me  :  but  there  are  fome,  what  fliall  I  call  them  ?  who  take  my 

name  upon  them,  wear  the  mafk  of  friendfhip,  and  pretend  to  be  my  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  ;  thefe  are  the  men  who  have  ufed  me  moft  cruelly. 

JUPITER. 

What !  the  philofophers  !  have  they  confpired  againfi:  you  ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

No,  father,  they  have  been  injured  as  well  as  myfelf*. 

JUPITER. 

Who  then  has  done  you  this  wrong?  You  fay  it  is  neither  the  ignorant, 
nor  the  philofophers. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

There  are  fome,  between  both,  who  in  habit,  look,  gefture,  and  appear¬ 
ance,  much  refemble  me  *  thefe  enlift  themfelves  under  my  banners,  take 

*  Taken  counfel. ]  Gr.  *«ri6iCeA«t/xa<r»,  the  tranflation  is  literal.  The  fame  expreflion  is  made 
ufe  of  by  the  Pfalmift,*— “  They  take  counfel  together  again!!  the  Lord,  and  again!!  hia 
anointed." 

my 
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my  name,  and  call  themfelves  my  friends  and  followers  :  but  their  lives 
are  infamous,  full  of  ignorance,  impudence,  and  vice  ;  thefe  are  the  great- 


eft  difgrace  to 
I  have  flown. 


by  thefe  I  have  been  injured,  and  from  thefe,  O  father. 


JUPITER. 


Bad  treatment,  indeed,  daughter  ;  but  what  was  it  that  principally  offended 


you  ? 


PHILOSOP  H  Y 


No  little  matters,  I  allure  you  :  when  you,  as  you  may  well  remember, 
beheld  mankind  funk  in  vice,  folly,  and  injuftice,  and  every  thing  involved 
in  error,  ignorance,  and  iniquity,  you  took  pity  on  the  human  race,  and 
fent  me  down,  commanding  me  to  prevent  their  injuring  and  oppreffing  each 
other,  that  they  fhould  no  longer  live  the  life  of  brutes,  but,  turning  their 
eyes  to  the  truth,  join  in  the  bonds  of  peace  and  amity.  “  Thou  feeft,  my 
daughter  (thefe  were  your  words),  what  men  are  doing,  and  how  they  are 
led  by  ignorance  and  vice,  I  am  touched  with  compaflion  for  them,  and 
from  amongft  my  fervants  have  feledted  thee  as  bell  able  to  heal  their 
wounds,  and  put  an  end  to  their  calamities.” 


JUPITER. 

I  do  remember  that  to  this  purpofe  I  then  fpake  to  thee  ;  but  tell  me  how 
they  received  thee,  and  what  thou  haft  fince  fuffered  from  them. 


PHILOSOP  HY. 

In  compliance  with  thy  commands,  O  my  father,  I  fled  immediately,  to 
teach,  not  the  Grecians,  but  what  I  deemed  the  harder  talk,  and  therefore 
was  willing  firft  to  perform  it,  to  inftrudt  the  Barbarians  :  leaving  therefore 
thofe  who,  I  thought,  would  with  more  eafe  bend  to  *  the  yoke,  and  bear 
-  the  rein,  I  went  firft  to  the  Indias,  the  greateft  nation  on  earth,  and  per- 
fuaded  them,  with  little  difficulty,  to  defcend  from  their  elephants,  and  con- 
verfe  with  me :  the  Brachmans,  thofe  happy  people,  fight  under  me, 
live  in  fubjedrion  to  my  laws,  and  are  therefore  honoured  and  revered  by 
all  around  them ;  thefe  die  in  a  manner  moft  ftrange  and  aftonifhing. 

JUPITER. 

You  mean  the  Gymnofophifts  :  I  have  heard  many  things  of  them,  and, 
amongft  others,  that  they  build  a  funeral  pile,  and  burn  themfelves  upon  it. 


.  *  The  yoke.]  Ai^v  feye*,  to  receive  the  yoke,  was  an  expreffion  frequently  made  ufe  of  to  fig- 
nify  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  matter  or  preceptor.  The  fame  image  is  adopted  in  Scrip¬ 
ture — “  My  yoke  is  eafy,”  &c. 


without 
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without  ever  changing  their  habit  or  their  pofture;  but  in  this  there  is  no¬ 
thing  fo  extraordinary,  for  I  faw  it  juft  now  done  at  Olympia,  where,  I  fup- 
pofe,  you  were  alfo  an  eye-witnefs  of  it,  when  the  old  man  died  there. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I  did  not  go  to  Olympia  for  fear  of  thofe  wretches  :  I  juft  now  told  you 

% 

of  many  whom  I  faw  crouding  thither  on  purpofe  to  abufe  the  people  af- 
fembled,  and  to  prophanethe  temple  with  their  noife  and  ribaldry;  I  never 
faw  him,  therefore,,  nor  know  how  he  perilhed.  But  to  proceed  :  from  the 
Brachmans  I  flew  immediately  to  Ethiopia,  and  from  thence  into  ./Egypt ; 
here  I  held  communion  with  the  priefts  and  prophets,  and  taught  them  di¬ 
vine  things;  I  vifited  Babylon,  and  initiated  the  Magi  and  Chaldeans; 
thence  patted  into  Scythia,  and  from  thence  to  Thrace,  where  I  was  met  by 
Orpheus  and  Eumolpus  :  thefe  I  fent  before  me  into  Greece,  the  one  by 

fong  and  mufic  to  harmonize  the  minds  of  men,  the  other  to  inculcate  the 

\ 

facred  dodtrines  which  he  had  learned  from  me ;  and  ftrait  I  followed  them. 
The  Grecians,  at  my  firft  coming,  neither  ftridtly  embraced,  nor  turned 
their  backs  upon  me.  After  I  had  fojourned  with  them  a  little  time,  I 
prevailed  on  *  feven  to  become  my  friends  and  difciples;  together  with  one 
from  Samos,  one  from  J  Ephefus,  and  one  from  §  Abdera,  but  a  few  in 
all.  After  thefe,  I  know  not  how  it  happened,  that  a  nation  of  fophifts 
came  about  me,  a  fet  of  men,  neither  firmly  attached  to  my  precepts,  nor 
utterly  abhorrent  from  them ;  a  kind  of  ||  centaurs,  a  mixed  and  impel  fedfc 
race,  fomething  between  philofophy  and  impoflure,  neither  totally  the  flaves 
of  ignorance,  nor  keeping  their  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed  on  me;  like  thofe  who 
are  half-blind  from  dimnefs  of  fight,  they  fometimes  grafped  at  an  empty 
fhadow,  or  weak  image  of  me  ;  they  thought,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they 
knew  every  thing  perfectly ;  whence  arofe  that  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous  wif- 
dom  amongft  them,  which,  notwithftanding,  they  confidered  as  invincible  : 
hence  thofe  fubtle  diftindtions,  thofe  intricate  and  abfuid  arguments,  which, 
like  labyrinths,  only  confounded,  and  perplexed  mankind. 


*  Seven,"]  The  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  Pittacus,  Bi.i?,  Thales,  Periamlcr, 
Chi  Ion,  Solon. 

f  Samos,]  Pythagoras. 

J  Ephefus .]  Heraclitus. 


§  Abdera.]  Democritus. 

,J|  Centaurs .]  Half-men  and  half-horfes,  as  the  men  he  defetibes  were  lialf-pbilofophors  ind 
half-rafcals ;  the  comparifon  is  excellent. 
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Being  at  length  contradi&ed  and  confuted  by  my  difciples,  they  began  to 
grow  warm,  and  to  combine  againft  them,  to  accufe  them  in  the  forum,  and 
confign  them  to  chains  and  hemlock.  1  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  quitted 
them  immediately,  and  no  longer  to  have  afiociated  with  fuch  men :  but  An- 
tifthenes  and  Diogenes,  and  after  them  Crates  and  Menippus,  perfuaded  me 
to  flay  a  little  longer  ;  would  I  had  not  done  it !  I  lhould  not  then  have  fuf-' 
fered  fo  many  indignities. 

JUPITER. 

You  have  not  yet  told  me  what  thofe  indignities  were. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Liften  then,  and  I  will  inform  you  :  there  is  a  low  fet  of  men,  ferviler 
mean,  and  mercenary,  who  never  had,  in  their  youth,  any  converfe  or  com¬ 
munion  with  me,  but  were  either  fervants,  tradefmen,  *  coblers,  fmiths* 
fullers,  preparers  of  wool  for  the  women,  or  engaged  in  fome  handicraft  or 
other  of  this  kind,  and  confequently  from  their  childhood  fcarce  ever  fo 
much  as  heard  of  my  name  :  but,  finding,  when  they  were  advanced  in  life* 
that  my  followers  met  with  univerfal  efteem  and  admiration,  that  men  put 
confidence  in  them,  obeyed  their  dictates,  and  dreaded  their  cenfure ;  all 
this,  they  thought,  was  very  defirable,  and  Teemed  to  eftablifh  a  little  em¬ 
pire  :  but  to  fit  themfelves  for  this  way  of  life  was  a  difficult  tafk,  or  rather* 
indeed,  totally  imprafticable.  In  the  mean  time,  little  was  got  by  the  arts 
they  profeffed,  and  they  had  much  ado*  with  all  their  labour,  to  fupport 
themfelves.  Servitude  was  a  heavy  burthen,  and  to  many  of  them  grew  in¬ 
tolerable^  Compelled  by  thefe  difficulties,  they  refolved  to  caft,  what  the 
Tailors  call,  their  facred  anchor,  and  moor  their  Hup  in  my  harbour  :  and  to 
this  end,  they  called  in  Ignorance  and  Impudence  for  their  allies,  with  Ca¬ 
lumny  and  Abufe,  that  are  ever  ready  to  affift  them*  Well  ftored  with  thefe, 
(pretty  provifion,  you  will  fay,  for  philofophy,)  they  trick  themfelves  out, 
and  afiume  my  habit  and  appearance  5  like  jEfop’s  afs,  who,  putting  on  the 
lion’s  fkin,  brayed  as  fiercely  as  he  could,  and  expected  to  be  taken  for  a 
real  lion  ;  and  fome  there  were,  whom  they  eafily  impofed  on.  Our  man- 

*  Coblenz  fmithsy  feV  ]  If  we  only  fubftitute  the  word  Religion  inftead  of  Philofophy,  this 
dialogue  will  be  extremely  applicable,  from  beginning  to  end,  to  the  enthulialh  of  the  prefent 
age.  Our  Methodifts  are,  with  refpe£t  to  the  regular  clergy,  exactly  what  Lucianos  fophifb 
were  when  compared  to  the  true  philofophers,  compofed,  like  them,  of  the  lowell  orders 
amongft  us,  proud,  impudent,  ignorant,  and  illiterate,  refembling,  above  all,  their  Grecian 
predeceflors,  in  laying  heavy  contributions  on  all  their  deluded  followers. 
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ners,  witk  regard  to  external  appearances,  you  well  know,  are  eafily  imi¬ 
tated  i  it  is  no  great  hardihip  to  put  on  an  old  cloak,  to  carry  a  bag  at  one’s 
fide*  and  a  club  in  one’s  hand,  to  make  a  noife,  or  rather  to  bark  at,  and 
abufe  every  body.  They  would  not  live  now  upon  plain  pulfe  and  coarfe 

food,  as  they  did  before  on  herbs  and  fallads,  but  flelh  of  all  kinds,  and  the 

/ 

fineft  wine ;  they  collected  a  tribute  wherever  they  went,  or  as  they  called  it, 
fheered  their  fheep,  every  body  giving  them  fomething,  either  out  of  ref- 
pedt,  or  for  fear  they  fhould  be  abufed  by  them ;  they  thought,  no  doubt, 
they  had  an  equal  right  to  all  advantages  with  the  true  philofophers  ;  nor  i $ 
it  every  one  who  can  difeern  the  difference,  where  externals  are  alike.  If 
you  enquire  too  ftridtly  into  their  charadter,  they  have  recourfe  immediately  to 
abufe  and  violence:  if  you  find  fault  with  their  lives,  they  refer  you  to  their 
dodtrine,  and  if  you  diflike  their  dodtrine,  they  defire  you  to  confider  their 
lives. 

The  whole  city  abounds  with  impoftor$  of  this  kind,  efpecialjy  amongft 
the  followers  of  Diogenes,  Crates,  and  Antifthenes,  all  thofe  who  fight 

under  Cynic  banners  :  thefe  never  imitate  that  vigilance,  that  domeftic  care 

— 

and  attention,  that  memory,  that  love  of  their  mafter,  which  dogs  are  fo 
remarkable  for;  but  their  barking,  their  greedinefs,  their  gluttony,  their 
luft,  their  fawning,  flattery,  and  love  of  a  good  table  ;  thefe  are  canine 
qualities,  which  they  are  great  proficients  in. 

You  may  eafily  forefee  what  will  be  the  confequence  of  this  :  men  will 
quit  their  (hops,  and  leave  the  arts  uncultivated,  when  they  find  that,  though 
they  labour  from  morning  to  night,  they  cannot  fupport  themfelves ;  whilft 
a  fet  of  idle  impoftors  can  live  in  affluence,  take  what  they  pleafe,  be  angry 
at  thofe  who  will  not  give,  and  fcarce  thankful  to  thofe  who  do  :  this  muft 
appear  a  golden  age  to  them;  the  honey  flows  into  their  mouths  *  from 
heaven. 

The  evil  would  be  tolerable  if  it  ended  here;  but  thefe  wretches,  grave 
and  demure  as  they  appear  outwardly,  if  they  can  get  a  beautiful  woman, 
what  they  do  I  fliall  not  mention.  Some  of  them  have  been  familiar  with 
the  wives  of  their  hofts,  like  the  famous  f  Trojan  youth,  merely,  1  luppole, 

*  From  heaven,]  This  feems  to  allude  to  the  feeding  of  the  Ifraelites  with  manna.  How 
Lucian  came  to  do  this,  is  not  ealily  to  be  accounted  for. 

f  ST rojart  youth .]  Paris,  fo  well  known  in  ancient  itory  for  his  love  of  Helen,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus. 
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to  make  philofophers  of  them  :  nay,  even  brought  them  acquainted  with 
their  fervants,  on  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  *  Plato,  who 
held  that  women  fhould  be  in  common  for  all ;  not  underftanding  in  what 
fenfe  that  divine  philofopher  meant  to  be  underftood  with  regard  to  this 
particular. 

Their  riotous  and  drunken  behaviour  at  feafts  it  would  be  tedious  to 
mention,  though  they  are  all  the  while  railing  at  drunkennefs,  adultery, 
avarice,  and  lafcivioufnefs.  Nothing  can  be  more  contradictory  than  their 
words  and  their  adtions  are  to  each  other  :  they  ftyle  themfelves  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  flattery,  though  in  adulation  they  excel  f  Struthias  and  Gnathonides  ; 

-  recommend  truth  to  every  body,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  never  open  their 
lips  without  a  falfehood.  Pleafure,  they  tell  you,  is  injurious  to  all,  and 
Epicurus  is  their  foe  ;  for  her,  notwithftanding,  and  for  her  alone,  they  adt 
and  live.  Ever  petulant,  complaining  on  the  leaft  occafion,  and  prone  to 
anger,  like  little  children  :  this  makes  them  ridiculous  to  all  beholders ;  for, 
when  they  are  angry,  a  livid  palenefs  fpreads  over  their  faces,  they  look 
fierce  and  furious,  and  their  mouths  are  full  of  foam,  or  rather  of  poifon  : 
never,  my  friend,  may  you  be  near  when  the  filth  flows  from  them  !  Gold, 
or  filver,  cries  every  one  of  them,  I  difdain  :  I  want  only  an  obolus  to  buy 
me  a  few  lupines  ;  the  next  fountain  or  river  will  fupply  me  with  drink  : 
but  in  a  little  while  they  afk  not  for  oboli  or  drachmas,  but  for  immenfe 
riches.  What  merchant,  for  his  freight,  receives  half  of  what  philofophy 
brings  to  thefe  men  ?  when  they  have  got  what  they  wanted,  the  wretched 
cloak  is  foon  thrown  by ;  they  purchafe  fine  clothes,  fine  women,  and 
whole  flreets,  and  bid  adieu  to  the  pouch  of  Crates,  the  cloak  of  Antifthc- 
nes,  and  Diogenes’s  tub. 

When  men  fee  thefe  things,  they  begin  to  defpife.  Philofophy,  think  all 
who  profefs  it  are  alike,  and  accufe  me  as  the  teacher  of  it.  Not  one  difciple 
for  this  long  time  have  I  gained  amongft  them  :  like  Penelope,  I  weave 


*  Plato.]  See  Pol.  £.  p.  459. 

f  Struthias  and  Gnathonides .]  Famous  parafites  of  thofe  days  ;  though  the  latter  feems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Terence,  to  have  been  a  general  name  for  all  gentlemen  of  that  profefliou. 

— as  the  Ichools  of  the  philofophers 
Have  ta’en  from  the  philofophers  their  names. 

So,  in  like  manner,  let  all  parafites 

Be  call’d,  from  me,  Gnathonics.  See  Colman’s  Terence,  p.  31, 
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my  web,  and  in  a  moment  it  is  untwined,  whilft  Ignorance  and  Impiety  fmile 
to  fee  me  labouring  in  vain, 

JUPITER. 

O,  ye  gods  !  what  mifery  has  Philofophy  fuffered  from  thefe  wretches  ! 
But  let  us  confider  what  is  to  be  done,  and  how  we  fhall  treat  them  :  my 
lightning  would  deftroy  them  at  a  ftroke,  but  that  is  too  quick  a  death. 

APOLLO. 

Father,  I  will  affift  you ;  for  I  detefl  thefe  impoftors,  thefe  haters  of  the 
Mufes,  whom,  for  their  fakes,  I  abhor.  They  are  not  worthy  of  your 
thunder :  let  us,  therefore,  if  it  feem  good  to  you,  fend  down  Mercury, 
to  enquire  into  their  crimes,  and  determine  their  punifhment  :  as  he  is  him- 
felf  well  learned,  he  will  be  able  to  diftinguilh  the  true  from  the  falfe  phi- 
lofopher ;  will  praife  the  one  according  to  his  merits,  and  punifh  the  other 
as  he  deferves. 

JUPITER. 

Apollo,  you  advife  well  :  but  do  you,  Hercules,  accompany  him,  and 
taking  Philofophy  along  with  you,  make  the  belt  of  your  way  to  earth  ; 
confider  the  extirpation  of  thefe  fliamelefs,  filthy  monfters  as  your  *  thir¬ 
teenth  labour. 

HERCULES. 

I  had  rather  once  more  cleanfe  the  Augean  liable  than  be  troubled  with 
them  :  however,  let  us  go. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

I  had  rather  be  excufed  too  ;  but,  as  it  fee  ms  good  to  our  great  father, 

I  will  follow  you. 

MERCURY. 

Let  us  get  down  as  fafl  as  we  can,  that  we  may  lay  hold  on  fome  of  them 
to-day.  Philofophy,  which  way  muft  we  go  ?  for  you  know  where  they  are; 

I  fuppofe  in  Greece. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By  no  means  ;  you  will  find  there  only  a  few  real  philofophers  :  but  thofe 
whom  we  are  going  in  fearch  of  never  defire  to  live  in  Attic  poverty  at 
Athens  •,  you  muft  look  for  them  where  there  is  a  great  deal  of  gold  and  filver. 

MERCURY. 

We  muft  go  directly  then  to  Thrace. 

•  ! Thirteenth  labour .]  Alluding  to  the  twelve  well-known  labours  of  Hercules,  hnpofed  on 
him  by  Euriftheus. 

HER- 
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HERCULES. 

You  are  right ;  and  I  will  condufl:  you  thither  :  for  I  know  every  part  of 
it,  having  been  often  there.  I.et  us  go  in  this  way. 

MERCURY. 

Which  do  you  mean  ? 

HER  CULES, 

You  fee  two  very  large,  beautiful  mountains  ;  the  biggeft  of  them  is 
Hremus  ;  that  on  the  other  fide,  Rhodope  :  at  the  bottom  of  them  is  a  fine, 
open,  fertile  plain,  from  which  rife  three  fmall  beautiful  hills,  which  look 
like  towers  guarding  the  city  that  is  placed  beneath  them  ;  and  fee,  the  city 
itfelf  appears. 

^  MERCURY. 

And  a  moft  noble  and  charming  one  it  is  :  you  may  fee  it  at  a  great  di- 

ftance ;  a  large  river  flows  clofe  to,  and  wafhes  the  walls  of  it. 

HERCULES. 

That  is  Hebrus  :  the  city  is  the  *  work  of  Philip.  We  are  below  tht' 
clouds,  and  clofe  to  earth.  Here  we  are ;  and  now,  fortune  be  propitious 
to  us  ! 

MERCURY. 

So  be  it.  What  is  to  be  done  firft  ?  where  are  we  to  find  thefe  monfters  ? 

HERCULES. 

That  muft  be  your  bufinefs :  you  are  the  cryer;  perform  your  office. 

MERCURY. 

That  is  eafily  done ;  but  I  do  not  know  their  names  :  you,  Philofophy, 
muft  tell  them  me,  and  what  marks  I  am  to  know  them  by. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

That  I  cannot  do ;  for  I  have  really  very  little  acquaintance  with  them  : 
but,  from  their  eager  thirft  after  riches,  you  might  not  improperly  call 
them  f  Ctefones,  or  Ctefippi,  or  Cteficles’s,  or  Eudtemons,  or  Poly«fteti. 


*  The  work  of  Philip .]  The  city  of  PhilipopolU,  built  by  Philip,  called  alfo  Tri mont ium, 
from  the  three  mountains  that  furrounded  it :  it  was  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus,  in 
Thrace,  between  Ham  us  and  Rhodope* 

•j-  Ctefones ,  IsV.]  Gr.  Krjjtrovaj,  habeones,  fays  the  Latin  tranflation,  (which,  by  the  by, 
is  flrange  and  barbarous  Latin,)  Havers  ;  KrwcnwTrtff,  habiequos,  Horfe-havers  ; 
habe-glorios,  Glory-havers ;  Euxt^ok**,  bene-habios,  Good-havers ;  netoxrnras,  multi-habios, 
Much- havers. 
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MERCURY. 

Very  true  :  but  who  are  thefe  that  feem  to  be  looking  about  for  fome- 

body  ?  they  are  coming  up,  as  if  they  wanted  to  afk  a  queftion  of  us. 

PASSENGER. 

Have  any  of  you  feen  three  impoftors  going  this  way,  in  company  with  a 

woman  *  Ihaved  clofe  in  the  Spartan  manner,  who  has  a  mafculine  appear¬ 
ance,  and  looks  like  a  virago  ? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

They  feem  to  be  in  fearch  of  the  fame  perfons  as  we  are. 

PASSENG  ER. 

The  fame  as  you  ?  our’s  are  all  fugitives  ;  but  it  is  the  woman  we  want 
moft,  whom  thefe  fellows  have  run  away  with. 

MERCURY. 

.You  fhall  know  what  we  want  them  for  prefently:  come,  we  will  cry 
them  for  you. 

O  yes  !  if  any  perfon  can  difcover  a  Paphlagonian  flave  from  Sinope, 
ivhofe  -f  name  lignifies  Riches,  with  a  pale  face,  a  long  beard  fhaved  clofe, 
a  bag  in  his  hand,  and  covered  with  an  old  cloak;  paffionate,  illiterate,  and 
has  a  rough  voice  ;  whoever  can  produce  fuch  a. one,  lhall  be  rewarded  ac¬ 
cording  to  law. 

FULLER. 

I  do  not  know  who  you  mean  by  thefe  marks  ;  the  man  I  am  in  fearch  of 
is  a  fuller  by  trade,  he  worked  in  my  fhop,  wore  his  own  hair,  and  his  name 
was  Cantharus. 

PHIL  OSOPHY. 

It  is  the  fame  for  all  that ;  he  was  your  fervant,  and  a  fuller,  but  now  he 
appears  like  a  philofopher. 

FULLER. 

O  the  impudence  of  the  fellow  !  fo  now  he  calls  himfelf  a  philofopher,  and 
troubles  himfelf  no  more  about  me  :  but  we  fhall  find  him  out  amongft  us. 


*  Shaved  clofe  ]  Refpicit  ad  Laconum  morem,  quo  virgines  mati  imonium  initurse,  ut  ami- 
culo  virili  afleronuba  induebantur,  ita  quoque  ad  cutem  ufque  ficut  viri  radibantur.  Plut.  in 
Lyc.  See  alfo  Meurfius  in  Mifc.  Luc. 

f  Wbdfe  name .]  Lucian  is  here  fuppofed  to  glance  at  fome  Have  or  low  fellow,  who  had  af« 
fumed  the  name  and  character  of  Epi&etus.  The  mailer,  who  is  a  fuller,  is  furprifed  to  find 
his  fervant  had  taken  another  name,  and  was  turned  philofopher.  Many  an  honeft  trndefman 
amongft  us,  has,  in  like  manner,  been  furprifed  on  miffing  his  ’prentice,  to  hear  of  his  turning 
divine,  and  harranguing  the  populace  in  the  character  of  a  Field  Preacher,  at  Whitfield  or  Wef- 
ley’s  tabernacle. 

PHI- 
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PHILOSO  PHY. 

w 

O  Hercules !  who  is  this  coming  along  ?  that  handfome  man  with  the 
lyre  ? 

HERCULES. 

It  is  Orpheus,  who  failed  with  me  to  Argos,  the  beft  of  all  companions 
on  lhipboard  ;  his  mufic  made  our  voyage  feem  much  fhorter,  Good  Orphe¬ 
us,  welcome  :  you  have  not  forgot  Hercules. 

ORPHEUS. 

Hercules,  welcome,  and  you  Philofophy,  and  Mercury ;  you  will  be  in¬ 
debted  to  me  foon,  for  I  can  give  you  fome  intelligence  about  the  perfon 
you  are  in  fearch  of. 

MERCURY. 

O  fon  of  Calliope,  tell  us  where  they  are  ;  you  are  the  votary  of  wifdom, 

and  want  no  reward  for  it. 

♦ 

ORPHEUS. 

I  do  not  :  I  can  fhew  you  the  houfe  where  he  lives,  though  I  do  not  chufe 

to  go  to  him,  for  fear  of  being  ill-treated  by  him,  for  he  is  full  of  abufe, 

and  thinks  of  nothing  elfe. 

MERCURY. 

Only  fhew  him  to  us  then, 

ORPHEUS. 

Here,  next  door  ;  but  I  muft  get  away,  for  I  would  not  be  feen  by  him. 

MERCURY. 

Stay  ;  is  not  that  a  woman’s  voice,  repeating  fome  lines  from  Homer? 

PHILOSOPHY. 

By  Jupiter,  it  is:  let  us  hear  what  fhe  fays. 

WOMAN. 

*  I  hate  the  fellow  like  the  gates  of  hell. 

Who  fays  he  hates  the  gold  he  loves  too  well. 

MERCURY. 

Then  you  muft  hate  Cantharus. 

f  Avenge  the  breach  of  hofpitable  laws. 

HUSBAND. 

That’s  me  ;  he  dole  away  my  wife,  after  I  had  lodged  and  treated  him  as 
a  friend. 


k  I  hate .]  Parody  of  Homer.  See  Iliad,  b.  i.  I.  312. 
'1*  Avenge^  feV.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  iii.  1.  354. 
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WOMAN. 

*  Thou,  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer, 

-j-  With  wrangling  talents,  form’d  for  foul  debate; 

Have  we  not  known  thee,  flave,  of  all  our  hoft. 

The  man  who  adts  the  leaft,  upbraids  the  mod  ? 

HUSBAND. 

Aye,  that  fuits  him  admirably. 

WOMAN. 

J  Behind,  a  maftiff’s  bufhy  tail  is  fpread, 

A  goat’s  rough  body,  and  a  lion’s  head. 

HUSBAND. 

What  muft  fhe  have  fufFered  from  thefe  villains  !  they  fay,  Ihe  is  with 
child  by  one  of  them. 

MERCURY. 

Well,  never  mind;  fhe  will  bring  you  a  Cerberus,  or  Geryon  ;  it  will  on¬ 
ly  be  another  labour  for  Hercules  :  but  you  are  coming  out,  we  need  not 
knock  at  the  door. 

MASTER. 

Oho  !  §  mafter  Cantharus,  I  have  you  now  :  what !  have  you  nothing  to 
fay  ?  let  us  fee;  what  have  you  got  in  your  bag?  fome  lupines,  I  fuppofe, 
or  a  cruft  of  bread. 

MERCURY. 

So  help  me  Jove  if  here  is  not  a  girdle  full  of  gold. 

HERCULES. 

No  wonder;  in  Greece  he  was  a  Cynic,  but  here  he  is  a  Chryfippus;  by 
and  by  you  will  fee  him  a  ||  Cleanthes,  for  the  rafeal  fhall  be  hung  up  by 
the  beard. 

Another  MASTER. 

And  is  not  this  Lecythio,  my  run-away  ?  it  is  the  very  man  :  ridiculous ! 
what  muft  we  expedt  next,  when  this  fellow  is  turned  philofopher  ? 

*  Thou  dog. ]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  1.  225. 

*j* * * §  With  wrangling.]  See  the  chara&er  of  Therfites,  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  1,  305;,  See. 

%  Behind .]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vi.  1.  2 21.  Lucian  has  altered  Homer  here  a  little,  and 
put  a  dog’s  tail  in  Read  of  the  dragon’s,  in  compliment  to  the  Cynics. 

§  Mafter  Cantharus  ]  This  is  the  fuller’s  fervant  mentioned  above,  who  called  him  ft*  If  Epic¬ 
tetus. 

|}  Cleanthes .]  A  famous  Stoic  philofopher  ;  he  was  not  hanged  as  Lucian  intimates,  but  Hal  v¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  death,  a  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  themfelves  very  fafhionable  amongft  the  Gre¬ 
cians. 

VOL.  II. 
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MERCURY. 
Has  this  third  never  a  matter  amongft  you  ? 

Another  MASTER. 

Yes  :  but  I  give  him  up;  let  him  ftarve. 


Why  fo 


M  E  R  C  U  R  Y, 


MASTER. 


Becaufe  he  ftinks  ;  we  ufed  to  call  him  the  perfumer, 


MERCURY. 


O  Hercules !  he  has  got  his  ftaff  and  his  fcrip  too  :  O  here,  take  your  wife, 


HOST. 

Not  I,  indeed ;  Ihe  will  bring  me  an  old  book  by  way  of  offspring. 

MERCURY. 

What  book  do  you  mean  ? 

HOST. 

There  is  a  certain  book,  my  good  friend,  called  *  Tricaranus. 

MERCURY. 

May  be  fo ;  there  is  a  comedy  I  know  called  Triphales. 


SLAVES. 

You,  Mercury,  mud  now  pafs  fentence  upon  us. 


MERCURY. 

My  decree  then  is,  that  this  woman,  for  fear  Ihe  fhould  bring  forth  any 
ftrange  many-headed  monfter,  lhall  go  back  to  her  hufband  in  Greece ;  that 
thefe  two  little  Haves  lhall  be  reftored  to  their  matters,  and  pradtife  their  old 
trades ;  that  Lecythio  lhall  wafli  dirty  linen  ;  and  the  perfumer  here,  being 
firft  well  whipped  with  nettles,  lhall  mend  his  ragged  garments,  then  having 
his  hair  all  taken  olf,  and  his  body  well  $  pitched  and  tarred,  he  lhall  be 
carried  to  mount  Hsemus,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels  naked  in  the  fnow. 


SLAVES. 

O  terrible,  Ihocking.  Oh  !  Oh  !  Oh  ! 


MASTER. 

None  of  your  tragedy  groans,  I  beg :  come,  away  to  the  pitch  and  tar 
men  :  but  firft  pull  off  your  lion’s  fkin,  and  appear  like  an  afs  as  you  are. 


*  Tricaranus .]  Varro  is  faid  to  have  written  a  play  with  this  title,  in  which  he  introduced 
Julius  Casfar,  Craflus,  andPompey. 

+  Triphales .]  Alluding  to  a  play  of  Arillophanes  fo  called. 

t  Pitched*  feV.]  Seepage  331.  Gr.  iree^tt  rttf  ad  depilatores  5  this  was  a  kind  of  pu- 

mlhmcnt  inflicted  on  adulterers, 
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The  Saturnalia,  or  Feaft  of  Saturn,  was  celebrated  in  December :  at  this  time 
Liberty  was  allowed  to  Servants ,  (a  Liberty  which  we  allow  them,  or  which  they 
take ,  all  the  Tear  round,)  of  finding  faulty  and  making  merry  with  their  Mafiers  ; 
probably,  in  memory  of  the  Saturnia  Regna,  or  Golden  Age,  before  the  Difii nation  of 
Mafter  and  Servant  was  known .  At  this  Seafon ,  Friends  fent  Prefents  to  each 
other ;  no  War  was  to  be  proclaimed ;  no  Offender  executed ;  nothing  reigned  but 
Mirth  and  Freedom  in  every  Quarter. 

On  this  Fefiivaly  which  is  certainly  a  fair  Ob je£t  of  Satire,  Lucian,  in  the 
following  Dialogue,  empties  all  his  Quiver  of  Ridicule  and  Sarcafm  ;  taking  Occa- 
Jiony  at  the  fame  Time,  to  laugh  at  the  abfurd  Tales  propagated  by  the  Priefis 
and  Poets,  of  Saturn’*  devouring  his  Children,  dividing  his  Kingdoniy 
which ,  notimthftanding,  formed  no  inconjiderable  Part  of  the  Pagan  Creed . 

*  S  A  T  U  R  N  and  his  PRIEST. 

PRIEST. 

SINCE  your  reign,  O  Saturn,  is  now  begun,  and  we  have  offered  up 
incenfe  and  facrifice  to  you  :  what,  I  fliould  be  glad  to  know,  out  of  all 
the  offerings,  will  you  give  me  for  myfelf  ? 

SATURN. 

That  muft  depend  upon  your  own  choice  :  you  are  the  beft  judge  what 
will  be  moft  acceptable  to  you  ;  you,  therefore,  can  beft  tell ;  unlefs  you 
think  I  am  king  and  prophet  too.  All  I  can  fay  is,  whatever  you  afk,  I  fhali 
not  refufe,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  give  it  you. 

PRIEST. 

What  I  would  alk  for  is  long  fince  determined  ;  I  want  the  ufual  good 
things,  riches,  gold  and  lilver,  ivory,  fine  foft  cloathing,  a  number  of 

*  Saturn ,  fcfc.]  In  the  title  of  thi9  dialogue,  in  the  original,  we  read  'lipivc  Xpova ?,  theprieft 
and  Saturn,  which  was  certainly  putting,  as  we  fay,  placing  the  cart  before  the  horfe,  and  puts 
us  in  mind  of  cardinal  Woolfey’s  ego  &  rex  meus.  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  however,  and  I 
hope  my  brethren  of  the  clergy  will  forgive  me,  to  place  the  king  before  the  biftiop,  and  ref-, 
tore  Saturn  to  his  fuperiority. 

N  n  n  2  flaves 
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flaves  about  me,  and  every  thing,  in  fhort,  that  is  rare  and  precious ;  of  all' 
this,  great  Saturn,  I  beg  you  will  give  me  plenty,  that  I  may  reap  the  fruits 
of  your  advancement  as  well  as  others,  and  not  be  the  only  one  who,  in  his 
whole  life,  fhall  be  never  the  better  for  you. 


SATURN. 


Why,  look  there  now ;  you  have  afked  the  very  things  which  I  have  not 
to  bellow,  therefore  you  mud  not  take  it  ill  if  you  go  without  them  ;  you 
mull  afk  them  of  Jupiter,  to  whom  the  empire  will  very  foon  devolve :  1 
held  it  only  on  certain -conditions ;  in  *  feven  days  my  power  is  at  an  end,, 
after  that  term  I  am  but  a  private  perfon,  and  one  of  the  multitude  ;  nay, 
even  during  that  time,  I  can  do  no  public  bufinefs,  nothing  of  weight  or 
confequence,  only  tipple,  get  drunk,  laugh,  joke,  make  a  noife,  play  at 
dice,  appoint  the  -f  king  of  the  feaft,  fet  flaves  down  to  the  table,  holloo,. 
and  ling  ftark  naked  ;  fometimes  fmut  my  face,  and  throw  myfelf  headlong 
into  a  tub  of  cold  water :  all  this  I  have  liberty  to  do,  but  as  to  the  great 

affairs,  gold,  riches  and  fo  forth,  Jupiter  diftributes  them  as  he  thinks  proper. 

PRIEST.. 


Neither  does  he  do  it  readily,  and  as  he  fhould  do  :  for  my  part,  I  am 
weary  of  petitioning  him  ;  he  hears  me  not,  but  fhakes  his  aegis,  firetches 
forth  his  thunderbolt,  looks  terrible,  and  frightens  all  thofe  that  are  trouble- 
fome  to  him.  If  he  bellows  any  thing,  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  good  and 
virtuous,  but  fhowers  all  his  riches  on  knaves  and  fools,  on  the  bafe,  the 
cowardly,  and  the  effeminate ;  I  fhould  be  glad,  however,  to  know  what 

you  can  do. 

;  SATURN. 


Many  things,  and  thofe  by  no  means  fmall  or  contemptible,  if  done  to  per¬ 
fection  :  but,  perhaps,,  you  think  it  a  very  little  matter  to  conquer  at  dice, 

to  throw  one  to  your  adverfaries,  and  turn  up  fix  for  yourfelf :  many  a  man 
has  got  a  good  fortune  by  fuccefs  at  this  game,  whilft  others  have  fhip- 
wrecked  their’s  by  an  unlucky  throw.  Then,  to  drink  delightfully,  and 
fing  better  than  any  body  clfej  and,  whilft  others  are  thrown  into  the  water 


•»  feven  days."]  i.  e.  as  long  as  the  Saturnalia  continued.  According  to  fome  pious  com¬ 
mentators  this  alludes  to  the  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  Mofaical  account  of  the  creation. 

-j-  King  of  the  feaft. ]  From  this  licence  at  the  Saturnalia  arofe  the  general  cuflom  of  appoint¬ 
ing  at  feafts  or  public  meetings,  a  lord  of  the  banquet,  who,  like  our  modern  prefidents  at  a 
club,  gave  laws  to  the  company,  in.  Horace’s  time  they  threw  dice  for  this  honour,  as  we  learn 


Nec  regna  vini  fortiere  tails. 
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for  their  aukward  behaviour,  to  be  voted  the  belt  of  prefidents  yourfelf,  and 
receive  the  honour  due  ;  is  not  all  this  glorious  ?  to  be  declared  king  of  the 
feaft,  to  command,  and  not  be  commanded ;  to  make  whom  you  pleafe 
abufe  themfelves,  dance  naked  about  the  room,  or  *  go  round  the  houfe 
with  a  mufician  on  his  Ihoulders  ;  are  not  thefe  moft  rlluftrious  privileges  in 
my  gift?  If  you  object  that  they  are  not  folid  and  lafting,  you  fhould  re¬ 
member  alfo,  that  my  own  empire  is  of  very  fliort  duration.  To  thefe,  how¬ 
ever,  which  are  in  my  power,  you  are  welcome;  afk  boldly  for  them,  I 
lhall  not  frighten  you  with  my  agis  or  my  thunder. 


PRIEST. 


But  thefe,  O  fixfl  of  Titans,  I  really  do  not  want  :  however,  if  you  will 
anfwer  me  one  queftion,  which,  above  all  things  I  wifh  to  be  refolved  in, 
I  lhall  think  it  a  fufficient  return  for  all  my  facrifices,  and  forgive  you  every 
thing  elfe. 

SATURN. 


Aik  it,  and  if  I  can,  I  will  anfwer  you. 

PRIEST. 

Is  it  true  then,  which  I  have  fo  often  heard,  that  you  ufed  to  devour  the 
children  which  you  had  by  Rhea  ;  that  Ihe  Hole  away  Jupiter  from  you  and 
hid  him,  putting  a  Hone  in  the  room  of  him,  which  you  fwallowed  ;  that 
when  he  was  grown  up,  he  conquered,  and  drove  you  out  of  your  kingdom, 
put  you  and  all  your  allies  in  chains,  and  threw  you  into  Tartarus  ? 

SATURN. 


If  this  was  not  a  holy-day,  when  fervants  are  at  liberty  to  get  drunk  and 
abufe  their  mailers  ;  I  would  have  Ihevvn  you  that  I  had  a  right  to  refent 
this  treatment,  andpunifh  you  for  affronting  thus,  an  old  hoary  god  like  me. 

I 

\ 

*  Go  round,  &V.]  Thefe,  we  are  to  fuppofe,  were  fome  of  the  pranks  played  at  the  Saturna¬ 
lia,  when  the  king  of  the  fe aft,  who  was  always  obeyed,  made  every  body  do  what  he  liked.  We 
have  acuftom  of  the  fame  nature  in  the  play  of  forfeits,  when  the  keeper,  or  diftributer  of  them 
commands  theforfeiter  to  do  any  ridiculous  thing  he  thinks  projjer.  I  need  not  tell  my  fair  rea¬ 
ders  that  at  thefe  Saturnalia,  no  orders,  how  abfurd  foever,  are  to  be  difputed. 

*  Jbufc,  Thecuftom,  as  in  the  Saturnalia,  of  eftablilhing  a  kind  of  univerfal  liberty, 

when  fervants  had  a  licence  to  abufe  their  mailers,  ufurp  their  authority  fora  time.  See,  feems  to 
have  been  adopted,  at  leafl  in  fome  meafure,  by  all  nations  :  there  are  traces  of  it  in  our  own* 
more  efpecially  in  fchools,  colleges,  and  foundations,  of  which  the  Tripos  verles  in  the  univerlity  of 
Cambridge,  well  known  to  my  fellow  collegians,  may  be  brought  as  an  inllance;  my  brother 
We  ft  mi  niters,  of  St.  Peter's  college,  will  alfo  recolledl  the  cuftoin  of  cock-monitor,  &c.  Hill,  I  ■ 
believe,  preferved  amongft  them. 
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PRIEST. 

I11  good  truth,  Saturn,  I  did  not  afk  this  of  my  own  head.  Hefiod  and 
Homer  taught  it  me  ;  not  to  mention,  that  three  parts  of  the  world  befide 
fully  believe  it. 

SATURN. 

And  how  do  you  think  that  ruftic,  bragging  impoftor  lhould  know  any 
thing  of  me  ?  Only  reflefl  a  little  :  is  it  poffible  that  a  man,  much  lefs  a 
god,  fhould  ever  devour  his  own  children,  tinlefs,  indeed,  fuch  a  one  as 
Thyeftes  ?  or,  if  this  could  have  happened,  do  you  think  he  could  be  fuch 
a  fool  as  to  eat  a  ftone  for  a  child,  unlefs  he  was  totally  void  of  fenfe  and 
feeling  ?  Then,  again,  Jupiter  and  I  never  fought,  neither  did  he  take  away 
my  empire  by  force;  for  I  refigned  it  to  him  of  my  own  accord  ;  and  as  to 
my  being  in  chains,  and  thrown  into  Tartarus,  here  I  am  to  convince  you 
to  the  contrary,  unlefs  you  are  yourfelf  as  blind  as  Homer. 

PRIEST. 

But  what  induced  you  to  refign  your  kingdom  ? 

SATURN. 

I  will  tell  you.  I  grew  old  and  gouty,  (which,  perhaps,  was  the  reafon 
why  the  common  people  gave  out  that  I  was  in  chains,)  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  encounter  with  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  I  had  nothing  elfe  to 
do,  indeed,  but  to  run  about,  with  thunder  in  my  hand,  after  falfe  fwearers, 
thieves,  and  villains  ;  which  was  a  work  of  labour,  and  fit  only  for  youth 
to  execute  :  I  *  gave  it  up,  therefore,  and  a  good  deed  it  was,  to  Jupiter. 
I  thought  it  withal  moft  prudent  to  divide  the  empire  amongft  my  fons,  that 
I  might  live  and  feaft  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  no  longer  trouble  my- 
felf  with  importunate  petitioners,  for  ever  afking  things  different  from,  and 
contradictory  to  each  other-,  that  I  might  not  always  be  fending  down  hail, 
lig  .tning,  and  thunder,  but  lead  a  pleafant  old  man’s  life,  drink  pure 
nedtar,  and  tell  ftories  with  lapetus,  and  the  reft  of  my  cotemporaries. 
He,  in  the  mean  time,  holds  the  reins  of  government,  with  a  thoufand 
anxieties,  and  is  in  perpetual  uneafinefs ;  unlefs,  except  for  a  few  days,  when 


*  Gave  it  up.]  This  is  one  of  the  fevereft  pieces  of  delicate  and  indire£t  fatire,  perhaps, 
any  where  to  be  met  with.  Saturn  gives  up  the  dominion  of  heaven  and  earth,  becaufe  they 
were  both  fo  wicked  and  worthlefs,  that  it  was  neither  honour  nor  pleafure  to  be  at  the  head  of 
them. — A  king  of  England,  in  this  age  of  univerfal  depravity  and  corruption,  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  forry  to  avail  himfelf  of  fuch  a  privilege. 


I  agreed 
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I  agreed  to  take  them  myfelf,  only  to  remind  men  how  different  life  was 
when  I  reigned  ;  when  every  thing  fprung  up  without  ploughing  or  fowing ; 
when  there  were  no  fheaves,  but  bread  ready  made,  and  flelh  ready  dreffed  ; 
when  there  were  rivers  of  wine,  and  fountains  of  milk  and  honey  ;  for  then 
all  was  good,  and  all  was  gold*  This  is  the  caufe  of  my  Ihort-lived  reign  : 
hence  all  this  finging,  playing,  and  dancing ;  this  equality  between  free¬ 
men  and  Haves ;  for,  when  I  reigned,  there  was  no  fervitude. 

PRIEST. 

I  always  thought  you  inftituted  this  feftival  from  a  compaffionate  regard 
to  thofc  that  wear  chains,  and  with  a  kind  of  retrofpcdt  to  your  own. 

SATURN. 

You  will  not  leave  off  your  jokes  and  farcafms,  then  ? 

PRIEST. 

I  will,  indeed :  but,  pray,  anfwer  me  one  queftion  :  in  your  reign,  did 
they  ufe  to  play  at  dice  ? 

SATURN. 

Yes  :  but  not  for. talents,  or  ten  thoufand  drachmas,  as  they  do  nowa¬ 
days  :  they  only  played  for  nuts ;  fo  that  he  who  loft  never  wept,  and  raved, 
or  ftarved  himfelf  for  grief. 

PRIEST. 

Very  true  :  what,  indeed,  lhould  they  play  for,  who  were  nothing  but 
gold  ?  I  was  thinking,  if  one  of  thefe  golden  men  were  to  come  now 
amongfl  ns,  and  live  in  thefe  days,  what  a  miferable  condition  would  he  be 
in  :  they  would  fall  upon  and  tear  him  in  pieces,  as  the  Manades  did  Pen- 
theus,  the  dogs  Adtzeon,  and  the  Thracian  women  poor  Orpheus  ;  they 
would  quarrel  amongfl;  themfelves,  which  lhould  have  the  largeft  part  of 
him  :  for,  even  on  thefe  days  of  feftiVity,  they  are  always  intent  on  lucre, 
and  think  of  nothing  elfe  :  even,  at  the  banquet,  fome  of  them  will  thieve 
from  their  friends,  whilft  others  are  curling  you  moft  impioufly,  and  break- 
ing  in  pieces  the  innocent  dice,  for  the  faults  which  they  themfelves  were 
guilty  of.  I  muft  afk  you  one  thing  more,  and  that  is.  How  it  happens  that 
a  tender  old  man,  like  you,  lhould  chufe  out  this  inclement  feafon  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  nothing  but  wind,  ice,  and  fnow  every  where  ;  when  the 
trees  are  withered  and  leaflefs,  the  fields  without  flowers  or  beauty  ;  and  men, 
contracted,  as  it  were,  with  age,  hang  over  the  fire  :  how  could  you  pick 
out  this  time  for  a  feftival,  which  is  agreeable  neither  to  old  nor  young  ? 
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SATURN. 

;»  . 

You  are  afking  me  queftions,  my  friend,  when  we  ought  to  be  drinking  : 
you  have  robbed  me  of  half  my  holiday  in  philofophifing,  moil  unneceffarily ; 
let  us,  therefore,  talk  no  more,  but  feaft  and  enjoy  our  liberty ;  after  which 
we  will  play  at  dice  for  nuts,  according  to  the  old  cuftom,  appoint  our  kings 
of  the  feaft,  and  do  as  they  bid  us.  So  fhall  we  fulfil  the  proverb, 

*  Once  a  man,  and  twice  a  child. 

PRIEST. 

Well  faid  :  never  may  he  drink  when  he  is  dry,  who  does  not  approve  thy 
pleafantry  !  fo,  let  us  drink,  for  you  have  anfwered  excellently.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  put  down  what  has  paffed  between  us  in  a  book,  for  the  ufe 

of  thofe,  amongft  my  friends,  who  are  worthy  of  fuch  an  entertainment. 

% 

*  Once  a  man,  Gr,  rtt ?  ysporras ,  fenes  bis  pueros.  The  Greek  andEnglilb 

faying  or  proverb  anfwer  exadtly.  The  phrafe  in  our  own  language  is,  perhaps,  the  nioft  ftrong 
and  expreflive. 


C  H  R  O- 


CH  RONOS  O 


LON. 


Lucian  has  got  hold  of  Saturn,  and  does  not  chufe  to  quit  him  ;  he  has  there- 
fore  given  usy  in  his  Chronofolon,  (u  e .  a  Solon ,  or  Lawgiver  to  Chronos 
or  Saturn,^  another  fever  e  Satire  on  the  ridiculous  Rites  and  Ceremonies  which 
wade  a  Part  of  the  Saturnalia.  Towards  the  End  of  this  little  Piece ,  he 
expofes  the  Abfurdity  of  fome  convivial  Cujloms ,  and  recommends  others  in  their 
Stead . 

THESE  are  the  words  of  Chronofolon,  the  high-prieft  and  prophet  of 

Saturn,  his  Iegiflator,  to  difpenfe  the  laws  which  he  hath  emufted  at 
his  feftival.  What  concerns  the  poor,  1  have  already  fet  forth  in  a  b  ;ok 
which  I  fent  to  them  :  if  they  do  not  obey  my  ftatutes,  they  will  be  liable 
to  thofe  heavy  punifhments  which  are  annexed  to  the  violation  of  them. 
Take  heed,  therefore,  ye  rich,  that  ye  alfo  do  not  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  or 
negledt  thofe  commands  which  I  here  enjoin  you  to  perform  :  for  know,  he 
who  difobeys,  affronts  not  me,  but  Saturn  himfelf,  who  hath  commiffioned 
me  to  difpenfe  his  laws,  not  in  a  dream,  but  face  to  face.  He  was  not 
bound  in  chains,  nor  rough  and  dirty,  as  the  foolifh  painters  and  .  poets 
reprefent  him,  but  had  a  fharp  knife  in  his  hand,  appeared  ftrong  and  chear- 
ful,  and  was  dreffed  in  a  royal  robe :  fuch  was  his  form  when  he  appeared  to 
me.  Thofe  divine  things  which  he  delivered,  it  is  fitting  that  I  impart 
unto  you.  Long  had  he  obferved  me  walking,  with  downcafl  eyes,  in  deep 
meditation  :  and  well  he  knew,  as  gods  know  all  things,  the  caufe  of  my 
melancholy,  and  what  I  fuffered  from  penury.  In  the  vvorft  of  weathers,  I 
had  but  one  poor  garment  to  cover  me  :  there  was  nothing  but  cold  wind, 
froft,  and  fnow,  and  I  was  ill  prepared  for  them.  With  grief  I  faw  the 
approaching  celebrity  ;  when  others  were  getting  ready  their  feafts  and  fa- 
crifices,  I,  alas!  had  nothing  feftival  about  me  :  then  it  was  that  the  god, 
coming  behind,  and  fhaking  me  by  the  *  ear,  as  he  was  wont  ;  “  Chrono¬ 
folon,  (faid  he,)  why  art  thou  thus  afflidted  ?”  “  With  too  much  reafon, 

(replied  I,)  when  I  behold  the  vileft  and  moft  abandoned,  and  thofe  alone 
revelling  in  riches  and  fplendor,  whilft  I,  and  many  other  learned  and  in* 

*  By  the  ear.]  — —  Cynthius  aurem 

Vellit— 
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genious  men,  languifh  in  poverty  and  defpair  :  neither  will  you,  my  matter, 
put  an  end  to  thefe  things,  and  bring  us  all  upon  a  level.”  “  That  (faid 
he)  cannot  be  done  :  what  Clotho  and  the  Pares  ordain,  I  cannot  reverfe  ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  feftival  extends,  1  will  relieve  you ;  and  thus  it  fhall  be 
done  :  go  this  inftant,  Chronofolon,  and  write  me  fome  laws,  fuch  as  may 
bind  the  rich  during  this  folemnity,  that  they  may  not  feaft  for  themfelves 
alone,  but  give  you  a  fhare  in  the  banquet.”  “  Alas!  (cried  I,)  I  know 
not  how  to  make  laws  ”  “  Then  (faid  he)  I  will  teach  you.”  He  began, 

and  when  I  had  learned,  “  Now  (faid  he)  tell  them,  if  they  do  not  obey,, 
wo  unto  them  !  vainly,  if  I  am  not  avenged,  do  I  hold  this  knife  j  and  fit 
objedt  of  ridicule  lhould  I  be,  if  I,  who  made  ufe  of  it  againft  my  father 
*  Coelus,  fhould  not  do  it  againft  the  violators  of  my  own  facred  laws  :  let 
them  get  their  flutes  and  cymbals,  and  wait  upon  the  great  goddefs ;  for 
I  (hall  foon  qualify  them  for  it.”  Such  were  his  threats  :  it  will  become 
you  all,  therefore,  to  take  care  you  do  not  difobey  the  following  laws. 

FIRST  CODE. 

LET  no  bufinefs,  public  or  private,  be  done  during  the  feftival,  except 
that  which  contributes  towards  fport,  pleafure,  and  delight,  cooks  and 
bakers  :  let  none  work  but  cooks  and  bakers. 

Let  freemen  and  flaves,  rich  and  poor,  be  all  upon  a  level,. 

Let  no  man  be  affronted  at,  angry  with,  or  threaten  another. 

Let  none  be  obliged  to  account  for  the  things  intrufted  to  their  care 
during  the  feftival. 

Let  no  enquiry  be  made  into  the  money  or  garments  diftributed. 

Let  there  be  no  waiting,  no  public  exercifes,  no  difputes,  no  fpeeches,. 
except  fuch  as  arc  jocular  and  facetious,  and  may  promote  mirth  and  jollity.. 


SECOND  CODE. 

LET  the  rich,  fome  time  before  the  feftival,  write  down  on  a  tablet  the 
names  of  their  friends,  with  what  they  intend  to  give  them,  which  fliall  be 
of  money,  about  a  tenth  part  of  their  annual  income  ;  befides  out  of  their 
apparel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  whatever  is  fuperfluous,  mean,  dirty. 


*  Ccehis .]  Alluding  to  the  old  abfurd  fable  of  Saturn’s  making  a  eunuch  of  his  father  Coelus* 
to  prevent  (an  excellent  fcheme  for  Tons  and  heirs)  his  having  any  other  children* 

The  great  godde/s.]  C 


ybele,  the^wife  of  Saturn* 
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or  unfuitable  to  their  rank  and  condition  :  let  all  this  be  got  ready,  and  the 
night  before  the  feftival,  let  them  go  through  the  neceffary  purgation,  by 
throwing  off  all  their  avarice,  meannefs,  love  of  filthy  lucre,  and  all  thofe 
bad  qualities  which  generally  attend  them.  When  they  are  thus  cleanled, 
let  them  facrifice  to  Jupiter,  the  giver  of  good  things ;  Mercury,  the  bene¬ 
ficent;  and  the  generous  Apollo. 

Diftribution  being  made  according  to  every  man’s  rank  and  fortune,  let 
the  prefents  be  fent  to  their  friends  before  fun-fer. 

Let  thofe  who  carry  the  prefents,  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
moft  faithful  and  oldeft  fervants. 

Let  it  be  inferibed  on  the  tablet  what  is  fent,  and  how  much,  that  the 
carriers  may  not  be  fufpedled  of  fraud. 

Let  the  fervants  drink  only  one  cup  before  they  return,  and  not  afk  for 
any  more. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  every  thing  be  fent  to  the  men  of  letters;  for  it  is 
their  due. 

Let  the  mefiage,  fent  with  the  prefents,  be  modeft,  and  in  few  words : 
nothing  that  can  give  offence  ;  no  boaftings  of  their  value. 

Let  no  rich  man  fend  any  thing  to  the  rich,  nor  invite  him  to  the  feaft. 

Let  nothing  be  kept  back  of  that  which  is  appointed  to  be  given;  nor  the 
intended  beneficence  repented  of. 

If  the  perfon,  for  whom  the  gift  is  defigned,  be  abfent  one  year,  let  it  be 
referved  for  him  the  next. 

Let  the  rich  pay  the  debts  of  their  poor  friends,  and  the  rent  of  their 
houfe,  if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  it  themfelves  ;  and  let  them  enquire 
fome  time  before,  what  it  is  the  indigent  moft  ftand  in  need  of. 

Let  not  the  receiver  murmur  or  complain  ;  but,  whatever  be  the  prefent, 
let  it  feem  a  great  one. 

Let  no  hares,  cafks  of  wine,  or  fat  hens,  be  fent  as  prefents  at  this  fefti¬ 
val  ;  but  whatever  a  man  fhall  receive  at  the  Saturnalia,  let  him  not  laugh 
at,  or  turn  into  ridicule. 

Let  the  man  of  letters,  who  receives  a  prefent,  fend  back,  in  return, 
fome  ancient  book,  if  he  has  any  that  are  good,  and  fuitable  to  the  occafion  ; 
or  fome  work  of  his  own ;  whatever  he  pleafes  :  this  let  the  rich  man  receive 
with  a  chearful  countenance,  and  read  it  immediately  :  if  he  throws  it  afide, 

O  o  o  z  or 
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or  rejefts  it,  let  him  beware  of  the  fharp  knife,  though  the  prefent  he  fent 
be  ever  fo  great. 

Let  others  fend  garlands,  or  crumbs  of  frankincenfe. 

If  a  *poor  man  fends  a  rich  one  garments,  or  filver  or  gold,  more  than 
he  can  afford,  let  it  be  lodged  in  Saturn’s  public  treafury  ;  and,  the  next 
day,  let  the  poor  man  receive  from  the  rich  two  hundred  and  fifty  ftrokes  on 
his  hand  with  a  cane. 


f  CONVIVIAL  LAWS. 

EXACTLY  at  twelve  let  the  company  bathe. 

Let  the  nuts  and  dice  be  produced  before  bathing. 

Let  all  fit  down  to  dinner  promifeuoufly,  and  juft  as  chance  fhall  place 

% 

them. 

Let  neither  birth,  rank,  or  fortune,  make  any  diftindtion  during  the 
feaft. 

Let  all  drink  of  the  fame  wine  ;  and  let  no  diforder  of  the  head  or  fto- 
mach  of  the  rich  man,  be  an  excufe  for  giving  him  a  better  fort. 

Let  the  meat  be  diftributed  equally  to  all. 

Let  the  fervants  (hew  no  favour  or  affedtion  to  any  ;  without  negledt,  and 
without  delay  :  let  them  not  give  more,  or  better,  to  one  than  to  another ; 
but  let  every  thing  be  in  common. 

Let  the  cup-bearer  be  quick-fighted  and  attentive  to  every  gueft,  more 
than  to  his  mafter. 

Let  there  be  cups  of  all  forts. 

Let  the  cup  of  friendlhip  go  round,  and  all  drink  to  all,  even  before  the 
mafter  of  the  feaft. 

*  Let  no  man  drink  who  is  not  able  to  drink. 

Let  no  raw  and  ignorant  dancer  or  fidler  be  introduced,  but  thofe  only 
who  are  perfect  in  their  art. 

*  If  a  poor  man,  £sV.]  This  is  Angular :  but  it  was,  probably,  either  to  punifh  his  folly, 
m  giving  away  what  he  could  not  afford  to  thofe  who  did  not  want  it,  or  his  defigning  craft, 
in  making  prefents  to  the  rich,  in  hopes  of  receiving  twice  as  much  from  them  in  return. 

f  Convivial  laws.]  From  tliefe  it  is  not  improbable  but  Ben  Johnfon  might  take  the  hint  of 
his  Leges  Convivales. 

X  Let  no  man,]  An  excellent  maxim  :  read  it,  yc  country  Tquires,  and  hofpitable  men  of 
Dublin,  and  do  not  kill  your  friends  with  kindnefs. 

Let 
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Let  every  one  joke  and  rally  as  much  as  he  pleafes,  provided  that  he  does 
it  with  decency,  and  hurts  nobody. 

Above  all,  let  nobody  play  at  dice  for  any  thing  but  nuts  :  if  any  man 
plays  for  him,  let  him  have  no  victuals  the  next  day. 

Let  every  man  flay  as  long  as  he  pleafes,  and  go  away  when  he  likes. 

If  the  matter  invites  Haves  to  the  feaft,  both  he  and  his  friends  fliali  wait 
upon  them. 

Let  every  rich  man  take  care  that  thefe  laws  be  infcribed  on  a  brazen  co¬ 
lumn  in  the  middle  of  his  hall ;  there  to  be  read  by  every  one. 

And  be  it  known,  that, 

as  long  as  this  column  remaineth,  never  fliali  famine,  pettilence,  fire,  or 
any  evil  thing,  come  upon  that  houfe ;  but  if  ever,  which  heaven  avert  ? 
it  Ihould  be  deftroyed,  wo  be  to  them !  it  is  not  our  fault. 
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S  ATURNALIAN 

The  POOR  M  A  N’s 

To  SATURN  HEALTH. 

# 

If  Lucian  has  a  Fault  it  is  perhaps ,  that  of fometiwes  dwelling  too  long  on  a  Sub - 
je?t9  and  fqueezing  it,  like  Ovid,  to  its  lajl  Dregs .  This  feems  to  be  the  Cafe  with 
regard  to  the  Saturnalia,  the  Ridicule  of  which  he  is  loth  to  part  with,  and  has 

therefore  given  us  thefe  Epiftles,  where ,  though  there  is  a  good  Deal  of  Humour 
in  them ,  many  of  the  fame  Compliments  are  made,  and  the  fame  Thoughts  repeated, 
which  we  met  with  in  the  two  preceding  Pieces.  The  Anfwer  of  the  Rich  at  the 
Conclujion  is  excellent,  and  contains  fome  juft  Obfervations,  which  are  confirmed  by 
daily  Experience . 

I  WROTE  you  word  fome  time  ago  in  what  a  miferable  condition  I  was, 
and  that  I  was  only  the  worfe  for  your  fcftival ;  if  I  remember  right,  I  then 

intimated  to  you  that  I  thought  it  uhreafonable  that  fome  fhould  abound  in 
riches,  happinefs,  and  pleafure,  without  imparting  any  thing  to  the  poor, 
w hi  1ft  others  were  ftarving  :  and  at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  as  I  received 
no  anfwer  from  you,  I  thought  proper  once  more  to  remind  you  of  it.  It 
certainly  becomes  you,  moft  excellent  Saturn,  to  put  an  end  to  this  unequal 
diftribution  of  things,  and  begin  the  feftival.  As  things  are  now,  every 
man  is,  as  the  *  proverb  fays,  either  an  ant,  or  a  camel.  Suppofe  a  tragedy 
a£tor  before  you  with  a  high  T  bufkin  on  one  foot,  and  nothing  on  the 
other ;  according  to  which  he  treads  upon,  he  muft,  you  fee,  be  high  or 
low,  when  he  comes  on  the  ftage  ;  and  thus  it  is  with  human  life,  which  is 
fhamefuily  unequal;  fome  ftrut  in  high  (hoes,  which  fortune  helps  them  to, 

and  trample  upon  us  with  tragic  pomp  and  infolence,  whilft  we  crawl  upon 

*  The  proverb.']  Gr.  »  xapvX o$,  an  ant  or  a  camel,  the  largeft  oppofed  to  the  leafl  of 

creatures.  This  proverb  was  ufually  applied  to  all  things  in  the  extreme,  and  is  here  meant  to 
fignify,  that  all  men  were  at  that  time  either  very  rich  or  very  poor. 

+  Bufkin .]  The  ancient  tragedy  bulkins  were  like  {Hits,  and  raifed  the  a£tor  fome  inches. 
Cur  own  were  formerly,  it  is  probable,  of  the  fame  nature,  as  we  learn  from  Shakfpeare, 

“  Your  ladyfhip  (fays  Hamlet  to  the  a£lrefs),  is  higher  by  a  chopine  than  when  I  faw  you 

iaft.” 

the 
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the  ground,  though,  as  you  well  know,  we  could  adt  our  parts  as  well, 
and  ftrut  as  grandly  as  they  can  do,  if  any  body  would  furnifh  us  with  the 
bufkin. 

The  poets  have  long  fince  told  us  that  it  was  not  fo  when  *  you  held  the 
reins  of  empire,  when  the  earth  yielded  her  fruits  without  ploughing  or 
fowing,  and  every  man  eat  and  drank  as  much  as  he  pleafed  ;  the  rivers 
flowed  with  milk  and  wine,  and  fome  with  honey.  Men  themfelves  were 
all  gold,  and  no  fuch  thing  as  poverty  ever  came  near  them  :  our’s  on  the 
contrary  is  fcarce  worthy  to  be  called  a  leaden  age,  it  is  even  of  a  bafer 
metal ;  a  living  is  hardly  to  be  gained  by  toil  and  labour,  and  there  is  no¬ 
thing  but  penury,  murmuring,  and  defpair  amongft  us.  But  all  this  you 
well  know  we  could  bear  with  patience,  did  we  not  at  the  fame  time  behold 
the  rich  in  fuch  affluence  and  profperity,  locking  up  their  gold  and  filvcr, 
wearing  rich  garments,  buying  flaves  and  chariots,  with  whole  fields  and 
villages;  and  fo  far  from  parting  with  any  thing  to  the  poor  and  needy,  that 
they  will  not  deign  even  to  look  upon  us  :  this,  O  Saturn,  we  think  fiiame- 
ful  and  intolerable,  that  the  great  Ihould  revel  in  purple,  and  feaft  for  ever, 
whilft  I  and  my  poor  companions  are  toiling  night  and  day  to  get  a  few  far¬ 
things  for  bread,  pulfe,  and  onions,  to  fup  on. 

On  you,  Saturn,  we  depend,,  either  to  change  thefe  things,  and  bring  us 
all  on  a  level,  or,  which  is  the  laft  refource,  command  the  rich  not  to  enjoy 
every  thing  by  themfelves,  but  give  us  a  quartern  out  of  their  bufhel;  and, 
before  time  and  the  moths  have  eat  up  all  their  garments,  to  beftovv  fome  of 
them  upon  us  to  clothe  ourfelves  withal,  rather  than  let  them  mould  in  their 
chefts;  command-them  to  invite,  now  and  then,  four  or  five  of  us  to  fup- 
per,  not  after  the  prefent  mode,  but  in  a  liberal  and  noble  manner,  that  we 
may  all  be  partakers  of  their  bounty  :  let  not  one  man  furfeit  himfelf  with 
dainties,  his  Have  Handing  by  him  till  he  can  eat  no  longer,  nor  when  the 
fervant  comes  to  us,  and  we  ftretch  out  our  hand,  let  him  pafs  by  and  only  fhew 
us  the  relics,  without  fuffering  us  to  tafte  them,  give  their  niaftcr  the  whole 
hog,  and  then  throw  us  the  bones.  Let  us  not  be  forced  to  afk  the  cup¬ 
bearer  half  a  dozen  times  for  a  draught,  but  when  the  matter  orders  him,  let 
him  pour  it  out  immediately,  and  give  us  a  bumper  :  above  all,  let  ever}?: 


*  Youhcldy  &c.  ]  In  the  Golden  Age,  which  Virgil  calls, 

Saturnia  regna. 


body 
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body  have  the  fame  wine,  for  where  is  the  law  that  fays  one  man  fhall  get 
drunk  with  Cyprus  whilft  another  is  cholicked  with  metheglin  ? 

Whenever,  Saturn,  you  fhall  make  this  reformation,  then  will  a  feaft  be 

fomething  like  a  feaft,  and  *  life  be  life  indeed;  but  if  you  do  not,  let 
them  keep  the  feftival  to  themfelves,  whilft  we  fit  down  and  pray  moft  hear¬ 
tily  that  when  they  come  out  of  the  bath,  their  fervants  may  fall  down  and 
break  the  jugg  ;  that  their  cooks  may  fpoil  their  broth  with  fat,  or,  think¬ 
ing  of  fomething  elfe,  pour  fifh-fauce  upon  their  lentiles  ;  that  whilft  their 
fcullions  are  abfent,  a  dog  may  fteal  in,  fall  upon  their  forced -meat,  and 
devour  their  cheefe-cakes  !  May  their  wild  boars,  flags,  and  pigs,  whilft 
they  are  roafting,  do,  like  -j'  Homer’s  oxen  of  the  fun,  or  rather  not  only 
creep  as  they  did,  but  leap  away  into  the  mountains,  fpits  and  all,  and  their 
fat  hens,  even  after  their  feathers  are  plucked,  fly  away,  that  they  may  not 

thus  eat  all  their  dainties  alone  !  May  the  ants,  which  will  vex  them  moft, 

^  # 

fuch  as  we  read  of  in  India,  dig  up  their  treafures,  and  bring  them  forth  to 
public  view  !  May  their  fine  cloaths,  from  the  negligence  of  their  fervants, 
be  eat  through  by  our  good  friends  the  mice,  and  look  like  a  fieve,  or  a 
fifhing  net!  May  their  pretty  pages  with  long  hair,  their  Hyacinthufes,  and 
Narciflufles,  whilft  they  are  holding  the  cup  to  them,  become  bald,  and 
their  beards  grow  rough  and  (harp,  like  Satyrs  in  a  comedy  !  May  thefe,  and  a 
thoufand  other  evils  fall  upon  the  rich,  if  they  will  not  leave  off  their  ava¬ 
rice  and  felfifhnefs,  and  give  us  a  portion  of  their  abundance  ! 

*  Life,  Gr.  (3tov  ptv  tv)v  (3*ov :  the  analogy  betweeu  the  two  languages  in  this  exprelhon 

is  remarkable, 

f  Homer's  oxen.]  This  flrange  ftory  is  told  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  OdyfTey,  where  we 
read  that 

.  along  the  ground 

Crept  the  raw  hides,  and  with  a  bellowing  found, 

Roar’d  the  dead  limbs  ;  the  burning  entrails  groan’d. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  iv.  1.  464. 
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S  A  T  V  R  N’s  REPLY. 

To  our  dearly  beloved  - health. 

HOW,  my  good  friend,  could  you  be  fo  abfurd  as  to  write  to  me  about: 
theprefent  ftate  of  human  affairs,  enjoining  me  to  make  a  more  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  things?  this  is  not  my  bufinefs,  but  belongs  to  him  who  is  now 
the  great  governor.  I  am  furprifed  to  find,  you  are  the  only  one  who  docs 
not  know,  that  I,  who  formerly  held  the  reins,  am  no  *  longer  ruler,  hav¬ 
ing  divided  the  empire  amongft  my  children,  and  that  the  care  of  all  thefe 
things  belongs  now  to  Jupiter:  my  power  is  confined  to  dice,  Zinging,  and 

drinking,  and  that  only  for  feven  days  :  for  your  requeft,  therefore,  to  re- 

# 

form  thefe  inequalities,  and  fet  you  all  upon  a  level,  I  mull  refer  you  to 
Jove,  who  alone  is  anfwerable  for  them.  If,  indeed,  during  my  feftival, 
any  injury  is  committed  through  fraud,  avarice,  or  injuftice,  I  (hall  take 
cognizance  of  it;  and  for  that  purpofe,  I  have  written  to  the  rich  with 
regard  to  their  (uppers*  their  gold,  and  garments,  and  ordered  them  to  fend 
you  fome  at  my  feftival;  this,  as  you  fay,  is  but  juft  and  right,  and  they 
will  do  as  they  ought,  unlefs  they  can  produce  any  good  reafons  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

In  the  mean  time,  permit  me  to  inform  you,  the  poor  and  indigent,  that 
you  are  much  deceived  in  your  opinions  concerning  the  rich  and  great :  to 
think  that  they  alone  are  happy,  and  live  a  life  of  pleafure,  becaufe  they 
have  coftly  fuppers,  get  drunk  with  fweet  wine,  and  are  clothed  in  foft  gar¬ 
ments  :  you  know  not  the  real  truth,  nor  how  much  care  and  trouble  thefe 
things  bring  along  with  them ;  they  are  obliged  to  watch  continually  that 
their  ftewards  may  not  negledt  their  affairs,  or  cheat  and  iaipofe  upon  them, 
to  take  care  that  their  wine  does  not  grow  four,  and  their  corn  rot;  that  fome 
thief  does  not  fteal  away  their  cups,  that  informers  do  not  make  the  popu¬ 
lace  believe  that  they  mean  to  eftablifh  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power.  Thefe 
are  not  a  thoufandth  part  of  the  miferies  they  are  fubjedtto  ;  if  you  knew 

half  the  terrors  and  uneafinefs  they  undergo,  riches  were  the  very  things  which 

% 

you  would  moft  wifti  to  avoid. 

Befides  all  this,  if  there  was  any  thing  fo  very  defirable  in  riches  and  em- 


*  No  longer ,  £sV.]  This  repeated  from  the  Saturnalia. 

Vo L.  II.  P  p  p 
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pire,  do  you  think  I  fhould,  myfelf,  have  been  fuch  a  fool  as  to  give  them 
both  up,  and  live  retired  under  the  dominion  of  another  ?  but,  as  I  well 
knew  the  confequence  of  being  rich  and  great,  I  refigned,  and  well  it  was- 
for  me,  all  thoughts  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  complaint  you  make,  of  their  revelling  in  wild  boars 
and  fine  cakes,  whilft  you,  even  on  feaft  days,  are  glad  to  feed  on  crefies, 
leeks,  and  onions ;  the  cafe  is  fairly  thus  :  at  the  time  when  they  are  eaten> 
both  are  equally  fweet,  and,  perhaps,  equally  innocent,  but  in  their  confe- 
qucnces  extremely  different ;  for,  you  do  not,  like  them,  rife  the  next  day 
with  the  head-ach,  or  breathe  forth  the  naufeous  ftench  of  a  four  ftomach 
from  repletion ;  add  to  this,  that  they  are  incited  by  luft  and  luxury  to 
fpend  their  nights  in  riot  and  debauchery,  and  thence  contract  fevers, 
dropfies,  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  and  a  thoufand  other  diforders.  Shew 
me  one  of  them  who  does  not  look  pale  and  livid,  like  a  carcafe  ;  if  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  old  age,  are  not  three  parts  of  them  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  their  legs,, 
and  carried  about  by  their  fervants  ?  They  have  a  golden  appearance  with¬ 
out,  but  within,  are  patched  up,  like  player’s  garments,  with  the  pooreft 
rags  and  tatters.  Fifh,  you  never  tafte,  neither  are  you  troubled,  like  thofe 
who  do,  with  gouts  and  palfies.  Add  to  this,  that  eating  perpetually  of 
thefe  things,  and  more  than  enough,  it  gives  them  very  little  pleafure,  and 
you  often  fee  them  as  fond  of  herbs  and  onions,  as  you  can  be  of  hares  and 
wild  boars.  I  fhall  pafs  over  a  thoufand  other  misfortunes  which  they  are 
liable  to,  fuch  as  profligate  children,  wives  that  fall  in  love  with  their  fer¬ 
vants,  and  women  that  yield  to  them  more  from  neceflity  than  affedtion. 
There  are  many  others  which  you  know  nothing  of,  whilft  you  only  look 
upon  their  gold  and  purple;  and  when  you  fee  them  drawn  in  pomp  by  their 
white  horfes,  you  gape  at,  and  admire  them.  But  if  you  would  negledt  and 
defpife  them,  if  you  would  not  ftare  at  their  filver  chariots,  look  at  the  rich 
jewels  on  their  rings,  or  gaze  upon  their  fine  cloaths  ;  if  you  would  let  them 
alone  to  enjoy  their  riches  by  themfelves,  they  would  then  come  of  their  own 
accord,  and  invite  you  to  fup  with  them,  merely  that  they  might  fhew  you 
their  cups,  their  beds,  tables,  and  all  their  treafures,  which  are  of  no  fervice 
to  them,  unlefs  they  are  feen  and  admired ;  and  it  is  for  your  fake  alone, 
that  they  value  themfelves  on  the  pofleffion  of  them. 

This,  my  good  friends,  I  have  written  for  your  comfort  and  fatisfa&ion ; 
1  have  experienced  both  conditions,  and  fhall  only  add,  that  I  hope  you 

will 
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will  celebrate  my  feftival  as  you  ought,  when  you  recolledt  that  you  mu  ft 
all  foon  quit  this  life,  when  the  rich  muft  part  from  their  riches,  and  you 
from  your  poverty.  I  ftiall  write,  however,  to  them  as  I  promifed,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  they  will  pay  a  proper  regard  to  my  letter. 


SATURN,  to  the  RICH,  sends  HEALTH- 

I  HAVE  juft  now  received  a  letter  from  the  Poor,  complaining  that  you 
give  them  nothing  :  they  intreat  me,  therefore,  to  eftablifh  an  equality 
amongft  men,  and  to  make  all  things  common  to  all,  that  every  one  may 
have  a  part;  faying,  that  it  is  unjuft  for  one  man  to  have  more  than  is  ne- 
ceflary;  and  another,  nothing  that  is  pleafant  or  agreeable.  To  which  I  an- 
fwered,  that  all  thefe  things  belonged  to  Jupiter ;  but  that,  with  regard  to 
the  prefenttime,  or  any  injuries  which  were  done  to  them  during  my  fefti¬ 
val,  I  fhould  take  them  under  confideration,  and  would  write  to  you  about 
it.  What  they  require  of  you  is,  I  think,  very  reafonablc  ;  for  how,  fay 
they,  ftarving  as  we  are  with  cold  and  hunger,  ftiall  wc  be  able  to  keep  the 
feftival  ?  If,  therefore,  I  would  have  them  partake  of  it,  they  delire  I  would 
lay  my  commands  on  you,  to  give  them  fome  of  your  cloaths,  fuch  as  were 
not  fit  for  you,  or  which  you  had  no  occafion  for,  together  with  a  little  o-f 
your  fpare  money.  This,  if  you  would  agree  to,  they  will  not  complain  of 
you  to  Jupiter;  but,  if  you  deny  them,  they  are  refolved  to  petition  him  for 
a  new  diftribution,  the  firft  time  he  fits  to  do  juftice.  This,  indeed,  I  think 
you  may  very  eafily  do,  out  of  the  abundance  which  you  poflefs..  With  re¬ 
gard  to  fuppers,  they  requeft,  that  they  may  partake  of  them,  and  that  you 
will  not  Ihut  your  doors  againft  them,  and  feaft  by  yourfelves :  whenever, 
which,  it  feems,  happens  but  feldom,  you  do  invite  them,  they  have  more 
uneafinefs  than  joy  or  pleafure,  as  they  are  fure  to  meet  with  a  thoufand  af¬ 
fronts  and  indignities,  and  particularly  that  of  being  ferved  with  worfe  wine 
than  what  you  drink  yourfelves  :  heavens !  how  mean  and  illiberal  is  this  ! 

I  wonder  they  do  not  rife  up  from  table,  and  take  their  leave  of  you  immedi¬ 
ately.  Then  again,  even  of  this  they  are  not  fuffered  to  drink  as  much  as 

they  like;  your  cup-bearers,  like  the  *  companions  of  Ulyfles,  feal  up  their 

ears 

•  companions  1  £sV.]  Alluding  to  this  p adage, 

The  ductile  wax,  with  bufy  hands  I  mould, 

And  cleft  in  fragments,  and  the  fragments  roll’d; 

P  p  p  a 


Then 
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ears  with  wax.  The  behaviour,  befides,  of  your  fervants,  in  the  divifioit 
of  the  meat,  is  fo  bad,  that  I  am  altnoft  afhamed  to  mention  it ;  whilft  you 
are  gorgiug,  they  pafs  by  thefe  poor  wretches,  and  take  no  notice  of  them  ; 
with  many  other  tricks  of  this  kind  that  are  very  unworthy  of  you.  Equality 
is  the  life  and  foul  of  feftivals,  and,  for  thispurpofe,  a  diftributor  is  appoint¬ 
ed,  to  take  care  that  every  body  fhall  have  their  ihare.  Let  them,  there¬ 
fore,  no  longer  complain  againft,  but  love  and  honour  you ;  let  them  par¬ 
take  of  what  you  can  very  well  afford  to  part  from,  and  which,  at  the  fame 
time,  they  will  always  remember  with  gratitude.  Confider  that  you  cannot 
yourfelves  live  any  where  with  comfort,  unlefs  you  have  the  poor  with  you, 
who  muftfurnifh  you  with  a  thoufand  things  neceffary  to  your  happinefs;  if 
they  are  not  there  to  admire  your  treafures,  they  are  all  buried  in  obfcurity. 
Let  then  the  multitude  come  and  fee  them,  let  them  gaze  upon  your  filver, 
gold,  and  fine  tables,  and  whilft  they  put  round  the  cup  of  friendfhip,  let 
them  weigh  it  well,  and  mark  how  beautiful,  how  highly  wrought,  and 
finilhed  it  is  :  add  to  this,  that  they  will  praife  your  good-nature  and  huma¬ 
nity,  and  you  will  no  longer  be  the  objedt  of  their  envy,  for  who  envies  the 
liberal  and  bounteous  man,  who  does  not  wifh  him  long  life,  health,  and 

happinefs?  But,  as  you  behave  yourfelves  at  prefent,  your  riches,  make  you 

0 

the  butt  of  envy  ;  your  profperity  has  no  witnefles,  and  your  life  no  plea- 
fure  or  enjoyment. 

To  feed  by  ourfclves  like  lions,  wolves,  and  tygers,  is  furely  by  no  means 
fo  pleafant  as  to  live  in  agreeable  fociety  ;  in  the  company  of  men  of  parts 
and  genius,  who  will  not  fuffer  the  feaft  to  be  dull  and  unintertaining,  who 
can  enliven  it  with  focial  mirth  and  feftivity.  Thefe,  are  the  convivial  joys 
which  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  the  Graces  love;  this  will  gain  you  the  good¬ 
will  of  all  who  hear  it,  an  advantage  well  worth  endeavouring  to  obtain. 
For,  let  me  afk  yon,  if  there  were  no  poor,  to  fee  your  riches,  to  admire  your 
fine  cloaths,  your  houfehold,  and  attendants,  would  not  you  be  very  unhap¬ 
py  ?  Not  to  mention  the  hatred  and  ill-will  you  would  inevitably  draw  upon 
you,  by  living  for  yourfelves  alone  ;  their  curfes  pronounced  againft  you, 
are  dreadful  indeed  ;  never  may  they  be  fulfilled !  for  then,  nor  cake  nor 
forced-meat  mull  you  tafte,  except  what  the  dogs  fhall  leave  you  ;  your  len- 

Then  ev’ry  ear  I  bavr’d  againft  the  ftrain. 

And  from  excels  of  frenzy  lock’d  the  brain. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfiey,  b.  iz.  1.  zi$. 

tiles 
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tiles  fliall  fmell  of  fiih,  your  boars  and  flags  run  out  of  the  kitchen, 
your  hens  fly  off  to  the  poor,  your  glafies  be  all  broke,  and  your  pages 
be  all  bald.  For  the  future,  therefore,  take  care  that  my  feftival  be  ce¬ 
lebrated  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  you  relieve  the  poor  and  indigent, 
whom,  by  a  little  timely  afliftance,  you  may  make  moft  excellent  and  ufeful 
friends. 


ANS  W E  R  OF  THE  RICH  to  S  A  T  U  R  N". 


# 

NOT  to  you  alone,  O  Saturn,  have  the  poor  made  their  complaints  : 
Jupiter  is  every  day  ftunned  with  their  clamours,  importuning  him  to  make 
a  new  diftribution  of  things,  accufing  Fate  of  inequality  and  injuftice,  and 
us  alfo  for  bellowing  nothing  upon  them  ;  but  he  knows  very  well  where 
the  fault  lies,  and  therefore  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petitions.  For  our- 
felves,  we  have  confidered  of  what  you  wrote  to  us,  are  convinced  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  relieve  the  indigent,  and  that  to  admit  the  poor  to  our  feall  will 
make  them  more  agreeable  to  ourfelves,  and  have  therefore  taken  care  to 
give  them  fuch  an  equal  portion  as  may  remove  all  juft  caufe  of  complaint 
amonglt  them.  But  the  truth  is,  thefe  men,  who  at  firft  pretended  they 
wanted  but  little,  when  once  our  doors  were  opened  to  them,  were  per¬ 
petually  alking  for  more  and  more;  and  if  their  requell  was  not  immediate¬ 
ly  complied  with,  we  met  with  nothing  but  ill-will,  anger,  and  abufe  fiom 
them  ;  if  any  lie  was  propagated  againfl  us,  it  was  foon  as  thoroughly  be- 
lieved  by  the  croud  as  if  they  knew  it  to  be  true  ;  fo  that  we  are  reduced  to 
this  alternative,  if  we  give  them  nothing,  to  make  them  our  inveterate  ene¬ 
mies  ;  or  if  we  permit  them  to  take  all,  to  be  as  poor  as  them,  and  become 
beggars  ourfelves  :  this  might  be  borne,  but  which  is  ftiil  worfe,  when  they 
are  invited,  they  never  think  they  have  enough,  and  yet  after  gorging  them- 
felves,  and  drinking  a  great  deal  more  than  they  ought,  they  make  no 
fcruple  of  endeavouring  in  their  cups  to  debauch  your  wife  or  miftrefs ;  and 
whilft  they  are  puking  upon  your  beft  bed,  rail  at  and  abufe  you,  and  com¬ 
plain  of  being  flawed.  If  you  think  this  impoflible,  recolledt  the  ftory  of 
your  own  parafite  Ixion,  who  when  admitted  to  the  table  of  the  gods,  got 
drunk,  and  moft  generoufly  made  an  attempt  on  the  chaftity  of  Juno. 

Such, 
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Such,  with  many  others  of  the  fame  kind,  are  the  reafons  which  induced 
us, .  for  our  own  fakes,  to  fhut  our  doors  againft  them ;  but  if  they  will  pro- 
mife,  and  you  will  be  anfwerable  for  them,  that  for  the  future  they  will  be 
moderate  in  their  requefts,  and  will  not  affront  or  abufe  us,  they  fliall  come 
to  our  feafts,  and  be  welcome  to  them ;  we  will  fend  them,  according  to 
your  commands,  fome  of  our  cloaths,  and  what  money  we  can  fpare :  let 
them  leave  off  their  tricks  and  bad  behaviour,  and,  inftead  of  flatterers  and 
parafites,  become  our  friends ;  if,  in  fhort,  they  will  do  their  duty,  we 
will  not  be  deficient  in  our’s,  nor  lhall  you  have  any  reafon  to  find  fault 
with  us. 


*  L  A  P  I  T  H  M, 

O  R  T  H  E 

B  A  N  U  E  T, 

A  DIALOGUE. 


It  has  frequently  been  obferved \  by  both  Ancients  and  Moderns ,  that ,  to  the  Re¬ 
proach  of  Human  Nature ,  wife  Men  are  fometimes  as  fooli/h  as  other  People . 
Lucian,  to  convince  his  Readers  of  this  Truths  gives  us  an  Account  of  a  Feafi , 
where  the  Philofophers ,  who  were  invited  to  it,  got  drunk,  abufed,  and  beat  one 
another :  a  Faff  which  might  very  probably  happen >  and  zvhich  Lucian  here 
defcribes  with  infinite  Humour .  The  Parties  concerned  were ,  we  may  fuppofe , 
pretty  well  known  ;  and  this  Relation  of  their  Behaviour  mufi  have  afforded  no 
f  mall  Entertainment  to  the  Public . 

The  Lapith-®,  a  People  of  Thessalia,  at  a  great  Feafi ,  made  on  the 
Marriage  o/Pirithous,  their  King ,  quarrelled  with  the  Centaur  s*  fought, 
and  routed  them  :  in  Allufion  to  this ,  Lucian  humoroiifly  calls  his  Philofophers 
Feafi ,  the  Lapith^. 


LYCINUS  and  PHILO. 


PHILO. 


SO,  you  had  variety  of  entertainment,  yefterday,  at  Ariftenastus’s  ;  the 
philofophers,  they  tell  me,  had  a  great  difpute ;  and  the  affair  even 
went  fo  far,  if  I  may  believe  Charinus,  as  to  end  in  blows  and  bloodfhed. 


LYCINUS. 

But  how  came  Charinus,  my  dear  Philo,  to  know  any  thing  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  when  he  did  not  fup  with  us  ? 

PHILO. 


He  heard  fo,  he  faid,  from  Dionicus,  the  phyfician,  who,  I  fuppofe. 


was  one  amongft  you. 


L  Y  C  I  N  XJ  S. 


He  was ;  but  not  from  the  beginning ;  as  he  came  in  late,  about  the 
middle  of  the  battle,  and  a  little  before  any  wounds  were  given  :  his  ac¬ 
count,  therefore,  cannot  be  depended  on,  as  he  was  not  there  when  the 
quarrel  began,  nor  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  it. 


*  — ne  quis  modici  tranfiliat  munera  Liberi, 

Centauiea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  fuper  mero 
Debellata.  Hor. 

See  alfo  Ovid.  Met.  b.  xii. 


PHILO. 
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L  APITHiE,  or,  the  BAN  Q^U  E  T 


PHILO. 

And  therefore  it  was,  that  Charinus  himfelf  defired  us,  if  we  wanted  to 
know  the  truth,  and  every  thing  that  patted,  to  apply  to  you,  as  you,  knew 
all  the  circumftances  exactly,  and  attended  carefully  to  what  was  faid  and 
done  :  you  will  not,  therefore,  I  am  fure,  refufe  to  give  us  this  treat,  which, 
to  me,  will  be  a  mod  agreeable  one  ;  efpegially  as  we  can  enjoy  the  banquet 
here,  with  allfobriety,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  or  blood-flied,  whe¬ 
ther  the  old  men  get  drunk,  and  difturb  the  company,  or  the  young  men 
grow  warm,  and  are  troublefome  and  impertinent. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

4 

You  lliould  not  prefs  me,  Philo,  to  publifli  things  that  happen  at  a  drink¬ 
ing  bout,  which,  perhaps  had  better  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  all  the 

,  work  of  Bacchus,  who,  we  may  fuppofe,  defpifes  all  thofe  who  are  not  ini- 

% 

dated  into  his  facred  rites,  and  will  not  celebrate  his  orgies  :  it  is  unlawful, 
therefore,  to  enquire  too  nicely  into  thofe  myfteries,  from  which  the  pro- 
phane  fhould  depart  in  filence  ;  befides,  as  the  poet  fays, 

*  Nothing  fo  hateful  as  a  tell-tale  gueft. 

Nor  was  it  right  in  Dionicus  to  fay  what  he  did  to  Charinus  about  the  lad 
night’s  fupper  with  the  philofophers  :  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  any  fuch 

PHILO. 

You  arc  mighty  delicate  ;  but,  in  good  truth,  friend  Lycinus,  you  fliould 
not  pretend  thus  to  impofe  upon  me,  who  very  well  know  that  you  are  more 
willing  to  tell  than  I  am  to  hear  it ;  and  that,  if  you  could  find  nobody  to 
liften  to  you,  you  would  declare  it  open-mouthed,  from  beginning  to  end, 
to  the  firft  ftatue  that  you  met  with.  If  I  was  to  go  away  without  hearing, 

I  know  you  would  run  after,  flop,  and  intreat  me.  I  will  be  as  nice  and 
delicate  as  you,  and  take  myfelf  away:  I  can  alk  fomebody  elfe,  fo  you 
need  not  trouble  yourfelf. 

LYCINUS. 

Good  Philo,  do  not  be  angry ;  lince  you  are  fo  very  defirous,  I  will  e’en 
tell  you,  but  you  muft  not  mention  it  to  every  body. 

*  Nothing,  Gr.  tv(A7rorf)v»  Agreeable  to  this,  is  Ben  Johnfon’s  rule,  in  his 

Leges  Conviviales. 

Di<5ta  qui  foras  eliminat,  eliminetur. 


PHI- 


4&£ 


L  A  P  I  T  H  M,  OR  THE  B  A  NQ.UET. 

PHILO. 

If  I  know  any  thing  of  Lycinus,  he  will  do  that  better  himfelf:  take 
care  to  tell  every  body,  and  fave  me  the  trouble  :  but  pray  tell  me,  did 

S 

Ariftanetus  invite  you  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Zeno  ? 

LYCINUS. 

No ;  'it  was  the  wedding  of  his  daughter  Cleanthis,  whom  he  has  juft 

% 

married  to  the  fon  of  Eucritus,  the  money-lender,  a  great  admirer  of  phi- 
lofophy. 

PHILO. 

A  very  handfome  boy ;  but,  I  fhould  think,  rather  too  young  for  a  wife. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  fuppofe  he  could  not  pick  out  a  more  proper  hufband,  accomplifhed, 
as  he  is,  with  a  ftrong  bent  to  philofophy ;  and,  moreover,  the  only  fon  of 
Eucritus,  who  is  extremely  rich  :  he  was,  furely,  the  very  man  Ariftsenetus 
could  have  wilhed  for. 

PHILO. 

Such  a  fortune,  indeed,  was  a  good  reafon  ;  but  who  were  your  guefts  > 

LYCINUS. 

Of  philofophers,  for  as  to  the  reft  you  have  no  curiofity,  there  were,  the 
old  Stoic  Zenothemis,  and  Diphilus,  furnamed  the  *  Labyrinth,  Zeno’s 
matter  :  of  the  Peripatetics,  Cleodemus,  who,  you  know,  is  famous  for  the 
force  and  fubtilty  of  his  arguments  ;  his  fcholars  call  him  the  Sword  and 
Scythe.  There  was,  likewife,  Hermon,  the  Epicurean,  whom  the  Stoics 
looked  upon  with  an  evil  eye ;  no  better,  you  may  fuppofe,  than  a  parri¬ 
cide  and  a  murtherer.  Thefe  were  invited,  as  being  Arilhenetus’s  moll: 

intimate  friends  ;  and  with  them  came  Hiftiams,  the  grammarian,  and  Dio- 
nyfodorus,  the  rhetorician.  The  bridegroom,  Chaerea,  introduced  alfo  Ion, 
the  Platonic,  who  was  his  mafter,  whofe  perfon  and  appearance  were  truly 
refpedtable  ;  uprightnefs  and  integrity  flione  forth  in  his  countenance,  where¬ 
fore  he  was  generally  ftyled  the  Model,  in  allufion  to  the  re&kude  of  his 
conduct  :  on  his  entrance,  every  body  rofe  up,  and  paid  him  reverence,  as 
to  *a  fuperior  being ;  there  was,  indeed,  in  his  air  and  manner,  fomcthing 
truly  god-like  and  divine. 

#  The  Labyrhith .  j  Alluding  to  his  fubtle  and  perplexed  manner  of  difputing.  This  puts  u* 
in  mind  of  the  nick-names  formerly  given  to  our  fchoolmen  ;  fuch  as,  the  Irrefragable  Doctor, 
the  Angelic  Dodor,  &c. 

VOL.  II. 
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The  couch,  on  the  right  hand,  as  you  entered,  was  filled  with  a  number 
of  *  women ;  and,  amongft  them,  furrounded  by  her  friends,  the  bride, 
covered  with  a  long  veil  :  oppofite  to  the  door,  was  another  large  com¬ 
pany,  ranged  according  to  their  rank  and  dignity.  Over  againft  the  women 

fat  Eucritus,  and  next  him  Ariftametus  :  and  now  a  little  difpute  arofe, 
whether  the  precedency  fhould  be  given  to  the  old  Stoic  Zenothemis,  or 
Hermon,  the  Epicurean,  who  was  prieft  of  the  Diofcuri,  and  of  the 
firft  family  in  the  city.  Zenothemis  cut  this  matter  fhort,  by  crying  out, 
“  If  you  place  me  behind  that  Epicurean,  not  to  fay  any  thing  more  of  him, 
I  fhall  leave  you  to  feaft  by  yourfelves  ;  I  am  going  and  fo  faying,  he 
called  the  boy,  and  pretended  to  be  marching  off :  upon  which,  “  Take 
the  firft  feat,  if  you  pleafe,  (faid  Hermon;)'  but,  I  think,  however  you; 
may  defpife  the  Epicurean,  you  might  have  given  place  to  the  prieft.”  “  I 

laugh  at  the  prieft  and  the  Epicurean  too,”  replied  Zenothemis ;  and  im¬ 
mediately  fat  down,  and  Hermon  next  him  :  then  Cleodemus,  the  Peripate¬ 
tic  ;  then  Ion  ;  and,  after  him,  the  bridegroom  :  I  followed  ;  next  to  me 
fat  Diphilus ;  and,  below  him,  his  fcholar  Zeno,  with  Hiftkeus  and  Diony- 
fodorus. 

PHILO. 

% 

This  was,  indeed,  a  moft  elegant  entertainment,  the  banquet  of  the 
Mufes.  I  honour  Ariftsenetus  much,  for  colledting  together  fo  many  inge¬ 
nious  men,  not  preferring  one  fedt,  and  rejecting  another;  but  thus  inviting, 
the  flower  of  each. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

He  is  not  like  the  generality  of  rich  men,  but  a  lover  of  the  wife  and 
learned,  with  whom  he  has  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed :  the  firft:  part  of  the  evening  pafled  off  quietly;  we  had  an  elegant 
and  plentiful  fupper :  you  do  not  want  an  exadt  account  of  our  meat  and 
drink;  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,,  we  had  enough  of  every  things  In  the  midft 
of  the  entertainment,  Cleodemus  leaned  over,  and  whifpered  to  Ion  ; 
“  Look  (for  I  overheard  them)  at  that  old  fellow,  (meaning  Zenothemis,) 
how  he  gorges  the  haih  !  his  cloaths  are  all  daubed  with  the  foup  :  obferve 

*  Women,]  The  women,  we  (ee,  had  a  couch  to  themfelvea,  and  did  not  lit  amongft  the 
men  :  no  wonder  that  the  feaft  fhould  referable  that  of  the  Lapithae,  nothing  but  noife  and 

quarrels.  I  appeal  to  the  ladies,  whether  thefe  polite  Greeksr  whom  we  fo  much  admire,  were 
not  abfolute  Barbarians. 

-J-  Diofcuri.  ]  Caftor  and  Pollux. 

how 
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how  he  hands  the  victuals  to  the  boy  that  Hands  behind  him,  not  thinking 
that  he  is  feen  by  the  company.  Pray  tell  Lycinus,  that  he  may  take  no¬ 
tice  of  him.”  But  there  was  no  occafion  for  Ion’s  pointing  it  out  to  me, 
as  I  had  myfelf  obferved  him  fome  time  before. 

Scarce  had  Cleodemus  faid  this,  when  in  rufhed  Alcidamas,  the  Cynic, 

% 

making  ufe  of  the  old  adage;  Cf  *Menelaus  comes  when  he  pleafes,”  Many 
people  thought  it  very  impertinent,  and  fome  muttered, 

€C  Thou  raveft,  O  Menelaus.” 

4f 

Others  cried  out, 

“  -f*  The  great  Atrides  likes  not  this” - . 

Several  hints  of  this  kind  were  privately  thrown  out,  but  nobody  ventured 
openly  to  attack  him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  mofl  noify  and  petulant  fellows 
of  the  whole  fedf,  infomuch  that  he  intimidated  every  body  :  Ariftamctus, 
however,  beckoned  to,  bade  him  take  a  chair,  and  fit  down  by  Hiftiaeus 
and  Dionyfodorus.  “  No,  no,  (cried  he,)  no  fitting  in  chairs,  or  laying  on 
couches,  for  me ;  it  is  mean  and  effeminate  to  loll  on  couches,  and  crawl 
on  the  ground,  as  you  do,  and  eat  your  victuals  with  your  purple  garments 
under  you.  I  fhall  ftand  upright,  and  fup  as  I  walk;  and,  when  I  am  tired, 
lay  me  down  in  my  cloak,  and  go  to  fleep.”  “  So  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,” 
faid  Ariftametus  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Cynic  walked  all  round,  and  took 
his  fupper  where  he  liked,  changing  his  camp  like  the  Scythians,  flopping 
wherever  he  found  the  belt  pafture,  and  following  the  fervants  as  they  car¬ 
ried  the  meat  about  :  in  the  mean  time,  whilft  he  was  eating,  he  did  not 
forget  to  difpute  about  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  to  talk  about  his 
contempt  of  riches  ;  alked  Ariftzenetus  what  he  did  with  fo  many  fine  gold 
and  filver  cups,  when  wooden  ones  would  have  been  juft  as  ufeful  :  as  foon, 
however,  as  he  began  to  grow  troublefome,  Ariftsenetus  quitted  him,  by 
making  figns  to  the  boy  to  give  him  a  large  cup  of  wine,  and  make  it  pretty 
ftrong :  this,  he  thought,  was  doing  a  great  thing,  little  imagining  how 

•  Menclaus ,  £sV.]  Alluding  to  that  paflage  in  the  feeond  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  it  is  faid, 
fpeaking  of  Agamemnon’s  feaft, 

- Menclaus  came,  unbid,  the  lad. 

From  this  clrcumftance,  as  related  by  Homer,  trifling  ns  it  may  appear,  when  any  body  came 
to  a  feaft,  uninvited,  he  was  called  a  Menelaus  :  and  this,  it  feems,  was  the  cafe  with  the 
Cynic  Alcidamas. 

■f  The  great  Atrides^  ]  Gr.  ax  Arpub >  Ay*.ptfM on  wa'an  Qvpv*  See  II.  b.  i.  1.  24. 

Q.q  q  3  many 
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many  bad  confequences  would  afterwards  arife  from  it :  for  the  prefcnt, 
however,  Alcidamas  was  filenced,  and,  as  he  had  threatened  but  juft  before, 
laid  himfelf  down,  half  naked,  on  the  floor,  leaning  his  head  on  his  arm, 
with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  as  they  paint  Hercules  at  the  feaft  of  the  Centaurs. 

The  wine  now  went  round ;  they  drank  to,  and  chatted  with  each  other, 
till  at  length  lights  were  brought  in;  when  I  obferved  a  pretty  little  girl 
who  flood  behind  Cleodemus,  fimpering  at  him  (for  I  muft  tell  you  every 
remarkable  circumftance  that  happened  on  this  occafion),  I  watched  nar¬ 
rowly  to  find  out  what  fhe  laughed  at,  and  next  time  fhe  came  near  to  take 
the  cup  from  him,  I  obferved  Cleodemus  fqueezing  her  hand,  and  putting 
fome  money  into  it;  the  girl  fmiled  at  the  fqueezing  of  her  hand,  but  1  be¬ 
lieve  did  not  feel  the  money,  for  two  drachmas  fell  down  between  them, 
and  making  a  noife,  which  was  overheard  by  the  company,  they  both  blufh- 
ed ;  thofe  who  fat  next  to  them  could  not  tell  whom  the  money  belonged 
to,  as  the  girl  denied  they  were  meant  for  her,  and  Cleodemus,  though  the 
noife  was  clofe  to  him,  would  not  own  that  he  had  dropped  them  ;  the  thing 
therefore  paffed  over  unnoticed,  as  fcarce  any  body,  I  believe,  had  feen  what 
\vas  done  but  Ariftametus,  who  ordered  the  girl  out  privately,  and  placed 
an  old  oftler,  or  groom,  behind  Cleodemus  in  her  (lead.  Thus  the  affair 
ended,  which,  if  one  had  not  dexteroufly  concealed,  would  have  brought 
much  fhame  and  ignominy  on  the  other. 

And  now  Alcidamas,  who  had  got  to  drinking  again,  enquiring  the  bride’s 
name,  commanded  filence,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  women,  with  a  loud 
voice  cried  out,  “  Cleanthis,  I  drink  to  you,  this  is  the  cup  of  Hercules 
at  this  the  company  laughed  ;  u  What  do  you  laugh  at,  faid  he,  becaufe  I 
drank  to  the  bride,  and  called  on  Hercules  ?  But  let  me  tell  you,  if  fhe  does 
not  pledge  me,  fhe  will  never  have  a  fon  like  me,  ftrong  in  body  and  mind, 
and  invincible;”  faying  this,  hefhewed  part  of  his  naked  body  in  a  moft  in¬ 
decent  manner;  the  guefts  laughed,  and  he  got  up  in  a  violent  paflion,  and 
looked  fo  fierce  and  furious,  that  it  was  plain  he  did  not  mean  to  be  quiet 
much  longer  ;  he  would  certainly,  indeed,  have  knocked  down  fomebody 
with  his  club,  if  he  had  not,  juft  in  the  nick  of  time,  met  with  a  fine  cake, 

which  calling  his  eyes  upon,  he  immediately  grew  calm,  forgot  his  refent- 
ment,  and  devoured  it. 

And  now,  many  were  got  drunk,  and  the  feaft  was  nothing  but  noife  and 
clamour.  The  rhetorician  repeated  fome  of  his  good  things,  at  which  the 

fervants. 
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fervants,  who  flood  behind,  laughed  immoderately;  the  grammarian,  who 
fat  next  to  him,  patched  together  a  parcel  of  verfes  from  Pindar,  Hcfiod, 
and  Anacreon,  and  made  a  ridiculous  jumble  of  them  all ;  amongfl  the  reft, 

as  if  he  had  been  a  prophet,  he  repeated, 

*  Now  fhield  with  fhidd,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd. 

To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 

Vidtors  and  vanquifli’d  join  promifcuous  cries. 

And  fhrilling  fhouts,  and  dying  groans  arife. 

Whilft  Zenothemis  read  a  manufcript  in  the  fmalleft  characters,  which  he 
had  taken  from  one  of  the  waiters. 

In  the  interval  between  the  courfes,  Ariffcenetus,  that  no  part  of  the  time 
might  be  without  fome  entertainment,  had  taken  care  to  provide  a  buffo  on, 

,  who  was  brought  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  comical  or  ridiculous  that  could  di¬ 
vert  the  company;  the  fellow  came  in,  with  his  head  fhaved,  and  only  a  few 
hairs  on  it,  and  (landing  upright,  diflorted  his  body  in  various  poftures,  danced 
about,  and  repeated  fome  verfes,  that  founded  like  ^Egyptian,  throwing 
out  now  and  then  fome  jefts  on  the  company;  which  moft  of  them 
fmiled  at ;  but  when  he  attacked  Alcidamas,  and  called  him  the  dog  of 
Melita,  the  Cynic  grew  angry,  for  he  was  before  affronted  at  his  admittance 
to  the  feaft,  and  throwing  down  his  cloak,  he  challenged  him  to  fight,  and 
faid,  if  he  refufed,he  would  knock  him  down  with  his  club;  poor  Satyrion, 
therefore,  (for  that  was  the  fellow’s  name),  was  forced  to  (land  up,  and 
fight  with  him.  It  was  pleafant  enough  to  fee  a  grave  philofopher  at  cuffs 
with  a  buffoon,  and  thumping  one  another;  fome  were  pleafed  at,  and  fome 
afhamed  of  if,  till  at  lafl  Alcidamas,  worn  out  by  repeated  blows,  was 
forced  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  ftrength  and  experience  of  little  Satyrion  ;  this 
conclulion  fet  the  whole  table  in  a  roar. 

A  little  after  came  in  Dionicus,  the  phyfician,  who  had  been  detain¬ 
ed  by  his  attendance  on  Polyprepon,  the  mufician,  who  was  mad,  concern- 
ing  whom  he  told  a  very  diverting  dory.  He  had  called  it  feems  upon  him, 
not  knowing  any  thing  of  his  diforder,  when  the  madman  immediately  rofe 
up,  fhut  the  door,  drew  his  fivord,  and  holding  a  flute  in  his  hand,  com¬ 
manded  Dionicus  to  play  upon  it,  which  he  not  being  able  to  do,  the  mufi¬ 
cian  (truck  him  feveral  blows  on  his  hand  with  a  long  whip ;  in  this  extre- 
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mity,  Dionicus  bethought  himfelf  of  a  ftratagem,  which  was,  to  challenge 
the  mufician  to  play  with  him,  agreeing  that  the  conquered  lhould  receive 
fo  many  (tripes  from  the  victor :  he  then  began  himfelf,  and  after  playing 
very  badly,  gave  the  flute  to  the  mufician,  taking  the  whip  from  him,  and 
at  the  fame  time  laying  hold  of  his  fword,  threw  it  out  at  the  window,  then 


called  in  the  neighbours,  who  broke  open  the  door,  and  refeued  him.  He 
(hewed  us  feveral  marks  of  the  whip,  and  fcratches  on  his  face  from  the 
nails  of  his  antagonift.  This  flory  made  us  laugh  as  much  as  the  adventure 
of  the  buffoon.  Dionicus  then  fat  himfelf  down  by  Hyftiams,  and  went  to 
fepper;  fome  propitious  deity,  no  doubt,  fent  him  to  us,  and  moft  oppor¬ 
tunely  did  he  come,  confidering  what  happened  not  long  after. 

A  fervant  now  came  in,  who  it  feems  belonged  to  Etzemocles,  the  Stoic, 
with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  faid  he  was  ordered  to  read  openly,-  in 
fome  part  of  the  room  where  he  might  be  heard  by  every  body,  and  then  to 
return  :  accordingly,  Arifbenetus  having  given  him  leave,  he  brought  it  to 
the  light,  and  began. 

PHILO. 

Some  epichalamium,  I  fuppofe,  with  compliments  to  the  bride,  which  is 
ufual  on  thefe  occafions. 


L  y  c  I  N  u  s. 


So  we  all  imagined  :  but  it  proved  to  be  a  very  different  thing :  for  thus 


it  ran  ; 


ETEMOCLES,  the  PHILOSOPHER,  to  ARISTiENETUS. 

cc  THAT  I  am  no  friend  to  banquets,  appears  from  my  pad  life;  every 
day  have.  I  been  invited  by  men  much  greater  than  yourfelf,  but  I  would 
never  go,  as  well  knowing  the  noife,  riot,  and  debauchery  for  ever  attend¬ 
ant  on  them;  I  cannot  at  the  fame  time  but  take  it  ill,  that  you,  whom  I 
have  always  treated  with  fo  much  refpeft,  (hould  leave  me  out  of  the  lift  of 
your  friends,  and  that  I  alone  lhould  be  taken  no  notice  of,  though  I  am  fo 
near  a  neighbour.  I  am  not,  indeed,  furry  on  my  own  account,  but  on 
youris,  who  have  behaved  with  fo  much  ingratitude.  I  can  have  dainties 
enough  fent  me  from  others,  who  know  better  how  to  treat  me  than  you  do ; 
but  my  happinefs  does  not  depend  on  fuch  things.  This  very  day  I  could 
have  fupped  with  my  fcholar  Pammenes,  who  gives,  I  hear,  a  moft  fump- 

tuous 
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tuous  entertainment ;  but  though  he  prefled  me  warmly  I  refufed  him,  keep¬ 
ing  myfelf  difengaged,  like  a  blockhead  as  I  was,  for  you,  who  have  de- 
ferted  me  to  enjoy  the  company  of  others';  but  I  am  not  furprifed  at  it,  as 
you  have  not  a  fufflcient  comprehenfion  of  mind  to  diftinguilh  what  is  right 
and  proper;  but  I  know  whom  I  am  indebted  to  for  this  treatment,  that  I 
owe  it  to  thofe  admirable  philofophers,  Zenothemis  and  the  *  Labyrinth, 
whom,  vanity  apart,  I  coirld  make  an  end  of  with  a  fingle  fyllogifm.  Let 
either  of  them  tell  me  what  philofophy  is, — or  that  firfl  queftion — what  is 
the  difference  between,  to  have,  and  to  hold  ?  not  to  mention  the  puzzling 
arguments,  fuch  as  the  'f  creation,  the  forites,  the  mower,  &c. 

ce  But  enjoy  fuch  friends,  if  you  pleafe ;  I,  who  hold  that  alone  to  be  good 
which  is  juft  and  honeft,  can  bear  the  indignity  with  patience.  You  cannot, 
however,  fay  in  excufe  for  your  conduft,  that  in  the  hurry  and  tumult  of 
theoccafion  I  had  flipped'  your  memory;  for  I  faluted  you  twice  this  day, 
early  in  the  morning  at  your  own  houfe,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple  of 
Caftor,  where  you  went  to  facrifice  ;  and  this  fome  of  the-  company  know 
very  well.  You  will  fay  I  am  angry  about  a  trifle,  but  remember  the  ftory 
of  Oeneus :  you  may  recollect  that  Diana  was  highly  incenfed  at  him  for 
not  a  Iking  her  to  the  facrifice,  when  he  invited  all  the  other  deities.  Ho¬ 
mer  fpeaks  thus  of  it, 

- §  bade  contention  rife. 

In  vengeance  of  negledted  facrifice., 

||  Euripides  alfo. 

In  Caledonia,  Pelops*  happy  foil,. 

Beyond  the  Teas,  for  fertile  fields  renown’d,  &c^ 

4*  And  Sophocles-, 

5 

Latonia,  goddefs  of  the  filver  bow. 

To  Oeneus’  fields  difpatch'd  the  dreadful  boar* 


*  The  Labyrinth,']  Diphilus.  See  note  p.  48'r. 
f  The  creation .]  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  &c.  Gr.  p>  434. 

§  Bade,  fsV.]  See  Iliad,  book  ix.  1.  653.. 

fj  Euripides  alfo,]  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  taken  from  a  tragedy  of  Euripides,  called  Melea* 
ger,  not  now  extant. 

4  And  Sophocles,]  The  lines  here  quoted  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Me¬ 
leager  of  Sophocles,  a  tragedy  which  is  not  come  down  to  us. 

This, 
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Thi?,  though  much  more  I  could  have  added,  may  fuffiee  to  fhew  you  what 
kind  of  man  you  have  affronted,  only  to  pleafe  Diphilus,  whom  you  have 
thought  proper  to  entruft  with  the  care  of  your  fon,  and  in  this  you  are  cer¬ 
tainly  right;  he  has  an  extraordinary  affection  for  the  young  man,  and  the 
young  man  for  him ;  if  it  were  not  for  xnodefty’s  fake  I  could  fay  fome thing 
more  on  this  head,  and  which  Zopyrus,  the  pedagogue,  knows  to  be  true  ; 
but  I  do  notchufe  to  difturb  the  feftival  by  accufations,  efpecially  of  this 
nature;  though  Diphilus  well  deferves  it,  as  he  has  already  taken  away  two 
fcholars  from  me  ;  but,  for  the  fake  of  philofophy,  1  fay  no  more.  I  have  or¬ 
dered  my  fervant,  if  your  people  offer  him  any  victuals,  not  to  take  any, 
that  you  may  not  think  I  fent  him  for  that  purpofe,” 

Whilft  this  letter  was  reading,  I  muft  own  I  fweated  for  lhame  and  vexa¬ 
tion  :  I  wifhed,  as  people  fay,  that  the  earth  would  open  and  fwallow  me 
up,  rather  than  I  fhould  be  forced  to  hear  the  loud  laughs  that  followed 
every  wo-rd,  efpecially  from  all  thofe  who  were  acquainted  with  Etaemocles, 
that  grey-headed  fage,  who  always  bore  the  character  of  a  grave  and  refpedt- 
able  philofopher  ;  they  began  to  fufpedt  that  they  knew  nothing  of  his  real 
character,  and  to  wonder  how  they  could  be  fo  deceived  by  a  long  beard, 
and  a  demure  countenance ;  though  it  did  not  appear  to  me  that  Arifhenetus 
left  him  out  from  any  difrefpedfc,  but  becaufe  he  did  not  expedt  he  would  come 
if  he  had  been  invited,  and  had  therefore  never  fent  to  afk  him. 

No  fooner  had  the  fervant  done  reading  the  letter,  than  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  fixed  their  eyes  on  Diphilus  and  Zeno,  who  both  looked  pale  and  ter¬ 
rified;  confirming,  by  the  change  of  their  countenances,  the  fufpicions 
thrown  out  by  Etsemocles.  Ariftaenetus,  though  he  feemed,  himfelf,  not  a 
little  difturbed  at  it,  bade  us  drink  away,  fmiled,  and  endeavoured  to  turn 
it  oft'  as  well  as  he  could.  He  whifpered  the  fervant  to  take  care  of  him,  and 
a  little  after,  Zeno  got  up,  and  flunk  off  privately ;  the  fchool-mafter  figni- 
fyingto  him,  that,  by  his  father’s  orders,  he  muft  withdraw. 

And  now,  Cleodemus,  who  had  long  been  watching  for  an  opportunity, 
but  could  find  none,  of  falling  foul  upon  the  Stoics,  took  occafion,  from 
the  letter,  to  vent  himfelf,  and  cried  out,  “  Thefe  are  the  works  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Chryfippus,  Cleanthes,  and  the  admirable  Zeno ;  nothing  but  a  few 
empty  words,  an  idle  queftion  or  two,  and  a  few  cufloms  caught,  from  the 
philofophers;  .and,  above  all,  the  great  Etamocles,  with  his  old-woman’s 

epiftles ; 
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epiftles ;  Ariftsenetus,  it  fcems,  is  Oeneus,  and  he  Diana.  O  Hercules, 
what  fine  doings  are  thefe,  and,  no  doubt,  highly  becoming  and  proper 
for  fuch  a  feftival  !” 

By  Jove,  faid  Hermon,  who  fate  next  above  him,  it  is  moft  excellent; 
he  had  heard,  I  fuppofe,  that  Ariftzenetus  had  a  boar  for  fupper,  and  this 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  Caledonian  :  in  good  truth,  you  fhould  fend  him  a 
flice  of  it,  left,  like  Meleager,  he  fhould  die  with  hunger;  though  one 
would  think  he  fhould  be  fafe  from  that,  as  Chryfippus  and  his  Stoics  held  all 
thefe  things  to  be  indifferent.” 

Zenothemis  then,  rifing  up,  roared  out,  c‘  How  dare  you  abufe Chryfippus  > 
becaufe  one  man  is  an  impoftor,  have  you  a  right  to  condemn  all  the  reft; 
or,  becaufe  Etzemocles  does  not  fpeak  like  a  philofopher,  are  you  to  abide 
Zeno  and  Cleanthes,  men  of  fenle  and  character  ?  Did  not  you,  Hermon, 
cut  off  the  golden  locks  from  the  ftatue  of  Caftor,  and  had  not  you  like  to 
have  fuffered  for  it?  did  not  you,  Cleodemus,  debauch  the  wife  of  your 
fcholar  Softratus,  and  did  not  you  undergo  a  certain  fhameful  punifhment 
for  it  ?”  <c  I  am  not  bawd,  however,  to  my  own  wife,  (replied  Cleodemus,)- 
as  fome  folks  are  ;  nor  did  I  take  a  ftranger’s  money  to  keep  for  him,  ahd 
afterwards  fwear  that  I  never  received  it;  nor  do  I  take  fifty  per  cent,  on 
ufury,  nor  wring  my  fcholar's  necks  when  they  don’t  pay  me.”  6C  You  can¬ 
not  deny,  faid  Zenothemis,  but  that  you  fold  a  certain  liquor  to  Crato  to 
poifon  his  father  with.”  He  then  drank  half  a  glafs  of  wine,  and  threw  the 
reft  in  his  face,  part  of  it  falling  on  Ion,  who  happened  unfortunately  to  fit 
near  him.  Hermon  wiped  the  wine  off  his  head,  and  called  on  the  company 

to  bear  witnefs  of  the  affront  he  had  received.  Cleodemus,  who  had  no- 

*  * 

glafs,  turned  about,  and  fpit  upon  Zenothemis,  then  laying  hold  on  his 
beard  with  his  left  hand,  beat  him  with  the  other  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  he  would  inevitably  have  killed  the  old  man,  if  Arifhenctus  had  not 
interpofed,  thrown  himfelf  between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
fray. 

I  could  not  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  tbefe  things,  my  dear  Philo,  without  re- 
fledting,  as  every  one  would  naturally  do,  of  how  little  fervice  it  is  to  be 
wife  and  learned,  unlefs  it  influences  our  lives  and  manners.  When  I  fatv 
fome  of  the  greateft  fcholars  in  the  kingdom  guilty  of  aftions  that  made 

them  fo  ridiculous,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  as  the  vulgar  fay, 

%  m 
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*  Learning  often  draws  afide  from  the  paths  of  right  reafon,  thofe  men 
who  attend  to  nothing  but  books,  and  the  tenets  and  opinions  contained  in 
them  :  for,  amongft  all  thofe  philofophers,  fcarce  one  but  was  in  fome  way 
culpable,  either  by  doing,  or  faying,  what  was  unbecoming.  Neither  could 
this,  as  I  reflefted,  be  imputed  to  the  wine ;  as  when  Etsemocles  wrote  his 
letter,  he  had  neither  eat  nor  drank.  The  whole  affair,  indeed,  fell  out 
differently  from  what  might  have  been  expedted;  the  ignorant  and  illiterate 
neither  got  drunk,  nor  did  or  faid  any  thing  indecent,  only  laughing  at,  and 
condemning  thofe  whom  they  had  before  the  higheft  opinion  of,  and  whom 
they  had  been  taught  to  reverence  and  admire  :  whilft  the  wife  and  learned 
grew  wanton  and  lafcivious,  drank  to  excefs,  and  did  nothing  but  abufe  and 
fight  with  one  another.  Even  the  great  Alcidamas  behaved- indecently  be¬ 
fore  the  women;  infomuch,  that  our  fcafl  feemed  to  refemble  that  of  the 
Gods  which  the  poets  tell  us  of  at  the  nuptials  of  Peleus;  when  Eris,.  not 
being  invited  to  it,  threw  the  apple  amongft  them,  which  produced  the 
long  and  dreadful  Trojan  war.  The  letter  of  Etaemocles  fent  in  to  us,  feemed 
like  another  apple  of  difcord,  and  was  attended  with  as  fatal  confequences. 

Zenothemis  and  Cleodemus  ftill  kept  wrangling,  though  Ariftametus  fat 
between  them  :  “  It  is  enough  at  prefent,  cried  Cleodemus,  that  I  have  con¬ 
victed  you  of  ignorance  ;  to-morrow  I  fhall  revenge  myfelf  in  another  man¬ 
ner  :  in  the  mean  time,  anfwer  me,  Zenothemis,  or  you,  his  moft  noble 
Diphilus,  how  happens  it*  that  whilft  you  hold  -  the  poffeffion  of  riches  to 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  you  are  fo  very  defirous  of  them,  that  you  are  al¬ 
ways  fo  fond  of  being  amongft  the  great,  that  you  put  out  your  money  to 
intereft,  take  ufury  upon  ufury,  and  teach  for  hire  ?  Again,  how  comes  it 
about,  whilft  you  find  fault  with  pleafure,  and-  condemn  the  Epicureans,  at 
the  fame  time  you  will  do  and  fuffer  every  thing  for  the  fake  of  it,  taking 
it  ill  if  any  body  does  not  invite  you  tofupper,  and  when  you  are  there,  eat  fo 
much,  and  give  your  fervant  more  ?” — Saying  this,  he  endeavoured  to  fnatch- 
away  a  dilh  from  Zenothemis’s  boy,  full  of  all  forts  of  meat,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  throwing  it  at  him but  the  boy  held  it  faft  and  prevented  him* 
“  Well  faid,  Cleodemus*  cried  Hermon,  let  them  tell  you  why  they  find 
fault  with  pleafure,  when  they  are  fo  fond  of  it  themfelves.5,  “  No,  re- 
plied-Zenothemis,  do  you  tell  us,  why  you  hold  riches  not  to  be  indifferent 

*  Z.cawbtg.]  “  And  as  he  thus  fpoke  for  himfelf,  Fed  us  faid  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul,  thou 
artbtfide  thylelf,  much  learning  hath  made  thee  mad. i3  A£ts  xxvi.  24. 
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*e  Po  yoy  do  it,  fhid  the  other.”  Thus  they  were  going  on,  when  Ion 
ftepped  fQrth,  and  faid,  u  Permit  me  to  propofe  fomething  more  worthy  of 
this  folemnity,  and  proper  for  the  occafion ;  let  every  one  of  us,  without 
farther  contention,  entertain  the  company  by  haranguing  on  fome  fubjedt, 
in  the  manner  of  Plato.”  This  motion  was  applauded  by  every  body,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  Areftaenetus  and  Eucritus,  who  hoped,  by  this  means,  to  get 

I 

rid  of  the  noife  and  tumult  which  were  fo  difagreeable  :  Areltasnetus,  there¬ 
fore,  retired  to  his  own  place,  imagining  that  every  thing  would  now  be 
quiet. 

And  now  came  on  what  we  call  the  finifhing  courfc,  when  every  one  has  a 
hen,  a  piece  of  boar,  a  hare,  a  fried  fifh,  a  corn-cake,  and  fome  fweet- 
meats,  and  thefe  were  to  be  carried  home  :  every  difli,  however,  was  be¬ 
tween  two,  and  every  body  was  to  take  what  was  put  before  him ;  there  was 
a  mefs  for  Ariftametus  and  Eucritus ;  Zenothemis  and  Hermon  had  like  wife 
one ;  there  was  one  for  Cleodemus  and  Ion  who  fat  next  to  him,  and  an¬ 
other  for  the  bridegroom  and  myfelf ;  Zeno  being  gone  off,  Diphilus  had  a 
whole  one.  Be  fure  you  ohferve  thefe  things,  my  friend,  for  they  are  ne- 
ceffary  to  what  I  fhall  tell  you  by  and  by. 

PHILO. 

I  will  take  care  to  remember  them. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Ion  then  proceeded,  and  began  thus ;  “  Since,  faid  he,  you  infill  on  my 
fpeaking  firft,  be  it  fo  :  before  this  learned  company,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
expedled,  that  I  fhould  fay  fomething  concerning  ideas,  incorporeal  fub- 
ftances,  or  the  immortality  of  the  foul;  to  prevent,  notwithftanding,  any 
difputes  that  may  arife  from  fuch  as  differ  with  me  in  opinion  on  thefe  fub- 
jefts,  I  fhall  fpeak  concerning  nuptials,  as  a  theme  more  fuitable  to  the  pre- 
fent  occafion.  Better,  undoubtedly,  it  were  for  mankind,  according  to  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  that  we  Ihould  never  have  any  nuptials  .at  all,  but  confine 
ourfelves,  like  Plato  and  Socrates,  to  our  own  lex,  as  thofe  only  who  do 
this,  can  arrive  at  perfect  virtue  :  but  if  we  muff  have  women  and  matri¬ 
mony,  let  the  wives  of  philofophers,  as  the  great  Plato  has  decreed,  be  in 

common,  to  avoid  jealoufy.” 

Upon  this,  a  loud  laugh  enfued,  as  what  had  been  faid  Teemed  rather  un- 
feafonable  in  fuch  company,  and  on  fuch  an  occafion.  “  Will  you  never, 
cried  Dionyfidorus,  leave  off  talking  fuch  nonfenfe  to  us  ?  What  jealoufy  do 
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you  mean,  or  of  whom  ?”  “  And  do  you,  wretch,  replied  the  Platonic, 

pretend  to  talk  ?”  Dionyfidorus  was  now  running  into  abufe,  when  Hif- 
tiaeus  the  grammarian,  like  a  good  man,  put  a  flop  to  it,  by  crying  out, 
“  No  more  of  this ;  I  am  going  to  repeat  my  Epithalamium.”  And  accord¬ 
ingly  he  began ;  if  I  remember  right,  it  ran  thus  : 

*  Here  was  brought  up,  Cleanthis  the  divine. 

Nor  Venus,  nor  the  Moon,  is  half  fo  fine  ; 

Hail,  thou  too  beauteous  bridegroom,  far  more  fair 
Than  Neleus,  or  Achilles,  ever  were  : 

For  you,  the  bridal  hymn  we  will  prepare. 

And  ftrive  to  celebrate  the  happy  pair. 

The  repetition  of  thefe  verfes  was  followed,  as  we  may  well  fuppofe,  by 
a  loud  laugh  ;  and  the  time  now  approached  for  taking  away  the  victuals  : 
this  was  very  peaceably  done  by  Eucritus  and  Arifbenetus,  Chzerea,  Ion, 
Gleodemus,  and  myfelf;  but  Diphilus  was  for  carrying  off  Zeno's  fhare, 
which  had  been  placed  before  him,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  fought  with  the 
fervants  about  it;  he  got  hold  it  on  one  fide,  whilft  the  man  pulled  on  the 
other,  and  the  hen  was  dragged  about  from  fide  to  fide,  like  the  body  of 
Patroclus  ;  at  length  he  was  overpowered,  and  forced  to  give  it  up  ;  at 
which  he  was  not  a  little  incenfed  :  all  this  was  matter  of  mirth  and  laughter 
to  the  company. 

Hcrmon  and  Zenothemis,  as  I  before  obferved  to  you,  fat  next  to  each 
other  ;  at  firft  they  took  very  quietly  their  feveral  portions ;  but  a  fat  bird  being 
by  chance  fet  clofe  to  Hermon,  (mark,  I  befeech  you,  this  circumftance,  for 
now  our  affairs  draw  to  a  crifis,)  Zenothemis  quits  his  own,  and  endeavours 
to  feize  that  which  belonged  to  Hermon,  and  which  he  as  ftrenuoufly  held 
from  him;  a  great  clamour  immediately  arofe ;  they  fell  upon  each  other, 
toffed  the  birds  into  one  another's  faces,  and  each  feized  his  antagonift  by 
the  beard,  and  called  out  for  help.  Cleodemus  flew  to  the  affiftance  of  Her¬ 
mon,  Alcidamas  and  Diphilus  took  the  part  of  Zenothemis.  The  philofo- 
phers,  in  fhort,  all  ranged  themfelves  on  one  fide  or  the  other,  except  Ion, 
who  flood  neuter.  The  reft  proceeded  to  blows  ;  when  Zenothemis,  taking 
up  a  large  cup  that  flood  before  Ariftamctus,  threw  it  at  Hermon. 

•  Here  was,  The  original  confifts  offome  bad  verfes,  fuppofed  to  have  been  made  by  a 

vile  poet.  I  have,  therefore,  tranilated  them  accordingly. 
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*  The  pointed  launce  with  erring  fury  flew, 

but  unluckily  hit  the  bride-groom,  and  gave  him  a  deep  wound  on  the  fore¬ 
head.  The  women  cried  out  when  they  faw  the  blood  run,  and  efpecially 
his  mother ;  and  after  her,  anxious  for  her  fpoufe,  the  poor  bride.  Alci- 
damas,  in  the  mean  time,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Zenothemis,- perform¬ 
ed  mod:  noble  feats,  having  already  cleaved  the  fkull  of  Cleodemtis,  and 
broke  Hermon’sjaws  with  his  club,  befides  wounding  feveral  of  the  fervants 
who  oppofed  him.  The  other  part}',  however,  would  not  give  out ;  for 
Cleodemus  enraged,  tore  out  with  his  fingers  one  of  the  eyes  of  Zenothemis, 
and  bit  off  part  of  his  nofe ;  and,  as  Hermon  was  coming  to  his  affiftance, 
Diphilus  threw  him  down  headlong  from  the  feat.  The  grammarian,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  part  them,  loft  feveral  of  his  teeth  by  a  kick  from  Cleodeinus, 
who  miftook  him  for  Diphilus  ,-  down  he  laid  himfelf,  and,  to  ufe  the  words 

of  his  favourite  Homer, 


-j-  Ejecting  blood. 


At  length  there  was  nothing  but  crying  and  roaring  on  every  fide  :  the  wo¬ 
men  got  round  about  Chasrea,  and  wept  over  him  :  the  reft  of  the  company 


endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel.  Alcidamas  did  moremifchief  than 
any  of  them,  routing  all  that  oppofed  him,  and  beating  every  body  he  could 
light  on;  many,  I  believe,  would  have  been  killed  by  him,  if  he  had  not 
luckily  broke  his  club.  For  my  own. part,  I  flood  up  againft  the  wall  and 
avoided  the  fray,  difcovering,  by  the*  example  of  the  poor  grammarian,  how 
dangerous  it  was  to  interfere  in  things  of  this  nature.  It  was,  in  fhort,  the 
feaft  of  the  Lapithaa  and  the  Centaurs ;  the  tables  were  overturned,  the  cups 
were  tofled  about,  and  blood  fpilt  on  every  fide. 

At  length,  to  crown  all,  Alcidamas  threw  down  the  candleftick,  and 
left  us  all  in  total  darknefs  ;  the  affair  then  grew  ftill  more  ferious,  for  we 
could  not  eafily  procure  more  light,  which,  when  it  was  at  laft  brought  in, 
difeovered  fame  very  bad  tranfadlions  that  had  been  carried  on  ;  Alcidamas 
had  been  rude  with  a  poor  fidling  girl,  and  Dionyfidorus  was  caught  in  the 
fadt  of  making  away  with  a  large  cup,  that  fell  out  of  his  bofom ;  he  faid, 
by  way  of  excufe,  that  Ion  had  given  it  him  to  take  care  of ;  but  Ion  inform¬ 
ed  us,  that  the  care  was  all  his  own. 


•  The  pointed,  feV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  b.  iv.  1.  563. 
Ejedling  Hood.]  Gr.  ottfd  f^ewy.— See  Iliad,  O.  I.  11* 
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Thus  finiihed  the  feaft,  which,  after  many  melancholy  events,  ended  at 
laft  in  mirth,  fo  far  as  it  concerned  Ion,  Alcidamas,  and  Dionyfidorus ;  the 
reft  were  carried  off  wounded.  Zenothemis,  in  particular,  fuffered  moft 
feverely,  quitting  the  field  with  one  hand  on  his  eye,  and  the  other  oq  his 
nofe,  crying  out,  that  he  was  a  dead  man  ;  whilft  Hermon,  who  had  loft 
two  of  his  teeth  in  the  fray,  could  not  help  crying  out,  as  he  met  him, 
cc  Remember  Zenothemis,  that  *  pain  is  no  evil.”  The  bridegroom  Dioni- 
cus,  having  drefled  his  wounds,  was  carried  home,  with  his  head  bound  up, 

in  the  chariot  that  was  intended  for  the  bride,  lamenting  the  unhappy  cele* 

■ 

bration  of  his  nuptials.  Diodes  took  care  of  the  reft  as  well  as  he  could  ; 
many  of  them  were  carried  off  in  their  ileep,  and  cafcading  all  the  way.  As 
for  Alcidamas,  he  ftaid  there,  nor  could  the  fervants  get  him  out,  when  he 
had  once  thrown  himfelf  on  the  couch,  and  got  to  fleep. 

Thus  concluded  our  banquet,  my  dear  Philo,  of  which  the  Tragic  Mufe 
may  •f-  thus  fing, 

How  ftrange  and  various  are  the  fates  of  men  ! 

Oft  times  the  Gods,  unhoped  for  bleffings  fend, 

And  oft  times  that  which  moft  we  look’d  for,  mocks 
Our  vain  expectance  — 

For  things  moft  ftrange  and  unexpected  did  there  happen;  for  my  own 
part,  I  learned  from  it,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  any  man  who  is  not  fond 
of  quarrels,  to  eat  and  drink  with  philofophers. 


•  Pain,  £sV.]  A  favourite  abfurd  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  which  has  been  the  fubjed  of  ridicule 
from  the  time  of  Lucian  to  this  day. 

f  Thus  fivg.]  The  verfes  here  fubjoined,  are  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Alcefies-of  Euripides. 
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SYRIAN  GODDESS. 

This  little  T raSl  contains  a  well-written  and  very  entertaining  Account  of  fever al  fu- 
perftitious  Rites  and  Ceremonies praffifed  in  Syria.  As  Lucian  was  himfelf  an 
Assyrian,  what  he  fays  may  be  depended  on.  Many  Particulars  which  he  here 
relates  are  extremely  curious ,  and  may  at  the  fame  Time  be  ufeful  in  elucidating 
f ever al  Points  of  Ancient  Hijlory.  The  Tradition  concerning  the  Deluge,  and 
its  Correfpondence  with  the  Mosaic  Account ,  as  related  in  the  Narrative ,  is  very 
remarkable.  Lucian’*  Qbfervation  on  the  Cujloms  and  Manners  of  the  People , 
are  fenfible  and  judicious. 

% 

THERE  is  a  city  in  Syria,  not  far  from  the  river  Euphrates,  called 

Hierapofis,  or  the  facred  city,  dedicated  to  Juno  the  AfTyrian  :  when 
firft  founded  it  had  probably  fome  other  name,  and  was  only  fo  called  in  lat¬ 
ter  ages,  and  after  the  great  facrifices  which  were  there  performed.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  city  and  the  contents  of  it  I  propofe  to  fpeak  largely,  and  of  their 
cuftoms,  feafts,  and  facrifices.  I  fhall  likewife  mention  what  is  reported 
concerning  its  founders,  and  after  what  manner  the  temple  is  built.  A  lam 
myfelf  an  Affyrian,  I  fhall  relate  partly  what  I  was  an  eye-witnefs  of,  and 
partly  what  happened  in  former  times,  which  I  had  from  the  priefts  who 
refide  there. 

The  ^Egyptians,  according  to  tradition,  were  the  firft  men  who  had  any 
religious  worftiip,  built  temples,  raifed  altars,  or  inftituted  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies;  they  had  the  firft  knowlege  of  facred  things,  and  were  the  firft  pre- 
fervers  of  facred  hiftory.  The  Aflyrians,  fome  time  after,  imbibed  their 
dodtrines,  and  built  temples,  in  which  they  placed  alfo  ftatues,  and  idols, 
of  which  the  ^Egyptians  had  none  in  former  ages :  there  are  at  prefent  tem¬ 
ples  in  Syria,  aimoft  as  ancient  as  the  ^Egyptian,  many  of  which  I  have 
feen  ;  amongft  which  is  that  of  *  Hercules  the  Tyrian,  much  older  than  the 
Grecian  Hercules.  There  is  likewife  another  temple  in  Phoenicia,  amongft 

*  Hercules .]  Hercules,  as  the  learned  Bryant  obferves,  (fee  his  Analylis  of  Ancient  Mytho¬ 
logy,  vol.  ii.  p.  75*)  was  a  title  given  to  the  chief  deity  of  the  Gentiles,  who  has  been  multi¬ 
plied  into  aimoft  as  many  perfonages  as  there  were  countries  where  he  was  worlhipped.  Tully, 
in  his  Natura  Deorum,  mentions,  I  think,  fix  of  this  name;  Quartus,  fays  lie,  Jovis  eft  & 
Aftvke,  Eatonje  fororis,  quern  Tyrii  colunt.  Which  is  the  Hercules  here  alluded  to. 
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the  Sidcnians,  which  they  fay  was  dedicated  to  Aftarte,  whom  I  imagine  to 
be  the  fame  as  the  Moon  :  one  of  the  priefts  told  me  it  was,facred  to  Eu- 
ropa,  the  fitter  of  Cadmus,  and  daughter  of  Agenor,  whom  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  on  her  departure  from  them,  honoured  with  at  emple,  and  of  whom  fa« 
cred  tradition  fays,  that  being  remarkably  beautiful,  Jupiter  fell  in  love 
with,  and  changing  himfclf  into  a  bull,  ran  away  with  her  into  Crete. 
This  ftory  I  heard  from  feveral  Phoenicians;  and  there  is  a  coin  now  extant 
amongft  the  Sidonians,  reprefenting  Europa  fitting  on  Jove  in  the  fhape  of  a 
bull  :  but  with  regard  to  the  temple  being  lacred  to  Europa,  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  amongtt  them.  They  have  likewife  another  temple,  not  Afly- 
rian,  but  ^Egyptian,  from  Heliopolis,  which  I  did  not  fee;  but  according 
to  report,  it  is  large,  and  very  ancient.  At  Bybiis  I  faw  the  grand  temple 
of  Venus,  where  they  celebrate  the  rites  of  Adonis,  to  which  I  was  admitted; 
here,  they  tell  you,  he  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar,  and  in  memory  of  it  they 
perform  certain  ceremonies,  with  weeping  and  mourning  through  the  whole 
region  roundabout;  after  this  come  the  funeral  rites  of  Adonis,  as  juft  dead, 
and  on  the  next  day  he  is  represented  as  reftored  to  life,  and  carried  up  to 
heaven.  They  (have  their  heads  at  this  time,  after  the  manner  of  the  /Egp- 

tians  for  their  god  Apis.  The  *  women,  who  do  not  chufe  to  be  fhaved, 
are  obliged,  in  lieu  of  it,  to  expofe  their  perfons,  and  fubmit  to  the  em¬ 
braces  of  ftrangers  in  the  public  market-place  for  hire,  during  the  fpace  of 
one  whole  day;  the  money  arifingfrom  it  is  confecrated  to  the  fervice  of  the 
goddefs,  and  expended  in  a  facrifice  to  her.  Some  of  the  By  blians  fay  that 
the  /Egyptian  Ofiris  was  buried  there,  and  that  the  weeping  and  lamenta¬ 
tion  is  in  memory  of  him,  and  not  of  Adonis;  this  they  confirm  by  telling 

us,  that  every  year  there  comes  to  them  by  fea,  in  feven  days,  a  head, 

* 

which  is  regulaily  tranfported  from  /Egypt  to  Bybiis,  by  fome  fupernatural 

means.  A  head  of  that  kind  I  faw  myfelf,  which  feemed  made  of  the 
papyrus. 

There  is  likewife  in  this  place  another  miracle  ;  a  river  called  Adonis  riles 
out  of  mount  Libanus  and  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea;  this  every  year,  as  it 
flows  in,  ftains  great  part  of  the  water  with  a  red  colour,  like  blood,  which 

'  *  The  'women,']  The  ladies  chuling  rather  to  facrifice  their  virtue  than  their  fine  hair,  and 

preferring  proftitution  to  a  bald  pate,  has  fomething  fo  ridiculous  in  it,  that  we  cannot  help 

wondering  how  the  facetious  Lucian  could  pafs  over  the  circumftance  without  making  fome  ob« 
fer rations  on  it. 

the 
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the  Byblians  confider  as  an  emblem  of  their  misfortune,  believing  that  at 
this  feafon  Adonis  was  wounded,  and  that  his  blood  tinged  the  fea,  and  gave 
the  name  to  it.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar :  but  a  man  of  Byblis 
gave  me  a  different  account  of  it,  and  afligned  another  caufe ;  the  river 
Adonis,  faid  he,  flows  through  Libanus,  which  contains  much  red  earth, 
which  the  winds  drive  into  the  river,  and  make  it  as  red  as  blood ;  it  is  not 
the  blood  therefore  that  caufes  this  appearance,  but  the  nature  of  the  foil. 
This  the  Byblian  told  me,  which  may  probably  be  true;  though  the  wind’s 
conftantly  blowing  the  fame  way  feems  to  have  fomething  in  it  fuper-na- 

tural. 

From  ByblusI  afcended  in  one  day  to  Libanus,  where  I  heard  there  was 
an  ancient  temple  of  Venus,  built  by  Cinyras  ;  this  I  faw,  and  it  feemed  to 
be  of  great  antiquity.  Thefe  are  all  the  old  temples  of  any  fize  in  Syria ; 
and  amongft  them  is  none  fo  large  as  that  of  Hierapolis,  or  fo  magnificent; 
none  where  there  is  fuch  a  profufion  of  ornaments,  fo  many  offerings  con- 

ftantly  made,  or  where  the  divinity  is  fo  immediately  prefent;  the  flatues 

* 

are  frequently  obferved  to  fweat,  to  move  about,  and  to  deliver  oracles ;  and 
loud  voices  are  often  heard  by  many  when  the  temple  is  fhut  up.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  riches,  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witnefs,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  firft  in 

0 

the  world ;  great  treafures  are  brought  into  it  from  Arabia,  from  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Babylonians,  and  Cappadocians,  from  the  Cilicians  alfo,  and  the 
Aflyrians.  I  faw  a  great  quantity  of  rich  clothes  hid  in  private  parts  of  the 
temple,  with  other  things,  equal  in  value  to  the  gold  and  diver  in  it :  and 
for  public  rites  and  fedivals,  no  place  upon  earth  has,  perhaps,  fo  great  an 
abundance  of  them,  When  I  enquired  into  the  antiquity  of  the  place,  and 
the  worlhip  of  the  deity,  they  told  me  feveral  dories,  fome  of  a  public, 
others  of  a  private  nature,  together  with  many  fabulous  reports,  both  Gre¬ 
cian  and  Barbarian,  which  I  lhall  here  relate,  though  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  them. 

The  common  people  fay  that  the  temple  was  founded  by  *  Deucalion, 

the  Scythian,  in  whofe  time  the  great  f  inundation  happened.  The  dory 

which 

*  Deucalion.]  We  are  are  allured  by  Philo,  (fee  his  treatife  De  Prxraio  &  Psna,)  that  Deu¬ 
calion  was  Noah.  The  Grecians,  fays  he,  call  him  Deucalion,  but  the  Chaldaians  Noe,  in 
whofe  time  there  happened  the  great  eruption  of  waters. 

f  Inundation .]  This  is  the  moft  extraordinary  account  of  the  univerfal  deluge  to  be  met  with 
Von.  II,  S  s  s  ia 
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which  the  Greeks  tell  concerning  this  Deucalion  is*  as  follows  :  “  the  prefent 
race  of  men  is  not  the  fame  as  that  which  formerly  inhabited  the  earth,  who 
all  perilhed ;  the  generation  now  before  us  all  fprung  from  Deucalion,  who 
renewed  mankind.  Thofe  who  lived  before  the  deluge,  were,  as  hiftory  in¬ 
forms  us,  proud  and  haughty,  and  committed  all  %  kinds  of  wickednefa;  they 
neither  adhered  to  their  oaths,  nor  were  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  nor  fpared 
the  fuppliant;  and  for  thefe  things  a  heavy  judgment  came  upon  them. 
The  earth  on  a  fudden  poured  forth  great  waters,  the  rains  defeended,  the 
rivers  fwelled,  the  fea  rofetoa  prodigious  height ;  every  thing  was  covered 
with  water,  and  all  mankind  perilhed.  Deucalion  alone  was  referved  to 
raife  up  another  race,  on  account  of  his  piety  and  goodnefs.  He  was  faved 
ip  this  manner  :  he  Ihut  up  his  wives  and  children  in  a  large  ark,  and  went 
himfelf  into-  it ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  was  entered,  there  came  unto  him  boars, 
horfes,  lions,  ferpents,  and  every  other  creature  that  feedeth  upon  the  earth,, 
all  in  pairs,  and  he  received  them  all  ;  nor  did  they  hurt  each  other,  but 
harmony  and  friendfhip,  by  the  ^  divine  command,  prevailed  amongft  them  : 

A 

and  thus  they  all  failed  together,  in  the  fame  ark,  as  long  as  the  waters 
remained.” 

Such  is  the  ftory  which  the  Greeks,  tell  concerning  Deucalion.  Another 
fa£t  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature  is  related  by  the  people  of  Hierapolis,. 
who  tell  us,  that  they  have  there  a.  large  chafm,  or  opening,  which  received 


in  any  he?. then  writer,  as  it  moft  remarkably  corvefponds  with,  and  confirms,  the  Mofaic  hi- 
ftory.  The  place  of  Lucian’s  nativity  was  (as  the  learned  Bryant  remarks)  a  part  of  the  world: 
where  memorials  of  the  deluge  were  particularly  prefeeved,  and  where  a  reference  to  that  hiftory 
is  continually  to  be  obferved.in  the.  rites  and  worfhip  of  the  country  :  his  knowlege,  therefore,, 
was. obtained  from  the  Afiatic  nations,  among  whom  he  was  bom,  and.  not  from  his  kinfmen  the 
Helladians,  who  were  far  inferior  in  the  knowlege  of  ancient  times.  Bryant  has  collected  a 
variety  of  ancient  records  of  this  event,  to  which  Is  refer  the  curious  reader.  See  Bryant’?. 
A.nalyfis,  voi.  ii.  p.  214,  &,c. 

X  dll  kinds ,  &c.]  Agreeable  to  what  the  feripture  fays:  u  The  earth  was.  corrupt  heforc 
God,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence  :  and  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold  it 
was  corrupt ;  for  all  flefh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth/’  Genefis,  chap.  vi.  ver*. 
1 1,  &c. 

4 

t  divine  command.']  The  ark,  or  cheft,  as  Bryant  obferves,.  in  which  Noah  and  his  family 

were  fecured,  was  of  fuch  a  model  and  con  ft  ruction,  as  plainly  indicated,  that  it  was  never  de- 

figned  to  be  managed  or  dire&ed  by  the  hands  of  men  :  and  it  feems  to  have  been  the  purpofe 

of  Providence  throughout,  to  fignify  to  thofe  who  were  faved,  as  well-  as  to  their  lateft  pofterity, 

that  their  prefervation  was  nor,  in  any  degree,  effected  by  human  means.  See  the  Analvfis, 
vqL  ii.  p.  1397- 

♦ 
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all  the  waters  of  the  deluge;;  that  Deucalion,  at  the  time  when  this  hap¬ 
pened,  built  altaFS  and  a  temple  to  Juno,  dofe  to  this  chafm.  The  hole  1 
faw  is  under  the  temple,  and,  at  prefent,  but  finall  :  whether  it  might  for¬ 
merly  have  been  larger,  1  cannot  fay  ;  that  which  I  was  lhewn  is  now  very 
inconfiderable.  In.  confirmation  of  this,  the  inhabitants,  twice  every  year, 
bring  water  from  the  fea  into  the  temple  :  this  talk  is  performed,  not  by 
the  priefts  only,  but  by  all  the  people  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  who  bring  the  water  from  the  fea,  and  pour  it  into  the  temple, 
from  whence  it  falls  into  the  hole,  which  takes  in  an  amazing  quantity  of 
it ;  this, ‘they  fay,  was  a  law  of  Deucalion’s,  inftituted  by  him  to  comme¬ 
morate  both  the  general  calamity,  and  their  happy  deliverance  from  it. 

This  is  the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  temple  ;  though  others  affirm,  it  was 
built  by  Semiramis  of  Babylon,  who  left  behind  her  many  monuments  of  gran  ¬ 
deur  and  magnificence,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  ereftedit,  not  in  honour  of 
Juno,  but  of  her  own  mother  Dercete,  a  ftatue  of  whom  I  faw  myfelf  in  Phoe¬ 
nicia  ;  it  is  a  woman  down  to  the  waift,  and  terminates  from  thence  in  the 
tail  of  a  fifh :  but  the  figure  of  her,  at  Hierapolis,  is  a  perfedt  woman. 
Their  accounts  of  this  matter  are  rather  obfcure  :  certain,  however,  it  is, 
that  the  people  here  look  upon  fifli  as  a  thing  facred,  and  never  touch  it, 
any  more  than  pigeons,  which,  for  the  fame  reafon,  they  mud  not  eat : 
thefe,  they  fay,  are  forbidden,  on  account  of  Semiramis  and  Dercete,  be- 
caufe  one  bears  the  form  of  a  fifh,  the  other  of  a  dove.  The  temple  may, 
very  probably,  be  the  work  of  Semiramis ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  was  de¬ 
dicated  to  Dercete,  nor  that  the  ^Egyptians,  whoabftain  from  fifli,  do  it  on 
her  account,  but  have  *a  different  reafon  for  it. 

There  is,  likewife,  another  facred  tradition,  which  I  had  from  a  man  of 
underftanding,  who  informed  me,  that  the  goddefs  was  Rhea,  and  the  tem¬ 
ple  built  by  Attis,  a  Lydian  by  birth,  and  the  firft  who  inftituted  religious 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  Rhea  :  from  him  the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  and  Sa- 
mothracians,  had  all  their  knowlege.  From  the  time  when  he  was  caftrated 
by  Rhea,  he  put  on  female  apparel,  and  appeared  as  a  woman,  travelled 
over  the  world,  recounted  his  fufferings,  and  fung  of  Rhea  :  at  length  he 
came  into  Syria,  and  the  people  beyond  Euphrates  refufing  to  admit  him. 


* 

*  Different .]  What  this  different  reafon  is,  Plutarch  informs  us.  See  his  Treatife  on  Ifis 
and  Ofiris. 
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or  his  rites,  he  built  a  temple  there  to  this  goddefs  :  this  is  confirmed  by 
many  circumftances.  The  ftatue  of  her  is  drawn  by  lions,  with  a  drum, 
and  a  tower  on  her  head,  as  the  Lydians  always  reprefent  Rhea.  The 
priefts,  he  moreover  obferved,  do  not  caflrate  themfelves  in  honour  of  Juno, 
but  of  Rhea,  and  in  imitation  of  Attis.  Thefe  reafonings  appeared  plau- 
fible  to  me,  but  by  no  means  fatisfa£tory,  as  I  have  heard  a  much  more 
probable  caufe  afiigned  for  the  caftration. 

The  account  given  by  the  Greeks  is,  to  me,  the  mod  fatisfadtory ;  that 
Juno  is  the  goddefs,  and  the  temple  the  work  of  Bacchus,  the  fon  of  Semele, 
who  came  from  ^Ethiopia  into  Syria  :  there  are  many  things  in  the  temple 
which  confirm  this  opinion  ;  fuch  as  the  apparel  of  feveral  barbarous 
nations,  Indian  jewels,  and  the  horns  of  elephants,  which  Bacchus  brought 
from  ^Ethiopia :  there  are,  likewife,  in  the  porch,  two  large  Phalli,  with 
this  infcription  : 

BACCHUS  DEDICATES  THESE  *  PHALLI  TO  HIS  MOTHER-IN-LAW  JUNO. 

This,  to  me,  is  fufficient  proof ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Gre¬ 
cians  always  offer  up  thefe  Phalli  to  Bacchus,  making  little  wooden  men, 
called  'f  Neurofpaftae,  which  they  carry  about  :  there  is  one  of  the  fame  kind 
in  the  temple,  but  made  of  brafs. 

Such  are  the  traditions  which  I  met  with  concerning  the  firfl  foundation 
of  this  temple,  which  I  fhall  defcrlbe,  giving  an  account  of  its  fituation, 
the  materials,  the  building  of  it,  and  by  whom  :  fome  fay  the  old  ftrudture 
is  long  fince  gone  to  ruin,  and  that  the  temple,  which  we  now  fee,  is  the 
work  of  %  Stratonice,  wife  of  the  king  of  Affyria,  whom  her  fon-in-law  fell 
in  love  with,  and  was  difcovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  his  phyficiam  The 
young  man  had  conceived  a  violent  paffion  for  her,  and  looking  upon  it  as 
a  crime,  concealed  it  from  every  body,  and  fickened  in  filence  ;  he  made 
no  lamentations,  but  loft  his  colour,  and  grew  thinner  and  thinner  every 


*  Phalli .]  The  Phallus,  or  Priapus,  was— but,  for  a  very  good  reafon,  I  will  tell  it  my 
readers  in  Greek — 1  er*>'  *x  tpvfye  crxrifjLaa&QM  xui  rotflo  lavreif,  xct%  n 

*roi;  £*  ro*$  peaovt;  xoti  ri[AcJ»T£<;  cx  rara  Toy  Aiovo <rov+ 

+  Ncuro/pa/la,*]  Gr.  N £ufoo-7rar«,  lie  di£la,  fays  the  fcholiaft,  quia  folum  illud  membrum,  ner- 
vis  moveri  poterat.  This  is  curious. 

J  Stratonice .]  This  ftory  is  here  very  well  told  by  Lucian  :  it  is  an  interefting  one.  There 
are  two  Englifli  tragedies  on  this  fubje£t  :  one  a£fced  at  Lincoln’s-inn-fiekls,  in  1721;  the  other 
printed,  but  never  a&ed,  in  1733.  The  names  of  the  authors  unknown. 
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day.  When  the  phyfician  faw  him,  he  plainly  perceived  that  he  laboured 
under  no  diftemper  but  love,  as  he  guefied  by  his  languid  eye,  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  trembling  voice,  melancholy,  and  many  other  infallible  fymptoms. 

t 

Having  difcovered  thus  much,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  young  man’s 
heart,  and  called  all  the  houfehold  together,  who  pafled  in  review  before 
him,  and  whom  he  beheld  with  the  utmoft  tranquility;  till,  at  length,  his 
mother-in-law  coming  by,  he  changed  colour,  began  to  fweat,  and  was 
feized  with  a  violent  tremor  and  palpitation  of  the  heart :  this,  at  once,  ex¬ 
plained  the  caufe  of  all.  He  immediately  called  in  his  anxious  father  : 
cc  Your  fon’s  diforder  (fays  he)  arifes  from  an  injury  received  :  he  has  no 
pain  or  diftemper,  but  love  and  folly  :  he  fighs  for  that  which  he  can  never 
enjoy;  for  he  is  fallen  in  love  with  my  wife,  whom  I  fhall  not  part  from.” 
This  the  phyfician  faid,  on  purpofe  to  try  him.  cc  Let  me  intreat  you, 
(cried  the  father,)  by  your  phyfical  knowlege  and  wifdom,  do  not  fuffer  my 
child  to  perifh :  it  is  not  a  wilful  crime ;  his  diftemper  is  involuntary  :  do 
not  let  your  jealoufy  make  a  whole  nation  wretched  ;  nor,  when  it  is  in 
your  power  to  cure  him,  fuffer  his  death  to  bring  ignominy  and  difgrace  on 
your  profeffion.”  “  It  is  infamous  (replied  the  phyfician)  to  make  fuch  a 
requeft,  and  to  force  me  to  it  would  be  the  higheft  injury  :  how  would  you, 
who  defire  this  of  me,  adt  yourfelf,  if  he  was  in  love  with  your  own  wife  ?” 
<c  I  would  not  (faid  he)  refufe  her  to  him,  to  preferve  his  life  :  the  lofs  of 
a  wife  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  fon.”  When  the  phy¬ 
fician  heard  this,  (C  Aik  me  no  more,  (cried  he;)  what  I  told  you  before 
was  all  a  fidtion  ;  it  is  your  wife  whom  he  doats  on.” — The  father,  at 
length,  convinced  of  this,  yielded  up  to  his  foil  both  his  wife  and  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  retired  himfelf  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  where  he  built 
a  city,  called  it  after  his  name,  and  died  there.  Thus  did  this  fage  phy- 
fician  difcover  the  difeafe  of  love,  and  cure  it  alfo. 

It  is  reported  of  this  Stratonice,  that,  in  her  firft  hufband’s  time,  Juno 

appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  commanding  her  to  build  a  temple  at  Hiera- 

* 

polis,  threatening  her  with  many  dreadful  misfortunes  if  fhe  fhould  difobey 
the  divine  mandate  :  at  firft  fhe  took  no  notice  of  the  admonition  ;  but  be¬ 
ing  not  long  after  feized  with  a  violent  diftemper,  fhe  told  her  hufband  the 
dream,  and  appeafed  the  wrath  of  the  goddefs,  by  promifing  to  build  the 
temple  :  as  foon  as  fhe  recovered,  fhe  was  accordingly  fent  by  him  to  Hie- 
rapolis,  and  with  her  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  a  numerous  army,  who 


were 
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were  to  be  employed  both  for  the  defence  of  the  queen,  and  in  the  coo- 
ftruftion  of  the  edifice.  The  king  had,  at  this  time,  amongft  his  particu¬ 
lar  favourites,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  whofe  name  was  Combabus, 
whom  he  called  in  on  this  occafion,  and  thus  addreflbd  :  “  Combabus, 
(faid  he,)  I  have  always  looked  upon  you  ?.s  one  of  the  beft  of  men,  and 
ranked  you  amongft  my  deareft  friends,  both  on  account  of  your  prudence 
and  diicretion,  and  the  particular  kindnefs  and  regard  which  you  have  lhewn 
for  me :  I  now  Hand  in  need  of  a  man  whom  I  can  fafely  confide  in ;  and 
therefore  appoint  you  to  accompany  my  wife,  to  perform  the  great  and  f&- 
cred  work,  and  to  take  the  command  of  my  army.  When  you  return,  I 
fhall  reward  you  with  the  honours  which  you  deferve."  When  Combabus 
heard  this  from  the  king,  he  moft  earneftly  entreated  him  that  he  might  be 
excufed  from  taking  upon  him  a  tafk  to  which  he  was  fo  unequal :  he  was,  in¬ 
deed,  not  without  fears,  that  fome  jealoufy  might  afterwards  arife  with  regard 
to  Stratonice,  whom  he,  and  he  alone,  was  to  accompany.  Not  being  able, 
however,  to  difiuade  the  king  from  his  refolution,  he  again  petitioned  that 
he  might  be  allowed  feven  days  refpite;  after  which  he  would  depart,  and 
ad:  as  he  was  commanded.  This  being  granted,  he  went  home,  and  throw¬ 
ing  himfelf  on  the  ground,  thus  lamented  his  unhappy  fate  :  “  Wretch 
that  I  am,  (cried  he  ;)  why  muft  this  truft  be  repofed  in  me  ?  what  muft  be 
the  end  of  fuch  a  journey,  young  as  I  am,  to  accompany  fo  beautiful  a  wo¬ 
man  !  it  muft  be  fatal,  unlefs  I  remove  what  would  be  the  inevitable  caufe 
of  my  ruin  ;  I  muft  do  one  great  and  noble  deed,  which  will  at  once  free 
me  from  every  danger.”  So  faying,  he  immediately  cut  off  the  inftruments 
of  virility,  and  inclofing  them  in  a  box,  with  honey,  myrrh,  and  other 
aromatics,  fealed  them  up  with  the  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  finger.  As 
foon  as  his  wounds  were  healed,  and  he  thought  himfelf  able  to  perform  the 
journey,  he  came  to  the  king,  and,  in  the  prefence  of  many  perfons,  hold¬ 
ing  the  box  in  his  hand,  thus  addrefied  him  :  tc  This  great  and  invaluable 
treafure,  hitherto  depofited  in  my  own  houfe,  as  I  am  now  going  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey,  I  here  deliver,  fir,  to  your  care ;  preferve  it, 
O  king,  for  it  is  to  me  more  precious  than  gold,  and  dearer  than  my 
own  life :  when  I  return,  I  fhall  hope  to  receive  it  fafe  from  your 
hands.”  The  king  immediately  took,  and  fealing  it  with  another  ring, 
gave  it  to  his  officers,  with  orders  to  take  efpecial  care  of  it.  Comba- 
fcus  then  fat  out  on  his  journey  with  great  fecurity  :  as  foon  as  they 
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arrived  at  Hierapolis  they  began  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  which  they 
were  employed  during  the  fpace  of  three  years  :  in  the  mean  time,  that 
came  to  pafs  which  Combabus  had  fo  much  dreaded ;  Stratonice  fell  in  love 
with  him,  conceiving  a  violent  pafiion,  which  rofe  almoft  to  madnefs.  The 
inhabitants  of  Hierapolis  attribute  it  to  Juno,  who  infpired  her  with  it,  in 
revenge  for  her  having  fo  long  deferred  the  building  of  the  temple.  For 
fome  time  fhe  modeftly  concealed  her  inclination,  but  the  diforder  incrcafed 
fo  as  to  deprive  her  of  all  reft  and  peace  ;  fhe  fighed  and  wept  for  whole  clays 
together,  till  at  length,  unable  any  longer  to  hide,  fhe  refolved  to  take  the 
firft  opportunity  of  difeovering  it  to  him  ;  fhe  could  not  difclofe  it  to  another, 
and  yetfhame  prevented  her  acknowleging  it  to  Combabus.  It  then  occur- 
ed  to  her  that  the  freedom  of  a  public  banquet,  where  wine  infpires  bold- 
nefs,  and  every  thing  is  attributed  to  the  feftival,  might  plead  her  excufe. 
She  provided  one  therefore,  and  after  fupper  came  into  the  chamber  where 

0 

he  laid,  fell  on  her  knees,  and  openly  avowed  her  pafiion  for  him  :  but  he 
treated  her  with  coldnefs  and  difdain,  and  even  told  her  fuch  indecent  warmth 
muft  have  proceeded  from  intemperance.  She  then  grew  indignant,  and 
threatened  to  punifh  him  feverely  for  his  indifference  ;  this  fo  alarmed  and 
terrified  him,  that  he  at  once  told  her  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
what  had  happened  to  him.  When  fhe  had  heard  this  melancholy  tale, 
which  fhe  fo  little  expedted,  her  rage  fubfided  :  but  love  Hill  remained,  and 
file  continued  to  admire,  and  keep  company  with  him.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  paffion  of  this  kind  flill  fubfifts  at  Hierapolis;  the  women  are  fond  of 
the  priefts,  and  the  priefts  *  mad  after  the  women  ;  nobody  entertains  any 
jealoufy  on  the  account,  and  it  is  looked  upon  amongft  them  as  a  kind  of 
religious  phrenzy. 

The  king,  however,  was  foon  acquainted  with  the  familiarity  between  his 
wife  and  Combabus,  and  therefore,  though  the  work  was  ftill  unfinifhed, 
fent  for  him  home.  A  report  prevailed,  but  a  very  improbable  one,,  that 
Stratonice,  on  being  repulfed,  had  written  to  her  hufband,  accufing  Com- 
babus  of  an  attempt  to  debauch  her.  The  Affyrians  attributing  to  her  the 
fame  condudt  which,  according  to  the  Grecians,  Phaedra  and  Sthenobsa 
were  guilty  of :  though  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  believe  that  Sthenobrea, 
or  Phaedra,  if  fhe  really  loved  Hippolytus,  ever  behaved  in  that  manner : 
be  that  however  as  it  may,  when  the  meffenger  came  to  Hierapolis,  for 


*•  Mad)  One  would- think  Lucian  was  here  deferibing  a  modern  univerfity, 
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Combabus,  he  departed  with  confidence  and  fecurity,  as  well  knowing  he 
had  at  home  a  fufficient  teftimony  in  his  favour.  No  fooner  was  he  return¬ 
ed,  than  the  king  immediately  committed  him  to  prifon  :  and  a  little  after 
brought  him  to  a  public  trial,  before  many  of  thofe  friends  who  were  pre- 
fent  before  when  he  was  fent  abroad.  He  accufed  him  openly  of  adultery, 
with  great  warmth  ;  reproaching  him  for  breach  of  faith  and  friendfliip,  in 
thus  defiling  his  bed,  and  the  mod  flagrant  impiety  towards  the  goddefs, 
in  committing  fuch  a  crime  whilft  employed  fo  immediately  in  her  fervice. 
Many  witnefles  appeared  againft  him,  fome  affirming  that  they  had  feen 
him  in  the  guilty  embrace :  he  was  therefore  unanimoufly  condemned  to 
fuffer  that  death  which  he  had  fo  highly  deferved.  Combabus  had  hitherto 
flood  filent,  without  making  any  defence;  but  as  they  were  leading  him  to 
punifhment,  he  flopped  fhort,  and  cried  out  that  he  had  been  condemned, 
not  for  violating  the  marriage-bed,  or  wronging  his  maffer,  but  becaufe  the 
king  wanted  to  keep,  for  his  own  ufe,  thofe  treafures  which,  when  he  went 
abroad,  he  had  delivered  to  his  care  ;  on  this  the  king  immediately  ordered 
his  officer  to  bring  the  caflcet  which  he  had  given  him,  which  being  pro¬ 
duced,  Combabus,  breaking  the  feal,  drew  out  the  contents,  and  addreffing 
himfelf  to  the  king, — “  Thefe,  faid  he,  are  the  things  which,  when  you 
fent  me  on  a  journey  I  was  fo  unwilling  to  undertake,  I  left  with  you;  ne- 
ceffity  forced  me  to  a  deed,  which  however  ufeful  to  you,  to  me  was  dread¬ 
ful  :  thus  have  I  been  falfely  accufed  of  a  crime,  which  you  fee  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  commit/*  The  king,  aftonifhed  at  thefe  words,  fell  on  his 
neck  and  wept,  then  taking  him  in  his  arms,  “  Combabus,  he  cried,  why 
wouldft  thou  thus  punilh  thyfelf,  or  how  couldft  thou  be  guilty  of  a  deed 
almoft  incredible  ?  Would  to  heaven  thou  hadft  never  done,  nor  I  been  wit- 
nefs  to  it !  I  wanted  not  fuch  a  teftimony  ;  but  fince  Fate  hath  thus  decreed, 
I  will  make  thee  all  the  amends  in  my  power;  thy  accufers  thou  fhalt  be 
revenged  on  by  their  immediate  death ;  I  will  give  thee,  moreover,  gold, 
filver,  horfes,  and  rich  attire.  Thou  lhalt  come  into  my  prefence,  without 
form  or  ceremony,  and  even  into  my  private  chamber  when  the  queen  is 
within/*  The  king  fpake,  and  it  was  done  as  he  commanded  :  the  accufers 
were  executed :  magnificent  prefentg  were  heaped  on  the  falfely  accufed : 
the  friendlhip  and  intimacy  between  them  encreafed  every  day,  and  there 
was  not  in  ail  Affyria  one  fo  famed  for  wifdom  or  happinefs  as  Combabus* 
He,  fome  time  after  this,  defired  leave  of  the  king  to  complete  the  temple, 

for 
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for  he  had  left  it  unfihiflied  ;  which  being  granted,  he  went  over,  made  an 
end'of  it,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  there.  The  king,  in  confide- 
ration  of  his  extraordinary  merit  and  virtue,  caufed  a  brazen  ftatue  of  him 
to  be  erected,  done  by  Hermocles  the  Rhodian,  which  remains  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  to  this  day.  It  is  in  form  like  a  woman,  but  in  a  man’s  apparel,  which 
was  afterwards,  for  certain  reafons,  changed  to  a  woman’s.  Some  of  Com- 

»  4  • 

b&bus’s  friends,  we  are  told,  out  of  ftark  love  and  kindnefs,  put  them  (elves 
into  the  faftie  condition  with  him,  and  led  the  fame  life;  hence  arofe  the 

4  • 

order  of  galli,  or  priefts,  who  officiate  in  women’s  drefies.  Some  people 
Will  bring  the  gods  into  this  affair,  and  inform  us,  that  Juno  fell  in  love 
With  Combabus,  and,  to  comfort  him  under  his  misfortune,  infpired  others 

With  the  ftrange  rfcfoluriori  df  doing  the  fame  as  he  did,  that  he  might  not  be 

♦ 

the  only  man  who  ever  laboured  under  fuch  a  misfortune  :  be  this  as  it  may, 

fuch  is  the  fa£t.  I  flidll  mention,  by  and  by,  how  the  priefts  are  buried,  and 

% 

why  they  do  not  come  into  the  temple  ;  but  I  muft  firfl  fpeak  of  the  fize  and 
iituatioh  of  this  noble  edifice. 

Thelremple  is  built  on  a  hill,  {lands  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and  is 
filfTounded  by  two  walls*  one  of  which  is  extremely  ancient,  the  other  of  a 
very  modern  date ;  the  veftibule.  Which  is  about  an  hundred  paces  in  ex¬ 
tent,  frorits  the  north  5  here  ftand  the  Phalli,  erefted  by  Bacchus,  an 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  on  one  of  thefe  a  man  gets  up  twice  every 
year,  and  remains  at  the  top  of  it  for  feven  days;  the  common  people  ima¬ 
gine  that  at  tlVefe  times  lie  converfes  with  the  gods,  who,  being  nearer,  can 
better  hear  his  prayfers  'and  interceflions*  in  behalf  of  the  Aflyrians;  accord¬ 
ing  to  others,  it  is  in  memory  of  Deucalion,  and  the  time  of  the  deluge, 
whfen  men  climbed  up  into  mountains  and  high  trees,  to  efcape  the  flood. 
For  my. own  part,  I  think  this  account  improbable,  and  that  it  is  rather  in 
honoUr  of  Bacchus ;  -for,  whenever  the  Phalli  afre  creeled  to  him,  the  people 
always ;place  tvdocRri  men  upon  thettii  though  for  what  reafon  I  cannot  fay; 
it  is*  however,  I  believe,  in  imitation  of  thefe  that  the  man  is  fent  up;  and 
iri  this  ihamier  ;  a  Chain  is  tied  robrtd  him,  and  the  Phallus,  and,  as  he  gets 
up*  he  throws  the  chain  behind  him;  as  you  may  have  feen  men  in  Arabia* 
JBgypt,  and  other  places,  climb  up  the  palm-trees;  when  he  is  at  the  top, 
he  throws  down  anbther  long  rope  Which  he  carries  with  him,  and  draws  up 

*  Hundred t  &V.]  Credat  Judreus.  There  muft  certainly  here  have  been  fome  corruption  in 
the  original  text  j  the  commentators  have  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  correct  it. 
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wood,  cloaths,  veflels,  and  any  thing  he  wants  to  fit  upon,  and  there  he 
remains  during  the  appointed  time.  The  people  bring  brafs,  gold,  and 
filver,  and  laying  them  down  in  his  fight,  every  man  tells  his  name  and  de¬ 
parts  ;  whilft  he  puts  up  his  prayers  for  every  one  of  them,  and  whilft  he  is 
thus  performing  his  office,  a  great  fhrill  noife  is  made  by  a  brazen  inftru- 
ment,  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  The  man  never  fleeps;  if  he  attempts  it, 
a  fcorpion  rifes  up  and  flings  him  :  thus  at  leaft  the  priefts  inform  us  ;  but 
whether  it  be  fo  or  not  I  cannot  determine;  the  fear  of  falling,  I  fhould 
think,  would  be  fufficient  to  keep  him  awake.  Thus  much  for  the  climbers 
up  on  the  Phalli.  The  temple  looks  towards  the  eaft,  and  refembles  thofe 
which  they  ufually  build  in  Ionia ;  it  rifes  above  the  ground  about  twelve 
feet,  with  narrow  {tone  fteps  up  to  it  :  the  portico  is  a  moll  noble  fight, 
and  adorned  with  golden  gates,  the  infide  is  likewife  very  rich,  and  the  del¬ 
ing  fretted  with  gold.  Here  you  are  refrefhed  with  a  molt  delightful  odour, 
like  the  fweets  of  Arabia,  which  you  fmell  at  a  great  difiance  ;  it  perfumes 
your  cloaths,  and  does  not  evaporate  when  you  leave  the  place,  but  remains 
about  you  as  long  as  you  live.  Farther  on,  is  the  inner  temple,  or  ehoir,  to- 
which  there  is  a  fmall  afeent ;  it  has  no  gates,  but  is  open  in  the  front.  Every 
body  may  go  into  the  outer  temple,  but  to  the  inner  none  are  admitted  but 
the  priefts  ;  and  even  amongft  them,  only  thofe  who  are  fuppofed  from  their 
piety  and  virtue  mod  to  refemble  the  deities,  and  to  whom  the  care  of  all 
religious  matters  are  entrufted.  Here  is  the  ftatue  of  Juno,  and  of  Jupiter 
alfo,  though  in  this  place  he  is  called  by  another  name  :  they  are  both  of 
geld,  and  reprefented  as  fitting,  one  drawn  by  lions,  the  other  by  oxem 
The  ftatue  of  Jupiter  is  in  all  refpedls  like  thofe  which  we  generally  meet 
with  of  him  :  but  that  of  Juno  refembles  in  fome  particulars  thofe  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  Venus,  the  Moon,  Rhea,  Diana,  Nemefis,  and  the  Parcse ;  in  one 
hand  fhe  holds  a  feeptre,  in  the  other  a  diflaff;  fhe  has  rays  on  her  head, 
and  a  turret;  fhe  has  likewife  a  ceftus,  like  the  celeftial  Venus;  fhe  is 
richly  adorned  with  gold,  jewels,  and  precious  Hones,  fome  white,  others 

of  a  watery  colour,  others  fhining,  and  bright  like  fire;  fhe  has  alfo 

* 

onyxes,  hyacinths,  and  fmaragdus  brought  from  ./Egypt,  India,  ./Ethiopia, 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Babylon.  The  mofl  extraordinary  among  them  is  a 
jewel  on  her  head,  which  they  call  the  lamp,  from  its  luftre ;  by  night  it 
fhines  with  fuch  a  fplendour  as  to  light  the  whole  temple  ;  though  in  the  day 
time  it  is  lefs  bright,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  pale  fire.  There  is  like¬ 
wife 
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wife  another  thing  in  this  ftatue  moft  wonderful,  which  is,  that,  which  ever 
way  you  (land,  it  always  looks  towards  you. 

Between  thefe,  there  ftands  another  ftatue  of  gold,  to  which  they  have 
given  no  name,  but  call  it  fimply  the  ftatue ;  not  informing  us  whence  it 
came,  or  whom  it  reprefents  :  fome  fay,  it  is  Bacchus,  fome  Deucalion,  and 
others  Semiramis,  on  account  of  the  golden  pigeon  on  its  head ;  this  is 
fent  every  year,  as  I  before  obferved,  to  bring  up  the  water  from  the  fea. 

As  you  enter  the  inner  temple,  on  the  left  hand,  is  a  throne  for  the  fun, 
but  no  ftatue  of  him  2  they  have,  indeed,  -no  images  or  reprefentations, 
either  of  the  fun  or  moon,  and  the  reafon  which  they  give  is,  that  the  forms 

of  other  deities  are  not  generally  known,  whereas  the  fun  and  moon  are  feen 

♦ 

by  all ;  where  is  the  neceflity  therefore  of  reprefenting  what  is  fo  univerfally 
confpicuous,  and  appear  conftantly  in  the  heavens  ? 

Near  this  throne  is  a  ftatue  of  Apollo,  but  with  a  beard,  and  not  as  be  is 
generally  reprefented,  a  youth  juft  riling  into  manhood  ;  they  find  fault  with 
the  Grecians  for  making  him  a  boy;  it  is  a  mark  of  folly,  they  fay,  to  attri¬ 
bute  any  imperfedtion,  and  as  fuch  they  con  fid  er  youth,  to  the  gods  :  their 
Apollo  is  likewife  diftinguifhed  from  others,  by  being  cloathed  ;  concerning 
his  works  here  I  have  much  to  relate,  but  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  thofe  fadts 
that  are  moft  extraordinary ;  to  begin  therefore  with  the  oracles,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  ASgypt,  Greece,  Alia,  and  Libya ;  but  in  other  places 
the  anfwer*  are  given  by  priefts  and  prophets,  whilft,  in  this,  the  god  him- 
felf  alone  delivers  them.  When  he  is  inclined  to  fend  forth  any  oracles,  the 
feat  is  obferved  to  move  :  he  is  then  lifted  up  by  the  priefts ;  if  they  do  not 
perform  this  office,  the  ftatue  fweats,  and  moves  itfelf  into  the  middle  of 
the  temple ;  but,  when  they  lift  up  the  deity,  he  drives  them  all  before  him  in 

a  ring :  then  the 


high-priefis  alks  him  queftions  of  every  kind  :  if  he  does 


not  think  proper  to  anfwer  them,  he  goes  back,  if  he  does,  he  drives  the 
priefts  before  him,  as  a  coachman  does  his  horfes,  with  a  rein.  Thus  it 
is  that  they  receive  the  oracle,  and  nothing  either  of  a  public  or  private 
nature  is  tranfadted,  without  firft  confulting  him  ;  he  foretells  what  will 
happen  in  the  year,  and  how  the  feafons  will  turn  out,  and  likewife  fet¬ 
tles  the  time  when  the  ftatue,  which  I  mentioned  above,  is  to  take  its  pro- 
grefe# 

I  muft  not  pafs  over  a  miraculous  thing,  which  happened  whilft  I  was 

T  1 1  2  prefent ; 
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*  prefent :  the  priefts  took  the  ftatue  up  on  their,  fhoulders,  which  imme¬ 
diately  left  them  on  the  floor,  and  foared  aloft  into  the  air  by  itfelf. 

Behind  Apollo  is  the  ftatue  of  Atlas,  and,  behind  that,  one  of  Mercury,. 

4 

and  another  of  Ilithyia. 

Thus  is  the  infide  of  the  temple  furnifhed  :  without,  there  is  a  large  altar 
of  brafs,  and,  near  it,  above  fix  hundred  ftatues  of  kings  and  priefts;  on  the 
left,  is  that  ot  Semiramis,  pointing  with  her  right  hand  towards  the  temple; 
the  reafon  which  they  affign  for  this  attitude  is,  that  this  queen  formerly 

0 

commanded  the  Aflyrians  not  to  pay  divine  honours  to  Juno,  or  any  other 
deities  but  herfelf  alone;  but  being  afterwards  vifited  by  ficknefs  and  other 
calamities,  fhe  recovered  her  fenfes,  acknowleged  that  fhe  was- a  mere  mor¬ 
tal,  and  enjoined  her  fubjedts  to  worfhip  Juno,  as  they  had  done  before;  on 
this  account  {he  is  represented  as  pointing  to  Juno,  and  fignifying  that  atone¬ 
ment  fliould  be  made  to  her. 

I  faw,  likewife,  there,  the  ftatues  of  Helen,  Hecuba,  Andromache,  Paris, 
Hedtor,  and  Achilles ;  of  N.ireus,  of  Progne,  and  Philomela,  before  their 
metaniorphofis  •,  and  of  Tereus,  when  changed  into  a.  bird  :  alfo,  another  of 
Semiramis,  together  with  that  which  I  mentioned  of  Comhabus  ;  a  beautifuf 
one  of  Stratonice,  and  another  of  Alpxapder,  extremely  like.;  next  to  hinv 
is  Sardanapalus,  but  in  a  different  habit  and  attitude. 

In  a  court  of  the  temple  are  kept  a. great  number  of  large  oxen,  horfes, 

eagles,  bears,  and  lipns,  which  feed  together,  and  are  never  known  to  fall 

•upon  or  hurt  any  one  ;  being  fe.t  apart  for  -f-  facred .  ufes,  they  are  always- 

tame.  A  great  quantity  of  priefts  wait  there;  fome.  of  whom  flay  the  vidlims, 

others  pour  out  the  libations ;  fome  are. called,  fire-bearers,,  others  attendant*. 

on  the  altar.  When  I  was  there,  above  thr.e?,  .hundred  of  them,  affifted  at 

the  facrifice.  Their  garments  are  white,  and  they  have  all  hats,  on.  their 

heads,  except  the  high-prieft,  who  is  cloathed,  in  purple,  and  wears  a  tiara.r 

a  new  one  is  chofen  every  year.  There  is,  likewife,  an  hnrpeofe,  quantity, 

of  Subordinate  officers  in  the  temple,  together  with  pipers,  Adlers,  the  galli, 

or  eunuch  priefts,  and  women  that  appear  frantic  and  ipfpirecf.  There  is  a. 

facrifice  twice  every  day,  at  which  they  all  attend  :  at  that  of  Jupiter,  them. 

* 

-*  prefent It  is  rather  unaccountable  that  Lucian,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  enemy  to  fuper- 
ftition  of  every  kind,  fliould  tell  us,  he  faw  this  incredible  miracle,  and  make  no  obfervations  on* 

the  abfurdity  of  it. 

f  Sacred  ufes*]  Another  kind  of  popifli  legend,  which  Lucian  has  forgot  to  ridicule  as  it 
deferved* 
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is  no  mufic,  vocal  or  inftrumental ;  but  at  Juno’s  they  ling,  and  play  on 
flutes  and,  cymbals,  during  the  whole  ceremony.  With  regard  to  this  dif¬ 
ference,*  they  could  aflign  no  reafon  to  be  depended  on. 

There  is  a  lake,  not  far  from. the  temple,  in  which  are  kept  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  facred  fifh,  of  various  kinds  ;  fome  of  them  grow  to  a  prodigious  fi~e; 
thefe  have  names  given  them,  and’  will  come  when  they  are  called.  I  faw 
one  with  a  gold  fret-work  of  flowers  hung  round  his  fins.  This  lake  is  ex¬ 
tremely  deep  ;  I  did  not  fathom  ir,  but,  they  fay,  it  is  four  or  five  thoufand 
feet.  In. the  midft  of  it  is  an  altar  of  ftone,  which  you  would  think,  at  firft 
fight,  was  floating  on  the  water,  but,  I  believe,  is  fupported  by  great  pil¬ 
lars  underneath  :  it  is  always  adorned  with  garlands,  and  perfumed.  Num- 
bers  of  people,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  fwim  to,  and  put  up  their 
prayers,  at  it,  every  day.  There  are,  befides,  very  frequently  large  affemblies 
here,  which  they  call  the  defcent  to  the  lake,  when  Juno  firft  appears  to  the 
fifh,  to  prevent , Jupiter  from  feeing  them,  which  if  he  did,  they  fay,  all 
would  perifh  immediately  :  Jupiter,  however,  comes,  as  intending  to  look 
upop  them,  but  is  driven  back  by  her  with  many  prayers  and  fupplications. 

But. the  greateft  ceremony  is  that  which  they  obferve  by  the  iea-fide,  con¬ 
cerning  which  I  can  affirm  nothing  of  my  own  knowlege,  never  having  been 
prefent  at  it.  What  they  do  in  their  return  from  it,  I  was  myfelf  an  eye- 
witnpft  of,  and  fliall  relate  :  every  one  brings  a  veflel  full  of  water,  which 
isfealed  up  with  wax ;  they  are  not  fuffered  themfelves  to  take  off  the  feal ; 
but  one  of  the  galli,  who  lives  near  the  lake,  takes  it  off,  and  opens  the 
veflel,  for  which  he  has  a  certain  ftipend  :  thefe  priefts  get  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  it.  From  thence  they  bring  the  water  into  the  temple,  and  pour 
it  out ;  the  facrifice  is  performed,  and  they  return. 

But  their  greateft  feftival  is  celebrated  early  in  the  fpring  :  it  is  called  the 
Torch,  or  the  Funeral  Pile.  They  cut  down  a  number  of  large  trees,  which 
they  plant  in  an  outer  court  of  the  temple;  then  get  together  a  quantity  of 
goats,  Iheep,  and  other  cattle,  which  they  hang  alive  upon  the  branches  ; 
to  thefe  they  add  birds  alfo,  with  garments,  and  works  of  gold  and  filver  of 
various,  kinds  :  when  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  a  fire  is  kindled  under 
the  trees,  and  the  whole  burned  to  allies.  This  is  done  in  the  prefence  of 
their  gods,  whom  they  bring  along  with  them,  to  be  witneffes  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  attended  by  all  Syria,  and  the  regions  round  about,  who  take  the 
ftatues  of  their  deities,  and  tranfport  them  thither.  On  certain  ftated  days, 

the 
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the  multitude  croud  to  the  temple.  The  galli,  and  other  priefts,  after  per¬ 
forming  the  ceremonies,  cut  and  flalh  their  arms,  and  flog  each  other  on  the 
back  :  there  are  others  alfo,  who  play  on  flutes  and  drums,  and  fing  divine 
hymns.  All  this  is  done  on  the  outfide  of  the  temple  ;  nor  are  any  of  the 
perfons  concerned  fuffered  to  go  into  it. 

At  this  time  it  is  that  the  caftration  is  performed  by  thofe  who  are  made 
galli ;  when  they  {trip  themfelves  naked,  and  taking  a  fharp  inftrument  in 
their  hands,  prepared  for  the  occafion  :  after  running  feme  time  about  the 
city,  they  cut  off  with  it  the  peccant  parts,  and  into  whatever  houfe  they 
chance  to  throw  them,  the  perfons  inhabiting  it  are  obliged  to  furnilh  them 
with  a  complete  fuit  of  woman’s  apparel.  The  galli  are  not  buried  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  people,  but  are  carried  by  their  brethren  into  the 
fuburbs  of  the  city,  on  a  bier  which  is  depofited  there,  and  then  entirely 
covered  with  ftones  :  this  done,  their  friends  return  home,  and,  after  feven 
days,  are  permitted  to  enter  the  temple ;  if  they  attempt  to  go  in  fooner, 
they  are  confidered  as  impious.  Whoever  has  feen  a  dead  body,  muft  not 
vifit  the  temple  till  the  next  day;  and  after  purification,  the  relations  of  the 


deceafed  are  not  fuffered  to  enter  for  thirty  days,  and  then  muft  have  their 
heads  Ihaved. 


They  facrifice  here  bulls,  cows,  goats,  and  fhcep,  but  never  any  hogs, 
which  are  held  in  abomination,  and  never  eaten  :  fome  look  upon  them  as 
facred.  Amongft  birds,  the  pigeon  alone  is  confidered  as  holy  ;  nor  is  it 
lawful  to  touch  them ;  thofe  who  do  it,  even  by  chance,  are  looked  upon 
as  contaminated  for  that  day  :  pigeons,  therefore,  dwell  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  come  into  their  chambers,  or  feed  on  the  ground,  at  pleafure. 

When  a  ftranger  comes  to  Hierapolis,  he  always  Ihaves  his  head  and 
eye-brows :  he  then  facrifices  a  flieep,  cuts  it  in  pieces,  and  feafts  on  certain 
parts  of  it;  he  ftretches  the  {kin  on  the  ground,  kneels  down  upon  it,  puts 
the  feet  and  head  of  the  animal  over  his  own  head,  prays  to  the  gods  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  vidtim  he  is  offering,  and  promifes  to  bring  a  better  at  fome  fu¬ 
ture  time  :  this  done,  he  crowns  with  garlands  his  own  head,  and  the  heads 
of  thofe  who  accompany  him  ;  then  taking  the  Ikin  off,  proceeds  on  his 
journey,  after  *  bathing  and  drinking  frelh  water,  lying  conftantly  on  the 


*  Bathing,  The  Grangers  here  mentioned  by  Lucian  were  probably  Jews,  as  the  rites 
and  cuftoms  feem  to  correfpond  with  thofe  deferibed  by  Jofephu6,  as  pradtifed  by  the  fedt  of 
EiTeaians. 


ground. 
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ground,  as  it  is  not  lawful  for  him  to  go  into  a  bed  till  his  journey  is  finifhed, 
and  he  is  returned  to  his  own  home. 

At  Hierapolis,  there  is  a  public  officer  appointed  to  receive  flrangers, 
who  flock  there  from  all  parts  :  thefe  are  of  every  country,  and  are  called 
by  the  Aflyrians  Teachers,  as  their  bufinefs  is  to  teach  and  inftrudt  their 
countrymen  the  myfteries  celebrated  here.  The  vidtims  are  never  facrificed 
in  the  temple,  but,  after  being  offered  at  the  altar,  are  taken  home  alive, 
and  flain  there  ;  to  this  fucceed  the  prayers  of  the  facrificer. 

There  is  likewife  another  method  of  facrificing;  when  the  vidtim  being 
crowned  with  garlands,  is  thrown  down  headlong  from  the  porch  of  the 
temple,  and  dies  by  falling  on  the  rocks  below  :  fome  have  thrown  down 
their  children  from  this  place,  wrapping  them  up  in  a  bag,  and  denouncing 

1 

curfes  agaiftft  them,  faying,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  not  children, 
but  oxen# 

All  here  mark  themfelves  with  red  hot  iron ;  fome  on  the  palms  of 
their  hands,  others  on  their  necks  ;  and  there  is  not  an  Aflyrian  here  with¬ 
out  fome  mark  or  other.  They  have  another  cuftom  here,  in  which  they 
have  been  followed  by  the  Trezenians,  the  only  Greeks  who  pradtife  if. 
The  young  men  and  maidens  among  them  never  marry,  without  firfl  cut- 
ting  off  and  offering  up  their  hair  to  Hippolytus  :  this  they  do  alfo  at  Hiera¬ 
polis,  wher;e  the  young  men  leave  their  beards  after  the  firfl  time  of  fhaving 
them.  They  likewife  put  their  hair  into  boxes  of  gold  or  filver,  which  they 
offer  up  in  the  temple  :  all  then  leave  their  name  upon  it,  and  depart.  This 
I  did  myfelf,  when  I  was  a  young  man  ;  my  hair,  and  my  name  with  it,  are 
ftill  in  the  temple. 

*  Mark ,  &c.]  This  borders  nearly  on  the  pra&ice  of  tattooing  amongfl  the  natives  of  Ota* 
heite,  as  defcribed  by  captain  Cook#  See  his  Voyage. 


E  N- 
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DIALOGUE. 


This  Dialogue  is  introduced  in  a  very  ftngular  Manner,  by  a  Speech  'Which  We  mujl 
fuppofe  made  by  Lucian  before  font  e  popular  JJfembly  :  it  is  frequently  interrupted 
by  a  Kind  of  Narrative ,  and  changes  towards  the  End  into  a  Difcourfe  of  a  very 
different  Nature  from  thefirjl.  ‘There  are,  to  fcty  the  Truth ,  fonte  fiifpicious  Cir - 
cumjiances  throughout ,  that  feem  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  written  by 

9 

Lucian  or  not ;  as  it  is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  both  curious  and  entertain - 
ing,  I  have  traiiflated  it,  fubmitting  its  Authenticity  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Reader . 


Portico 


Ihould 


AS  I  was  walking  the 

left  hand  where  yon  w 

9 

of  you  may  perhaps  recollect  the  man ;  he  is  a  little  flout  fellow,  with  an 
aquiline  nofe,  and  a  pale  complexion,  when  the  following  conVerfation 
palled  between  us. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


—  w 

What  ho  !  poet,  Therfagoras,  whither  are  you  going*  and  whence  cfetti* 


you  ? 


THERSAGORAS. 


I  am  come  from  home,  and-  going  to  the  Portico  here. 


What !  to  walk  ? 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


T  HERSAGOR  AS. 


Yes,  on  a  particular  occafion  ;  I  got  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night*  and 
have  been  at  work  all  this  morning,  making  verfes  in  honour  of  Homer’s 
birth-day. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Very  well :  it  is  the  leaft  you  can  do,  in  return  for  the  inftrudtion  and  im¬ 
provement  which  you  have  reaped  from  him. 

THERSAGORAS. 

I  have  begun,  but  not  finilhed  it,  like  a  lazy  fellow  as  I  am;  therefore, 
as  I  faid  before,  I  raufl:  walk ;  but,  firft,  let  me  offer  up  my  prayers  to  him. 
[Here  he  pointed  with  his  hand  to  the  Homer  that  Jiands,  you  may  remember ,  to  the 

right 
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right  of  Ptolemy' s  temple ,  that ,  I  mean,  with  the  long  hair,']  I  muftrequeft  him 
to  infpire  me  with  fome  good  lines, 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

If  prayers  would  do  on  thefe  occafions,  I  fhould  alk  the  fame  favour  my- 
felf  of  Demofthenes,  and  beg  him  to  give  me  fomething  on  his  birth-day 
alfo,  and,  thus,  we  might  both  be  the  better  for  it. 

TH  ERSAGORAS. 

For  my  daily  and  nightly  labours,  and  for  the  fine  and  happy  flow  of  my 
verfes,  I  ought  certainly  to  thank  Homer;  for  I  have  been,  as  it  were,  di~ 
vinely  infpired,  and  with  a  kind  of  Bacchanalian  fury  in  every  thing  I  have 
written  ;  but  you  fhall  judge  yourfelf;  for  I  have  brought  my  little  book  here 
along  with  me,  that,  if  I  lit  on  an  idle  friend,  I  might  fliew  it  to  him;  and 
luckily  you  feem  to  be  quite  at  leifure. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  are  a  happy  fellow,  indeed,  and  juft  like  a  conqueror  in  the  race, 
who,  after  wiping  off  his  own  duft,  entertains  hiinfelf  with  laughing  at  a 
poor  man  who  is  going  to  enter  the  lifts,  and  is  frightened  out  of  his  wits  at 
the  danger. 

THERSAGORAS. 

You  talk  as  if  there  was  any  thing  fo  very  difficult  in  the  talk. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  think,  perhaps,  Demofthenes  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Homer  as  n 
fubjedt  for  panegyric,  and  that  I,  therefore,  have  but  little  to  do. 

THERSAGORAS. 

You  wrong  me  :  I  never  meant  to  make  a  difference  between  the  two 
heroes,  though  I  may  prefer  one  to  the  other. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

And  why  fliould  not  I  do  the  fame  ?  You  do  not  dcfpife  my  fubjeft  then; 
but,  perhaps,  poetry,  you  think,  is  the  only  thing  of  confequence,  and 
hold  oratory  in  no  efteem ;  as  horfemcn  look  down  with  contempt  on  foot 

foldiers. 

THERSAGORAS. 

No,  far  be  it  from  me;  though  the  poet  muft,  no  doubt,  have  a  kind  of 
divine  fury  about  him. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

4 

The  profe  writer  too,  let  me  tell  you,  muft  have  fome  infpiration,  if  he 
would  foar  above  the  vulgar. 


VOL.  II. 
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THERSAGORAS. 

I  often  entertain  myfelf  in  comparing  one  with  the  other  ;  and  particularly 
Homer  and  Demofthenes,  who  fo  much  refenible  each  other  in  ftrength, 
fpirit,  and  that  divine  infpiration  common  to  both  :  his 

*  Opprefs’d  with  wine,  of  Homer, 

with  Philip’s  -\-  drunkennefs,  dancing  and  lafcivioufnefs.  The 

J  Without  a  fign  his  fword  the  brave  man  draws. 


§ 


And  when  I  read. 


||  What  tears  fhall  down  thy  filver  beard  be  roll'd, 
O  Peleus,  old  in  arms,  in  wifdom  old. 


What 


did  thofe  brave  men  fend 


forth,  who  died  for  glory  and  for  freedom !”  1  compare  the  Ci  Flowing 

Python,”  to  the  words  of  UlylTes,  that  were 

f+  Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  defcending  fnows. 

And  that  of  Homer, 

Cou’d  all  our  care  elude  the  gloomy  grave, 

with  a  fimilar  paflage  of  Demofthenes,  where  he  fays,  “  §§  For  death 
muft  be  the  end  of  every  man,  even  if  he  hides  himfelf  in  the  mod  fecret 
cave  :*5  and  a  hundred  other  places,  where  the  thoughts  of  both  are  nearly 
the  fame.  I  admire  their  figures,  their  allegories,  their  tranfitions,  their 
fweetnefs,  their  pathos,  their  hatred,  in  ihort,  of  every  thing  that  is  barbar¬ 
ous  and  inelegant.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  muft  confefs,  that  Demofthenes  has 
reproved  the  indolence  of  the  Athenians  with  more  force  and  fpirit  than  Ho- 

*  Opprcf'tl ,  £sV  3  Gr.  Ou-oSages*  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  1.  225.  the  beginning  of  Achil¬ 
les’s  fpetch  to  Agamemnon.  Pope  has  omitted  this  word  in  his  tranflation,  and  only  fays. 
Monster,  &c. 

■f  Drunhaincfs.']  See  the  fecond  Olynth.  of  Demofthenes. 

Without  ajign,  tsV.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xii.  1.  2S3. 

§  It  becomes ,  tsfc.3  See  the  Oration  pro  Corona. 

1|  What  tears ,  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  1,  249. 

4-  What  groans,  CsV.]  See  the  Oration  contra  Ariftocr. 

FIo<ivi/ig  Python,']  See  Orat.  pro  Cor. 

ft  Soft  os. 3  See  Iliad,  book  iii.  1.  222. 

XX  Coil'd  all,  See  Pope’s  Homer's  Iliad,  book  xii.  1.  387, 

§§  For  death ,  £sY»3  See  Demofth.  de  Coron. 
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mer  did  that  of  the  Greeks,  merely  by  calling  them  women  inftead  of  men, 
and  is  generally  more  warm  and  fpirited  in  his  defcriptions  than  the  other, 
who  in  the  heat  of  battle  makes  his  heroes  talk  too  much,  and  damps  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  the  engagement  with  tales  and  fables.  Iam  pleafed  in  Demofthenes 
with  the  divifion  of  his  parts,  the  harmony  of  his  periods,  and  that  poetical 
fweetnefs  which  adorns  his  works :  whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  Homer  is  by 
no  means  deficient  in  antithefis,  comparifons,  fpirited  figures,  and  purkv  of 
language:  the  graces,  both  of  art  and  nature  feem  united  in  him.  I  by  no 
means,  therefore,  as  you  plainly  fee,  hold  your  mufe  in  contempt,  though  I 
think  an  encomium  on  Homer  more  difficult  than  one  on  Demofthenes  ;  for, 
exclufive  of  his  poetry,  I  have  nothing  fure  and  certain  to  go  upon  :  all  is 
hidden  from  us,  nor  do  we  know  the  leaftofhis  country,  his  family,  or  the 
time  when  he  flourilhed.  If  we  had  any  thing  to  depend  on,  with  regard  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  we  fhould  no  longer  be  in  doubt  whether  it  was  Colo¬ 
phon,  or  Cumse,  or  Chios,  or  Smyrna,  or  ^Egyptian  Thebes,  or  fifty  other 
places ;  or  whether  he  was  fprung  from  Mteon,  the  Lydian  river,  and  Mc- 
lanope,  or  fome  nymph  or  dryad;  whether  he  lived  in  the  age  of  ancient 
heroes,  or  in  later  times  :  we  know  not  whether  he  was  prior  or  pofterior  to 
Hefiod,  whether  he  is  the  old  *  Melefigencs,  or  whether  he  was  really,  as 
reported,  poor  and  blind.  We  mu  ft  content  ourfelves,  therefore,  to  let  all 
thefe  things  remain  in  their  original  obfeurity,  and  confine  our  eulogium  to 
his  verfes,  and  the  excellent  leflons  of  wifdom  and  virtue  contained  in  them. 
But  your  bufinefs  is  all  ready  to  your  hand  ;  the  exquifite  difh  is  prepared, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  togarnifli  it.  Fortune  bellowed  on  Demof¬ 
thenes  every'  thing  that  was  great,  illuftrious,  and  defireable.  Athens  was 
his  country,  that  noble  city,  the  pillar  of  Greece,  celebrated  by  fo  many  ex¬ 
cellent  poets  :  on  this  head  I  could  bring  in  the  adventures  of  the  gods,  their 
gifts,  their  habitations,  their  divifions,  with  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  :  I 
could  introduce  the  Athenian  laws,  their  aflemblies,  their  conquefts  and  tri¬ 
umphs  by  land  and  fea,  fubjedts  that  require  the  nerve  and  elegance  of  a 
Demofthenes  himfelf  to  deferibe ;  this  would  afford  ample  matter  for  a  pa¬ 
negyric,  nor  fhould  I  be  fingular  in  drawing  part  of  my  encomium  from  his 
country.  Ifocrates,  in  his  praife  of  Helen,  brought  in  Thefeus  :  poets, 
you  know,  have  a  licence  for  every  thing ;  but,  you  will  fay,  I  tranfgrefs  the 


•*  Mclcjlgciies •]  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
by  the  walls  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia,  with* a  cave  at  its 
poems. 

U  U  U  2 


this  name  from  the  liver  Meles,  running 
head,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  written  his 

rule 
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rule  of  proportion,  and  make  the  door  bigger  than  the  houfe  :  to  fay  no 
more,  therefore,  of  Athens,  let  us  remember  that  his  father  was  an  admiral, 
a  title  of  the  higheft  rank  there ;  and  his  leaving  his  fon  an  orphan  was  no 
*  misfortune  to  him,  but  rather  a  happinefs,  as  it  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  fhewing  his  talents,  and  increafed  his  reputation.  Concerning  Homer’s 
education  and  manners,  hiftory  gives  us  no  intelligence,  nor  muft  we  have  re- 
courfe  to  Hefiod’s  laurel,  that  infpired  the  fhepherds,  and  made  them  all 
poets  ;  but  in  the  praife  of  Demofthenes  you  may  call  in  the  teftimony  of 
Calliftratus,  Alcidamus,  lfocrates,  Ifeus,  Eubatides,  and  a  long,  lift  of 
learned  names  to  affift  you.  You  may  tell  us,  that  in  fpite  of  all  the  plea- 
furcs  of  Athens,  in  fpite  of  that  propenfity  to  vice,  which  young  men  are 
ever  prone  to,  and  though,  through  his  tutor’s  negligence,  he  might  have 
given  himfelf  up  to  luxury  and  extravagance,  the  love  of  philofophy  and 

A 

virtue  prevailed  over  all,  and  led  him,  not  to  the  door  of  *  Phryne,  but  to 
the  fchools  of  Ariftotle,  Theophraftus,  Xenocrates,  and  Plato. 

And  here,  my  good  friend,  you  might  harangue  on  the  two  different  kinds 
of  T  love  that  adluate  the  human  bread: ;  one  vague,  fluctuating,  wild,  and 
ftormy,  railing  tumults  in  the  mind,  like  that  Venus  of  the  fea,  from  whence 
it  fprang  :  the  other,  a  link  of  the  great  heavenly  chain,  an  image  of  the 
never-fading  goddefs  of  beauty,  who  doth  not  inflidt  incurable  wounds  with 
fires  and  darts,  but  infpires  the  foul  with  a  pure  and  holy  flame,  that  facred 
fury  which,  as  the  tragedians  fay,  the  gods  alone,  and  thofe  who  refembie 
them,  are  endowed  with.  It  was  this  which  enabled  the  great  orator  to  go 
through  the  %  grotto,  the  looking-glafs,  and  the  fword;  which  taught  him 
to  get  over  the  difficulties  of  his  pronunciation,  to  defpife  the  multitude,  to 
continue  night  and  day  at  his  ftudies,  which  fharpened  his  memory,  and 
made  him  vigilant  and  induftrious :  we  are  not,  therefore,  furprifed  to  find 
Demofthenes  fo  excellent,  enriching  his  orations  both  with  words  and  fenti- 
ments,  exprefling  all  the  pafllons  of  the  mind  with  fuch  force  and  fpirit, 
and  with  fuch  a  variety  of  figures  :  he  alone,  as  Leofthenes  did  not  fcruple 
to  affert,  could  produce  a  difeourfe  that  was  at  once  lively  and  folid. 

§  Callifthenes,  fpeaking  of  the  tragedies  of  JEfchylus,  tells  us,  that  he 

*  Phryne. ]  A  famous  courtefan.  See  Fontenelle’s  Dial,  of  the  Dead. 

+  Love.]  For  an  illuftration  of  this  do&rine,  and  the  many  pretty  things  that  are  faid  upon 
it,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Shaftefbury’s  Charadleri flics. 

%  Grotfc ,]  See  Plutarch  de  Vet.  Rhet. 

§  CaWJlhencs .]  Plutarch,  in  his  Sympofium,  fays  the  fame  thing  of  iEfcliylus,  but  does  not 
attribute  it  to  Callifthenes. 

always 
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always  wrote  them  when  he  was  in  liquor,  as  if  the  wine  had  lharpened  his 
wit,  and  infpired  him  :  but  not  fo  Demofthenes,  who  drank  nothing  but 
water  ;  which  made  Demades  fay,  others  fpoke  by  the  *  water,  but  he 

wrote  by  it :  and  fo  neat  and  terfe  were  his  orations,  that  Pytheas  faid  they 
fmelt  of  the  lamp. 

Thus  far  we  go  hand  in  hand,  and  I  can  fay  nearly  the  fame  with  regard 
to  the  poetry  of  Homer  ;  but  when  we  come  to  confider  his  goodnefs  and 
humanity,  his  fair  and  honeft  management  of  the  public  money,  his  zeal 
for  the  common-wealth - 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Do  you  mean  to  go  on,  and  drown  me  with  his  praifes  ? 

THERSAGORAS. 

Ido:  to  mention  his  public  feafts,  and  fports,  his  manning  the  fleets, 
building  fortifications,  freeing  captives,  marrying  virgins  for  the  good  of 
the  ftate,  fending  ambaffies,  and  enadting  falutary  laws ;  when  I  think,  in 
lhort,  how  much  he  did  to  ferve  his  country  in  every  refpedV,  I  cannot 
help  fmiling,  to  fee  my  friend  contracting  his  brow,  and  afraid  that  he 
fliould  not  find  matter  fufficient  for  an  encomium  on  Demofthenes. 

-  L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Can  you  imagine  that  I,  who  have  been  fo  long  engaged  in  the  ftudy  of 
oratory,  Ihould  be  a  ftranger  to  the  merit  and  adtions  of  Demofthenes  ? 

THERSAGORAS. 

I  Ihould  think  fo,  if  you  really  wanted,  as  you  fay  you  do,  any  affift- 
ance  for  fuch  a  talk:  but,  perhaps,  he  throws  fuch  a  fplendour  round,  that 
you  cannot  look  at  fo  dazzling  an  objedt :  the  fame,  indeed,  happened  to 
me  with  regard  to  Homer  ;  I  was  very  near  throwing  my  work  afide,  be- 
caufe  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  fixed  upon  it :  I  have  however,  1  know  not 
how,  recovered,  and  accuftomed  myfelf  by  degrees  to  look  up  at  the  fun, 
that  I  might  not  appear  totally  ignorant  and  unworthy  of  fuch  a  fubjedt ; 
your’s,  notwithftanding,  is  certainly  a  much  eafier  undertaking:  for  all 
the  praifes  of  Homer  muft  center  in  his  poetry  alone,  whilft  the  virtues  of 
Demofthenes  are  only  too  numerous,  like  the  luxuries  of  a  Sicilian  tabic, 
or  a  grand  and  magnificent  fpedtacle,  where  all  the  fenfes  are  delighted,  and 

*  The  water*]  Alluding  to  the  cuftom  of  the  orator’s  fpeaking  by  the  water-dial,  often  men¬ 
tioned  by  Lucian.  Our  preachers,  in  like  manner,  ufed  to  meafure  their  difeourfes  by  an  hour- 
edafs,  with  fand  in  it,  fevcral  of  which  yet  remain  in  fomc  of  our  country  churches. 


you 
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you  know  not  what  to  admire  moft  :  and  thus  it  is  with  regard  to  the  great 
orator,  whether  you  confider  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  wit,  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  his  temperance  and  fortitude,  his  contempt  of  riches,  his  juftice, 
humanity,  good  fenfe  and  difcretion  in  every  word  and  adtion.  "When  you 
call  to  mind  his  laws,  his  embaffies,  his  fleets  ;  when  you  think  on  Megara, 
Euboea,  Bceotia,  Chios,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and  the  Hellefpont,  fuch  a 
variety  of  merit  diftradts  you,  and  you  know  not  which  way  to  turn,  or  what 
to  fix  firft  upon. 

Thus  Pindar,  revolving  various  things  in  his  mind,  cries  out, 

«  Shall  I  of  golden  Melia,  or  of  fvveet 

Ifmenus  fing,  or  Cadmus,  or  the  fons 
Of  Sparta  far  renownVl,  or  flaming  Thebes, 

Or  all-fubduing  Hercules,  or  chant 
The  chenrful  Bacchus,  or  the  nuptial  rites 
Of  fair  Harmonia  ? 

And,  in  like  manner,  you  know  not  which  firft  to  celebrate,  his  eloquence, 
or  his  life,  his  oratory,  or  his  philofophy,  his  art  of  ruling  and  directing  the 
people,  or  his  glorious  death. 

I  would  advife  you,  therefore,  to  take  fome  one  particular,  and  try  your 
fkill  upon  that  :  compare  his  eloquence,  for  inftance,  to  that  of  Pericles, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  like  thunder  and  lightning,  that  it  left  its  fling 
deeply  fixed  in  the  mind  :  it  was  not,  however,  fo  firm  and  folid  ;  not  fuch 
as  would  ftand  the  teft  of  years  :  if  you  confidered  the  virtues  of  his  foul, 
and  his  great  adts  for  the  fervice  of  the  commonweal,  you  might  fingle  out 
only  two  or  three  of  them,  which  would  afford  you  a  fund  fufficient,  Ho¬ 
mer  often  praifes  the  particular  parts  of  his  heroes;  their  feet,  head,  or  hair; 
their  arms,  or  their  fhtelds :  and  the  gods  themfeives  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets  for  the  segis,  or  the  dart.  You  might  praife  Demofthenes,  therefore, 
for  any  fingle  virtue  or  perfection  ;  as  Co  celebrate  them  all  would  be  a  talk 
even  for  the  great  orator  himfelf. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  mean,  I  fuppofe,  by  this  encomium  on  Demofthenes,  to  convince  me 
that  you  are  not  only  a  poet,  and  can  write  good  verfes,  but  that  you  are  an 
orator,  and  can  write  excellent  profe  alfo. 

THER6AGORAS. 

I  only  intended  to  run  over  the  matter  of  your  oration,  that,  by  making 
the  tafk  eafier  to  you,  I  might  induce  you  to  liften  to  my  poem, 

L  Y* 

V 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  have  done  nothing,  I  aflure  you  ;  I  wifli,  indeed,  I  may  not  be  more 
at  a  lofs  than  ever, 

THERSAGORAS. 

If  that  be  the  cafe,  I  am  a  fine  phyfician  indeed. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  are  :  for  not  knowing  where  the  malady  lay,  you  have  only  cured 
one  diftemper  inftead  of  another. 

THERSAGORAS. 

How  fo  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Becaufe  you  have  endeavoured  to  remove  thofe  difficulties,  which  only  a 
ftranger  to  oratory  could  be  fubjedt  to  :  but  I  have  been  engaged  in  it  for 
years ;  therefore  your  advice  is  of  no  fervice. 

THERSAGORAS. 

It  may  teach  you,  perhaps,  at  leaft,  that,  after  all,  the  plain  beaten 
road  is  the  fafeft  and  befl. 

L  y  C  I  N  u  s. 

Maybe  not:  I  have  no  fuch  ambition  as  the  Cyrenian  charioteer  had, 
who,  by  way  of  (hewing  his  (kill  before  Plato  and  his  friends,  drove  a  num¬ 
ber  of  chariots  round  the  Academy,  all  in  the  fame  circle,  fo  that  there  was 
only  the  mark  of  one  left  behind ;  but  I  do  not  defire  to  go  always  in  the 
fame  track,  but  to  leave  the  old,  and  (trike  out  a  new  one. 

THERSAGORAS. 

You  put  me  in  mind  of  *  Paufon’s  fcheme. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Wliat  was  that  ?  for  I  never  heard  of  it. 

THERSAGORAS. 

Paufon  had  been  defired  to  paint  a  horfe  rolling  himfelf  on  the  ground,  in¬ 
ftead  of  which  he  drew  him  running,  and  a  great  dull  about  him  :  when  the 
perlon  who  had  ordered  came  to  fee  it,  he  complained  that  it  was  not  as  he 
had  defired  ;  upon  which  the  painter  bade  his  boy  turn  the  picture  upfide 
down,  which  (hewed  the  horfe  in  its  proper  pofture. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

You  are  a  pleafant  fellow,  Therfagoras,  to  fuppofe  that  I,  who  have  been 


*  Paufon .]  A  celebrated  painter,  mentioned  by  /Elian,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

fo 
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fo  many  years  at  the  bufinefs,  could  not  find  out  a  number  of  tranfpofitlons 
and  circumvolutions ;  and  at  laft,  perhaps,  do  as  Proteus  did. 


T  II  E  R  S  A  G  O  R  A  S. 

How  was  that  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Why,  after  affirming  the  form  of  every  animal,  plant,  and  element,  he 

was  forced,  for  want  of  more,  to  come  back  to  his  own,  and  become 

* 

Proteus  again. 

THERSAGORAS. 


You  feem  to  take  even  more  fhapes  upon  you  than  he  did,  to  avoid  hear- 


ing  my  poem 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


By  no  means,  my  good  friend  ;  for  I  will  even  leave  my  own  bufinefs  un¬ 
finished  to  attend  you  :  perhaps,  after^being  delivered  yourfelf,  you  may  help 
me  to  take  care  of  my  brat  alfo. 


[We  then  fat  down  together  on  the  next  bank,  where  he  repeated  to  me 
fome  very  excellent  verfcs,  during  which  he  feemed  in  a  kind  of  phrenzy, 
and  then  wrapping  up  his  papers 

THERSAGORAS. 

Now,  take  the  reward  of  your  patience,  as  thofe  are  paid  who  attend  the 
courts  of  juftice ;  but  I  expedt  to  be  thanked  for  it. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

That  you  fhall,  even  though  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  for;  but,  pray, 
inform  me  ? 

THERSAGORAS. 

By  chance,  the  other  day,  I  met  with  fome  Memoirs  of  the  Kings  of 
Maccdon,  with  which  I  was  highly  pleafed  ;  and  having  perufed  them  care¬ 
fully,  bought  the  book,  and  have  it  now  at  home  :  there  is  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  the  private  hiftory  of  Antipater,  together  with  many  things  concerning 
Demofthenes,  which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear. 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  thank  you  heartily  for  this  piece  of  good  news,  and,  in  return,  will 
give  you  my  pvomife  to  hear  the  reft  of  your  poem,  but  fhall  not  leave  you 
till  you  perform  your's  :  you  have  given  me  a  fine  treat  on  the  Birth-day  of 
Homer,  and  are  preparing  another  for  Demofthenes. 

[Accordingly,  after  reciting  the  reft  of  his  poem,  -  to  which  I  gave  its  due 
praife,  we  went  home  to  his  houfe,  where,  though  with  fome  difficulty, 

he 
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he,  at  length,  found  the  book,  which  I  took  and  carried  away  with  me  ; 
and  no  fooner  had  I  gone  through,  than  I  refolved  to  read  it  to  you, 
word  for  word,  without  altering  a  fyllable  of  it  :  nor  is  JEfculapius  Id's 
honoured  at  his  feftival,  by  the  repetition  of  verfes  from  *  Alifodemus 
or  Sophocles,  than  if  they  were  to  make  new  ones  on  the  occafion.  At 
the  feaft  of  Bacchus,  they  have  left  off  repeating  new  poems,  comedies, 
and  tragedies  ;  but  content  themfelves  with  the  old  ones,  as  paying  the 
fame  honour  to  the  gods. 

The  book  tells  us  (in  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  which  is  written  in  dialogue,)  that  Antipater  had  juft  received  notice  of 
Archias’s  arrival.  This  Archias  (which  fome  of  the  young  men  here  may, 
perhaps,  not  be  acquainted  with)  was  the  perfon  commiffioned  to  feize  on 
thofe  who  had  been  proferibed,  and  who  had  received  orders  from  the  king 
to  bring  Demofthenes  to  him,  rather  by  fair  means,  if  poffiblc,  than  by 
force  of  arms,  out  of  Calauria.  Antipater  was  now  in  daily  expectation  of 
feeing  him ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  heard  that  Archias  was  returned,  ordered 
him  into  his  prefence  :  as  foon  as  he  came  in — but  the  book  will  tell  you  the 
reft  ;  it  runs  thus  ; 

+  ARCHIAS. 

Health  and  happinefs  to  Antipater. 

ANTI  PATER. 

Health  and  happinefs  will  attend  me,  if  you  have  brought  Demofthenes. 

ARCHIAS. 

That,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  have  done;  for  I  have  got  all  that 
remains  of  him  in  this  urn. 

ANTI  PATER. 

Archias,  you  have  ruined  all  my  hopes  :  what  will  his  allies  avail,  if  I 
have  not  Demofthenes  ? 

ARCHIAS. 

His  foul,  O  king,  could  not  be  retained  by  violence. 

ANTI  PATER. 

Why  did  not  you  take  him  alive  ? 

•  Alifodemus. ]  This  poet  is  not  mentioned,  I  believe,  by  any  other  writer,  though,  by  his 
being  put  into  company  with  Sophocles,  we  fhould  conclude  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fome 

diftin&ion. 

f  This  dialogue  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  gives  us  the  higheft  idea  both  of  Antipater 
and  Demofthenes. 


VOL.  II. 


X  x  x 


A  R- 
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We  did. 


A  R  C  H  I  A  S. 
ANTI  PATER. 


Did  he  die,  then,  by  the  way  ? 


No  :  in  Calauria. 


A  R  C  H  I  A  S. 


ANTI  PATER, 


I  fuppofe,  by  your  neglect  in  not  taking  care  of  him 


A  R  C  H  I  A  S. 

It  was  not  in  our  power. 

ANTI  PATER. 

How  is  that  ?  you  talk  in  riddles  ;  you  took  him  alive,  and  yet  you  have 
him  not. 

A  R  C  H  I  A  S. 

Your  firft  commands  were,  that  we  fhould  not  ufe  violence  ;  but  we  were 
obliged  to  it,  though  it  was  of  no  fervice. 


ANTI  PA  TER. 

You  fhould  not  have  done  it  at  all :  what  he  fuffered  from  you,  I  fup- 
pofe,  deftroyed  him. 

A  R  C  H  I  A  S. 

We  did  not  kill  him,  though  we  were  compelled  to  ufe  fome  force  when 
we  could  not  perfuade  him  :  but,  after  all,  what  advantage  would  you  have 
reaped  from  our  bringing  him  alive  ?  as  you  muft  afterwards,  yourfelf,  have 
made  an  end  of  him. 

ANTI  PATER. 

No  :  Archias,  you  are  a  ftranger  both  to  his  merits  and  my  fentiments :  you 
feem  to  think  the  bringing  Demofthenes  to  me  a  matter  of  no  more  confe- 
quence,  than  if  you  had  difcovered  thofe  wretches,  *  Phalereus,  Ariftonicus, 
or  Eucvates,  poor  and  contemptible  creatures,  who,  like  rapid  torrents, 
fwell  with  popular  tumults,  and,  when  the  wind  fubfides,  fink,  and  are  no 
more  ;  or  the  faithlefs  Hyperides,  who,  to  flatter  the  multitude,  blufhed 
not  to  calumniate  Demofthenes,  to  pleafe  thofe  who  were  afterwards  aftiamed 
of  it,  when  he  returned  from  banifhment,  like  Alcibiades,  with  redoubled 
glory,  whilft  Hyperides  blufhed  not  to  declaim  even  againft  his  beft  friend, 
with  that  tongue  which  deferved  to  be  cut  out  for  its  perjury  and  falfehood. 


*  Phalereus .]  For  an  account  of  thefe,  fee  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Demofthenes.  ' 

f  Hyp  critics  ]  A  rival  orator,  who  profefled  the  greateft  friendfliip  for  Demofthenes,  and  af¬ 
terwards  betrayed  and  accufed  him.  See  Piut.  in  X.  Rhct» 


A  R- 
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A  R  C  H  I  A  S.  . 

But,  was  not  Demofthenes  one  of  our  moft  inveterate  enemies  ? 

ANTI  PATER. 

No  :  if  faith  and  truth  have  any  charms,  if  what  is  firm  and  incorruptible 
deferves  efteem  and  approbation  :  honefty  is  honefty,  even  in  an  enemy,  and 

w 

virtue  precious,  wherefover  it  is  found  :  nor  would  I  wilh  to  behave  worfe 
than  Xerxes,  who,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  deftroy  Bulis  and  Spcrchis, 
becaufe  he  defervedly  admired,  fet  them  free.  Demofthenes,  whom  I  met 
twice  at  Athens,  though  I  had  not  lcifure  to  converfe  with  him,  whofc 
adlions  and  character  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  was  a  man  whom  I  had 
always  the  higheft  veneration  for,  and  that,  not,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  for 
his  eloquence  alone;  though  Python  and  the  orators  of  Athens  were  nothing 
when  compared  to  him,  whether  we  confider  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  the 
harmohy  of  his  periods,  the  force  of  his  arguments,  or  that  wonderful  power 
of  convidtion  which  he  was  pofleffed  of.  -  Very  forry  I  was  that  I  convened 
the  Greeks,  induced  by  Python  and  his  promifes,  in  order  to  refute  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  when  the  thunder  of  Demofthenes  was  exerted  againft  me  ;  his  elo¬ 
quence  fhut  up  every  avenue  againft  us  :  but  I  confider  this  noble  quality 
merely  as  an  inftrument,  made  ufe  of  by  him,  to  carry  on  his  political  de- 
figns.  What  I  mod  admired  him  for,  was  his  good  fenfe  and  diferetion  ; 
that  fortitude  which  he  fhewed  in  adverfity,  and  which  enabled  him,  even 
when  almoft  overwhelmed  beneath  the  waves  of  ill-fortune,  to  rife  fuperior 
to  it,  and  feem  infenfiblc  of  danger.  I  am  fatisfied,  that  Philip  alfo  enter¬ 
tained  the  fame  opinion  of  him  :  for  once,  I  remember,  when  he  was  told 
that  Demofthenes  had  inveighed  againft  him  in  the  fenate,  and  Parmenio, 
in  an  angry  mood,  was  throwing  out  fome  bitter  farcafm  on  this  great  ora¬ 
tor:  “  Demofthenes  (faid  Philip)  has  a  right  to  fpeak  with  freedom;  for 
he  is  the  only  Grecian  orator  whom  I  have  not  in  my  pay,  though  I  had 
much  rather  truft  to  him,  if  I  could  have  fecured  him,  than  to  my  navies 
and  armies.  Amongft  moft  of  his  brethren,  both  here  and  in  Boeotia, 
I  have  fcattered  my  gold,  herds,  cattle,  and  annual  prefents  :  but  I  could 
fooner  take  *  Byzantium  by  ftorm,  than  bribe  Demofthenes.”  (C  If  an 
Athenian,  haranguing  at  Athens,  (replied  Parmenio,)  was  to  prefer  me 

*  Byzantium.]  This  city  was  confidercd  as  the  key  of  Greece.  Philip  was  prevented  from 
taking  it  by  the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes. 

X  x  x  a  t© 
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to  his  own  country,  I  would  give  that  man  my  money,  but  not  my  friend* 
ihip ;  but  if,  for  his  country’s  fake,  he  hates  and  oppofes  me,  I  would  at¬ 
tack  him  as  I  would  his  naval  armaments,  the  walls  and  bulwarks  of  his 
city  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  I  admire  his  virtue,  and  think  that  kingdom 
happy,  which  can  boaft  of  fuch  a  defender  j  I  would  deftroy  the  place,  and 
all  that  belongs  to  it :  but  I  would  rather  have  him  on  our  fide,  than  the 
Triballi,  the  Illyrian  horfemen,  or  all  the  mercenary  troops  which  we  could 
hire  ;  as  I  would  prefer  the  power  of  eloquence,  and  the  wifdom  of  good 
councils,  to  the  flrength  of  armies,  and  all  the  force  of  military  prepa¬ 


ration. 


yy 


Thus  did  he  fpeak  to  Parmenio,  and  frequently  would  he  talk  to  me  in 
the  fame  flyle  :  once,  in  particular,  I  remember,  when  I  feemed  uneafy 
and  difpleafed  at  his  fending  Diopithes  to  Athens  :  “  Are  you  afraid  (faid 
he,  laughing,)  of  what  Athenian  leaders,  or  their  armies,  can  do  againfl: 
us  ?  their  piraeus,  their  harbours,  their  fleets  and  armies,  I  defpife  :  what 
can  a  fet  of  Bacchanals  do,  who  live  in  the  midft  of  fongs  and  feftivals  ?  if 
Demofthenes  alone  were  abfent,  we  fhould  more  eafily  take  the  city  than  by 
all  we  could  do,  either  with  force  or  fraud,  to  gain  over  the  Thebans  and 
Theffalians  :  but  he  is  for  ever  watchful,  feizing  every  opportunity  to  refift 
our  attacks,  and,  by  his  counfels  alone,  renders  fruitlefs  all  our  operations  • 
try  what  we  will,  defign  what  we  will,  adt  as  we  will,  we  cannot  efcapc  him. 
In  a  word,  this  man  is  the  foie  obftacle  to  our  conqueft  and  fuccefs ;  and  if 
he  had  been  prefent,  we  fhould  not  have  taken  Amphipolis  or  Olynthus 
Pylffi,  Cherfonefus,  nor  any  thing  which  we  poflefs  round  the  Hellefpont! 
He  ftirs  up  his  fellow-citizens,  even  againfl:  their  will  :  when  they  are  lulled 
as  it  were,  to  fleep,  by  mandragora,  he  roufes  them  from  their  lethargy, 
and,  with  his  eloquence,  bums  up  and  deflroys  their  indolence,  little  foli- 
citous  of  their  favour  or  affedlion  :  he  applies  the  profits  of  the  theatre  to 
the  fupport  of  the  army,  and  reformed  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  navy  by  fa- 
lutary  laws :  the  dignity  of  the  empire,  which,  for  a  long  time,  had  been 
miferably  impaired,  he  hath  reflored  :  he  hath  called  them  back  to  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  their  anceftors,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  what  pafled  at 
Marathon  and  Salamis  :  he  is  perpetually  forming  new  alliances,  and  treaties, 
with  the  ftates  of  Greece  :  it  is  as  impoffible,  in  fhort,  to  conceal  any  thing 
from,  to  deceive,  or  corrupt  him,  as  it  was  for  the  Perfian  king  to  bribe 
Ariftides.  This  man,  therefore.  Antipater,  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than 

all 
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all  their  fleets  and  armies.  What  Themiftocles  and  Pericles  were  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Athenians,  is  Demofthenes  to  the  prefent :  the  underftanding  and  know- 
lege  of  the  one,  the  wifdom,  eloquence,  and  courage  of  the  other,  are  com¬ 
bined  in  him.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  fending  out  Chares,  Diopithes, 
Froxenus,  and  fuch  like  generals,  and  keeping  Demofthenes  at  home:  if 
they  were  to  appoint  him  leader  of  their  army  and  navy,  and  fuperintend- 
ant  over  all  their  affairs,  I  fhould  tremble  for  Macedonia  itfelf ;  as  it  is  he 
harafles  me  with  his  counfels,  finds  perpetual  refources,  furniflies  new  fleets 
and  armies,  is  prefent  in  every  place,  and  perpetually  oppofes  me,” 

Thus  would  Philip  often  talk  to  me  concerning  him,  ever  looking  upon 
it  as  the  greateft  inftance  of  his  good  fortune,  that  their  armies  were  not 
led  by  Demofthenes,  whofe  animated  fpeeches,  like  fo  many  battering-rams, 
beat  down  all  his  counfels.  After  the  victory  at  Cheronsea,  many  a  time 
would  he  call  to  mind  the  perils  we  had  been  in  on  his  account;  for, 
though,  (faid  he,)  through  the  imprudence  of  their  generals,  the  confufion 
of  their  troops,  and  our  own  unexpected  good  fortune,  vve  conquered  ;  yet, 
on  that  very  day,  did  I  run  the  hazard  both  of  my  crown  and  life,  by  his 
means,  fo  firmly  did  he  unite  the  cities,  colleCt  the  forces,  Thebans,  Athe¬ 
nians;  Corinthians,  and  Eub^eans,  into  one  body,  and  prevent  my  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Attica.” 

Thus  would  he  be  perpetually  talking  of  Demofthenes,  and  if  any  body 
obferved  to  him  that  the  Athenians  were  his  mod  powerful  enemies,  his 
conftant  anfwer  was,  “  Demofthenes  is  my  only  enemy;  the  Athenians  with¬ 
out  him  would  be  no  more  than  TEnians,  or  Theflalians.”  Whenever  he 
fent  ambafladors  to  the  cities,  and  the  Athenians  employed  any  other  ora¬ 
tors  to  plead  for  them,  he  was  fure  to  be  fuccefsful;  but  whenever  Demof¬ 
thenes  came ;  “  Our  embaffy,  he  would  fay,  is  vain;  for  victory  over  his 
orations  no  trophies  can  ever  be  raifed  and  what  would  you  have  me,  who 
am  fo  much  inferior  to  Philip,  do  with  this  man  ?  Should  I  lead  him  as  an 
ox  to  the  flaughter,  or  fhould  I  not  rather  make  him  my  counfellor  and 
friend?  Such  I  would  wifli  to  find  him,  not  only  from  the  opinion  which  I 
have  of  him  from  his  own  aCtions,  but  from  the  teftimony  alfo  of  Ariftotle, 
who  allured  me  that  Alexander  admired  him  above  all  men,  for  his  elo¬ 
quence,  freedom,  fortitude,  and  wifdom.  Would  you  put  fuch  a  man  up¬ 
on  a  level  with  *  Eubulus,  Phrynon,  and  Philocrates?  Do  you  think  it 
♦ 

*  Eubolus ,  feV.]  Enemies  of  Demofthenes  and  of  their  country.  See  his  Oration  de  Falla 
Legatione.  . 

poffible 
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pofllble  to  corrupt  him,  who  has  fpent  all  his  patrimony,  either  in  fupport 

of  the  public  caufe,  or  in  prcfents  to  his  indigent  friends  and  neighbours; 

or  can  you  think  him  capable  of  being  intimidated,  who  refolved  to  facri- 

i  1 : e  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ?  Can  you  be  angry  at  his  reflections 

on  you,  when  even  the  Athenians  do  not  efcape  his  ceniure  ?  He  takes  care 

of  the  common  weal,  from  the  fincere  love  which  he  has  for  it,  and  confi- 

ders  his  country  as  a  fchool  of  philofophy.  The  opinion  of  fuch  a  man, 

Archias,  I  could  vvifli  to  have  known,  concerning  the  prefen t  ftate  of  my 

a  flairs  ;  his  wholefome  counfcls  1  would  gladly  have  liftened  to,  much  rather 

than  to  the  croud  of  flatterers  which  furround  me.  I  would  have  advifed 

% 

him,  inftcad  of  facrificing  his  life  to  thofc  ungrateful  Athenians,  to  rely  on 
better  and  more  faithful  friends.  With  regard  to  any  thing  elfe,  you  might 
have  prevailed  on  him  ;  but  his  country  he  would  never  have  forfaken, 
which  he  loved  even  to  di  ft  raft  ion.” 

I  believe  fo,  laid  Antipater;  but  how  did  he  die?”  u  That,  anfwered 
Archias,  will  raife  your  aftoniftiment  more  than  any  thing  elfe  :  we,  who 
were  eye-witnefles,  were  amazed  at  it.  His  death,  from  the  preparation  he 
had  made  for  it,  feemed  to  be  a  matter  long  fince  determined  :  he  fat  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple,  where  I  convcrfed  with  him  for  feveral  days,  but 
to  no  pufpofe.”  “  And  what,  faid  Antipater,  was  the  fubjeft  of  your  dif- 
courfe?”  “  Your  humanity,  replied  Archias,  and  defign  of  pardoning  him  ; 
not  that  I  knew  this  was  your  intention,  for  l  believed  you  were  greatly  ex- 
afperated  againft  him  :  but  I  thought  it  right  to  make  him  believe  you 
would.”  u  Would  I  had  been  there  myfclf,  faid  Antipater,  to  have  heard 
what  pafiecl !  but  tell  me  every  thing ;  it  is  no  little  fatisfadlion  to  know  the 
fentiments  and  behaviour  of  a  great  man  in  the  hour  of  death  :  what  faid  he 
to  the  offer  ?  was  he  weak  and  cowardly,  or  did  he  retain  his  firmnefs  and 
conflancy  to  the  laft  ?”  “  He  did,  faid  Archias;  with  a  plcafing  Anile  on 

his  countenance,  rallied  me  on  my  pa  ft  life,  faid  I  was  a  bad  adtor,  and  re¬ 
peated  your  falfehoods  mo  ft  mifcrably.,,  c(  And  did  he,  faid  Antipater, 
deftroy  himfelf,  rather  than  trull  to  my  promifes?”  6C  Not  fo,  re] >lied  Ar¬ 
chias  ;  it  was  not  you  alone  (fince  you  mull  know  ah),  whom  he  diflruftcd  : 
“  There  is  nothing, faid  he,  fo  wicked  which  I  cannot  believe  of  a  Macedonian, 
nor  is  it  wonderful  they  ftiould  wilh  to  take  Demofthenes,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  Amphipolis,  Olynthus,  and  Oropus.”  Much  more  he  thcnfpakc 

to  the  fame  purpofe ;  for  I  took  down,  by  a  notary,  all  he  faid,  that  I  might 

convey 
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convey  it  to  you.  “  The  fear  of  death  and  torture,  faid  he,  would  have  pre¬ 
vented  my  coming  into  the  prefence  of  Antipater ;  but,  if  what  you  fay  be 
true,  I  have  ftill  more  reafon  to  dread,  left,  if  Antipater  Ihould  fpare  my 
life,  I  might  be  corrupted,  and,  leaving  the  poft  of  honour,  which  I  held 
in  Greece,  bafely  throw  myfelf  into  Macedon  :  were  I  thus  to  adt,  to  what 
purpofe  was  the  Pirsus,  the  walls  and  ditches  which  I  built,  the  tribe  of 
Pandion,  and  the  pomp  of  facrifice  5  what  profited  the  laws  of  Solon  and 
Draco,  the  military  and  naval  decrees  which  I  fupported  ;  all  the  virtues, 
and  all  the  trophies  of  my  anceftors,  the  generofity  of  the  citizens,  who 
crowned  me,  and  all  the  powers  of  Greece,  which  I  fuftained  and  preferr¬ 
ed  ?  If  I  mu  ft  owe  my  life  to  the  pity  and  to  the  liberality  of  others,  I  would 
owe  it,  at  leaft,  to  thofe  whom  I  have  obliged,  to  thofe  captives  whom  I 
have  redeemed,  to  thofe  fathers  whofe  children  I  have  portioned,  to  thofe 
whofe  debts  I  have  paid  :  but  if  neither  the  influence  nor  authority  which  I 
once  poffeffed,  both  by  fea  and  land,  can  fecure  me,  to  Neptune  here  I 
fly  for  fafety,  to  this  altar,  and  thefe  facred  laws.  If  Neptune  will  not  de¬ 
fend  his  fandluary,  and  protect  his  votaries,  I  will  rather  die  than  fall  down 
before  and  worfhip  Antipater.  JLong  fince  might  I  have  had  friends  enough 
in  Macedon,  could  I  have  added  like  *  Callimcdon,  Pytheas,  and  Demades  : 
but  I  revered  the  memory  of  Codrus,  and  the  daughters  of  Eredlhens  :  be- 
caufe  fortune  has  deferted  me,  I  will  not,  therefore,  defert  my  country  ; 
death  is  the  beft  afylum  we  can  flee  to  from  folly  and  corruption:  I  wi!i 
not  difgrace  Athens,  by  preferring  flavery  to  freedom.  Do  not  you  remem¬ 
ber,  for  to  you  I  may  properly  quote  from  tragedy,  what  f  Polyxena  fays. 

As  flie  dy’d,  with  decency  to  fall 

Was  her  peculiar  care. 

Thus  fell  a  virgin,  and  fhall  Demoflhenes  prefer  a  fhameful  life  to  honourable 
death,  forgetful  of  what  %  Xenocratcs  and  Plato  have  faid  concerning  im¬ 


mortality  ?  But  why  need  I  repeat  any  more  ? 


At  length,  after  I  had  en¬ 


deavoured,  but  in  vain,  both  by  prayers  and  threats,  to  prevail  on  him; 
With  thefe/ faid  he,  were  I  Archias,  I  might  be  moved  ;  but,  being  what 


I  had  then  thoughts 


I  am,  you  mu  ft  pardon  my  not  aefting  like  a  coward.” 
of  dragging  him  by  force  from  the  altar  ;  but,  perceiving  my  intention,  he 

*  Callimcdon ,  The  enemies  and  accufers  of  Demoflhenes.  See  Plutarch, 

f  Polyxena. ]  See  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  1.  568. 

I  Xenocratcs.']  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  iv.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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finiled,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  god;  cc  Archias,  cried  he,  feems  to 
think  that  fhips,  and  walls,  and  armies,  are  the  only  things  which  man  can 
truft  and  rely  upon  ;  defpifing  that  refuge  and  Ihelter  which  I  confide  in,  a 
power  which  neither  the  Illyrians,  Treballians,  nor  Macedonians  can  fub- 
due  ;  fti  onger  than  that  wooden  wall,  which,  the  god  declared,  could  never  be 
deftroyed :  that  providence  which  fupported  me  in  the  common-wealth, 
which  enabled  me,  without  fear,  to  a£t  againft  Macedon,  which  made  me 
as  fuperior  then  to  Eudtemon,  Ariftogiton,  Pytheas,  Callimedon,  and  Phi¬ 
lip  himfelf,  as  now  I  am  to  Archias  :  lay  not,  therefore,  thy  hands  upon 
me,  for  never  will  1  fuffer  this  facred  fpot  to  be  prophaned,  but  worfliip  the 
deity,  and  follow  thee.5*  Thus  faying  he  moved  his  hand  towards  his  lips, 
which  I  confidered  as  an  a£t  of  worihip.”  “  And  what  was  it,  faid  Antipa- 
ter?”  44  He  had  taken  poifon,  replied  Archias,  as  we  afterwards  learned 

from  the  woman  who  attended  him,  and  whom  we  forced  by  tortures  to  con- 

¥ 

fefs ;  for  fcarce  had  he  got  out  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  when  he  cried 
out  to  us,  “  Carry  this  to  Antipater;  Demofthenes  you  fh  all  never  have  :  no, 
by  thofe  - ”  he  was  going,  we  fuppofe,  to  add,  —  who  fell  at  Mara¬ 

thon,  but  flopped,  and  only  faying,  farewell !  he  expired.  Such  was  the 
fuccefs  of  our  endeavours  to  bring  Demofthenes  to  you.”  “  O  !  Archias, 
faid  Antipater,  what  a  great  and  unconquerable  foul  had  this  man  !  thus 
nobly  to  keep  in  his  own  power  the  fureft  pledge  of  liberty  :  doubtlefs  he  is 
gone  to  the  iflands  of  the  blefled,  to  join  the  ancient  heroes,  and  live  for 
ever  with  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  :  his  body  I  will  fend  to  Athens,  a  nobler 
prefent  to  his  country,  even  than  thofe  who  died  at  Marathon. 
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ASSEMBLY  of  the  GODS, 

A  DIALOGUE. 

n 

In  this  Dialogue  Lucian  ridicules  the  glaring  Folly  of  Polytheifm,  andexpofes  the 
Nonfenfe  and  Abfurdity  of  the  whole  Pagan  Syftem .  His  Idea  of  adopting  the 
Proceedings  of  a  Grecian  Court  of  Judicature,  with  all  its  Forms  and  Ceremonies, 
and  fettling  the  Synod  of  the  Gods  by  a  Decree ,  is  full  of  true  Humour „ 

JUPITER. 

NO  W,  gods,  let  us  have  no  whifpering  in  corners,  and  *  colloguing 

together ;  no  grumbling,  becaufe  tnofe  whom  you  think  unworthy  are 
admitted  into  our  foeiety  ;  but  as  we  have  called  a  council  on  the  occafion, 
let  every  one  fpeak  his  fentiments  openly,  and  bring  his  accufation  againft 
whom  he  pleafes.  Do  you.  Mercury,  give  public  notice,  as  the  law  di¬ 
rects. 

MERCURY. 

Silence  there,  and  attend  :  which  of  the  gods,  who  are  qualified,  choofes 
to  fpeak  ?  The  bufinefs  is  concerning  ftrangers  and  fojourners. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

I,  Momus,  have  fomething  to  offer,  if  Jupiter  will  give  me  leave. 

0 

JUPITER. 

Leave  is  given  by  the  public  notice ;  you  want  not,  therefore,  my  per- 
mifiion. 

\  M  O  M  U  S. 

I  fay  then,  there  are  fome  amongft  us,  who,  not  content  with  being  raifed 
themfelves  from  mortals  to  gods,  think  it  is  doing  nothing  if  they  cannot 
bring  in  their  followers  and  attendants  alfo,  and  place  them  on  a  level  with 

*  Colloguing .]  Gr.  atone teytiQs.  The  word  which  I  have  here  made  life  of  in  the  tranflation, 
though  rather  of  the  vulgar  caft,  and  not  to  be  met  with,  I  am  afraid,  in  John  Ion’s  Didtfonary, 
feems,  notwithftanding,  to  approach  nearer  to  the  fenfe  of  the  original  than  any  other  which 
our  language  could  afford  me  on  this  occafion. 

•{'  Strangers  Amongft  the  ancient  Greeks,  ftrangers  and  enemies  were  both  fignified  by 
the  fame  name,  Snot,  all  ftrangers  being  accounted  enemies ;  the  Perfians,  in  particular,  were 
always  called  fo.  Lucian,  therefore,  introduces  his  fubjedt,  by  calling  a  council  of  war,  occa- 
fioned,  as  it  were,  by  the  invafton  of  an  enemy. 

Vol.  II.  Yyy  us. 
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us.  I  beg,  Jupiter,  I  may  be  quite  at  liberty  to  fay  what  I  pleafe.  Every 
body  knows  how  free  I  am  with  my  tongue,  and  that  I  never  conceal  what 
is  bad ;  but  boldly  find  fault  with  every  thing  that  is  wrong,  and  fpeak 
plain,  nor  am  ever  afraid  or  alhamed  to  deliver  my  opinion ;  infomuch,  that 

1  have  been  called  tefty  and  troublefome,  nay,  accufed  by  many  as  a  calum¬ 
niator,  and  public  informer  :  but  fince  proclamation  is  now  made,  and  I 
have  your  permiflion  withal,  I  am  refolved  to  fpeak  without  fear  or  reftraint. 

I  do  fay,  therefore,  that  there  are  many  here,  who,  not  fatisfied  with  fitting 
along  with  us,  and  eating  at  our  table,  have  brought  their  fervants  and  fol¬ 
lowers  into  heaven,  and  deified  them  alfo  :  thefe  have  fat  down  with  us,  and 
partook  of  our  facrifices,  without  paying  the  tax  due  to  us  from  them,  as 
ftrangers  and  fojourners. 

JUPITER. 

Momus,  let  us  have  nothing  dark,  or  ^enigmatical,  but  fpeak  plainly 
and  openly,  and  name  what  names  you  pleafe  ;  for  the  affair  is  now  before 
the  public,  and  every  one  is  to  give  his  opinion  fairly  and  candidly  :  a  free 
fpeaker  mud  have  no  fhuffling  or  evafion. 

MOMUS. 

Molt  excellent  Jupiter,  to  exhort  me  to  freedom  of  fpeech  !  This  is  mod 
king-like,  great,  and  magnificent  indeed  ;  then  will  I  tell  his  name.  The 
noble  Bacchus,  that  half-mortal,  not  fo  much  as  fprung  from  a  Grecian,  by 
the  mother’s  fide;  but  the  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  a  Syro-Phoenician  mer¬ 
chant  :  as  he  is  dignified  with  immortality,  I  fhall  not  fay  what  he  is  him- 
felf,  nor  take  notice  of  his  fillet,  his  ^hobbling  gait,  or  his  drunkennefs ; 
you  all  know  how  weak  and  effeminate  he  is,  generally  half-mad,  and  fmell- 
ing  of  wine  pretty  early  in  the  morning:  here  has  he  brought  in  his  whole 
tribe  upon  us,  and  made  gods  of  Pan,  Silenus,  and  the  Satyrs,  ruftics,  goat¬ 
herds,  wild  dancers,  and  creatures  with  ft  range  forms  :  one  of  them  has  got 
*  horns,  and  a  long  beard,  and,  from  the  waift  downwards,  is  exadtly  like 
a  goat :  another,  a  little  bald-pated  old  man,  with  a  fiat  nofe,  a  Lydian  it 
feems,  and  generally  rides  upon  an  afs  :  then  there  are  the  Satyrs,  with  their 
ears  cocked  up,  bald,  and  with  horns,  like  young  kids ;  thefe  are  Phrygi¬ 
ans,  and  all  of  them,  befides  their  other  perfections,  have  long  tails.  You 
fee  what  kind  of  gods  he  has  generoufly  provided  us  with.  And  can  we 
wonder  that  mortals  lhould  laugh  at  us,  when  they  behold  fuch  a  fet  of 


*  Horns, J  Pan. 

+  B M-pa tedy  Silenus. 
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monftrous  and  ridiculous  divinities  ?  Not  to  mention  the  two  women  whom 
he  has  introduced  amongft  us,  his  miftrefs  Ariadne  (whofe  crown  he  has 
made  a  ftar  of),  and  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  the  countryman  :  but  (which 
is  moft  abfurd  of  all),  he  has  brought  in  Erigone’s  dog  alfo,  for  fear  the 
young  lady  fhould  take  it  ill,  that  lhe  had  not  her  beloved  whelp  to  keep 
her  company  in  heaven  :  is  not  all  this  fhameful  madnefs,  and  folly  ?  But 
you  fhall  hear  fome  more - 


J  U  P  I  T  E  R. 

Not  a  word,  I  befeech  you,  Momus,  of  Hercules  or  Aifculapius !  for  I 
fee  what  you  would  be  at.  One  is  fkilled  in  the  art  of  healing,  conquers 
difeafe,  and 

J  A  wife  phyfician,  {kill’d  our  wounds  to  heal. 

Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal. 

And,  as  to  my  fon  Hercules,  by  no  fmall  labours  hath  he  purchafed  immor¬ 
tality  :  therefore  bring  no  accufation  againft  them. 

MOMUS. 

I  had,  indeed,  many  things  to  fay;  but  fhall  hold  my  tongue  if  you  defire 
it,  efpecially  as  I  bear  about  me  the  marks  of  your  lightning:  but  if  I  were 
at  liberty,  I  could  produce  fomething,  even  againft  you. 

JUPITER. 

There  you  have  my  free  leave ;  you  cannot  accufe  me  of  letting  Grangers 
in. 

MOMUS. 

The  Cretans  fay  you  do,  and  tell  a  great  many  ftrange  things  of  you,  and, 
moreover,  fhew  your  tomb  ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  give  no  credit  to  them, 

any  more  than  I  do  to  the  iEgeans,  who  report  that  you  are  a  baftard : 

+ 

what  I  think  you  are  to  blame  for,  however,  I  fhall  freely  declare  :  you, 
Jupiter,  have  yourfelf  introduced  thefe  crimes  amongft  us,  and  filled  our 
courts  with  this  fpurious  iflue,  by  having  fuch  frequent  commerce  with 
mortals,  and  defcending  to  them  in  various  fhapes ;  infomuch  that  we  are 
often  in  fear  of  your  being  facrificed  as  a  bull,  or,  when  you  are  turned  into 
gold,  that  fomebody,  inftead  of  a  Jove,  fhould  make  a  bracelet,  a  neck¬ 
lace,  or  an  ear-ring  of  you  :  you  have  'filled  heaven,  to  fay  the  truth,  with 
nothing  but  thefe  half-gods,  for  I  can  call  them  by  no  other  name  :  who 
can  help  laughing,  when  he  is  told  (which  to  be  fure  is  of  all  things  the 


J  AwlfC)  &r.]  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  xi.  1.  636 
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moft  ridiculous),  that  Hercules  is- made  a  god  of,  whilft  Euryfthetisi  whs* 
had  the  command  over  him,  died  like  other  mortals;,  and  you  may  fee  the 
temple  of  the  fervant,  and  the  tomb  of  his  matter  clofe  to  each  other. 
Again,  at  Thebes,  Bacchus  is  worfhipped  as:  a  deity,  whilft  his  neareft  re¬ 
lations,  Pentheus,  Adtason,  and  Learchus,  are  the  moft  miferable  of  men. 
In  Ihort,  Jupiter,  from  the  moment  you  turned  your  mind  towards  women, 
and  opened  your  doors  to  thefe  intruders,  they  have  all  followed  your  ex^ 
ample  ;  not  only  our  male,  but,  which  is  moft  fhameful,  our  female  deities 

alfo.  For  who  has  not  heard  of  *  Anchifes,  Tithonus,  Endymion,  Jafion— 

% 

but  I  will  fay  no  more  ;  for  accufations  of  this  kind  would  be  endlefs. 

JUPITER. 

I  charge  you,  Momus,  do  not  mention  Ganymede,  for  I  fhall  be  very 
angry  if  you  vex  the  boy,  by  cafting  refledtions  on  his  family. 

MOMUS. 

I  fliall  fay  nothing,  therefore,  about  the  eagle,  becaufe  he  is  got  up  to 
heaven,  appears  like  a  god,  and  fits  on  the  royal  fceptre ;  it  is  well,  indeed, 
he  does  not  make  his  neft  upon  your  head  :  for  Ganymede’s  fake,  we  lhali 
fay  nothing  of  him.  But  here  is  Attis,  f  Corybas,  and  Sabazius  ;  pray,  Ju¬ 
piter,  how  come  thefe  amongft  us  ?  or  the  Median  Mithras,  with  his  $  can- 
dys  and  tiara,  who  cannot  fo  much  as  talk  Greek,  nor  underftand  one  if  we 
drink  to  him.  The  Getes  and  Scythians,  .feeing  fuch  things  as  thefe,  take 
their  farewel  of  us,  and  make  gods  of  their  own,  as  many  as  they  pleafe; 
juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  Zamoxlis ;  who,  though  a  common  fervant,  fome 
how  or  other,  ftole  in  amongft  us,  without  our  privity  - or  confent :  all  this, 
however,  might  be  tolerable. .  But  you  ^Egyptian  there,  with  the  dog’s  face, 
and  wrapped  up  in  linnen,  who  are  you,  and  how  came  fuch  a  §  barker  as 
you  to  be  a  god  ?  And  what  does  this  Memphian  fpotted  ||  bull  mean  with 
altars,  his  prophets,  and  his  oracles  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  add  ibis’s,  apes,  goats, 
and  a  hundred,  ftill  more  ridiculous,  who  have  crouded  in  upon  us  out  of. 
JEgypt.  How  can  you  bear  to  fee  thefe  worfhipped  and  honoured  fo  much 

*  Anchifes,  feV.]  Anchifes,  vve  read,  had  an  intrigue  with  Venus,  Endymion  with  Diana, 
and  Jafion  with  Ceres. 

f  .Corybas.]  The  fon  of  Jafion  and  Cybele. 

{  Cctndys.]  A  kind  of  fhort  cloak,  worn  by  the  god  Mithras  iiv  all  the  reprefentations  of  him. 
See  Montfaucon’s  Antiq. 

§  Barker .]  The  god  Anubis,  worfhipped  by  the  ^Egyptians, 
jl  Bull .]  For  an  account  of  this,  fee  Bryant’s  Anal. 
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more  than  yourfelves  ?  Or,  how  can  you,  Jupiter,  fuffer  them  to  put  ram's 
horns  on  your  head  ? 

JUPITER. 

What  you  fay  about  the  /Egyptians  is  true  enough;  it  is  fliameful  and 
abominable:  but  moftof  thefe  are  only  myfterious  and  hieroglyphical,  and 
you,  who  are  not  of  the  initiated,  fliould  not  laugh  at  them. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

There  is  no  great  myftery  in  finding  out  that  gods  are  gods,  and  dog’s- 
heads  dogs- heads. 

JUPITER. 

Well ;  fay  no  more  about  the  ^Egyptians,  we  ihall  confider  of  them  at 
our  leifure  :  proceed  you  to  the  reft. 

M  O  M  U  S. 

There  is  Trophonius,  and,  which  hurts  me  ftill  more,  Amphilochus  : 
that  fon  of  a  wicked  parricide,  is  perpetually  telling  lies  in  Cilicia,  and  pro- 
phecying  for  two  oboli.  You,  Apollo,  have  loft  all  your  reputation  ;  for 
now,  every  (tone  and  every  altar  is  turned  prophet,  is  fprinkled  with  oil, 
covered  with  garlands,  and  has  its  own  conjuror,  of  which  there  is  great 
abundance  :  the  ftatue  of  *  Polydamas  the  wreftler,  and  that  of  Theagenes, 
doing  the  fame  at  Thafus,  at  this  very  day  is  curing  fevers  in  Olympia;  at 
Troy,  they  facrifice  to  Hedtor  ;  and  in  Cherfoncfus,  to  Protefilaus.  Ever 
fince  thefe  things  have  been  pradtifed,  perjury  and  facrilege  are  increafed, 
and  I  cannot  fay  but,  upon  the  whole,  they  do  right  in  defpifing  us. 

So  much  for  the  baftards  which  we  have  adopted;  as  to  the  many  ft  range 
names  which  I  hear  of,  fuch  as  never  exifted,  or  could  gain  a  place  amongft 
us,  I  only  laugh  at  them.  What  Ihall  I  fay  to  your  highly-extolled  Virtue, 
Nature,  Fortune,  Fate,  and  all  the  empty  titles  coined  by  philofophers, 
which,  idle  as  they  are,  have  fo  wrought  upon  Ample  men,  that  none  of 
them  will  facrifice  to  us,  well  knowing,  that  though  they  fliould  offer  up  ten 
thoufand  hecatombs,  the  will  of  Fate,  notwithftanding,  mu  ft  be  fulfilled, 
and  every  thing  happen,  to  every  man,  that  was  originally  decreed  for  him. 

I  fliould  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  ever  faw  thefe  lame  things  called  Vir¬ 
tue,  Nature,  and  Fate;  I  am  fure  you  mull  have  heard  enough  of  them  in 
the  fchools  of  the  philofophers;  if  you  are  not  deaf,  for  they  are  always  ha¬ 
ranguing  about  them.  Though  I  had  a  great  deal  more  to  fay,  I  ihall  now- 
have  done ;  for  I  fee  fevcral  that  are  very  angry,  and  ready  to  h i Is  me,  efpe- 

cial  .y 


*  Poly  Jamas.}  See  Paufanias  Eliac, 
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dally  amongft  thofe  whom  my  freedom  of  fpeech  has  offended  ;  wherefore, 
if  you  pleafe,  I  will  now  read  the  decree  that  is  made  concerning  thefe 


matters. 

JUPITER. 

Do  fo  :  much  of  what  you  have  remarked  is  but  too  true  :  I  muft  put  a 
flop  to  thefe  evils,  left  they  ihould  increafc  and  multiply. 


the  decree. 

Succefs  attend  it. 

The  affembly  being  met,  according  to  law,  on  the  feventh  day  of  the 
month,  Jupiter  being  *  prytanis,  Neptune  proedros,  Apollo  epiftates, 
Momus,  Ion  of  Night,  the  fcribe,  and  Somnus,  author,  or  mover  of  the 
edidl,  it  was  thus  decreed  : 

“  WHEREAS  feveral  ftrangers,  not  only  Greeks  but  Barbarians,  by 
no  means  worthy  of  being  enrolled  as  fellow-citizens,  have,  we  know  not 
how,  imagining  themfelves  to  be  gods,  filled  heaven  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  our  aficmbly  nothing  but  a  collection  of  rioters,  of  every  place,  nation, 
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and  language ;  infomnch  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  nedtar  and  ambrofia, 
and,  inftead  of  a  quart,  we  have  not  a  thimble-full  a  piece,  fuch  is  the 
number  of  guefts,  whilft  fome  of  them,  thrufting  out  the  old  deifies,  take 
the  firft  feats,  and,  againft  all  rule  and  order,  will  be  worfhipped  upon  earth 
before  us  :  for  thefe  and  other  caufes,  it  feemeth  good  to  the  fenate  and 
people  of  heaven,  that  a  council  ihould  be  called  in  Olympus,  that  feven 
perfedl  and  complete  gods  ihould  be  chofen  arbiters,  three  of  them  from  the 
olcl  fenate  under  Saturn,  and  the  other  four  from  the  twelve,  and  Jupiter  to 
be  one  of  them  :  that  thefe  ihail  fit  as  judges  in  the  caufe,  having  fivft  taken 
the  legal  oath,  and  fworn  by  Styx  :  that  Mercury  ihail  adfc  as  crier,  and  call 

all  thofe  who  claim  admittance  ro  the  rank  of  gods,  who  are  to  bring 
fworn  witneftes  with  them,  and  produce  their  genealogy;  they  are  then  to 
appear  one  by  one,  and  the  judges,  examining  into  their  icveral  claims,  ihail 
either  declare  them  to  be  gods,  or  fend  them  back  to  the  fepulchres  of  their 
anceftors :  and  if  any  one  of  thofe,  who  are  rejedted  and  fet  aiide  by  the 

*  Prytanis ,  £5V.]  The  bufinefs  of  the  Prytanis  was  to  aflemble  and  prefide  over  the  fenate  ; 
of  thefe  were  fifty,  ranked  into  five  decuriai,  each  decuria  being  to  govern  their  week,  during 
which  time  they  were  called  proedri,  the  prefident  of  the  proedri  was  called  epiftates.  See 
Potter’s  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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judges,  fhall  be  caught  going  up  to  heaven,  he  fhall  be  immediately  feized, 
and  thrown  headlong  into  Tartarus-  It  is  moreover  decreed,  that  every 
deity  fhall  mind  his  own  bufinefs ;  that  Minerva  fhall  not  turn  phyfician, 
nor  ^fculapius  prophet,  neither  ihall  Apollo  do  fo  many  things  himfelf, 
but  fix  on  one,  and  be  either  a  feer,  a  mufician,  or  a  dodtor  :  that  the  phi¬ 
losophers  fhall  be  forbidden  coining  new  words,  and  talking  idly  about  things 
which  they  know  nothing  of :  that  the  ftatues  of  all  thofe  pretended  gods, 
who  have  been  honoured  with  temples  and  facrifices,  be  pulled  down,  and 
thofe  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Apollo,  or  fome  other  fet  up  in  their  ftead,  and  that 
the  city  they  belong  to,  eredt  a  fepulchre  for  them,  in  the  room  of  an  altar. 
If  any,  on  pretence  of  not  hearing  the  fummons  of  the  crier,  fhall  refufe  to 
fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  arbitrators,  they  fhall  be  confidered  as  giving 
up  thecaufe,  and  be  condemned  accordingly/5 

JUPITER. 

Momus,  this  is  a  mod  excellent  and  juft  decree  :  let  all  who  think  fo,  hold 
up  their  hands,  or  rather  let  it  ftand  confirmed,  for  there  are  many,  I  know, 
who  will  not  hold  up  their  hands  for  it.  For  the  prefent,  therefore,  I  dif- 
mifs  you ;  but,  when  Mercury  fhall  fummon  you  together,  let  every  one 
appear  with  his  proper  teftimonials,  the  name  of  his  father  and  mother,  an 
account  whence  he  came,  and  how  he  was  made  a  god,  the  tribe  and 
ward  he  belongs  to;  and  if  he  does  not  exhibit  thefe,  the  judges  will 
take  no  notice  of  him,  though  he  may  have  ever  fo  large  atemple  upon 
earth,  and  men  fuppofe  him  to  be  a  deity. 
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DIALOGUE. 


The  following  Dialogue  is  a  fpirited  Satire  on  Luxury >  put ,  very  properly ,  into  the 
Mouth  of  a  Cynic.  Lucian,  who,  like  the  Orator  in  Hudibras, 

Could  fill  change  Sides ,  and  Jlill  confute, 

having  frequently  ridiculed  this  SeCi,  feems  defirous  of  making  fome  Atonement , 
by  a  laboured  Defence  of  their  "Tenets  and  Cujloms ,  joined  to  many  fever e  Strictures 
on  the  Vices  and  Follies  of  the  Age  he  lived  in  :  and  as  Vices  and  Lollies  are ,  in 
every  Age ,  pretty  much  the  fame ,  his  Reflections  will  be  found  not  unapplicable  to 


our  own. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S  and 


CYNIC. 


w 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

HAT  do  you  mean  by  wandering  about,  in  this  manner,  with  your 
long  hair  and  beard,  without  fhoes,  ftockings,  or  coat,  living  the 

life  of  a  beaft ;  never  cloathing  your  body,  like  other  people,  but  (hewing 
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your  bare  (kin,  and  laying  on  the  hard  ground,  to  rake  up  all  the  dirt  upon 
your  filthy  old  cloak,  which  is  not  over  thin,  foft,  or  beautiful  ? 

CYNIC. 

I  want  no  other  :  what  can  be  eafieft  procured,  and  give  the  poflefior  the 
leaft  trouble,  is  enough  for  me*  Let  me,  in  my  turn,  afk  you  one  thing  : 
is  not  luxury  a  vice  ? 


Moll  undoubtedly. 

And  frugality  a  virtue? 
Granted. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


CYNIC. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


CYNIC. 


Why,  then,  becaufe  I  wear  a  worfe  garb,  and  eat  coarfer  food  than  the 
reft  of  the  world,  whilft  others  live  like  madmen  and  fools,  do  you  blame 
me,  and  not  them  ? 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


I  blame  you  not  for  living  worfe  than  many  others,  but  for  living  fliab- 
biiy,  in  abfolute  want  and  mifery  :  you  are  as  bad  as  the  common  vagrants,, 
that  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door. 
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CYNIC. 


Shall  we,  fince  we  are  got  upon  this  fubjedt,  ferioufly  difcufs  the  pornt; 
what  is  really  enough,  and  what  is  not? 


If  you  pleafe. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


CYNIC. 


Has  not  every  man  enough,  then,  who  has  fufficient  to  fupply  all  his. 
wants  and  neceffities  ?  or,  can  you  point  out  any  thing  elfe? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

No  :  we  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  fo*. 

CYNIC. 
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And,  where  that  is  wanting  which  is  ufeful  and  neceffary,  is  there  not  a 
real  deficiency  ? 


Certainly. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


CYNIC. 


Then  do  I  want  nothing ;  for  I  have  enough  to  fupply  all  my  neceffities. 


How  is  that  ? 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 
CYNIC., 


Confider  the  purpofe  defigned  in  any  thing  which  we  make  ufe  of ;  of  a 

x 

houfe,  for  inftance  ;  is  it  not  that  we  may  be  fheltered  by  it  ? 


True.. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

CYNIC. 


Or  of  a  garment ;  what  is  it  but  to  cover  us  ? 


Certainly. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S 


CYNIC. 


And  what  do  we  cover  ourfelves  for,  but  that  we  may  be  the  better  for  it  ? 


I  grant  it. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S.. 
CYNIC. 


And  what  is  the  matter  with  my  feet  ? 


h  Y  C  I  N  U  S, 


Nothing,  that  I  know  of. 


What  is  the  ufe  of  feet  ? 


CYNIC. 


To  walk. 


L,  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 
CYNIC. 


And  do  mine  feem  to  walk  vvorfe  than  other  peopled  ? 


Yol.  ll. 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  Si 


Perhaps  not 


CYNIC. 


As  to  feet,  then,  I  am  not  worfe  off  than  my  neighbours. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


I  do  not  know  that  you  are. 


CYNIC. 


And  what  think  you  of  my  body  ;  is  not  that  as  good  as  others  ?  if  it 
was  not,  it  would  be  weak  and  infirm  :  the  beauty  of  a  body  is  to  be  ftrong; 

is  not  mine  fo  ? 


L  y  C  I  N  u  s 

CYNIC. 


So  it  appears  to  be. 

Neither  my  feet  nor  my  body  want  any  other  covering ;  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  out  of  order  :  where,  there  is  any  real  want  or  defedt,  things  are 
always  the  worfe  for  it ;  but  my  body  is  not  at  all  the  worfe  for  the  coarfe 
food  it  is  nourifhed  with. 


That  is  pretty  vifible. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 
CYNIC. 


And,  if  it  was  badly  nourifhed  and  fupported,  it  would  not  be  ftrong  j. 
for,  by  bad  and  improper  food  all  bodies  mull  be  hurt. 


True. 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  Si 


n  v  r  n 


Why,  then,  do  you  find  fault  with  me,  and  my  manner  of  life,  defpifing: 

it  as  wretched  and  contemptible  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

I  blame  you,  becaufe,  when  nature,  whom  you  pretend  to  honour,  and: 
the  beneficent  gods,  have  filled  this  earth  with  every  good  thing,  not  only 
for  the  ufe  and  benefit,  but  for  the  pleafure  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  that 
we  might  enjoy  the  fweet  abundance  of  them  ;  you  will  tafte  none,  or  very 
few  of  their  bleflings,  but  drink  water  like  the  beafts,  devour  every  thing 
you  meet  with  like  the  dogs,  and  lie,  like  them,  on  ftraw,  in  a  cloak  fit  for 
a  beggar  :  if  you  are  right  in  living  content  with  thefe,  then  hath  God  in 
vain  clothed  the  fheep  with  fine  wool,,  or  fwelled  the  vines  with  delicious- 
wine  ;  in  vain  hath  he  difpenfed  oil,  honey,  and  every  other  precious  thing,, 
that  we  might  all  have  good  food  and  drink,,  foft  beds  to  lie  on,  fine  houfes 
to  life  in,  and  every  thing  convenient  and  deledtable.  Even  the  works  of 

art  are  the  gift  of  heaven-  To  live  without  all  thefe  is  miferable,  when,. 

like 
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like  thofe  who  live  in  bondage,  we  are  deprived  of  them  by  others  ;  but  ftill 
more  wretched  is  it,  when  we  deny  them  ourfelves ;  it  is  downright  mad- 
nefs  and  folly. 

CYNIC. 

It  may  be  fo ;  but  let  me  afk  you  one  queftion  :  if  a  rich  man  fhould 
make  a  great  feaft,  and  mod  hofpitably  entertain  people  of  all  ranks,  great 
and  fmallj  fick  and  well,  with  every  good  thing,  ftiould  he,  at  the  fame 
time,  help  himfelf  to  all,  not  only  that  flood  near,  but  that  was  ever  fo  far 
removed  from  him  ?  fhould  he,  who  was  in  perfect  health,  feize  on  that 
which  was  prepared  for  the  fick ;  he,  who  had  but  one  ftomach  to  fatisfy, 
and  which  wanted  but  a  little,  and  which  too  much  would  only  fpoil  and 
deftroy  ;  would  you  call  fuch  a  man  wife  or  good  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

By  no  means. 

CYNIC. 

Or  in  his  fenfes  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  V  S. 

Neither, 

CYNIC. 

And  if  another,  who  had  been  invited  to  this  feaft,  fhould  pafs  over  the 
variety  of  dainties  on  the  table,  and  take  that  only  difh  which  chanced  to  be 
fet  before  him,  and  which,  alone,  was  fufficient  to  fatisfy  his  appetite, 
fhould  he  eat  this  homely  meal  in  peace,  without  waiting  for  any  thing  elfe, 
would  not  you  look  upon  this  as  a  much  vvifer  and  better  man  than  the 
former  ? 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

Certainly. 

CYNIC. 

Need  I  fay,  then— 

L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 

What  ?. 

CYNIC. 

That  God  is  like  the  matter  of  this  feaft,  who  places  before  us  all  an  in- 
finite  variety  of  good  things,  that  every  one  may  take  what  is  fit  and  conve¬ 
nient  for  him ;  fome  are  proper  for  the  well,  and  fome  for  the  fick ;  fome 
for  the  weak,  and  fome  for  the  ftrong :  it  was  never  defigned  that  all  fhould 
feize  on  all,  but  that  every  one  fhould  take  what  is  next  to  him,  and  what 
he  moft  ftands  in  need  of :  but  you,  in  the  infatiable  rage  of  intemperance, 
like  that  gueft  who  was  for  fnatching  all,  not  content  with  what  lays  before 
you,  are  perpetually  wandering  in  fearch  of  dainties  :  your  own  land  and 
fea  cannot  fuffice,  but  you  muft  purchafe  pleafures  from  every  corner  of  the 
earth ;  always  preferring  what  comes  from  abroad  to  what  you  have  at 

Z  z  z  2  home. 
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home,  what  is  dear  to  what  is  cheap,  and  every  thing  that  is  gained  with 
difficulty  to  what  may  be  acquired  with  eafe  :  you  fuffer  a  thoufand  evils 
and  miferies  rather  than  go  without  what  you  thirfi:  after ;  for  many  of  the 
luxuries  you  enjoy  coft  you  dear.  Think  on  your  gold  and  lilver,  your 
fumptuous  palaces,  your  fine  garments,  the  work  and  toil  of  indufhy  ; 
what  labour,  and  what  dangers  are  they  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  > 
oftentimes  by  death,  blood,  and  fiaughter.  How  many  perilh  in  the 
fcarch  of  them  ?  Battles  are  fought,  friends  betray  friends,  children  their 
parents,  and  wives  their  hufbands,  on  account  of  them*  *  Eriphyle  fa* 
crificed  her’s,  we  know,  for  gold. 

And  yet,  neither  do  painted  garments  better  warm  our  bodies,  nor  high* 
vaulted  roofs  better  cover  us ;  gold  or  filver  cups  cannot  mend  the  draught, 
nor  ivory  beds  produce  a  Tweeter  fieep  :  fo  far  from  it,  that  often  on  the 
pompous  couch  there  is  but  little  reft ;  and  the  dear-bought  meal,  inftcad 
of  nourilhing,  but  corrupts  the  body,  and  brings  on  difeafes  and  diftempera- 
ture.  Need  I  mention  the  variety  of  miferies  which  love  makes  men  inflift 
on  others,  and  on  themfelves  alfo  ?  the  paflion  might  eafily  be  fatisfied, 
but  that  you  want  to  refine  upon  it;  and,  as  if  its  own  madnefs  and  folly 


were  not  fufficient,  too  often  do 


pervert  the  ufe  of  things,  and  a 61  in 


oppofition  both  to  nature  and  reafon,  making  ufe  of 
beds  inftcad  of  carriages. 


*  *  *  a- 


L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


CYNIC. 


Who  are  they  ? 

Many  of  thofe  who  treat  their  flaves  like  their  cattle,  and  ride  ill  litters 
on  their  lhoulders ;  there  you  lie  at  your  cafe,  driving  men  like  fo  many 
afles,  and  this  you  call  felicity*  Then  there  are  others,  who,  not  content 
with  taking  flefh  for  food,  ufe  it  for  certain  tindtures  ;  as  thofe  that  make 
X  purple  ;  do  not  thefe  alfo  adt  againft  nature,  and  apply  her  works  to  what 
they  were  never  defigned  for  ? 


*  Eriphyle.']  This  lady  was  the  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  a  famous  prophet,  fon  of  Apollo  and 
Hypermnajftra :  he  had  promifed  Adraftus,  his  wife’s  brother  and  king  of  Argos,  to  afM  him 
in  the  Theban  war;  but  having  difeovered,  by  his  art,  that  if  he  went  he  fhould  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  very  prudently  hid  himfelf :  but  Eriphyle,  who  probably  had  no  objection  to  liv«- 
ing  a  rich  widow,  difeovered  the  fecret,  and  he  was  dragged  to  battle,  where  he  perifhed  ;  not 
without  firft  having  returned  the  compliment,  and  left  word  with  a  friend,  in  cafe  of  his  death, 
to  difpatch  his  wife  immediately. 

*j-  Litters ,]  A  piece  of  oriental  luxury,  pradlifed  even  to  this  day.  Both  the  Indian  and  En- 
jglfth  nabobs  abroad,  it  is  well  known,  feldom  ride  in  any  other  manner. 

*  Purple. 1  The  ancient  purple  dye  was  drawn  from  the  mu  rex,  or,  ihell-fiflu 
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L  Y  C  I  N  U  S. 


True ;  the  purple-fifh  is  fit  to  dye  as  well  as  to  eat. 


CYNIC. 

But  was  never  intended  for  both.  A  man  may  make  ufe  of  a  pot  to 
drink  out  of  inftead  of  a  cup*  though  it  was  certainly  never  made  for  that 
purpofe.  It  is  impoffible,  in  ftiort,  to  relate  all  the  folly  and  mifery  of 
thefe  people;  and  yet,  becaufe  I  will  not  fide  with  them,  you  find  fault 
with  me  ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  live  in  an  humble  ftate,  eat  whatever  hap¬ 
pens  to  come  before  me,  and  wear  what  I  can  get  cheapeft,  without  ever 
wifhing  to  tafte  of  their  dainties  ;  and  becaufe  both  my  defires  and  my  wants 
are  moderate,  you  fay  I  live  like  a  beaft.  According  to  your  way  of  rea- 
foning,  the  gods  themfelves  are  worfe  than  beafts ;  for  they  want  nothing  ; 
but,  that  3'ou  may  judge  which  is  moft  eligible,  to  ft  and  in  need  of  many 
things,  or  of  a  few  only,  remember,  that  children  want  more  than  adults, 
women  more  than  men,  and  the  lick  more  than  thofe  in  health  ;  the  infe¬ 
rior  has  always  more  nccefllties  to  fupply  than  the  fuperior.  The  gods  have 
no  wants,  and  thofe  who  approach  neareft  to  them,  but  very  few.  Do  you 
imagine  that  Hercules,  that  noble  hero,  who  is  defervcdly  honoured  and 
revered  as  a  god,  was  forced  by  neceflity  to  wander  about  naked,  or  only 

with  a  fkin  to  cover  him,  or  that  he  wiflied  for  any  of  thofe  things  which 
you  indulge  yourfeives  in?  He  could  not  himfelf  be  wretched  who  freed 
others  from  mifery;  or  poor,  who  commanded  earth  and  fea  :  wherever 
his  valour  led  him,  he  was  fure  to  conquer,  and  met  with  none  fuperior, 
none  equal  to  himfelf.  Do  you  think  he  thus  wandered  about  the  world 
becaufe  he  wanted  fhoes  and  cloaths  ?  you  cannot  fuppofe  it.  But  he  was 
temperate,  patient,  and  long-fuffering  :  he  wiflied  to  conquer,  and  would 

not  therefore  be  unnerved  by  luxury. 

Was  not  his  follower,  Thefeus,  the  king  of  all  the  Athenians,  and  fon 

of  Neptune,  one  of  the  brave  ft  of  men  ?  and  yet  he  alfo  went  naked  and 

barefoot,  and  wore  a  long  beard  :  and  this  cuftom  was  obferved,  not  by 

him  only,  but  by  all  our  anceftors,  who  were  better  men  than  you.  They 

Were  never  fhaved  any  more  than  lions.  They,  no  doubt,  thought  a  foft 

'Or  fmooth  ikin  became  women  only  ;  but,  as  they  were  men,  they  wiflied 

to  appear  as  fuc’h.  They  looked  upon  the  beard  as  an  ornament  to  man, 

•as  the  mane  to  horfes,  and  a  beard  to  lions,  and  which  God  be  flowed  on 

thofe  creatures  as  a  beauty  and  perfection.  The  ancients,  therefore,  I  ad- 

and  imitate  :  and  as  to  thofe  of  the  prefent  age,  I  envy  them  not  the 
« 

hap- 
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happinefs  of  fine  cloaths  $nd  tables,  nor  the  pleafure  of  lhavingand  fmooth- 
ing  every  part  of  their  bodies,  leaving  nothing  as  nature  had  made  it. 

For  my  own  part,  I  hope  my  feet  may  be  like  horfes  hoofs,  as  they 
fay  Chiron’s  were  ;  that  I  fhall  never  want  a  bed  on  the  ground  like  the 
lions;  nor  do  I  defire  better  food  than  the  dogs.  May  the  earth  flill  be 
my  couch ;  the  whole  world  my  houfe  ;  and  may  I  always  eat  what  can 
mod  eafily  be  procured  for  me  !  Never  may  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  want 
gold  or  filver  !  from  a  thirft  after  them,  proceed  war,  daughter,  fedition, 
treafon,  and  every  evil  thing  :  from  this  fountain  they  all  flow.  Far  from 
me  be  the  defire  of  having  more  than  I  ought  to  have!  may  I  always  be 
contented  with  lefs  ! 

I  have  given  you  my  opinion,  which  is  very  unlike  that  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  ;  and  as  I  differ  from  them  in  dodtrine,  it  is  no  wonder  I  Ihould  differ 
from  them  in  my  appearance  alfo.  1  am  furprifed,  therefore,  when  you  fee 
fidlers  and  flute-players,  and  adtors,  chufe  their  own  habits,  that  you  will 
not  fuffer  an  honed  man  to  chufe  his,  but  expedt  he  muff  wear  fuch  a  one 

as  that  multitude  does,  whom  he  defpifes.  And  why  may  he  not  put  on 

■ 

that  which  becomes  him  beft,  and  which  the  great  and  luxurious  moft  abhor? 

Now,  my  tafte  is  to  be  rough  and  dirty  ;  to  wear  a  ragged  coat,  and  long  hair, 

% 

and  go  without  flioes ;  whilft  you  drefs  like  fo  many  *  fribbles,  have  as 
many  garments,  as  fine  flioes,  are  as  much  feented,  and  take  as  much  pains 
with  your  hair  ;  you  are  juft  as  unfit  to  bear  any  exercife  or  labour :  eat  like 
them,  and  walk  like  them,  or  rather  indeed  you  do  not  walk  at  all,  but 
are  carried  like  burthens,  fometimes  by  men,  and  fometimes  by  horfes. 
Now  my  feet  can  bear  me  wherever  I  choofe  to  go.  I  can  bear  heat  and 
cold,  and  am  not  angry  with  the  works  of  nature  whenever  I  chance  to  be 
out  of  humour;  whilft  you  are  not  contented  with  any  thing  you  pofiefs, 
but  find  fault  with  all  :  the  prefent  you  cannot  bear,  and  the  abfent  you 
are  always  fighing  for  :  in  winter  you  wifli  for  fummer,  and  in  fummer  for 
winter ;  when  it  is  hot,  you  cry  out  for  cold,  and  when  it  is  cold  you  want 
heat,  never  fatisfied  with  your  condition,  but  like  lick  men,  naufeating 
every  thing  that  is  fet  before  you  :  their  diforder  is  fufficient  caufe,  but 
your  difeontent  is  nothing  but  peeviflmefs  and  ill  humour  :  and  yet  you 
want  me  to  retradt  my  opinions  ;  to  deliberate  and  confider  well  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  my  condudV,  though  at  the  fame  time  you  have  no  confideration 


*  Fribbles .]  Gr.  cinaedorum,  pathics.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  idea, 

tor  a  reafon  which  I  have  frequently  had  cccafion  to  mention. 

your- 
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yottTfelves,  never  adt  according  to  reafon  and  judgment,  but  merely  from 
faihion  and* caprice.  You  are  like  men  borne  away  by  a  torrent ;  as  they 
rufl»  on  wherever  the  tide  carries  them,,  fo  do  you,  wherever  your  paffions 
lead  you  :  it  happens  to  you  as  to  *  one  who  mounted  a  vicious  and  unruly 
horfe,  who  ran  away  with  him ;  when  he  was  afked  by  a  friend  who  met 
him  on  the  road,  whither  he  was  going  in  fuch  a  hurry,  his  anfwer  was, 
wherever  he  (pointing  to  his  horfe)  thinks  proper  :  and  you,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  if  any  one  fhould  alk  you  where  you  are  going,  if  you  anfwer  candidly, 
mull  fay,  wherever  our  defires  lead  us.  Some  may  fay,  where  pleafure ; 
fome,  where  glory  ;  fome,  where  avarice  ffiall  diredt.  Sometimes  anger, 
fometimes  fear,  and  fometimes  other  paffions  carry  you  away  with  them  ; 
for  you  mount  and  are  run  away  with,  not  by  one,  but  by  many  horfes,  all 
of  them  vicious  and  unruly,  who  throw  you  into  ditches,  and  down  preci¬ 
pices  ;  nor  before  the  thing  .is  done,  do  you  know  at  all  what  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do.  In  the  mean  time,  this  tattered  garment,  and  long  hair,  which 
you  hold  in  fuch  derifion  j  this  manner  of  life  which  you  defpife,  enables 
me  to  fpend  my  time  in  eafe  and  happinefs ;  to  do  what  I  pleafe,  and 
converfe  with  thofe  whom  I  like  beft.  My  appearance  keeps  at  a  diftance 
from  me  the  foolifh  and  illiterate  :  the  delicate  and  refined  are  fure  to  fhun 
me,  whilft  the  good-natured,  the  juft,  and  virtuous,  crowd  around  me  : 
thefe  I  receive  with  joy,  for  thefe  I  love  to  afiociate  with  the  doors  of 
thofe  whom  you  call  men,  I  never  enter  ;  golden  crowns  and  purple  I  look 
upon  as  empty  fmoke,  and  defpife  the  owners  of  them.  With  regard  to 
my  habit  and  appearance,  which  you  laugh  at,  I  would  have  you  know, 
it  is  becoming,  not  only  the  beft  of  men,  but  even  the  gods  alfo  :  obferve 
their  ftatues,  which  do  they  refemble  moft,  me  or  you  ?  look  into  the  tem¬ 
ples  both  of  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  mark  whether  the  gods  have  long 
beards  and  hair  like  me,  or  are  fhaved  and  painted  like  yourfelves.  You 
will  find  moft  of  them  without  waiftcoats  as  I  am.  How  dare  you,  there¬ 
fore,  fpeak  of  my  habit  as  contemptible,  when  you  fee  the  gods  themi'elves 
wear  it,  as  the  moft  decent  and  becoming  ? 


*  To  one  &V.]  From  this  ftory  might  probably  arifethe  common  faying,  that  ci  every  man  ha* 
his  hobby -horfe,”  of  which  much  ufe  has  been  made  by  many  a  facetious  writer. 

f  UraiJlcoatsJ\  Gr.  the  under-habit  or  waiftcoat,  both  of  men  and  women,  amongfi 

the  Grecians,  was  called  Xnuf» 
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A  DIALOGUE. 

# 


Various  are  the  Opinions  of  Critics  and  Annotators  concerning  this  Treatifie  ;  fcarce  any 

n 

of  them  zvill  allow  it  to  he  Lucian’*  ;  fome  offer  t  that  it  was  written  long  before 
his  $  hue,  and  others  afcribe  it  to  an  Author  who  lived  many  Tears  after  him. • 
The  learned  Gesner  has  given  us  an  elaborate  Differ tation  in  Latin  on  the  Sub - 
jeCi,  which  the  Reader  may  find  at  the  End  of  the  third  Volume  of  the  quarto 
Edition  by  Hemsterhucius,  wherein  this  very  momentous  Affair  is  treated  at 
large ,  and  with  much  difplay  of  pompous  Erudition •  Gesner  feems  himfelf  per- 
funded  that  it  is  the  Production  of  Lucian’*  Name  fake,  who.  lived  uqder,  and 
correfponded  with  the  Emperor  Julian# 

Non  noftrutn  eft  tantas  componere  lites  ; 

I Jloall  only,  therefore ,  obferve,  that,  whoever  was  the  Author ,  it  is  well  written , 
and,  confequently,  worthy  of  a  Place  in  thisTr anflation . 


TRIEPHON,  CRITIAS,  and  CLEOLAUS. 


TRIEPHON. 

OR  heaven’s  fake,  Critias,  what  is  the  matter?  You  feem quite  altered, 
walking  to  and  fro  in  deep,  meditation,  with  a  four  contracted  brow* 
and,  as  the  *  poet  fays. 


and 


—  full  of  care, 
Pale  with  wild  affright. 


Which 


gods  have  you  been  in  confutation  with  ?  You  could  not  have  been  more 
affected  if  you  had  heard,  another  deluge,  like  that  of  Deucalion,  was  com¬ 
ing  to  drown  the  whole  world  :  to  you,  my  dear  Critias,  I  am  fpeaking, 
but  you  hear  me  not,  though  I  am  clofe  to  you  ;  have  I  affronted;  you  ?  or 
are  you  dumb  ?  will  you  anfwer  me,  or  muft  I  give  you  a  good  thump 
firft? 


CRITIAS. 


O  Triepho,  I  have  been  hearing  fuch  a  ledture,  fuch  an  obfcure  unintel-. 


*  Poet']  Homer.  See  Iliad,  book  iii,  1,  35 
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ligible  heap  of  jargon,  that  I  am  refolved  to  fhut  my  ears  for  the  future, 
left,  if  I  am  ever  troubled  thus  again,  I  Ihould  ftifFen  into  a  ftatue,  like 
Niobe,  and  make  a  fable  for  the  poets ;  if  you  had  not  come  acrofs  me,  I 
Ihould  have  tumbled  down  fome  precipice,  or  jumped  into  the  fea,  like 
*  Cleombrotus. 

TRIEPHON. 

It  muft  have  been  fomething  very  ftrange  and  wonderful,  indeed,  that 
could  thus  aftonifh  Critias ;  he  who  could  look  upon  all  that  the  f  ranting 
poets  and  myfterious  philofophers  have  faid,  but  as  fo  many  idle  tales. 

CRITIAS. 

Be  quiet  a  little,  Triephon,  I  befeech  you,  and  do  not  trouble  me  ;  you 
know  well  enough,  I  have  a  great  regard  for  you. 

TRIEPHON. 

I  know  there  is  fomething  upon  your  mind  ferious  and  important ;  I  am 
fure  it  is  no  little  matter;  the  colour*  and  feverity  of  your  countenance, 
the  Ihifting  of  your  gait,  and  turning  backwards  and  forwards,  are  but  too 
plain  tokens  of  it;  but  breathe  a  little,  and  out  with  it,  that  you  may  get 

no  harm. 

CRITIAS. 

Let  me  advife  you,  friend  Triephon,  get  a  furlong  or  two  from  me,  left 
you  be  blown  up  into  the  air,  and  falling  clown,  like  J  Icarus,  give  the 
name  to  a  Triephontian  fea  :  for  thefe  holy  Sophifts,  you  muft  know,  have 
puffed  and  fweUed  up  this  belly  of  mine  mo  ft  wonderfully. 

TRIEPHON. 

O  I  will  retire  as  far  as  you  pleafe  :  fo  out  with  it. 

C  R  1  T  I  A  S. 

§  Pugh  !  pub,  puh  !  trifles  :  hem  !  hem  !  wicked  defires  :  puli,  puh  ! 
vain  hopes  ! 

T  R  I~ 

*  Cleombrotus .]  A  celebrated  philofopher,  and  difciple  of  Plato,  who,  after  having  read 
that  noble  writer’s  Treatife  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  faid,  as  our  Cato  did, 

Plato,  thou  feafon’ft  well, 

and  immediately  threw  himfelf  from  a  high  rock  into  the  fea. 

*J*  Ranting .]  Gr.  i/^orroTot,  See  Tiir.on,  1.  i. 

+  Icarus.]  The  limy  of  Icarus  giving  a  name  to  the  Jcarian  fea  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
note  of  explanation-  Lucian  makes  the  fame  kind  of  allufion  as  this  in  another  place.  See 
Icaro-Menippus.  This  is  a  pretty  ftrong  collateral  proof  that  the  Philopatris  was  written  by 
Lucian;  as  an  imitator  of  his  ftyle  would  hardly  have  ventured,  fo  openly,  to  fteal  from  the 
man  whom  he  endeavoured  to  reprefen t. 

§  Meant  to  exprefs  the  hawking,  or  coughing  up  fomething  that  ftuck  in 
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T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N. 

Good  gods  !  what  a  blaft  was  that  l  how  it  has  moved  the  clouds  !  Ze- 
phyrus  breathed  before  on  the  Propontis,  and  now  you  have  raifed  up  Bo¬ 
reas  with  your  breath,  and  fo  ruffled  the  waves,  that  the  *  Ihips  muft  be 
dragged  by  ropes  into  the  Euxine.  What  a  fwelling  muft  there  be  in  your 
inteftines  !  you  muft  have  been  all  ear,  and  taken  it  in  mod  miraculoufly, 

even  to  your  -j-  finger’s  ends. 

C  R  I  T  I  AS# 

And  no  fuch  great  wonder  neither;  we  have  heard,  you  know,  of  a 
J  thigh  ufed  for  a  womb,  a  §  head  that  brought  forth,  ||  males  changed  to 

females,  and  -J-  women  turned  into  birds  :  if  you  will  believe  the  poets, 
there  are  nothing  but  miracles  in  this  life  :  but,  before  I  explain  matters  to 
you,  let  us  retire  to  yonder  fliade,  where  the  plane-trees  will  fhield  us  from 
the  fun,  the  fwallows  and  nightingales  fill  the  air  with  their  fweet  fongs, 
and  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  water  may  footh  and  quiet  the  mind. 


TRIEPHON. 


With  all  my  heart :  but  what  you  have  heard,  may,  perhaps,  be  fome 
magic  incantation,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  1  may  be  turned  into  a*peftle  or 
the  bar  of  a  door. 


C  R  I  T  X  A  S. 


No  fuch  thing  :  I  fwear  to  you  by  ethereal  Jove. 


TREIPHON. 

Your  fwearing  by  Jove  frightens  me  ftill  worfe  :  if  you  break  your  oath, 
what  punifhment  can  he  inflidt  upon  you  ?  You  know  well  enough  how  Ju¬ 
piter’s  affairs  (land  at  prefent. 


his  fiomach.  One  of  the  learned  commentators  fays,  this  is  unworthy  of  Lucian,  and  declares 

that  the  Philopatris,  therefore,  cannot  poflibly  be  his.  I  can  fee  nothing,  I  muft  own,  fo 
very  abfurd  in  it. 

*  The  Jbips .]  i.  e.  The  fhips  in  the  Propontis,  the  traft  of  fea,  lying  between  the  Hellefpont 
to  the  fouth,  and  the  Bofphorus  Thracius  to  the  north,  into  which  the  Euxine  lets  with  a  very 
ftrong  current. 

-j-  Finger's  ends.')  Gr.  t^owyjjv  ccy.nx.otmi,  ungnibus  etiam  andifTc,  to  hear  with  your  fingers, 
di&us,  fays  Tabernus,  tie  homine  qui  totus  auris  perinde  ac  Argus  oculus,  fpoken  of  a  man  who 
is  all  ear,  as  Argus  was  all  eye- — I  fhould  with,  fays  Lucian  in  another  place,  (peaking  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  to  fee  her,  like  an  Argus,  with  my  whole  body,  ©Aw  ru  See  his  Judgment  of 

Paris. 

j  cf  high.)  Alluding  to  the  ftory  of  Bacchus  coming  out  of  Jupiter’s  thigh. 

§  A  head)  Minerva  ;  fprung,  we  read,  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

Il  Males  changed,  fcfc.]  See  the  flories  of  Salmacis,  Caeneus,  &c.  as  told  by  Ovid  and  others. 

•J-  Women,  L?c.]  Philomela,  Progne,  Ny&imena,  &c. 


C  R  I. 
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CRITIAS. 

-  Sayefl:  thou  fo?  And  can  he  fend  no  body  to  Tartarus?  Do  not  you  re¬ 
member,  my  friend,  how  he  *  threw  down  ail  the  gods  from  heaven,  how 
he  killed  Salmoneus  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  to  this  day,  if  any  rebels 
,  againft  him,  does  the  feme  ?  Is  not  he  called  the  Titan-flayer,  and  the 
giant-killer,  by  old  Homer  ? 


TRIEPHON. 

But  hear  me,  good  Critias  ;  did  not  this  fame  Jupiter  transform  hlmfelf 
into  a  fwan,  and  a  fatyr,  to  gratify  his  luft,  and,  moreover,  into  a  bull  alfo, 
and,  if  he  had  not  taken  his  miftrefs  on  his  back,  and  ran  off  to  fea,  fome 
countryman,  perhaps,  might  have  laid  hold  on  him,  and  this  maker  of 
thunder  and  lightning  had  been  fent  to  the  plough,  goaded  and  whipped. 
Was  it  not  fhameful  for  an  old  deity,  with  a  long  beard,  to  go  a-feafting  to 
J  ^Ethiopia,  amongft  men  with  black  faces,  for  twelve  clays  together,  eat¬ 
ing  and  toping  ?  The  affair  of  the  §  eagle  and  mount  Ida,  and  his  being 
||  impregnated  all  over  his  body,  I  blufh  to  mention. 


critias. 

4.  What  fay  you  then  to  fwearing  by  Apollo,  the  prince  of  prophets  and 

phyficians  ?  ^ 

1  J  TRIE- 

*  Threw  down.]  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  1.591. 

-j*  Sahnonicus .]  Brother  of  Sifyphus,  and  fon  of  iEolus,  having  conquered  all  Elis-But  Dry- 
den  will  tell  you  the  ftory  better  than  I  can, — as  his  tranflation  of  this  pafliige  from  Virgil  is  re¬ 
markably  fine, 

Salmoneus,  fufF’ring  cruel  pains  I  found, 

For  emulating  Jove,  the  rattling  found 
Of  mimic  thunder,  and  the  glitt’ring  blaze 
Of  pointed  lightnings,  and  their  forky  rays  ; 

Thro’  Elis,  and  the  Grecian  towns  he  flew, 

Th’  audacious  wretch  four  fiery  courfers  drew, 

He  wav’d  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain. 

Sought  godly  worftup  from  a  fervile  train. 

Ambitious  tool,  with  horny  hoofs  to  pafs 
O’er  hollow  arches  of  refounding  brafs, 

To  rival  thunder,  in  its  rapid  courfe,  . 

And  imitate  inimitable  force.  See  Dryden’s  Virgil,  book  vi.  1.  788. 

+  ^Ethiopia.  1  See  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  i.  1.  483.  This  jaunt  of  Jupiter’s  m /Ethiopia  fcems 
to  have  given  Lucian  more  offence  than  any  of  the  ridiculous  or  cruel  aftions  attributed  to 

him,  as  he  is  perpetually  alluding  to  it. 

§  The  eagle.']  Alluding  to  Jupiter’s  affair  with  Ganymede. 

U  Impregnated.]  Thigh,  head,  &c.  as  before  mentioned.  _ 

1  What  fay  you.  I  Lucian  here  runs  through  almofl  the  whole  corps  of  pagan  deities,  and  treats 
them  all  with  the  fame  degree  of  ridicule  and  contempt.  Gefner,  notwithftanding,  tells  us, 

4  A  z 
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TRIEPHON. 

What !  that  lying  foothfayer,  who  deceived  *  Crcefus  and  the  Salamml- 
ans,  and  a  hundred  more,  with  his  ambiguous  prophecies1  ? 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

Shall  I  fwear  by  Neptune,  then  ;  he  who  holds  the  three-forked  fcepter,' 
whofe  voice  is  terrible  in  war,  who  cries  out  as  loud  as  -j-  nine  or  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  he  who  is  called  the  earth-ftiaker  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

What,  that  lewd  deity,  who  debauched  J  Salmoneus’s  daughter,  who  is 
always  committing  adultery  himfelf,  and  therefore  patronizes  and  protects 
all  thofe  who  follow  his  example  ?  When  Mars  was  caught  in  the  net  with 
Venus,  and  could  not  get  out,  whilft  the  reft  of  the  gods  were  alhamed  to 
intercede  for  him,  this  great  equeftrian,  crying  like  a  child  afraid  of  his 
mafter,  or  an  old  woman  who  wants  to  decoy  a  young  girl,  moft  grievoufly 
lamented  his  fate,  and  §  prefFed  Vulcan  to  forgive  him,  infomuch  that  the 
lame  god,  at  laft,  to  pleafe  the  old  deity,  let  him  go. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

Suppofe,  I  fwear  by  Mercury. 

TRIEPHON. 

Hang  that  libidinous  pimp  of  Jupiter,  who  is  himfelf  as  lewd  and  wicked; 
as  his  mafter. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  Si. 

I  know,  by  what  you  faid  before  of  Mars  and  Venus,  you  will  never  admit 
them  :  we  will  pafs  them  over,  therefore,  and  proceed  to  Minerva,  the 

armed  virgin,  the  terrible  goddefs,  who  wears  the  Gorgon’s  head  upon  her 

# 

that  it  was  not  our  Lucian  who  wrote  the  Philopatris,  but  his  name-fake,  who  did  it  purpofely 
to  laugh  at  Chriftianity,  in  compliment  to  Julian  the  Apoftate.  1  would  beg,  however,  to  fug- 
g eft,  that  it  is,  to  the  laft  degree,  improbable,  that  any  writer  fhould  think  of  paying  his  court 
to  fuch  an  emperor  as  Julian,  by  ridiculing  that  heathen  mythology,  and  laughing,  as  he  here 
does,  at  that  religion,  which  his  mafter  fo  zealoufly  endeavoured  to  re-eftabli(h. 

*  Crcefu$.~\  This  Lucian  has  already  taken  notice  of  in  two  or  three  places.  See  Jupiter  the 

Tragedian, 

f  "Nine  or  ten ,  £sV.]  See  Horn,  II,  E.  1,  869.  and  S,  T48. 

J  Daughter ,  £sV.]  See,  in  Lucian's  Dialogues  of  the  Gods,  Neptune  and  Enipeus* 

§  PreJJcd  Vulcan .]  Neptune  laughs  aloud* 

Yet  fues  importunate  to  loofe  the  god.* 

And  free,  he  cries,  O  Vulcan,  free  from  fliame 
Thy  captives  j  I  enfure  the  penal  claim. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Otfyfley,  b.  viih  1.  381, 

breaft  ; 


PHILOPATRIS, 


* 

breaft ;  fhe  who  flew  the  giants :  you  have  nothing,  I  hope,  to  fay  againft: 
her  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

Perhaps  I  may,  if  you  will  attend  to  me. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

Say  on^ 

TRIEPHON. 

Tell  me,  then,  what  ufe  is  the  Gorgon  of,  and  why  does  Minerva  wear  it 
at  her  breaft  ? 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

To  look  terrible,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  defence  againft  every  evil : 
with  this  Ihe  frightens  her  enemies,  and  turns  the  victory  to  which  ever 
fide  fhe  pleafes. 

TRI  EPHON. 

And  is  it  this  which  makes  her  invincible  ? 


Certainly. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 
TRIEPHON. 


Why,  therefore,  do  not  we  offer  up  our  bulls  and  goats  rather  to  that 
which  defends,  than  that  which  is  defended,  if  we  wifh  to  be  as  invincible 
as  Minerva  ? 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


The  Gorgon  has  not  a  power  of  aiding  and  affifting  at  all  diftances,  as 
the  gods  have ;  but  if  one  of  them  wears  it,  and  then  only,  it  is  of  fervice. 


TRIEPHON. 

And  what  was  this  Gorgon  ?  I  fhould  be  glad  to  learn  that  from  you, 
who  are  fkilled  in  things  of  this  kind  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  am  a  ftranger  to 
every  thing  about  it,  but  the  name. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

She  was  a  fair  and  moft  beautiful  virgin  ;  and  Perfeus,  a  valiant  hero,  and 
fkilled  in  the  magic  art,  fubdued  her  by  his  incantations,  and  cut  off  her 
head  ;  ever  fince  which  fhe  hath  been  ufed  as  a  charm  by  the  gods. 

TRIEPHON. 

It  is  unaccountable  to  me,  how  the  gods  can  ftand  in  need  of  the  affift- 
ance  of  mortals ;  but,  when  fhe  was  alive,,  was  fhe  really  a  virgin,  or  did 

fhe  only  pafs  for  one  ? 


C  R  I- 


PHILO  PA  TRI& 


CRITIAS. 

■  .  \  J  %  *  .i 

By  the  *  unknown  god  of  Athens,  I’  fwear,  Triephon,  fhe  remained  a 
virgin  till  her  head  was  cut  off. 

T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N- 

f  If  any  body  can  cut  off  a  virgin’s  head,  it  will  immediately  become  a 
wonderful  thing  to  frighten  the  multitude  with  :  if  I  had  known  this  be¬ 
fore,  I  could  have  brought  you  a  fine  quantity  of  Gorgons  from  £  Crete, 
where  ten  thoufand  virgins  were  cut  to  pieces  :  what  an  unconquerable  ge¬ 
neral  might  I  have  made  you  with  thefe  !  the  poets  and  orators  would  have 
celebrated  me  as  a  much  greater  hero  than  Perfeus.  But  now  I  mention  the 
Cretans,  I  remember  their  fhewing  me  the  fepulchre  of  your  -Jupker, 
with  the  groves  and  meadows  where  his  mother  brought  him  up,  -  and  which, 
they  fay,  are  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure. 

CRITIAS. 

But  you  know  nothing  of  orgies  and  incantations. 

T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N.  ‘ 

If  incantations  could  do  this,  they  might  raife  the  dead  alfo  to  light  and 
life  :  but  thefe  are  all  idle  fables  of  the  poets;  therefore,  fay  no  more  of 
them. 

CRITIAS. 

You  will  not  refufe  to  accept  of  Juno,  I  hope,  the  After  and  wife  of  Jove. 

T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N. 

Let  us  hear  no  more,  I  befeech  you,  of  that  inceftuous  deity  ;  but  leave 
her,  tied  hand  and  foot,  as  Jupiter  did. 

CRITIAS. 

Whom,  then,  after  all,  would  you  have  me  fwear  by  ? 

•  The  tmhmivn.'l  The  Athenians,  not  content  with  worfliipping  an  infinite  number  of  local 
and  tutelai y  deities,  erected  an  altar,  and  dedicated  it,  t ov  uyvo^u  ©ei>,  to  the  Unknown  God; 
a  kind  of  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  they  were  difiatisfied  with  all  their  deities,  and  had  fome 
imperfect  notion  of  a  true  God,  far  fuperior  to  them. 

t  It  a7iy  boily  ]  Arch  and  fenfible  :  from  this,  and  many  other  paflages,  it  appears  to  me,  in 
fpite  of  Geiner,  and  all  the  learned  commentators,  that  the  Philopatris,  if  not  written  by  Lucian 
is  a  very  clote  and  happy  imitation  of  his  flyle  and  manner. 

t  From  Crete.]  The  critics  are  much  puzzled  about  this  flory,  of  which  hiftory  gives  no  fa- 
tislaiftory  account.^  Some  refer  it  to  a  tale  of  Urfula,  from  Britain,  with  her  eleven  thoufand 
virgins,  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Hunns.  This  makes  the  ftory,  and  confequently  the  author  of 
Philopatiis,  very  modern  indeed.  Others  tell  us,  it  alludes  to  a  number  of  chafte  virgins,  fa¬ 
ct  ificed  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian.  After  all,  it  is,  probably,  nothing  but  a  lye  of  the 

the  lying  Cretans,  current  about  that  period,  and  laid  hold  on  by  the  author 
Whoever  he  was,  as  applicable  to  his  fubjeft.  ’ 


TRIE- 
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TRIEPHON. 

*  By  the  fupreme  God,  the  great,  the  immortal,  the  coeleftial,  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father,  4- one  from  three, 
and  three  from  one  : 

J  This  call  thou  Jove,  this  as  thy  God  adore. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

This  is  an  arithmetical  oath ;  you  number  like  §  Nicomachus ;  I  do  not 

know  what  you  mean  by  your  three  one,  and  one  three:  are  you  talking 

% 

about  Pythagoras’s  ||  four,  his  eight,  or  his  thirty  ! 

T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N. 

Away  with  earthly  things,  and  talk  no  more  about  them  :  we  are  not 

4,  meafuring  fleas,  I  aflure  you  :  I  fliall  teach  you  who  was  before  all  things, 

♦ 

what  the  univerfe  is,  and  what  the  fyflem  of  it;  I  have  learned,  and  fliali 
communicate  to  you  :  though  I  formerly  knew  no  more  than  yourfelf  :  but 
I  have  lit  on  a  Galilean*  with  a  bald  pate,  and  long  nofe,  who  travelled 
through  the  air,  and  got  up  into  the  third  heaven,  where  he  learned  the 

mod 

*  By  the  CsV.J  Gr.  $sov9  yiXocv,  ctyQpoTov,  upotvicovx,  a  parody  of  Homer,  ludicroufiy 

applied  :  quo  Luciani  perfonam  (fays  Solanusthe  commentator),  melius  agere  videretur  paro- 
dias  etiam  in  rebus  graviflimis  nebulo  inferendas  difeit. 

f  One  from  fee.]  Gr.  'Ev.tx.  v^un  xal  S»o(  rpix.  Lucian,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  Philopatris,  is  here  fuppofed  to  allude  to,  and  to  ridicule  the  Chriftiari  dodtrine  of  the  Tri¬ 
nity.  The  manner  of  exprelling  it  differs,  we  may  obferve,  from  the  famous  verfe  of  St.  John, 
about  which  fo  many  pages  have  been  written,  and  which  this  paffage  is  faid  to  allude  to. 

Tft*?  siaiv  oi  yctpTvpuvTes  ev  t »  yy,  to  nrnvy.ee  x«i  to  vfriop,  y.ca  to  uiyu.  xcci  ot  rpus  to  h  e»Tt.  Sec 
E  pi  ft.  of  St.  John,  ch.  v.  ver.  7.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity  was 
generally  received  about  that  period,  and  confidered  as  a  diftinguifhing  part  of  the  Chriltiau 
creed,  it  would  not  otherwife  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  our  author.  See  Jup.  Tragadus, 

cap.  41. 

+  This  call  thou ,  &V.]  A  fragment  from  Euripides. 

§  Nicomachus. ]  A  celebrated  writer  on  arithmetic.  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  421. 

||  Four,  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  tetrachtys  of  Pythagoras.  The  judicative  powers  in 

all  things,  fays  he,  are  four,  mind,  feience,  opinion,  and  fenfe  ;  for  which  rcafon  (a  ft  range 
one  to  be  fure),  Pythagoras  held  that  the  lbul  of  man  was  a  tetrad.  Every  thing  depends  on 
the  tetrachtys,  as  its  root  and  principle,  the  word  tetrachtys,  therefore,  was  ufed  by  this  philo- 
fopherandhis  difciples  as  a  great  oath;  his  fcholars  fwore,  not  by  Pythagoras,  but  by  the 
great  perfon  who  communicated  to  them  the  tetrachtys.  For  a  farther  account  of  this,  fee 
Stanley's  Hiftory  of  Philofophy,  art,  Pythagoras. 

4-  Meafuring.']  Alluding  to  that  paffage  in  Ariftophanes’s  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  where  So¬ 
crates  is  introduced  andrridiculed,  as  computing  the  different  fpaces  which  a  flea  paffes  over  in 

walking,  leaping,  &c. 

«[  Third  heaven.]  This,  it  is  very  confidently  attested,  mutt  glance  at  the  apoftle  St.  Paul, 

and 


5$  2 


philotratis. 


mo  ft  wonderful  things  :  he  hath  faved  us  by  water,  and  raifed  us  up  from 
the  feats  of  the  wicked.  If  you  will  liften  to  me,  1  will  make  you  in  truth  a 


man. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


Proceed,  mod  learned  Triephon,  for  already  aftonifhment  hath  feized  on 


me. 


TRIEPHON. 


4 

Have  you  ever  read  the  comedy  of  Ariftophanes,  called  the  *  Birds  ? 


I  have. 


C  R  I  T  r  A  s. 


TRIEPHON. 


There  you  will  find  thefe  words,  cc  At  firft  there  was  nought  but  Chaos, 
and  dark  night,  and  Erebus,  and  Tartarus;  nor  as  yet  was  earth,  air,  or 
heaven.” 


Very  good:  proceed. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


TRIEPHON. 


<6  Then  came  light,  incorruptible,  unfeen,  incomprehenfible,  which  dif- 
pelled  the  darknefs,  and  confufion  with  a  word,  as  the  f  llow-tongued  pro¬ 
phet  exprefleth  it ;  he  placed  the  earth  upon  the  waters,  fpread  out  the 
heavens,  formed  thofe  ftars  whom  you  worfhip  as  gods,  and  pointed  out  their 
courfe ;  adorned  the  earth  with  flowers,  and  created  men,  which  before  were 
not  created  :  to  this  day  he  looks  down  from  heaven,  marks  the  juft  and  un- 


that  what  follows,  relative  to  being  faved  by  water,  &c.  manifeftly  alludes  to  our  Saviour. 
The  whole,  however,  in  this  dialogue,  of  what  is  fuppofed  by  the  critics  to  refte<5t  on  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion,  and  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fo  obfeure  and  imperfedi,  that 
no  true  judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  it.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  feems  only  to 
have  collected  a  few  fcattered  reports  about  a  new  religion,  probably  the  Chriftian,  the  nature 
and  merit  of  which  he  was  very  little  acquainted  with.  The  flight  and  contemptuous  manner 
in  which  he  treats  it,  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  fhould  it,  I  think,  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  fettled  defign,  as  many  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  believe,  of  decrying  or 
abufing  it. 

Lucian,  who,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  wrote  the  Philopatris,  has  frequently  been  con¬ 
demned,  I  know  not  why,  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Chriflian  religion,  though  he  has  faid,  after 
all,  very  little  about  it,  being  a  matter  which  it  is  apparent  he  knew  nothing  of.  I  wifh  no 
more  harm  had  been  done  to  it  by  fome  of  its  friends. 

*  The  birds.]  See  the  of  Ariftophanes,  1.  696. 

f  Slow-to?igued.~]  Gr.  o  $ pafvyXvercros,  fuppofed  to  mean  Mofes,  who,  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Exodus,  vcr.  10.  calls  himfelf  wpV  -os.  or  I  am  not  eloquent,  but  flow  of  fpeech,  and 
of  a  flow  tongue :  thi&  account  of  the  creation,  though  it  refembles  the  Scripture  hiftory,  is 
not,  we  may  obferve,  in  the  words  of  Mofes,  but  merely  a  traditional  relation,  given,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  our  author,  by  fome  one  who  had  read  or  heard  the  Mofaic  account* 

juft. 
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.juft,  writes  down  their  adtions  in  a  book,  and,  at  his  appointed  time,  will 
diftribute  juftice  to  all.” 

CRITIAS. 


Has  he  defcribed  alfo  what  the  Parcse  deal  forth  to  mankind  ? 


What  do  you  mean  ? 
I  fpeak  of  fate. 


TRIEPHON. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 
TRIEPHON. 


Concerning  that,  my  good  Critias,  I  muft  beg  you  to  inform  me  :  fpeak, 
and  I  will  attend. 

CRITIAS. 


Does  not  the  famous  poet  Homer  fay, 

*  Fix'd  is  the  term  to  all  the  race  of  earth. 
No  force  can  e'er  refift,  no  flight  can  fave. 

Of  'f  Hercules,  alfo,  he  fpeaks  thus  : 


The  great  Alcides,  Jove's  unequall'd  fon. 

To  Juno’s  hate  at  length  refign'd  his  breath. 

And  funk  the  vidtim  of  ali*conqu’ring  death. 

* 

Our  %  whole  life,  he  tells  us  in  another  place,  is  ruled  and  directed  by  fate 
alone, 

- .  let  him  fall,  as  fates  defign, 

That  fpun  fo  Ihort  his  life’s  illuftrious  line. 


How  long  we  are  to  remain  in  a  foreign  land,  is  fettled  by  Fate  alfo,  as  we 
learn  from  §  thefe  words, 

— —  he  fails 

From  friendly  ^Eolus,  with  profp’rous  gales. 

Yet  Fate  withftands - 

Every  thing,  in  fhort,  the  poets  teftify,  is  determined  by  the  Parcse,  ||  Ju¬ 
piter  himfelf  cannot 

- - extend  the  narrow  fpan. 


•  Fix’d  See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  vi.  1.  628. 

Hercules .]  Iliad,  2.  117. 

$  JVhole  ltfc»]  See  Iliad,  <J>,  1  28. 

§  ¥hefe  words.']  See  Odyfley,  ¥.  314. 

II  Jupiter .]  See  Odyfley,  314. 

Vol.  II.  4  B 


But 


PHILOPATRIS. 


But  can  *  only 


Lament  his  fon,  by  great  Patroclus  flain. 


You  can  fay  nothing,  therefore,  concerning  them,  even  though  you  could 
be  fnatched  up  to  heaven  with  your  new  matter,  and  initiated  into  his  xnyf- 
teries. 

T  R  I  E  P  H  O  N. 

But  how  happens  it  that  the  fame  poet  mentions  a  doubtful  fate,  and  tells 
us,  that  if  a  man  does  fuch  a  thing  it  fhali  be  attended  with  fuch  and  fuch 
confequences  ?  and  if  he  does  the  contrary,  with  fomething  very  different  from 
it,  as  with  regard  to  f  Achilles,  who  fays  of  himfelf. 


My  fates  long  fince  by  Thetis  were  difclos'd. 
And  each,  alternate,  life  or  fame  propos’d ; 
Here,  if  I  flay,  before  the  Trojan  town. 
Short  is  my  date,  but  deathlefs  my  renown  ; 
If  I  return,  I  quit  immortal  praife. 

For  years  on  years,  and  long-extended  days. 


Then  again,  as  to  J  Euchanor, 

Oft  had  the  father  told  his  early  doom. 

By  arms  abroad,  or  flow  difeafe  at  home. 

Is  not  all  this  in  Homer  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  ambiguous,  or  carry  with 
it  a  ftronger  appearance  of  deceit?  And  here  we  may  add  the  fpeech  of  Ju¬ 
piter  himfelf :  does  not  he  tell  ^Egifthus  himfelf,  that  if  he  abftained  from 
adultery,  and  the  murther  of  Agamemnon,  the  Fates  had  decreed  him  a 
long  life  ;  but  that  if  he  committed  thofe  crimes,  he  fhould  die  fuddenly  ? 
I  have  often  prophefied,  myfelf,  in  this  manner,  if  you  kill  any  body,  you 
mutt  expedt  that  Nemefis  will  overtake  you;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  fhali 
live  : 


§  Nor  {halt  thou  foon  the  deftin’d  period  find. 

Do  not  you  plainly  fee  by  all  this,  how  ambiguous,  idle,  and  ill-founded 
all  the  fidtions  of  the  poets  are  ?  pay  no  regard  to  them,  therefore,  for  the 
future ;  if  you  expedt  to  be  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  the  good  and  virtuous. 


*  Only .]  See  Iliad,  n. 

*}•  Achilles.']  See  Iliad,  n.  442,  Iliad,  I.  410. 
J  Euchcnor 0  See  II.  N.  C65. 

§  NorJJsalt ,  See  Odyfley,  A.  35. 
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C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


Well  remember’d,  Triephon ;  but,  pray,  inform  me,  are  the  affairs  of  the 
Scythians  regiftered  in  this  book  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

O  yes,  all  nations ;  if  there  happen  to  be  any  good  men  amongft  the 
Gentiles. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


There  muft  be  a  great  many  fcribes  then  in  heaven  to  take  down  every 


thing. 


TRIEPHON. 


Softly,  my  good  friend,  let  us  have  no  reflections  on  this  propitious  god  : 
if  you  hope  for  eternal  life,  liften  to  me  as  an  humble  catechumen  :  if  this 
god  could  fpread  out  the  heaven,  fix  the  earth  upon  the  waters,  form  the 
ftars,  and  create  man,  what  wonder  is  it  if  he  could  aifo  obferve  and  mark 
down  all  their  adtions  !  you  know  well  enough  thofe  of  your  fervants  in  your 
own  family  ;  cannot  God,  therefore,  with  more  cafe,  know  all  the  actions, 
and  penetrate  into  all  the  thoughts  of  men  ?  as  to  *  your  gods,  they  are  but 
a  jeft  to,  and  ridicule  of  all  men  of  fenfe  and  underftanding. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

You  talk  molt  divinely,  and  reverfe  the  ftory  of  Niobe  :  for  from  a  fta- 
tue  I  am  become  a  man. 

TRIEPHON. 

By  this  god,  therefore,  I  fwear,  I  will  do  you  no  harm. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

If  you  really  love,  you  will  not  deceive  me,  or 

-j-  - think  one  thing,  and  another  tell ; 


But  let  me  hear  this  wonderful  converfation,  which  you  were  witnefs  to,  that 
I  alfo  may  grow  pale  with  aftonifhmenv,  and  be  changed,  as  you  are,  into 
another  creature.  1  would  not  be  deftroyed,  like  Niobe,  but,  like  another 
Philomela,  live  to  fing  your  wonderou-s  tale. 


triephon. 


By  the  fon,  who  proceeds  from  the  father,  I  mean  not  to  deceive  you. 

•  Your  gods.}  If  the  Philopatris  had  been  written,  as  Gefner  contends,  by  that  Lucian,  who 
was  the  friend  of  Julian  the  Apoftate,  is  it  probable  he  would  have  talked  thus  of  a  religion  pro- 

felTed  by  the  emperor  ? 

f  Think  y  &c.]  See  Iliad,  I.  313. 
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C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

*  » 

w 

Go  on  then,  and  may  the  fpirit  give  you  power  of  fpeech !  I  will  fit 
here, 

*  In  filence  waiting,  till  you  ceafe  the  fong. 

TRIEPHON. 

Going  into  the  high  ftreet  to  buy  fome  things,  which  I  wanted,  I  faw  a 
prodigious  concourfe  of  people  whifpering  to  one  another,  each  man’s  lips 
finking,  as  it  were,  to  the  ear  of  his  neighbour.  I  clapped  my  hand  over 
my  eye-brows,  and  looked  fharply  on  every  fide,  to  fee  if  I  could  fpy  out 
any  of  my  acquaintances  amongft  them,  when  luckily  I  faw  Crato  the 
■f  officer,  my  old  friend  and  £  pot-companion. 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

You  mean  the  tax-gatherer.  Well,  what  of  him  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

I  immediately  bullied  through  the  crowd,  and  made  up  to  him,  and  bade 
him  good  morrow  ;  when,  behold,  one  Charicenus,  a  (linking  old  fellow, 
coughing  and  fpirting  about,  fcreamcd  out  mod  violent!)",  and  in  a  cracked 
voice,  cried,  “  This  man,  as  I  told  you  before,  will  pay  all  debts,  public 
and  private,  and  will  pay  no  regard  to  prophets  and  footh-fayers.”  He  faid 
a  great  many  things,  more  harffi  and  more  abfurd  than  thefe,  which  the 
multitude  fcemed  greatly  delighted  with,  and  liftened  attentively  to,  be- 
caufe  they  “were  new.  Another,  whofe  name  was  Chlevocharmus,  in  a  gown 
eat  up  by  the  moths,  without  Ihoes  or  hat,  made  (hift  to  mutter  out  :  “  A 
certain  man,  poorly  cloathed,  who  came  from  the  mountains,  with  a  bald 
pate,  hath  infcribed  his  name  in  hieroglyphic  characters  in  the  theatre,  who 
was  to  pour  in  an  inundation  of  gold.”  Upon  this,  I  went  up  to  him,  and 
faid,  according  to  the  interpretation  of  §  Ariftander  and  Artemidorus, 

*  In  filencc*]  See  Iliad,  I.  19 1. 

f  Officer,]  Gr.  no*ir»*or.  Sic  vocat  (fays  the  commentator)  quod  tanquain  perrequntor,  feu 
t|»cru>T>3?,  aliquant,  t n;  77oX»-m>ss*,  partem  adminiftraret. —  Pevsequatores  fuere  qui  quantitatem, 
feu  modum  cenfus  requaient :  thefe  were,  according  to  the  belt  idea  we  can  now  form  of  them, 

a  kind  of  tax-gatherers  (as  I  have  tranflated  it),  or  rather,  perhaps,  com  mi  flioners  appointed 
to  fuperintend  the  public  taxes. 

X  Pot-companion.']  Gr.  Xv^irorixov. 

§  drifiandcr,  &'c.]  Ariftander,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  was  a  famous  foothfayer,  and  a  compa¬ 
nion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  we  are  told,  relied  much  on  his  veracity.  Artemidorus 

was  another  prophet  of  the  fame  {lamp.  His  learned  treatife  on  divination  by  dreams  is  {fill 
extant. 
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thefe  dreams  of  your’s  will  never  come  to  pafs ;  your  debts  will  be  increafed 
inftead  of  paid  ;  and  this  man,  with  all  his  gold,  will  be  ftripped  even 
of  the  farthing  which  he  has ;  for  you  feem  all  of  you  to  be  only  dreamers 

on  the  *  white  rock,  who  have  idle  vifions  every  night/’  At  this  they 

•  « 

almoft  choaked  themfelves  with  a  loud  laugh,  which  they  fe.t  up  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  me.  Have  I,  faid  I,  interpreted  rightly,  according  to  Ariftander 
and  Artetnidorus  ?  or  am  I  out  in  my  fcent,  as  the  comic  poets  fay  ?”  To 
which  he  replied,  “  Triephon,  be  filent ;  if  you  can  hold  your  tongue  ,  I 
will  inftrudt  you  in  moil  wonderful  myfteries,  and  tell  you  what  will  loon 
come  to  pafs ;  but  take  heed  that  you  call  not  thefe  things  idle  dreams,  for 
they  are  true,  and  will  be  fulfilled  within  the  month  of  £  Mefor.”  When 
I  heard  this  from  Crato,  I  blufhed  at  their  folly  and  nonfenfe,  rated  him  fe- 
verely,  and  took  my  leave  :  but  one  of  them  looking  fternly  at  me,  with 
the  afpeit  of  a  Titan,  laid  hold  on  my  gown,  and  malicioufly  detained  me  : 
by  him  I  was  at  laft  perfuaded,  in  an  evil  time,  fool  that  I  was,  to  go  to 
the  meeting  of  thefe  cunning  deceivers  ;  for  he  told  me  he  was  fkilled  in  all 
their  myfteries.  We  pafled  the  Tartarean  gulph. 


§  With  burning  chains  fix’d  to  the  brazen  floors, 

And  lock’d  by  hell’s  inexorable  doors. 

and  winding  through  a  long  ftair-cafe,  at  length  arrived,  as  ||  Homer  fing% 
at  the  golden  chambers  of  Menelaus  ;  where,  though  I  looked  round  on 
every  fide,  I  could  find  no  Helen  ;  but  inftead  of  her,  a  heap  of  pale-faced 
people,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground :  as  loon  as  they  law,  they 
4.  came  with  joy  to  meet  us,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  we  might  have  fome 
melancholy  news  to  tell  them  ;  for  they  feemed  to  with  for  tribulation, 

f  • 

and,  like  the  Furies  in  a  tragedy,  to  rejoice  in  anguifli  and  for  row  :  then, 
putting  their  heads  together,  and  whifpering, 


*  The  white  rock.']  See  Homer’s  defeription  of  the  defeent  into  hell  by  Leuca’s  rock,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  laft  book  of  the  Odyfley. 

f  Scent.]  Gr.  i|f The  Greek  word,  as  Gefner  obferves,  is  peculiar  to  Lucian,  and 
feems  to  have  been  a  technical  term  drawn  from  hunting.  What  comic  poet  he  alludes  to,  we 
cannot  fay,  as  the  word  does  not,  I  believe,  occur  in  any  now  extant. 

j  Mefor.]  An  ^Egyptian  month,  fo  called,  anfwerable  to  our  Auguft. 

§  0rith9  fee.  3  Stasia*  t«  vi'Xxi,  r.ca  See  Iliad,  0.  15. 

II  Homer.]  See  Odyfley,  A.  v.  71. 

4-  Came  with  joy.]  See  Iliad,  S2.  321. 

Whifpering .]  See  Odyfley.  K.  325,  &c. 
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“  Speak,  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  what  thy  race. 

Thy  town,  thy  parents,  and  thy  native  place  : 

faid  they  to  me  ;  if  we  may  judge  from  your  habit  and  appearance,  you  feetn 
to  be  a  *  good  man.”  6<  There  are  very  few  fuch,  replied  I,  to  be  met  with: 
my  name  is  Triephon,  and  I  am  of  the  fame  city  with  yourfelves.”  They 
afked  me  then,  how  things  went  on  in  the  city,  and  in  the  world  :  <c  Very 


well,  faid  I,  the  people  are  happy,  and  will  be  more  fo. 


If 


That,  cried 


they,  frowning  mod  dreadfully,  can  never  be  ;  for  the  city  teems  with 
war  and  {laughter/*  Upon  this,  I  pretended  to  fall  into  their  way  of  think¬ 
ing  :  You,  faid  I,  who  are  railed  above  this  world,  who  look  down  as  it 
Were  from  a  watch-tower,  on  all  things  here  below,  muft  look  into  futurity  : 
what  is  doing  in  the  air  ?  will  the  fun  be  eclipfed,  and  the  moon  perpen¬ 
dicularly  under  him  ?  will  X  Mars  behold  Jupiter  in  a  quadrant,  or  Saturn 
oppofe  the  Sun  in  his  diameter  ?  will  Venus  and  Mercury  be  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  and  beget  more  Hermaphrodites  to  pleafe  you  ?  will  there  be  violent 
rains,  fhowers  of  hail  and  lnow,  with  peftilence  and  famine  ?  will  there  be 
a  great  quantity  of  thunder  and  lightening 

Upon  this,  they  began  to  talk  their  nonfenfe  ;  and,  as  if  they  were  doing 
fome  great  feat,  told  me,  that  the  face  of  things  would  foon  be  changed  ; 
that  a  great  §  multitude  would  come  to  invade  the  city,  and  our  armies 


*  A  good  man .]  Xfr,ros.  There  is  a  doubt,  amongfl  the  commentators,  whether  this  wordK^ro?, 
Cbriftus,  which  fignifies  good,  does  not  alfo  mean  Chriltus,  Chrift,  or  Chriilianus,  a  Chriilian. 
If  the  reader  willies  to  fee  this  matter  handled  at  large,  I  refer  him  to  Gefner’s  difiertation 
above  mentioned.  This  fee  ms,  indeed,  tome,  to  be  a  kind  of  pun,  or  double  meaning  in  the 
word,  and  that  the  author  meant  to  be  witty  on  the  occafion  :  if  it  be  fo,  we  can  only  fay,  we 
are  forry  for  his  miflake,  efpecially  on  fuch  a  fubjedt. 

f  Teems.]  Gr.  Svtqku.  The  word  is  from  the  Frogs  of  Ariflophanes ;  and  as  the  fcholiail 
tells  us,  <x7ro  (mtj <popa$  ru>v  $v<rov.*iauv ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  hard  labours  or  mifearriages 
of  women.  I  he  city  has  a  hard  orcrois  birth,  and  teems  with  nothing  but  misfortunes. 

J  Will  Mars,  £5>.]  Here  we  have  all  the  nonfenfe  of  judicial  allrology,  the  fame  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  fyftem  which  prevailed  among  us  during  a  great  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries :  it  was  certainly  very  fafhionable  in  the  days  of  Lucian,  as  appears  from  feveral 
parts  of  his  works.  It  may,  perhaps,  therefore,  afford  fome  comfort  to  the  moderns,  to  refledt, 
that  the  ancients  were  nearly  as  foolilh  as  themfelves  in  this  particular. 

§  Multitude ,  13c  ]  Here  we  have  a  tfrange,  obfeure,  and  almofl  unintelligible  account  of  a 
fet  of  Chriflians  ;  for  fo  we  are  told  they  were,  who  get  together  into  a  corner,  and  amufe 
th  mielves,  like  fo  many  modern  Methodifts,  with  gloomy  prefages  of  univerfal  vice,  infamy, 
and  ruin,  without,  as  we  can  find,  any  reafon  or  foundation  for  it.  I  Ihould  rather,  therefore, 
be  inclined  to  think,  that  thefe  prophets  were  nothing  but  a  company  of  heathen  aftrologers, 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  ignorant  converts  to  Chrillianity  mixed  amongfl  them,  from  whom 
the  author  picked  up  his  few  lcattered  and  imperfedl  notions  of  our  religion. 
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would  be  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy.  At  this  I  grew  enraged,  and  cried 
out,  “  Ceafe,  ye  miferable  wretches,  ceafe  your  vain  boaftings  :  the  evil  pro¬ 
phecies  which  you  pour  forth  againft  your  *  country,  fhal!  fall  upon  your 
own  heads.  Not  from  heaven  could  you  ever  have  heard  fuch  things ;  nor 
could  they  fpring  from  your  mathematical  knowlege  :  if  magic  and  incan¬ 
tations  have  milled  you  into  this  idle  fuperftition,  the  greater  fools  are  ye. 
They  are  nothing  but  the  dreams  of  old  women,  who  delight  in  fuch  non- 
fenfe  and  ftupidity.” 

C  R  X  T  I  A  S. 

And  what  did  thefe  foolilh  fellows  fay  to  this  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

They  had  recourfe  to  their  old  fable.  tc  We  dreamed  all  this,  faid  they, 
after  a  ten  days  fait,  which  we  kept,  watching  every  night,  and  finging 
hymns,  and  facred  fongs.” 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

What  anfwer  did  you  make  to  that  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

O,  no  bad  one,  I  allure  you  :  “  What  the  citizens  report  of  you,  faid  I,  is 
very  true  ;  it  all  comes  to  you  in  dreams.”  cc  They  are  waking  dreams, 
however,  replied  they.”  “  Let  them  be  ever  fo  true,  cried  I,  they  are  not 
altogether  fafe  :  in  fadt,  you  idle  away  your  time  in  telling  fuch  things  as 
neither  are,  nor  ever  can  be.  Some  how  or  other,  in  thefe  dreams  of  your’s, 
you  feem  to  have  an  aver  (ion  to  every  thing  that  is  good  and  pleafant,  and 
to  delight  in  evil  and  misfortunes  ;  in  what  can  never  be  of  any  fervice  or 
advantage  to  you.  Leave  off,  therefore,  thefe  abfurd  and  ridiculous  pro¬ 
phecies  and  predictions,  left,  whilft  you  are  thus  calling  down  vengeance 
on  your  country,  God  Ihould  afflidt  you  with  fome  dreadful  calamity.” 
Here  they  all  fell  upon  and  abufed  me  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  I  was  petri¬ 
fied,  as  it  were,  into  a  ftatue  :  but  your  converfation  has  loofened  my 
hard  joints,  and  made  me  a  man  again.  “  Shall  I  tell  you  how  they  treated 

me  ?” 

C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 

By  no  means.  I  befeech  you  let  us  have  no  more  of  their  nonfen fe.  You 
fee  how  I  am  fvvelled  and  ready  to  burft  with  it  already.  I  am  juft  as  if  I 

•  Country. ]  This  part  of  the  dialogue,  probably,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Philopatris,  or  the 
lover  of  his  country;  though,  I  think,  it  might  with  full  as  much  propriety  have  been  called 

the  Aftrologers. 

f  Waking  dreams .]  Gr.  ra  to,  extra  le&ulum.  We  do  not  dream  them  in  bed. 
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had  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog ;  if  I  do  not  apply  a  remedy  immediately, 
the  very  remembrance  of  it  will  make  an  end  of  me  ;  fay  no  more,  there¬ 
fore  about  it,  but  begin  a  prayer  from  the  father,  and  end  with  the 
*  doxology. 

But  what  have  we  here  ?  is  not  that  Cleolaus  finding  this  way  in  fuch  a 
hurry  ?  Shall  we  call  him  to  us  ? 

TRIEPHON. 

It  mu  ft  be  he  :  by  all  means.  What,  ho  !  Cleolaus; 

'f'  Stop,  gentle  ftranger,  pafs  not  by,  but  come 
And  join  us  here. 

CLEOLAUS. 

Your  fervant,  mo  ft  noble  pair. 

TRIEPHON. 


What  is  the  matter  that  you  are  in  luch  hafte  ?  you  feem  quite  out  of 
breath  :  are  there  any  particular  news  ? 


CLEOLAUS. 

£  At  length  the  eye  of  Perfia  is  no  more  ; 
Great  Snfan  the  fam’d  city  foon  fhall  fall. 
And  all  Arabia  own  the  vidtor’s  pow’r. 


Thus  it  is. 


C  R  I  T  I  A  S. 


§  That  God,  ftill  mindful  of  the  good  and  juft. 
Doth  ne’er  forfake,  but  takes  them* to  his  care. 


Doxology .]  Gr.  noKvuvvpop  v .  I  have  ventured  to  tranflate  it  thus  from  the  learned  Fa- 
bricius.  Ode  polyonomos  (fays  he)  cujus  meinincrit  Lucianus,  five  quifquis  au&or,  in  Philopa- 
tride,  nihil  aliud  eft  quani  doxologia.  See  alfo,  Smith’s  Account  of  the  Greek  Church,  where 


this  paflagc  is  quoted. 

-j-  £s»V.]  As  this  is  in  verfe  in  the  original,  it  is  probably  quoted  from  fome  tragic 

w liter  not  now  extant. 


£  At  length ,  csfc.]  More  iambics  in  the  original,  but  whether  quoted  from  any  ancient 
writer,  or  made  purpofely  by  the  author,  we  know  not ;  the  annotators  are  extremely  puzzled 
about  the  fa£b  here  alluded  to,  which,  I  believe,  will  never  be  afeertained.  I  fhall,  however, 
take  the  firfl  opportunity  of  writing  a  large  treatife  on  this  fubjeft  ;  wherein  I  propofe  to  fix  the 
exadt  time  when  this  dialogue  was  written,  and  to  prove  by  whom,  with  an  exadt  account  of 
all  the  wars,  fieges,  &c.  that  happened  for  fome  hundred  years  before  and  after  Lucian’s  time, 
which  will  fettle  this  important  affair. 

But  this  talk  I  fhall  not  perform,  till  I  have — nothing  elfe  to  do. 

§  That  God ,  Zsfc]  More  iambics,  but  heaven  knows  from  whom. 
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O  Triephon,  we  are  fallen  on  happy  times.  I  knew  not  what,  when  I 
died,  to  leave  my  children,  for  I  am  no  ftranger  to  your  poverty,  nor  you 
to  mine :  but  the  life  of  one  *  emperor  will  now  be  enough  for  them  ;  never 
fhall  we  want  riches  while  he  furvives,  nor  {hall  any  nation  be  able  to  ter¬ 
rify  or  alarm  us. 

TRIEPHON. 

And  I,  Critias,  will  bequeath  to  my  children,  the  happinefs  of  feeing 

♦ 

Babylon  deftroyed,  and  AEgypt  fubjeft  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

And  Perfia’s  fons  in*-}*-  chains  of  fervitude, 

the  Scythians  repulfed  ;  would  I  could  fay,  totally  fubdued.  Mean  time, 
}et  us,  with  hands  ftretched  out  to  heaven,  return  thanks  to  the  unknown 
God  of  Athens,  that  we  are  thought  worthy  of  being  fubjefis  of  fo  excel¬ 
lent  a  monarch.  Let  them  go  on  with  their  follies,  and  reft  contented  with 
the  old  proverb,  %  All  this  is  nothing  to  Hippoclydes.. 

-*  One  emperor .]  What  emperor  this  was,  we  know  not ;  fome  fay  one  and  fome  another* 
For  a  folution  of  this  difficulty,  I  mud  therefore  refer  my  readers  to  the  above  mentioned  depu¬ 
tation,  whenever  it  ffiall  be  written  :  in  the  mean  time,  in  compliment  to  the  learned  Gcfner, 
let  the  honour,  if  you  pleafe,  remain  with  Julian. 

•f  Chains .]  A b\uqv  tjfxat*  See  Iliad,  Z.  463. 

%.  All  this,  &r.]  See  our  author’s  Treatife  on  Dependents,  &c„ 
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The  learned  Gesner  is  of  Opinion ,  that  this  Dialogue  was  not  written  by 
Lucian,  and  calls  it,  Scholajlicam  alicujus  Declamationem  prope  puerilem ,  a 
mere  School- Boy9 s  Declamation  :  the  English  Reader  will ,  however ,  I  believe , 
be  far  from  thinking  fo.  It  is,  undoubtedly ,  Lucian’j;  and,  though  not,  as  a 
Painter  would  fay,  in  his  bejl  Manner,  is,  by  no  Means,  a  contemptible  Perform¬ 
ance:  peing,  probably,  as  I  have  remarked  with  regard  to  tzvo  or  three  other 
of  his  Pieces,  a  Kind  of  Declamatory  Exercife,  made  by  him  for  one  of  his  Pupils , 
when  he  was  engaged  as  a  Teacher  of  Rhetoric  :  but  let  my  Readers  judge  for 
them] elves. 


HERMIPPUS  and  CHARIDEMUS. 

HERMIPPUS. 

rr^AKING  a  walk,  the  other  day,  into  the  fields,  near  town,  partly  for 
-  the  fake  of  a  little  refrefhment,  and  partly  becaufe,  having  occafion 
to  meditate  on  fomething,  I  wilhed  to  be  quiet  and  retired,  I  met  Proxenus, 
the  fon  of  Epicrates,  and,  after  the  ufual  compliments,  alked  him  whence 
he  came,  and  which  way  he  was  going  :  induced,  he  faid,  by  that  pleafure 
which  arifes  from  a  view  of  the  country,  and  to  enjoy  the  mild  and  whole- 
feme  air,  he  had  rambled  that  way,  being  juft  come  from  a  great  feaft  in 
the  Pirseus,  made  by  Androcles,  who  had  facrificed  to  Mercury,  on  account 

of 


CHARID  EMUS. 


of  a  vi&ory  which  he  had  gained  at  the  *  Diafia,  by  writing  a  book.  He 
recounted  a  number  of  agreeable  things  that  happened  there;  and,  amongft 
the  reft,  told  me  of  fome  fpeeches  made  in  praife  of  beauty,  which  he  could 
not  himfelf,  he  faid,  being  an  old  man,  perfectly  remember,  efpecially  as 
he  was  there  but  a  little  time  :  you,  however,  he  was  fure,  could  repeat 
them  eafily,  as  you  were  one  of  the  fpeakers,  and  had  attended  to  every 
thing  during  the  whole  entertainment. 

CHARIDEMUS. 

It  was,  indeed,  Hermippus,  as  he  told  you  :  but,  I  am  afraid,  I  cannot 
accurately  defcribe  it  all ;  nor  could  I  hear  every  thing,  for  the  noife  made 
by  the  company  and  fervants  together  ;  befides,  that  it  is  one  of  the  moft 
difficult  things  in  the  world  to  remember  what  pafles  at  a  feaft,  as  you  very 
well  know  how  forgetful  it  is  apt  to  make  even  thofe  who  have  the  beft 
memories  :  to  oblige  you,  however,  I  will  endeavour  to  do  it  as  well  as  I 
can,  and  give  you  as  many  circumftances-as  I  can  poffibly  recoiled:. 


HERMIPPUS. 


I  thank  you  for  your  kind  promife ;  but,  if  you  would  give  me  an  ex- 
ad  detail  from  the  beginning,  tell  me  the  name  of  the  work  which  Andro- 
cles  repeated,  who  it  was  he  conquered,  and  who  were  your  guefts,  I  ihould 
be  infinitely  obliged  to  you. 


CHARIDEMUS. 

The  book,  I  mentioned,  was,  the  Praife  of  Hercules,  written  by  him, 
and  delivered  to  him,  as  he  faid,  in  a  dream  ;  the  man  he  gained  the  vidory 
over  was  Diotimus,  of  Megara,  who  contended  with  him  for  a  f  barley- 
cake,  or,  rather,  merely  for  honour  and  glory. 


*  Diafia .]  A  feaft  fo  called,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  Propitious,  a*o  ra  A.cf  ***  t>j? 
from  Jupiter  and  misfortune  ;  becaufe,  by  making  fupplication  to  Jupiter,  they  obtained  pro¬ 
tection  and  deliverance  from  every  evil. 

f  Barley  cakc.~\  A  barley-cake  may  appear  to  us  but  a  poor  reward  for  a  good  poem,  and, 
perhaps  too  much  for  a  bad  one  :  the  ancients,  however,  as  Mr.  Weft  fenfibly  obferves,  diftri- 
buted  fuch  prizes  for  very  good  reafons,  being  fuch  as,  “  having  no  intrinfic  value  in  them- 
lelves,  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  the  conquerors,  but  merely  as  emblems  or  evidences  of  their  vifto- 
ries,  and,  as  fuch,  entitled  them  to  the  efteern  and  applaufes  of  their  countrymen  :  by  the 
meannefs  of  thefe  were  the  Grecians  given  to  underhand,  that  praife  and  glory  were  the  proper 
recompenfe  of  merit  and  virtue.”  See  Weft’s  Dilfert.  on  Olympic  Games.— After  all,  a  cake 
of  any  kind,  is  more  than  many  a  modern  poet  either  gets,  or  perhaps  deferves,  for  his  per- 
formance  ;  and  a  barley-cake  as  fit  a  reward  for  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  as  a  butt  of  fack  for  a 
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HERMIPPU  S. 

And  what  was  the  fubjeCt  ? 

CHARIDEMUS. 

An  Encomium  on  *  Caftor  and  Pollux,  which  he  made,  out  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  delivery  from  imminent  danger,  by  thofe  two  deities,  who  ap¬ 
peared  on  purpofe  to  fave  him  ;  but,  befides  thefe,  many  more  were  at  the 
feaft,  both  relations  and  friends  :  the  chief  perfons,  however,  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  who  led  the  converfation,  and  fpoke  in  praife  of  beauty,  were  Philo, 
the  fon  of  Dinias  ;  Ariftippus,  the  fon  of  Agafthenes  ;  and  myfelf.  Cleo- 
nymus,  the  handfome  nephew  of  Androcles,  fat  next  to  us,  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  young  man,  and  who  feemed  to  have  a  good  underftanding  ;  for 
he  liftened  attentively  to  every  thing  that  was  faid.  Philo  was  the  firft 
fpeaker  in  praife  of  beauty,  and  began  thus — 


HERMIPPUS, 


Do  not  begin  the  fpeech,  my  friend,  till  you  firft  inform  me  what  it  arofe 


from. 


CHARIDEMUS. 


I  was  going  through  the  whole  difcourfe,  as  faft  as  I  could,  and  you  in¬ 
terrupt  me ;  but,  if  a  friend  lays  violent  hands  upon  us,  we  muft  fubmit. 
The  fubjeft,  then,  took  rife  from  the  beautiful  Cleonymus,  who  fat  between 
me  and  his  uncle  Androcles,  which  brought  on  a  difcourfe  about  the  young 
man,  amongft  the  lower  part  of  the  conipany,  who  were  prodigioufly  ftruck 
with  his  extraordinary  beauty,  and,  forgetful,  as  it  were,  of  every  thing  elfe, 
were  lavifh  in  their  praifes  of  it ;  when  we,  who  valued  ourfelves  on  our 
tafte  for,  and  knowlege  of,  the  beautiful,  thinking  it  a  fhame  to  be  excelled 
by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  began  to  make  it  the  fubjeft  of  our  difcourfe 
alfo  :  we  refolved,  however,  not  to  confine  it  to  the  boy  only,  (efpecially  as 
it  might  make  him  vain  and  luxurious,)  nor,  like  them,  to  fay  every  thing 
that  came  uppermoft,  without  order  or  method  ;  but  to  fpeak  one  by  one, 

and  fay  every  thing  upon  it  that  our  memory  could  fuggeft  to  us :  where¬ 
upon  Philo  took  the  firft  part,  and  thus  began  : 

“  Whilft,  in  every  thing  we  fay  or  do,  we  are  in  fearch  of  the  beautiful, 
what  a  reflection  would  it  be  upon  us  to  take  no  notice  of  beauty  itfelf,  or 


*  Caftor ,  for.]  Thefe  two  illuftrious  deities  made,  we  are  told,  no  inconfiderable  figure  in 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  affifted  in  gaining  the  golden  fleece ;  after  which  they  employed 
themfelves  in  chafing  the  pirates  that  infefted  the  Archipelago ;  for  which  they  were,  after  their 

death,  raifed  to  the  rank  of  jpds,  and  worfhipped  by  all  mariners. 

# 
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to  pafs  over  that  in  filence,  which  is  the  perpetual  object  of  our  labour? 
what  proper  ufe  can  we  ever  make  of  our  eloquence,  if  we  do  not  employ 
it  on  that  which  bell  deferves  our  attention  ?  or,  what  can  we  do  better  than, 
leaving  every  thing  elfe,  confine  ourfelves  to  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  ? 
But,  left  it  fhould  be  faid  that  I  diftate  to  others  how  they  Ihould  aft,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  negleft  it  myfclf,  I  will  fay  what  I  can  on  this  fubjeft. 

€t  With  regard  to  beauty,  then,  it  is  a  perfection  which  all  wifh  to  obtain, 
but  very  few  are  thought  worthy  to  poffefs  :  thofe  who  do,  are,  doubtlefs, 
the  happieft  of  all  beings,  and  honoured  both  by  gods  and  men.  Amongft 
the  deities,  who,  of  heroes,  were  made  gods,  are  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Jove, 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  and  *  Helen  :  the  former,  indeed,  gained  this  pre-emi¬ 
nence  by  virtue,  but  Helen  acquired  it  by  her  beauty,  and  was  not  only 
changed  into  a  goddefs  herfelf,  but  immortalized  her  brothers  alfo,  who, 
before  her  afeent  into  heaven,  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  We  cannot, 
moreover,  find  any  mortals,  but  thofe  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  ever  aflbeiated  with  the  gods  :  for  this,  Pelops  was  permitted  to  tafte 

ambrofia;  and  with  this,  Ganymede,  the  fon  of  Dardanus,  gained  fu,h  an 
afcendency  over  the  great  Jupiter,  who  left  all  the  deities,  and  lied  with 
him  to  Ida.  So  fond,  we  know,  of  beauty  was  the  father  of  the  god-s 
that  he  not  only  honoured  the  pofleffors  of  it  with  a  feat  in  heaven,  but, 
when  he  went  down  to  earth,  changed  himfelf  into  a  fwan  for  Leda,  into  a 
bull  for  Europa,  and,  in  Amphitryon’s  fhape,  begot  the  immortal  Hercules. 
Every  body  knows  the  ftratagems  which  he  made  ufe  of  to  poffefs  thofe  he 
loved.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  poets  Ihould  reprefent  him  to  us  as  fo  fe- 
vere  and  impetuous  in  his  converfe  with  the  gods,  infomuch  that,  in  his 

*  Helen*]  Euripides,  who  was  feldom  over  complaifant  to  the  ladies,  has,  contrary  to  all  other 
ancient  authors,  allured  us,  that  this  celebrated  beauty  was  perfectly  virtuous  ;  that  it  was  not  (he 
who  was  carried  away  by  Paris,  but  an  image  or  rep  re  fen  tat  ion  of  her,  framed  by  Juno,  merely 
to  deceive  him,  and  to  revenge  herfelf  on  the  Trojan  youth,  for  giving  the  apple  to  Venus. 
The  real  Helen  was,  in  the  mean  time,  conveyed  to  Pharos,  injEgypt,  where  Men elaus  found 
her,  on  his  return  from  the  liege  of  Troy,  was  reconciled  te,  and  carried  her  back  with  him. — 
On  this  ftrange  llory  was  founded  the  apotheofis  of  Helen,  whom  the  Spartans,  it  feems,  wor¬ 
shipped  as  a  goddefs,  and  erected  a  temple  to  her.  Herodotus,  moreover,  informs  us,  that  the 
ladies  ufed  to  invoke  her  aid,  to  make  their  children  handfome ;  and  tells  us  a  droll  Itory  of  a 
rich  Spartan,  who  had  a  very  ugly  child :  a  perfon  appeared  to  the  nurfe,  and  advifed  her  to 
carry  it  to  the  temple  of  Helen,  from  whence  it  returned  a  moll  beautiful  girl,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  married  to  Arifio,  king  of  Sparta.  If  this  was  really  the  cafe,  and  which,  as  we  have 
Herodotus’s  word  for  it,  cannot  be  doubted,  the  temple  of  Helen,  we  may  be  allured,  was  al¬ 
ways  pretty  well  frequented. 
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iirft  fpcech  to  Juno,  who  ufcd  to  reproach  him  for  his  amours,  he  fo  terri¬ 
fied  her,  that  flie  feemed  happy  his  anger  was  confined  to  words  alone  ;  and, 

in  the  next,  all  the  deities  were  ftruck  with  terror,  when  he  threatened  to 
hang  up  earth  and  fea  :  and  yet  this  terrible  god,  when  he  addrefTed  the  fair, 
was  mild,  gentle,  and  kind  to  all  ;  laid  afide  the  deity,  left  he  fhould  ap¬ 
pear  difguftful  to  them,  and  affumed  the  mod  beautiful  forms  to  entice  them  ; 
fuch  deference  and  refpect  did  he  always  pay  to  beauty. 

But  left,  it  fhould  be  objected  that  we  fpeak  of  this  rather  to  find  fault 
with  Jupiter,  than  for  the  honour  and  praife  of  beauty,  moft  certain  it  is, 
as  all  who  refledt  mu  ft  acknowlege,  that  all  the  deities  were  as  fond  of  beauty 
as  Jove  himfelf.  *  Neptune  was  ftruck  with  the  form  of  Pelops,  Apollo 
admired  Hyacinthus,  and  Cadmus  was  the  favourite  of  Mercury. 

The  goddefies  alfo  blufh  not  to  acknowlege  the  power  of  beauty,  and 
yield  their  charms  to  the  handfomeft  men  :  there  is  no  quarrel  amongft  them 
for  precedency,  on  any  other  account.  Minerva  prefides  over  war,  and 
leaves  hunting  to  Diana  ;  Juno  takes  care  of  nuptial  affairs,  and  contends 
not  with  Venus,  who  guards  what  is  committed  to  her  care  :  but  in  beauty, 
they  would  all  be  thought  to  excel,  and  each  imagines  herfelf,  iii  that,  fu- 
perior  to  all  the  reft.  The  goddefs  Strife,  who  wifhes  to  fee  them  deftroy 
each  other,  makes  ufe.of  no  means  but  this  to  carry  on  her  defigns  againft 
them.  This,  alone,  might  fuffice  to  prove  the  power  of  beauty  :  for  no 
fooner  was  the  apple  feen,  and  the  infeription  on  it,  than  each  believed  it 
m u ft  belong  to  her,  and  that  every  vote  would  be  in  her  favour.  To  Ju¬ 
piter,  the  brother  and  hulband  of  one  of  them,  and  father  of  the  others, 
they  referred  the  caufe  :  but  though  he  could  fo  eafily  have  decided  it 
though  there  were  fo  many  able  and  learned  judges  of  it,  both  amongft  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians,  he  fubmitted  it  to  Paris ;  by  that,  alone,  determin¬ 
ing  the  fuperiority  of  beauty  over  ftrength  and  wifdom.  So  great  was  their 
ambition  to  be  thought  beautiful,  that  they  perfuaded  the  great  poet,  who 
fings  of  gods  and  heroes,  to  diftinguilh  them  rather  on  that  account 
than  any  other.  Juno  took  more  pleafure  in  the  epithet  of  ;[;  white- 
armed,  than  in  being  called  the  venerable  goddefs,  or  daughter  of 

*  Neptune*]  Concerning  this  little  amour  of  Neptune’s,  fee  Philoftratus,  Tzetzes’s  notes  on 
Lycophron,  and  Cicero’s  Tufc.  Qua.' ft. 

f  Infeription ,]  Detur  pulclmma* ;  let  it  be  given  to  the  moft  beautiful. 

4  White -armed,}  A rf*  ;  fo  fhc  is  always  called  in  Homer. 
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the  great  Saturn;  Minerva  chofe  the  blue  eyed  maid,  rather  than  Tritoge- 
nia;  and  Venus  rejoiced,  above  all,  in  the  title  of  *  golden,  becaufe  it  was 

an  emblem  of  beauty. 

This,  whilft  it  fhews  the  opinion  of  the  gods  concerning  beauty,  is, 
at  the  fame  time,  an  indxfputable  proof  of  its  fuperior  excellency.  Pallas 
preferred  it  to  valour  and  wifdom,  both  of  which  flic  was  the  avowed  pa- 
tronefs  and  protedtor;  Juno  held  it  in  higher  efteem,  far  above  power  and 
empire,  and  called  in  Jove  to  bear  teftimony  with  her  :  if,  therefore,  there 
is  in  beauty  fomething  fo  noble  and  fo  divine,  that  the  gods  themfclves  pay 
fo  much  attention  to  it,  lhall  not  wc,  in  imitation  of  them,  both  in  word 

and  work,  value,  efteem,  and  protedt  it  ?” 

Thus  did  Philo  harangue  in  praife  of  beauty  ;  adding,  that  he  fliould  have 
fpoken  more  copioufty  on  the  fubjedt,  but  that  he  knew  a  long  oration  was 
ill-fuited  to  a  feaft.  To  him  fucceedcd  Ariftippus,  though  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on,  by  the  prefling  intreaties 
of  Androcles,  being  very  loth  to  fpcak,  he  told  us,  after  Philo  ;  at  length, 

however,  he  began  thus  : 

“  It  very  often  happens,  that  men,  quitting  tbofe  fubjedts  that  are  noble 
and  ufeful,  apply  thcmfelves,  out  of  vain-glory,  to  filch  as  can  give  but 
little  pleafure  to  their  hearers,  either  faying  what  has  been  faid  before,  or 
talking  about  things  of  no  confequence  or  importance  :  left  I  fliould  myfelf 
fall  into  thefe  errors  which  I  condemn,  I  fhall  make  choice  of  that  matter, 
which,  I  am  fure,  mu  ft  be  agreeable  to  my  audience,  and  which  will  afford 
me  the  ampleft  field  for  difeuflion. 

“  If  we  were  on  any  other  fubjedt,  one  fpecch  might  have  fufficed  to  i!- 
luftrate  it;  but  beauty  fuggefts  fuch  a  variety  of  arguments,  that  no  man 
need  be  afhamed  that  he  cannot  difplay  it  to  the  full;  happy  is  he,  if  he 
can  add  fomething  to  the  praifes  already  beftowed  on  it  :  it  is,  indeed,  fo 
honoured  and  efteemed,  both  by  gods  and  men,  that  thofc  who  poffefs  it,  arc 
loved  and  valued,  and  thofe  who  want  it,  hated  and  defpifed  by  all,  who 
has  eloquence  enough  to  treat  it  as  it  ought  to  be  treated  :  but  if  no  man, 
any  more  than  myfelf,  can  expedt  to  handle  fuch  a  fubjedt  according  to  its 

*  Gotten*]  Venus  is  always  ealled  Xfurtti  A tyoAnj,  or  Venus  Aurea,  moft  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  hair :  Horace  too  mentions  his  flava  Chloe.  Yellow  was  the  fafhionable  colour  for 
ladies  locks,  amongft  both  Greeks  and  Romans :  poor  Kit  Smart,  therefore,  not  unfrequently 
called  his  red-hair’d  lady  u  the  lafs  with  the  clajjical  hair.” 
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dignity  and  importance,  there  is  nothing  ridiculous  in  my  attempting  to 
fpeak  concerning  it,  even  after  Philo. 

Beauty  has  fomething  in  it  fo  noble,  and  fo  divine,  that  (to  pafs  over  the 
honour  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  gods,  and  confine  myfelf  to  its  power 
over  men),  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Jove,  even  before  Ihe  had  reached  the- 
age  of  maturity,  was  univerfally  admired,  infomuch  that  Thefeus,  who 
came  to  tranfadt  fome  affairs  in  Peloponnefus,  fell  fo  violently  in  love  with 
her,  that,  though  pofiefled  of  a  moft  noble  kingdom,  and  crowned  with- 
glory,  he  thought  there  was  no  joy  in  life  without  her,  and  that  if  he  could 
gain  her  for  a  wife  he  lhould  be  the  happieft  of  mankind.  As  Ihe  was  under 
age,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  her  father's  eonfent,  he  left  his- own  king¬ 
dom,  defied  all  the  power  of  Peloponnefus,  and  took  her  away  from  her  fa¬ 
ther,  by  force  of  arms,  and  carried  her  to.Aphidna,  with  the  affiftance  of 
Pirithous,  whom  he  ever  after  fo  loved  and  valued  on  that  account,  that  the 
friendlhip  of  Thefeus  and  Pirithous  is  handed  down  as  an  example  to  pof- 
terity.  When  he  went  down  to  hell,  in  purfuit  of  Proferpine,  Thefeus,. 

*  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  difTuade  him  from  the  enterprize,  accompa¬ 
nied,  and  ran  the  hazard  of  his  life  to  ferve  him  in  it.  When  Ihe  returned,, 
in  her  riper  years,  to  Argos,  in  the  abfence  of  Thefeus,  the  Grecian 
princes,  though  they  had  the  fined  and  moft  beautiful  women  of  their  own,, 
were  all  eager  to  poffefs  her ;  but  fearing,  as  they  were  all  ready  to  fight  for 
her,  that  a  civil  war  would  enfue,  they  bound  themfelves  by  a  common 
oath,  jointly  to  defend  him  who  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  her,  and  not 
to  fuffer  any  to  attack  or  injure  him ;  every  one  flattering  himfelf  that  this 
might  be  his  own  happy  lot but  all,  except  Menelaus,  were  difappointed. 
They  abided,  however,  by  their  agreement.  When,  not  long  after,  the 
difpute  arofe  among  the  goddefles,  which  of  them  was  the  moft  beautiful* 
and  the  decifion  was  left  to  Paris;  who,  fufpended  by  the  charms  of 
the  candidates,  and  by  the  bribes  they  offered-  him,,  knew  not  how  to 
determine:  for- Juno  promifed  him  the  kingdom  of  Alia,  Minerva  perpe¬ 
tual  vidtory  in  war,  and  Venus  the  pofieffion  of  Helen  :  reflecting,  at  length* 
that  empire  might  fall  to  the  meaneft  and  moft  unworthy,  but  that  Helen 
could  not  *  defeend  to  pofterity,  he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  her. 

w 

*  Defeend .]  This  is  a  new  and  ingenious  defence  of  Paris’s  choice.  Top  much,  however.  Is 
faid  in  this  part  of  the  dialogue  about  Helen,  which  fmells  too  much,  we  muft  own,  of  the 
fcholaftic  lamp,  and  confirms  my  obfervation  concerning  it. 


When 
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,  u  When  Europe  firft  came  forth  againft  Afia,  and  .the  war  with  Troy  wag 
declared,  the  Trojans,  had  they  reftored  Helen,  might  have  lived  in  peace  f 
if  Greece  had  not  contended  for  her,,  Ihe  might  have  been  freed  from 
all  her  toils  and  dangers  ;  but  neither  of  them  thought  they  could  fight  in  a 
nobler  caufe,  than  for  the  pofieflion  of  her:  the  gods  themfelves,  not  only 
permitted,  but  even  preffed  their  fons  to  engage  in  the  war,  though  they 
foreknew  that  they  muft  perifh  in  it,  thinking  it  not  lefs  glorious  to  die  for 
Helen,  than  to  be  defcended  from  the  immorrals  :  but  why  need  I  mention 
their  fons,  when  they  themfelves,  for  her  fake,  entered  into  a  more  terrible 
war  than  that  which  they  waged  againft  the  giants;  there  they  were  united, 
but  in  this  they  fought  againft  each  other,  an  unanfwerable  proof  how  fu- 
perior  beauty  is  to  every  thing  elfe  in  the  opinion  of  the  gods  :  for  nothing 
elfe  did  they  ever  quarrel  among  themfelves;  whilft  for  this  alone,  they  not 
only  facrificed  their  own  offspring,  but  fought  againft  each  other,  and  were 
wounded,  is  it  not  plain  that  they  preferred  beauty  to  every  other  conflder- 
ation  ? 

let  us  call  to  mind  the  aftonifhing 
beauty  of  *  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Oenomaus,  how  many  noble 
youths  preferred  death,  to  life  without  her  !  When  this  lovely  virgin  grew 
up  to  be  marriageable,  her  father  fo  admired  her  extraordinary  beauty,  that, 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  he  became  deeply  enamoured  with  her, 
and  wifhingto  keep  her  to  himfelf,  to  avoid  fufpicion,  he  gave  out  (a  falfe- 
hood  as  infamous  as  his  guilty  paflion),  that  he  was  ready  to  beftow  her  on 
him  who  fhould  beft  deferve  her ;  to  carry  on  his  purpofe,  therefore,  he  con¬ 
trived,  with  the  greateft  art  and  labour,  a  chariot,  fo  formed  as  to  move 
with  wonderful  celerity,  and  joined  to  it  the  fwifteft  horfes  in  Arcadia;  in 
this  he  contended  with  her  admirers,  laying  it  down  as  a  condition,  that 
whoever  conquered  him  fhould  have  his  daughter,  but  if  they  failed,  they 
were  to  fuffer  death  ;  obliging  her  at  the  fame  time  to  accompany  every  one 
of  them  in  the  chariot,  that  their  eyes  being  fixed  upon  her  whilft  they 
drove,  they'inight  be  carelefs  and  inattentive.  The  firft  lover  failing  in  his 
attempt,  and  lofing  both  his  miftrefs  and  his  life,  the  reft  of  them,  afhamed 
to  decline  the  conteft,  and  detefting  the  cruelty  of  Oenomaus,  ruflied  with 
ardour,  one  after  another,  upon  their  fate,  as  if  they  wiflied  to  facrifice  their 

*  Hippodamia .]  This  ftory  is  interefting,  and  well  told  by  Lucian  ;  the  fame  tale  is  related 
by  Philoftratus. 

Vo l.  II.  4  D  lives, 


“  But,  to  dwell  no  longer  on  this  head. 
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lives  for  fuch  an  objeCt.  Thirteen -youths  thus  perifhed;  but  the  gods  deteff- 
ing  fuch  barbarity,  and  pitying  the  unhappy  virgin*  whofe  youth,  and  beauty 
were  thus  deprived  of  all  enjoyment,  and  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  devoted 
lovers,  took  the  young  man  (Pelopa),  who  was  next  to  contend  for  her,, 
under  their  protection,  gave  him  a  chariot  of  exquifite  workmanfliip*  and 
immortal  horfes,  by  which  he-  gained  the  virgin,  after  flaying  his  inhuman*, 
father-in-law. 

So  divine  a  thing  is  beauty  in  the  eyes  both  of  gods  and  men  ;  it  is  a  fub*- 
jeft,  therefore,  which  all  muft  deem  moft  worthy  of  our  difcuffion*,r 

Thus  ended  Ariftippus, 

HERMIPPUS. 

There  remains  nothing  now  to  crown  the  whole,  but  the  fpeech  of  Chavis 
demus,  which  I  muft  beg  him  to  repeat. 

CHARIDEMUS. 

I  befeech  you,  Hermippus,  do  not  aflt  me  to  go  any  farther :  I  meant 
only  to  tell  you  what  they  faid  ;  befides,  that  I  really  cannot  recoiled  all  that 
I  advanced  on  the  occafion  ;  it  is  eafier  to  remember  other  people’s  fpeeches 
than  one’s  own. 

H  E  R  M  I:P  P  U  S.. 

But  I  did  not  want  fo  much  to  hear  their’s  as  your’s;  this  was  my  aim, 
fr.om  the  beginning,  and  if  you  refufe  me,  all  you  have  done  hitherto  is  to 
no  purpofe  ;  1  beg,  therefore,  you  will  let  me  have,  the  whole  fpeech  as  you. 
promifed. 

CHARIDEMUS* 

You  had  better  fpare  me,  and  be  content  with  what  you  have;  however,, 
ns  you  are  fo  extremely  defirous  of  hearing  my.  fpeech,  thus  it  was 

“  Had  1  been  the  firft  fpcaker  in  praife  of  beauty,  I  fhould  undoubtedly 
have  flood  in  need  of  an  exordium  ;  but  as  I  come  after  others,  I  may  con- 
fuler  what  they  have  advanced  in  their  fpeeches  as  a  kind  of  procemium  to 
'  mine;  efpecially,  as  they  are  all  made  at  the  fame  time  and  place,  fo  that 
they  may  pafs  for  one  continued  oration,  of  which  each  takes  a  feparate 
part :  what  you  have  already  faid  might  be  pratf?  fuf^cient  fQr  any  other 
thing*,  but  on  this  fubjeCt  there  muft  always  remain-enough  unfaid,  to  employ 

the  tongues  of  thofe  who  come  after  us ;  it  will  ftill  afford  various  topics,. 

■ 

as  in  a  fertile  meadow,  there  are  always  frefh  flowers  to  attraft  the  eye  of.  the 
traveller,.  I  will  endeavour,  therefore,,  to  feled  fuch  arguments- as  may  beft 
illuftrate  it,  and  fpeak  as  briefly  as  poflible  in  praife  of  beauty.. 


Thofe 
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Thofe  whoeKcel  in  valour,  or  any  other  virtue,  unlefs  they  conciliate  our 
.afFeCfciens,  by  conferring  perpetual  obligations  onus>  aretgenerally  the  objects 
of  envy  and'hatred  ;  .but  by  the  beautiful -we  are  caught  at  firft  fight;  we 
^do  not  envy,  but  love  them  beyond  meafure,  worfliip  them  as  deities,  and 
are  never  tired  of  waiting  on  them  :•  there  is  more  pleafure  in  obeying  them, 
than  in  commanding  others,  and  the  more  injunctions  they  lay  upon,  the 
happier  do  they  make  .us.  With  regard  to  ; other  good  things,  when  we 
have  acquired  them>  .we  look.no  farther ;  -but- of  beauty  we  never  think  we 
have  enough  :  fhould  we  even  excel  the  *  fon  of  Aglaia,  who  came  with  the 
Grecians  againft  Troy,  or  the  fair  Hyacinthus,  or  the  Lacedaemonian  Nar- 
ciffus,  we  fliould  flill  be  afraid: that  one  yet  more  beautiful  might  arife,  and 
be  the  admiration  of  pofterity. 

v  *  ■ 

In  every  thing  beauty  is  the  great  ftandard  of  perfection,  which  all 
have  in  view  :  by  this  the  'general  forms  his  army,  the  orator  makes  his 
fpfcfcch,  the  painter* finifhes  his  picture;  beauty  is  the  great  end  of  all  :  and 
fo  it  is  alfo  in  all  thofe  things  which1  are  neceffary  and  convenient  to  us.  Mc- 
nelaus  did  not  fo  much  confult  ufefulnefs  as  beauty  in  his  palace,  but  endea¬ 
voured  to  (trike  the  eyes  of  all  with  admiration  at  their  firft  entrance  in  it, 
nor  was  he  difappointed  :  for  when  the  fon  of  Ulyfies  came  there,  in  fearch 
of  his  father,  he  fo  admired  the  fumptuoufnefs  and  beauty  of  it,  that  he 
faid  to  Pififtratus,  the  fon  of  Neftor,  f 

Such,  and  not  nobler,  in  the  realms  above. 

My  wonder  dictates,  is  the  dome  of  Jove ; 

His  father  alfo,  when  he  led  his  (hips  againft  Troy,  had  them  finely  painted, 
that  they  might  be  gazed  at :  all  the  arts,  in  fhort,  if  we  examine  them, 
will  be  found  to  aim  at  beauty,  as  their  great  and  principal  objeCt. 

It  is  the  J  beautiful,  moreover,  which  exalts  the  virtues,  which  adds 

*  Son  of  \  &fc.]  Nereus,  of  whom  Homer  fpeaks  thus, 

Nereus,  in  faultlefs  fliape  and  blooming  grace, 

The  lovelielt  youth  of  all  the  Grecian  race. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,  book  ii.  1.  Siy. 

■}*  Alluding  to  the  fpeech  of  Telemachus,  on  feeing  the  palace  of  Mcnelaus  at  Sparta.  See 
Pope’s  Homer’s  Odyfley,  book  iv.  1.  84. 

J  The  leant  if uU  ]  A  doftrine  which  is  at  large  illuflrated  by  Plato,  Cicero,  lord  Shaftelbury, 
and  many  others.  Surely  this  is  not  what  Gefner  calls  puerile  declamation,  but  the  work  of 
Lucian,  and  by  no  means  unworthy  of  him. 
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charms  to  juftice,  to  wifdom,  and  to  valour ;  it  is  this  which  makes  every 
thing  valuable,  and  without  which  it  is  mean  and  contemptible.  What  is 

t 

not  beautiful  we  call  bafe,  as  if,  where  beauty  is  not,  there  could  be  nothing 
worthy  of  admiration.  Thofe  who  ferve  tyrants  we  call  flatterers ;  and  thofe 
alone  who  pradtife  the  good  and  beautiful  do  we  admire  ;  to  thefe  we  give 
the  title  of  the  lovers  of  induftry,  and  beauty. 

Since  beauty,  therefore,  hath  fomething  in  it  fo  noble  and  divine,  that  it 
is  univerfally  fought  after,  and  univerfally  obeyed,  fhould  we  not  be  highly 
blameable,  if  we  did  not  all  endeavour  to  celebrate,  to  acquire,  and  to  pre- 
fexve  it  ?** 

Thus  did  I  fpeak  concerning  beauty,  omitting  a  number  of  things  which 
might  have  been  faid,  as  the  converfation  was  already  drawn  to  fo  great  a 

HERMIPPUS. 

Happy  were  you,  I  think,  to  be  prefent  at  fuch  a  one,  and  not  lefs  happy 
have  you  made  me  by  your  relation  of  it. 


NERO; 


N 


E 


R  O; 

OR,  THE 

I  S  T  H  M  US, 

A  DIALOGUE; 


The  Character  of  this  abfurd  Tyrant  was  too  fair  an  Object  of  ridicule ,  to  efcape  the 
Notice  of  Lucian,  who  has  given  us  two  or  three  Traits  of  him,  not  marked,  I 
believe ,  by  any  other  Author  .  The  Satire ,  though  Jhort ,  is  pointed  and  fever c ;  it 

was  rather  a  lucky  Circumfiance ,  therefore^  fur  our  Author ,  that  Nero  died  before 
it  was  publijhed .  Mof  of  the  Commentators  ajfert  that  this  Piece  was  not  written 

by  Lucian.  The  Reader  mujl  judge  for  himfelf 


MENECRATES  and  MUSONIUS. 


MENECRATES. 


# 

W’A  S  not  that  cutting  away  of  the  *  Ifthmus,  which  Nero,  they  fay\ 

certainly  intended,  a  defign  truly  Grecian  ? 


MUSONIUS. 

4 

He  had  ftill  greater  things  in  agitation,  Menecrates,  I  allure  you ;  he  was 
for  Ihortening  the  failors  voyage,  by  cutting  through  about  twenty  ftadia- 

MENECRATES. 

This  would  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the  commerce  both  of  the 
maritime  and  inland  cities :  the  latter,  you  know,  have  always  plenty,  when 
the  former  are  taken  care  of.  Pray,  Mufonius,  if  you  have  no  particular 
bufinefs,  give  us  an  account  of  this  expedition,  which  we  all  wifh  to  hear. 


MUSONIUS. 

That  I  will  with  all  my  heart;  nor  know  I  how  I  can  better  make  you 
amends,  for  coming  to  a  -}-*  fchool  fo  difagrecable  as  this. 

Know  then,  that  the  love  of  poetry  carried  Nero  into  Greece,  who  was  al- 


*  The  Iflhmus ]  Of  Corinth  ;  for  an  account  of  this  fcheme,  fee  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
book  iv.  chap.  4. 

f  A  fchool ,  Mufonius  the  philofopher  had  been  baniftaed  by  Nero,  and  is  fuppofed  to 

be  vifited  inperfon  by  Menecrates.  See  Philoftratus, 

ready 
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ready  firmly  perfuaded  that  the  Mufes  could  not  ling  Tweeter  than  himfelf ; 
his  ambition  was  to  be  crowned  for  his  verfes  at  the  Olympic  games,  the 
greateft  and  mod  honourable  feat  of  renown,;  as  to  the  Pythian,  he  thought 
they  more  properly  belonged  to  himfelf  than  to  Apollo,  who,  in  finging  and 
playing  on  the  harp,  was  by  -no  means  able  to  contend  with  him.  The 
Ifthmus  was  not  amongft  thofe  fchemes  which  he  had  premeditated,  but 


ma 


calling  to  mind  the  *  Grecian  king  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  who  divided  Eu¬ 
boea  from  Bceotiaby  the  Euripus;  and  that  Darius,  when,  he  went  againft  the 
Scythians,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Bofphorus,  not  forgetting  the  noble  exploit 
of  Xerxes  ;  add  to  this,  that  he  thought  the  making  fuch  a  communication 
would  be  a  high  treat  to  the  Grecians.  It  is  the  nature  of  tyrants,  however 
intoxicated  with  power,  to  be  fond  of  public  appiaiife.  Corning  out  of  his.t-ent, 
therefore  he  fun°-  a  hymn  to  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  with  afmall  ode  in  praife 
of  Melicerta  and  Leucothoe  :  then  receiving  a  golden  fpade  from  the  Gre¬ 
cian  prefident,  he  approached  towards  the  Ifthmus,  amongft  the  lhouts  and 
applaufes  of  the  multitude,  and  ftriking  the  earth  three  times,  he  exhorted 
thofe  to  whom  the  care  of  the' work  was  committed  to- go  on  with  it  as  fall  as 
poffible  ;  and  then  returned  to  Corinth,  thoroughly  fatisfied,  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  exceeded  all  the  labours  of  Hercdles  :  the  -ftony  and  more-labo¬ 
rious  parts  were  done  by  the.  Haves,  the  level,  and  eafy  fell  to  the  lot  of 
his  foldiCts ;  about  the  twelfth  day,  as  we  were  in  the  midft  of  our  work, 
a  rumour  was  fpread  that  the  emperor' had  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not 
have  it  done;  the  ^Egyptians,  it  was  faid,  had  meafured  the  height  of  the 
two  Teas,  and  difeoveted  that  one  Was  lower  than  the  other  j  they  were  afraid. 


overflowed  :  -but  the  wife 


Thales  himfelf,  who  had  the  defepeft  knowlege  of  nature,  wbuld  never  have 
difluaded  Nero  from  cutting  away  the  Ifthmus,  Which  he  h’ad  fet  bis  heart 
upon,  even  more  than  on  finging  in  public ;  it  was  an  infurredtion  of  the 
-Eaft,  and  the  attempt  of  -j-  Vindex,  to  eftablifh  a  commonwealth.  Which 
drove  him  out  of  Greece,  and  put  an  end  to  his  cutting  the  Ifthmus,  though 
he -talked  ridiculoufly  about  meafuring  the  two  Teas,  which,  to  toy  know- 
lege  were  both  of  an  equal  height ;  but  his  power  and  that  of  Rome  they 
-fay  is  falling  off,  as  you  heard  yefterday  from  the  tribune. 

•  Grecian  king,']  I  do  not  remember  that  this  circumftance  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  or  any 
other  author  now  extant. 


f  V index* ]  His  propraetor,  or  lieutenant  in  G aui.  Sec  Suetonius. 
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♦ 

M  E  N  E  C  R  A  T  E  S. 

Bijt  pray,  Mufonius,  fofurioufly  fond  as  he  is  of  mufic,  and  of  appearing 
a? the  Pythian and-Olympian  games,  what  fort  of  a  voice  has  he?  For  of 
thofe  who  heard  him  at  Lemnos,  fome  admired,,  and  fome  laughed  at  him. 

MUS  ONIUS. 

His  voice,  to  f^y  the  truth,  is  neither  admirable,  nor  contemptible,  nature 
has  endowed  him  with  a  very  tolerable  one ;  by  the  preffure  of  his  throat  it 
gives  a  deep  and  hollow  found,  fo  that  he  does  not  ring  but  roar  out  his 
fongs ;  when  he  does  not  truft  too  much  to  himfelf,  the  *  accompaniments 
fupport  him  ;  and  with  regard  to  melody,  fetting  his  fongs  well  to  the  lyre, 
and  keeping  time,  it  was  only  a  fliame  that  an  emperor  ftould  acquit  him¬ 
felf  fo  well  in  them  ;  but  when  he  pretended  to  imitate  the  great  matters, 
what  laughter  did  it  excite  amongft  the  fpedtators  !  though  woe  be  to  them 
that  fmiled  on  the  occafion  :  he  would  frequently  draw  in  his  breath,  ftand 
upon  his  tip -toes,  and  turn  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  man  upon  the 
rack;  then  would  his  face,  which  is  naturally  f  rofy,  become  quite  red  and 
fiery :  his  breath  is  Ihort  and  never  holds  out. 

MENECRATES, 

But  how  do  thofe  behave  who  contend  with  him,  do  they  always  acknow  * 
lege  his  fuperiority  in  the  art,  and  yield  to  him  ? 

M  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

9 

Juft  as  they  do  in  wreftling;  you  remember  the  tragedian  that  perifhed  at 
the  Ifthmian  games;  a  mufician  who  oppofed  him  would  be  in  equal 
danger. 

MENECRATES* 

How  was  that  ?  for  I  never  heard  the  ftory. 

M  U  S  O  N  I  ‘U  S. 

It  is  almoft  incredible  :  but  all  Greece  was  witnefs  to  it. 

There  is  a  law  forbidding  tragedy  or  comedy  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Ifth- 
mian  games ;  Nero,,  notwithftanding,  refolved  to  have  a  conteft  with  the 
tragedians.:  amongft  thofe  who  difputed-the  prize  with-  him  was  a  man  of 
Epirus,  who  had  an  excellent  voice,,  and  was  univerfally  admired  for  his 
afting,  fo  ambitious  was  he  of  gaining  the  crown,  that  he  would  not  give  it 
up  to  Nero  for,  lefs  than  ten  talents ;  this  exafperated  the  tyrant,  the  Epirot 

*  AccompanitncntsS\  Gr.  rovo i  rue  (pQoyycJv.  nnMotivtxri  rare v, 

•j*  Rofy. ]  Alluding  to  his  character  of  a  toper,  for  which,  we  are  told,  he  was  fo  eminently 
diitinguiihed,  as  inftead  of  Tiberius  Nero,  to  be  called  Biberius  Nero. 
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i  "  *  *  • 

was  heard  making  his  demand  behind  the  fcenes,  and  the  Grecians  highly 
applauding  him,  when  Nero  fent  one  of  his  *  adtors  and  commanded  him 
to  yield,  which  he  refufed,  and  made  a  noife  amongft  the  people,  where¬ 
upon  Nero  ordered  his  own  adtors  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  ftage,  as  more  fit 
for  it;  thefe  men  had  ivory  tablets  in  their  hands,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
pointed  like  daggers,  with  which  fattening  the  Epirot  to  the  next  pillar, 
they  cut  his  throat. 

MENECRATES. 

By  fuch  a  horrid  adt,  committed  in  the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  did  he  then 
gain  the  prize  ? 

M  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

This  was  a  mere  trifle,  for  a  young  man  who  flew  his  own  mother  :  what 
wonder  was  it  that  he  fhould  take  away  the  life  of  a  tragic  player,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  filence  the  Pythian  oracle,  and  flop  the  mouth  of  Apollo  him- 
felf!  though  the  Pythian  placed  him  amongft  the  Oreftes’s,  and  Alcmseon's, 
who,  by  the  murthcr  of  their  mothers  gained  a  kind  of  glory,  as  it  was  done 
to  revenge  their  fathers  ;  but  this  tyrant  had  no  fuch  excufe  to  plead,  though 
he  thought  himfclf  fo  much  injured  by  the  oracle,  which  did  not  fay  half  fo 

much  of  him  as  he  defcrved. 

But  what  fhip  is  this  coming  in  ?  It  feems  to  bring  fome  good  news;  the 
men  have  garlands  on  their  heads,  which  is  a  happy  omen.  Somebody 

flretches  out  his  hands  from  the  deck,  bids  us  be 

* 

not  miftaken,  fays,  Nero  is  dead. 

MENECRATES. 

It  is  fo  ;  I  hear  him  plainer  as  he  comes  towards  the  Ihore. 

M  U  S  O  N  I  U  S. 

Thanks  to  the  gods !  a  happy  event. 

9 

MENECRATES. 

No  more  of  that :  J  fpeak  not  evil,  as  the  proverb  fays,  of  the  dead. 

Aflors.']  Gr.  tiiftriones.  Adolefcentulos,  fays  Suetonius,  cqueftris  ordinis,  &:qum- 

que  amphius  millia  e  plebe  robuttillinia;  juventutis  undique  elegit,  qui  divifi  in  facfliones  plau- 
fuum  genera  condifcerent,  &c. 

Hi  quidem,  fays  the  commentator,  plaufuum  vTroa^roc^  fuere. 
f  Orejles’s')  See  Suetonius’s  Life  of  Nero,  c.  39. 

£  Speak  not ,  &3V.]  De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum.  A  trite  and  foolifti  maxim  ;  as,  without 
proper  reftri&ions,  a  compliance  with  it  may  be  attended  with  many  bad  confequences,  and  tend 
to  make  men  carelefs  of  their  behaviour  in  life,  and  little  concerned  for  the  future  confequences 
of  it. 


of  good  chear,  and  if  I  am 
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TO  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  THE  REVEREND 

Mr.  MARSHAL, 

XICAR  OF  CHARING,  KENT, 

AND  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PRIESTS  OF  THE  GODDESS  GOUT, 

*  * 

THIS  PIECE  IS  HUMBLY  INSCRIBED  BY 


THE  TRANSLATOR. 


TRAGOPOD  AGRA* 

O  R, 

* 

The  GOUT-TRAGEDY. 

^  • 


This  is  a  Kind  of  Dramatic  Interlude ,  or  Mock-Heroic  Poem,  containing  a  fine  bur - 
lefque  Imitation  of  the  Greek  Tragedians,  together  with  a  mofi  fpritely  and  fever  e 
Satire  on  the  Empirics  of  his  Time ,  who ,  like  the  boafiing  Pretenders  of  our 
own ,  were  perpetually  finding  out  Cures  for  a  Dijlemper  which  the  Expe¬ 
rience  of  Ages  had  already  proved  to  be  incurable*  The  Dramatis  Personae 
are ,  a  Gouty  Man ,  a  Chorus  of  Priefis ,  all  labouring  under  the  fame  Dif order , 
and  attendant  on  Gout,  who  is  introduced  as  a  Goddcfs ,  with  her  Agents ,  or  Tor¬ 
mentors ,  bringing  in  tzvo  unfortunate  Quack  DoSlors ,  whom  they  had  feized,  and 
whom  Jhe  punifioes  according  to  their  Deferts .  The  whole  is  fo  well  zvritten ,  and 
with  fuch  infinite  Humour ,  that ,  with  all  the  Difadv ant ages  of  a  Tranflation ,  I 
defy  any  gouty  Man ,  if  the  Fit  is  coming  on,  to  read  it  without  trembling,  or,  if  it 
is  going  off,  without  laughing . 

As  the  Original  is  in  mofi  excellent  Verfe,  it  was  impojjible  to  do  juftice  to  the 
Author  in  a  profe  Tranflation  of  it,  I  have  therefore  attempted  a  poetical  one . 


GOUTY  MAN. 


ONA  M  E  for  ever  fad,  abhorr’d  of  heav’n. 

Parent  of  groans,  from  dark  Cocytus  fprung. 

Immortal  Gout  !  in  gloomy  Erebus, 

Vot.lI.  4  E 


i 


*  Whom 
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Whom  erft  *  Megsera,  dreadful  Fury,  bore; 

And  from  her  poifon’d  breafts  Aleftho  fed  : 

What  daemon  fraught  with  malice  fent  thee  forth 
To  range  o’er  wretched  earth,  and  plague  mankind  ? 

If  mortals,  for  their  crimes  committed  here. 

Are  doom’d  to  fuffer  in  the  realms  below,  « 

Why  offer  Tantalus  th’  elufive  wave. 

Why  torture  poor  Ixion  with  his  wheel. 

Or  bid  the  wretched  Sifyphus  uproll 
The  ftill-revolving  (tone?  Confign’d  to  thee. 

And  to  thy  tendon-racking  pangs,  the  guilty 
Had  mourn’d  a  heavier  punifhment, — Alas  ! 

How  is  the  dry  and  wither’d  body  torn 
By  cenfelefs  agonies  !  from  head  to  foot 
With  loathfome  poifon  fill’d,  that  pent  within 

s 

Adds  double  mis’ry,  whilft  thy  tyrant  force 
W rithcs  my  full  veins,  and  flops  up  ev’ry  pore ; 

The  fiery  mifchicf  thro’  my  bowels  runs. 

And  with  its  flames  confumes  my  trembling  flefh. 

Ev’n  fo,  thro’  ^Etna’s  hoarfe-refounding  caves. 

Or  where  Sicilia’s  burning  rocks  o’erhang 
The  narrow  fea,  in.fpiry  wreaths  burfts  forth. 

The  never-ceafing  flame  thou  ^  curelefs  ill! 

How  vain  the  pow’r  of  med’cine  to  affuage. 

Or  mitigate  thy  wrath,  alas !  how  vain 
Our  foolifh  hopes,  but  flatt’ring  to  deceive  ! 

CHORUS* 

Whilft  on  §  Cybele’s  facred  hill. 

The  Phrygians  altars  raife^ 

And  Dindymus  with  raptures  fill 

To  beauteous  Artis’ praife,  On 

*  Megara.]  Gout  is  bom  of  one  of  the  Furies,  and  fuckled  with  poifonous  milk  by  another; 
nothing  can  be  more  itrong  and  poignant  than  this  whole  defcription  of  her. 

•j*  jfocfc.]  Scylla  and  Chary bdis. 

+  Curelefs.']  Tollere  nodofam  nefeit  medicina  podagram.  Ovid; 

§  Cybele.~\  The  mother  of  the  gods,  who,  we  are  told,  fell  in  love  with  Attis,  a  beautiful 
boy,  whom  Ihe  made  one  of  her  priefts,  and  enjoined  him  chaftity,  or  rather,  as  we  may  fup 
pofe,  conftancy  toherfelf:  he  proved,  however,  a  naughty  boy,  and  being  falfe  to  her,  fhe 

ftruck 
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Oa  Tmolus’  lofty  heights,  whilft:  Lydians  ling 
To  the  loud  harp,  and  celebrate  their  king ; 

The  *  Corybantes  maddening  train. 

Their  Cretan  meafures  found, 

Chaunting  their  Evoes  o’er  the  plain. 

To  Bacchus  dancing  round, 

Whilft  the  hoarfe  trumpet’s  clangor,  from  afar. 

To  dreadful  battle  wakes  the  god  of  war  ; 

Gout,  all-pow’rful  goddefs,  we 
Solemn  dirges  ling  to  thee. 

When  firft,  by  genial  zephyrs  fann’d. 

The  trees  their  early  buds  expand. 

When  tender  blades  of  grafs  appear. 

And  jocund  fpring  leads  on  the  year; 

Whilft  Philomela,  all-night  long. 

Repeats  her  melancholy  fong  ; 

And  'f-  Progne  mourns,  in  tender  ftrain> 

Her  nuptials  fad,  her  Itys  flain. 

We  at  thy  Ihrine,  with  groans  and  bitter  cries, 

All-pow’rful  gout !  thy  orgies  folemnize. 

GOUTY  MAN. 

O  crutch  !  thou  beft  reliever  of  my  pain. 

My  third  kind  foot,  fupport  thefe  tott’ring  fteps, 

Diredt  my  path,  and  once  more  let  me  tread 
The  folid  earth;  rouze,  wretch,  thy  torpid  limbs, 

Leave  thy  dark  room,  and  melancholy  couch. 

For  the  fun’s  genial  ray  ;  ftep  forth,  and  breathe 
The  wholefome  air  :  full  fifteen  tedious  days 
Have  I  been  pent  within  the  difmal  gloom 
Of  a  lick  chamber,  from  the  chearful  light 
Of  Phoebus  long  excluded,  and  confin’d 

ftruck  Kim  with  madnefs;  he  was,  notwithftanding,  after  his  death,  worfliipped  with  her  on 
mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia. 

#  The  Corylantes  ]  Minifters  or  priefls  of  Rhea,  in  Crete. 

4  Progne. 3  Married  unfortunately  to  Tereusking  of  Thrace,  and  afterwards  changed  into  a 
fwallow.  See  Ovid’s  Met.  book  vi, 

4  E  2  To 
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OR, 

To  the  rough  horrors  of  an  *  unmade  bed  : 

Fain  would  I  reach  the  door;  but  iny  flow  limbs 

*  . 

Refufe  their  aid  :  do  thou,  my  active  foul. 

Urge  on  the  lazy  load ;  for  he  who  would. 

But  cannot  move,  muft  fink  into  the  grave. 

But  who  are  thefe  with  f  elder  chaplets  crowned. 

Who  on  their  cruthes  lean  ?  They  are  not  thine, 

O  Peean  Phoebus  !  for  no  laurel  boughs 
Their  temples  wreath  ;  nor  do  they  chaunt  to  Bacchus 
The  feftive  lay,  for  on  their  brows  no  leaves 
Of  ivy  twine ;  fay,  gentle  guefts,  what  god 
Claims  the  fair  tribute  of  your  welcome  fong  ? 

CHORUS. 

Say,  what  art  thou  ?  for  by  that  hobbling  gait. 

And  X  ftrong  fupporter,  we  fhou’d  call  thee  prieft 
Of  that  unconquer’d  deity,  whom  we 
Ourfelves  adore. 

GOUTY  MAN. 

Can  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  am 
Be  worthy  of  your  goddefs’s  attention  ? 

CHORUS. 

To  briny  §  Nereus’s  tender  care. 

Was  Cyprian  Venus  giv’n. 

When  gliding  through  the  ambient  air. 

She  left  her  native  heav’n ; 

Whilft  Tethys  nourilh’d,  with  unceafing  love. 

The  white-arm’d  confort  of  Olympic  Jove, 


'  Unmade .]  Gr.  "Ewcas  tv  ar$*>r ow* 

•j-  Elder.~\  Gr.  Axr fambuci,  quia,  fays  the  commentator,  fambuci  folia  £o>j0*t. 

lAtrcc  raoftia  n  rpaye»y,  according  to  Diofcorides,  And  becaufe  alfo  fambuci  tenerrima 

folia,  cum  pari  pondere  radicum  plantaginis,  fuillaque  axungiae  veteris  contrita  fuba&aque 
podagricos  dolores  pradentaneo  auxilio  m ulcere  fcribuntur  a  Matthiolo, -—Remember,  my  good 
learned  readers,  this  infallible  Recipe  for  the  gout. 

%  Strong .]  Alluding  to  his  crutch,  which  Lucian  humoroufly  ftyle9  his  thirds oot. 

§  Nereusd]  Alluding  to  the  old  fable  of  Venus  fpringing  from  the  froth  of  the  fea. 
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Her  birth,  great  Jupiter,  to  thee. 

And  to  thy  brain’s  prolific  throes. 

The  war-exciting  deity, 

Minerva,  virgin  goddefs,  owes. 

Our  happier  miftrefs  great  *  Ophion  bore 
In  his  foft  arms,  when,  chaos  now  no  more, 

Frefh  rofe  the  fun,  and  with  refulgent  ray, 

Difpers’d  the  gloom,  and  lit  up  chearful  day. 

Then  firft  great  Gout  appear’d,  from  Clotho  fprung, 

% 

Whilft  at  her  birth  the  joyful  welkin  fung. 

All  heav’n  was  pleas’d,  ev’n  griefly  Pluto  fmil’d. 

The  wealthy  god,  and  nurs’d  the  darling  child. 

GOUTY  MAN. 

What  facred  marks  diftinguiih  thofe  who  wait 
On  this  all-pow’rful  deity,  her  priefts 
Selefted  ? 

CHORUS. 

We  pour  forth  no  myftic  blood 
Before  her  altars,  nor  in  knotted  wreaths 
Bind  up  our  hair,  nor  yield  our  naked  back 
To  painful  ftripes,  nor  feed  on  the  raw  flefh 
Of  bulls  ;  but  when  the  fmiling  fpring  puts  forth 
His  elder  buds,  and  the  fhrill  black-bird  fings. 

Then  doth  our  goddefs  on  her  facred  train, 

Inflidt  the  deep-felt  wound  that  pierces  fore 

Through  wrift,  foot,  ankle,  fhin-bone,  fhoulders,  arms, 

Neck,  head,  hips,  hands,  thighs,  back,  and  ev’ry  part 
Pricks,  tears,,  confumes,  burns,  poifons,  and  devours. 

GOUTY  MAN. 

Then  am  I,  goddefs,  thy  true  prieft,  which  yet 
I  knew  not :  come,  propitious  deity  ! 

Here  let  me  join  thy  followers,  here  perform 
The  rites  to  thee,  and  hymn  the  folemn  fong. 


*  Ophion .3  To  raife  the  dignity  and  confequence  of  his  goddefs,  Lucian  carries  back  her 
birth  to  the  remoteft  period  of  antiquity,  and  makes  her  coeval  with  Ophion,  who  was  fuppofed 
to  exift  before  Saturn. 
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CHORUS. 

Be  hufli’d,  ye  winds,  and  heav’n  ferene  ; 

For,  lo  !  the  *  bed-admiring  queen 
Approaches  !  on  her  crutches,  fee. 

She  comes ;  hail,  powerful  deity  ! 

Accept  the  pray’rs  of  thy  devoted  train. 

Smile,  goddefs  kind,  and  mitigate  our  pain. 

Enter  GODDESS  GOUT. 

GOUT. 

What  mortal  knows  not  me  ?  11  n conquer’d  Gout, 

Great  queen  of  pain,  whom  not  the  reeking  blood 
Of  many  a  vidtim  on  the  altars  (lain, 

Nor  richeft  incenfe,  nor  the  votive  gifts. 

O’er  the  proud  temples  hung,  can  e’er  affuagc, 

Nor  mighty  Paean’s  felf,  with  all  his  herbs 
Medicinal,  nor  Phoebus’s  fkilful  fon. 

Great  ATculapius,  can  fubdue :  fince  man 
Was  firft  created,  hath  he  rafhly  ftrove. 

But  ftrove  in  vain,  with  ev’ry  fruitlefs  art 
To  check  my  conquefts,  and  elude  my  pow’r. 

Whilft  fome  their  plantane,  and  their  fmallage  bring. 

Lettuce,  or  purflane,  hore-hound,  nettles  (harp, 

Fen-gather*d  lentiles,  or  the  Perfian  weed. 

Leeks,  fcailions,  poppies,  hen-bane,  or  the  rind 
Of  ripe  pomgranate,  frankincenfe,  and  flea-wort. 

The  root  of  potent  hellebore,  or  nitre; 

Some  fteep’d  in  wine,  the  hufks  of  beans  prefcribe, 

Or  fpawn  of  frogs,  a  fov’reign  cataplafm. 

Carrot,  or  pimpernel,  or  barley  flour. 

Or  gall  of  cyprefs  tree,  the  healing  dung 
Of  mountain-goat,  or  ftill  more  fetid  man, 

*  Bed- admiring.]  Gr.  K tovo%aptf9  lecto  gaudens,  an  excellent  epithet, 

1 '  Pimpernel*]  Gr.  KoA^a^axov,  which  I  can  make  nothing  of,  there  being,  as  my  learned 
friend  Sir  George  Baker  obferved  to  me,  no  fuch  Greek  word  ;  he  was,  therefore,  of  opinion, 
that  the  true  reading  here,  mull  be  xeATvo^io*,  and  the  rather,  as  he  judicioufly  remarked  to  me, 
becaufe  Paullus  has  a  medicine  for  the  gout,  which  he  calls  &cikq?&oo{iv. 


Cole- 
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Colewort,  or  gypfum,  or  the  well-ground  fand 
Of  *  Afia’s  pow’rful  ftone,  with  bean-flour  mix’d. 

Others,  fagacious  tribe,  call  in  the  aid 
Of  weafels,  toads,  hysenas,  ruddocks,  flags. 

And  foxes  :  ev’ry  metal,  and  the  tears 
Diftiird  of  ev’ry  tree  -,  bones,  nerves,  and  fkins 
Of  ev’ry  beaft,  milk,  urine,  marrow,  blood. 

A  potion  fome  of  four  ingredients,  fome 
Of  fev’n  or  eight  prefer,  fome  oft  repeat 
The  facred  bitter;  fome  to  the  pure  fpring 

Medicinal,  whilft  others  truft  to  charms. 

And  -f  incantations,  which  the  wand’ring  Jew 
Hath  ever  ready  for  his  gaping  throng. 

Mean  time  I  laugh,  and  £  bid  the  fools  go  weep. 
Who  mock  me  thus,  and  but  incenfe  my  rage ; 
Whilft  to  the  humble,  who  oppofe  me  not, 

Tm  ever  mild  and  gentle  ;  my  true  prieft 
Muft  curb  his  tongue,  be  chearful  and  ferene. 

With  merry  tale  and  jeft  ftill  jocund  be. 

As  to  the  §  baths  they  lead  him,  will  divert 
Th’  affembled  throng,  and  is  by  all  admir’d. 

I  am  that  ||  Ate,  whom  great  Homer  fings. 

Who  from  the  head  down  to  the  tender  foot 


*  AfiaJ]  The  lapis  Aflicus.  Ex  Alio  lapide,  fays  Diofcorides,  lit  podagris  cataplafma  cum 
fab  as  lomento. 

f  Incantations .]  Pindar  tells  us,  that  ASfculapius  fometimes  made  ufe  of  thefe,  and  Homer 
informs  us,  that  when  Ulyfles  was  wounded  by  a  boar, 

y  CCt(Jt,0C  K&CUK9 

%  Bid)  Gr.  TavToK  •BUM  ^vyoj,  exa£tly  fimilar  to  that  line  of  Horace : 

Difcipularum  inter  jubeo  plurare  cathedras. 

§  Baths .]  The  ancient  phyficians,  we  fee,  as  well  as  the  modern,  fent  their  gouty  patients 
to  Bath. 


il  Ate. ]  The  goddefs  of  Vengeance,  thus  deferibed  by  Homer,. 

Not  on  the  ground  that  haughty  Fury  treads,. 

But  prints  her  lofty  footfteps  on  the  heads 
Of  mighty  men,  inflicting  as  (he  goes, 

Long-feftring  wounds,  inextricable  woes. 

See  Pope’s  Homer’s  Iliad,,  book  xix.  1.  95^ 
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Of  wretched  mortals  pierce,  and  therefore  call’d 
Podagra  :  hafte,  my  faithful  priefts,  prepare 
Th  :  facred  hymn,  and  celebrate  my  praife. 

CHORUS. 

Relentlefs  goddefs,  virgin  deity  ! 

With  Adamantine  heart  !  behold,  to  thee 
We  bend.  O  pow’r  invincible,  give  ear. 

And  liften  to  thy  humble  fuppliant’s  pray’r  ! 

Even  the  great  almighty  Jove, 

Who  darts  the  lightning  from  above. 

Will  lay  his  forked  terrors  by. 

And  {hake  with  fear  when  thou  art  nigh. 

Old  ocean  roars  beneath  thy  tort’ring  pain, 

And  Pluto  trembles  in  his  dark  domain. 

*  Bandage-loving,  couch-frequenting, 

Knee-afRidting,  bone-tormenting, 

Race-impeding,  foot-fole-burning, 

'f  Peftle-hating,  ankle-turning. 

Humbly,  lo  !  we  bend  to  thee, 

Unconquerable  deity  i 

Enter  MESSEN  GER,  bringing  in  with  him  Two  Quack  Debtors* 

MESSENGER. 

Hail !  honour’d  an iftrefs !  for  in  happy  hour 

Thou  com’ft,  and  no  unwelcome  news  I  bring  5 
For  know,  obedient  to  thy  great  beheft, 

I  rang’d  the  cities  round,  and  every  houfe 
With  flow  but  willing  feet  have  vifited. 

To  mark  if  any  mortal  cou’d  be  found. 

Who  wou’d  not  own  thy  pow’r,  which  all  confefs’d, 

Thefe  two  alone  excepted,  impious  pair  ! 

Who  loud  harangu’d  the  populace,  and  fwore 

*  Bandage-loving.']  Gr.  Thefe  compound  epithets,  which  I  have  tranflated 

literally,  are  incomparable. 

f  PcJUe-hating.]  $vy,o$<&at9  pHtilli  timene.  Quia,  fays  the  commentator,  tinnitus  ex 
piftilli  in  mortario  collifione  podagris  permoleftus.  This  is  a  whimiical  reafon,  as  it  fuppofes 
ihe  patient  to  be  always  within  hearing  of  the  mortar. 


Thou 
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Thovi  wert  not  worthy  of  refpeft  or  honour, 

<1 

Nor  hadft.  dominion  o'er  the  lives  of  men. 

Wherefore  with  all  due  fpeed,  in  five  days  time. 

Not  iefs  than  two  long  ftadia  have  I  travelled. 

And  brought  them  hither. 

GOUT. 

Swifteft  mefienger. 

Well  haft  thou  flown ;  but  fay,  through  what  rough  ways 
Have  thy  fwath'd  feet  been  dragg'd  ? 

MESSENGER. 

Efcap'd  the  danger 

Of  five  bad  ftaves,  whofe  timbers  ihook  beneath  me. 

On  a  hard  road  whofe  flinty  pavement  tore 
My  tender  feet,  I  traveled  long ;  then  funk 
Into  a  flipp’ry  path,  and  often  dragg'd 
My  weary'd  footfteps  through  the  clay  and  mire. 

Till  fvveat  bedew'd  my  limbs :  at  length  I  came 
To  a  broad  way,  which,  far  more  fmooth  than  fafe. 
Perplex'd  me  fore,  where  chariots,  coaches,  carts 
Of  ev’ry  kind,  on  every  fide  fo  prefs’d. 

That  fcarce  cou'd  I  avoid  their  rapid  wheels. 

For,  well  thou  know'ft,  thy  priefts  can  feldom  run. 

GOUT. 

Well  haft  thou  done,  my  trufty  friend,  and  well 
Shalt  by  thy  miftrefs  be  rewarded  for  it. 

From  this  time  forth,  for  three  whole  years,  thy  pains 
I  will  abate  ;  they  ftiall  be  light,  and  borne 
With  eafe. — But,  what  are  you  ?  by  gods  and  men 
Detefted  ;  impious  flaves,  who  dare  oppofe 
My  pow'r  invincible  :  fay,  know  ye  not. 

That  I  have  conquer'd  ev'n  Saturnian  Jove,  v 
Subdu'd  unnumber'd  heroes  ?  mighty  Priam, 

From  me  was  called  *  Podarces,  by  this  hand. 

Great  Peleus's  fon,  the  fam'd  Achilles,  fell  ; 

5Twas  I,  and  not  his  fall  from  Pegafus, 


That 

This 


*  podarccs.]  rio^xif,  pedibus  ceter  j  Quafi  per  antiphrafin,  fays  the  commentator, 
ia  a  kind  of  pun  not  intelligible  to  the  Engiifti  reader. 

*  Achilles.’]  Alluding  to  the  (lory  of  his  being  dipped  in  the  Styx  by  his  mother  Thetis,  and 
rendered  invulnerable  in  every  part  but  the  foot,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  wounded  by  Pari* 

Vol.  II.  4  F  and 


5«6  T  R  A  G  O  P  O  D  A  G  R  A;  or. 

That  kill’d  the  brave  *  Bellerophon  :  by  Gout 
The  royal  Theban,  Oedipus,  was  llain. 

And  Plifthenes,  and  J Poean’s  haplefs  fon, 

Who  led  the  Grecian  fleet,  Theffalia’s  king. 

And  Ithaca’sy  §  Laertes’  godlike  fon. 

Whom  not  the  fpine  of  pois’nous  turtle  flew. 

But  Gout’s  more  certain  ftroke.  An  equal  fate 
You  may  expert,  and  worthy  of  your  crime. 

PHYSICIAN* 

We  are  of  Syria,  from  Damafcus,  urg’d 
By  cruel  hunger  and  fore  poverty. 

We  roam  o’er  earth  and  fea,  a  wretched  pair. 

And  hither  have  we  brought  this  precious  ointment, 

Which  our  dear  father  did  bequeath  unto  us. 

This  grand  fpecific,  cure  of  ev’ry  ill. 

GODDESS. 

What  ointment,  villains  ?  how  is  it  prepar’d  ? 

PHYSICIAN. 

That,  bound  by  oath,  we  never  muft  reveal; 

Our  father,  on  his  death-bed,  did  enjoin  usd? 

Ne’er  to  unfold  the  fecret  of  this  great  *L‘'  ' 

This  potent  med’cine,  which  defies  thy  ra-  ’ 

GODDESS. 

Is  there  on  earth  a  pow’r  that  can  fubdue 

Unconquerable  Gout?  audacious  flaves. 

To  brave  me  thus  !  but  foon  fhall  it  be  known 
Which  is  the  ftrongeft,  or  your  boafted  ointment. 

Or  my  envenom’d  dart;  ye  minifters 

Of  vengeance,  come  ;  approach,  my  faithful  friends. 

My  fierce  tormentors,  fellow-labourers, 

and  pede  captus,  feized  by  the  foot :  Lucian  intimates,  therefore,  that  it  was,  in  truth,  the 
gout,  and  not,  as  reported,  Paris,  that  killed  him. 

*  Bellerophon .]  Who  fell  off  Pegafus,  broke  his  thigh,  and  went  lame  erer  after:  fuch  is 
the  common  report ;  but  Lucian  tells  us,  it  was  nothing  but  the  gout. 

+  Oedipus  ]  Gr.  OioWtf*,  another  pun,  or  play  upon  the  name. 

+  Pecans ,  £sV.]  Philodtetes,  who  was  bit  by  a  ferpent  in  the  ifland  of  Chryfa,  and  continued 
lame,  for  many  years,  at  Lemnos.  See  the  famous  tragedy  of  Sophocles  on  this  fubjedt.  After 
all,  we  learn  from  Lucian,  that  this  alfo  was  nothing  but  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

§  Laertes ,  fee.]  Ulyfles,  who  was  llain  byTelegonus;  his  fon  by  Calypfo.  See  Homer’s 
OdylTey, 
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With  this  my  feftive  Bacchanalian  train, 

Hafte,  and  perform  my  dread  commands  ;  do  thou. 

With  painful  twinges  pierce  their  tender  feet. 

Seize  thou  the  knotted  wrift,  and  thou  the  hand  ; 

To  you,  my  trufty  agents,  I  commit 

Their  arms,  joints,  knees,  and  thighs ;  go,  bind  them  fall, 
'  And  torture  with  variety  of  pain. 


TORMENTORS. 

Great  queen,  thy  orders  are  obey'd  :  behold  ! 

Yonder  they  lie,  their  agonizing  limbs 

Stretch'd  on  the  ground,  they  groan  beneath  our  torments. 


GODDESS. 

How  fares  your  med’eine  now.  My  noble  guefts  ? 
If  it  fucceeds,  and  can  oppofe  my  pow'r, 

I  bid  adieu  to  earth  ;  henceforth  conceal'd. 

In  the  dark  womb  of  Tartarus  profound 
Content  to  hide  my  ignominious  head. 

PHYSICIAN. 

We  have  apply’d  our  ointment,  but  in  vain  : 

For,  oh  !  I  die,  he  fatal  fhaft  fwift  runs 
Through  ev'r  n  :  not  the  red  bolt  of  Jove, 

Nor  the  rough  furp^of  the  tempeftuous  fea. 

Nor  rapid  whirlwind's  force,  can  equal  thine  ; 

'Tis  the  keen  tooth  of  hungry  Cerberus, 

The  viper's  poifon,  or  *  th' envenom'd  ihirt 
Of  the  fell  Centaur  :  O  !  have  mercy,  pow'r 

Invincible  !  no  mortal  remedy 

Can  mitigate  thy  pangs  ;  thou  reign'ft  fupremc 

O'er  all,  and  we,  with  all,  confefs  thy  fway. 


GODDESS. 

Ceafe,  my  tormentors,  punilh  them  no  more ; 
They  do  repent,  and  we  forgive :  henceforth 
Let  mortals  learn,  that  we  alone  defy 
The  pow'r  of  med'eine,  and  unconquer'd  ftill. 
By  human  art,  or  human  force,  remain. 

W  iwuenom'd^  Nec  munus  humeria  efficacis  Herculis 

Exarlit  seftuolius.  Hor 


5®  8 


TRAGOPODAGRA,  See. 

* 

CHORUS. 

*  In  vain,  of  old,  the  rafh  Salmoneus  ftrove 
To  imitate  the  thunder  from  above  ; 

Transfix’d  he  lies  beneath  the  bolts  of  Jove. 

Marfyas  no  more  with  great  Apollo  vies, 

But  vanquifh’d  yields  the  long-contefted  prize 
Beneath  an  humbler  form,  by  pride  betray’d. 

Still  fpins,  unpity’d,  the  X  Moeonian  maid  ; 

Whilft  Niobe,  fad  mother,  doom’d  to  moan 
Her  haplefs  lot,  and  num’rous  offspring  gone. 

Laments  her  crime  in  ever-weeping  flone. 

Such  is  the  wretched  fate  that  muft  attend 
On  impious  mortals,  who  with  gods  contend. 

Gout !  O  hear  thy  fuppliants  pray’r. 

Us,  thy  conftant  vot’ries,  fpare ; 

Short  and  eafy  be  our  pain. 

Let  us  feel  our  feet  again  ! 

§  Hard  is  the  lot  of  mortals  here  below  ; 

But  we  fome  intervals  of  comfort  know. 

For  ufe  and  patience  leffen  ev’ry  woe. 

Ceafe,  then,  my  fellow-fufFrers,  to  complain. 

For  the  kind  goddefs  may  relieve  our  pain  : 

Mean  time,  be  chearful,  blith,  and  gay. 

And  let  us  laugh  our  pains  away  ; 

This,  this,  my  friends,  is  fuited  to  our  ftate. 

And  this  alone  can  footh  the  rigour  of  our  fate. 


*  In  •vain.']  This  laft  long  of  the  Chorus  is  not  more  remarkable  for  true  .humour,  than 
for  its  lingular  propriety.  To  raife  the  character  of  his  heroine,  the  goddefs  Gout,  Lucian 
here  makes  her  attendants  enumerate  the  moll  celebrated  inftances  of  human  ralhnefs,  feverely 
punifhed  for  contending  with  divine  power.  Very  few  of  the  tragic  Chorufles  in  iEfchylus,  So¬ 
phocles,  or  Euripides,  are  fo  well  adapted  to  the  fubjecSt. 

Marjyas.}  Who  was  flea’d  alive  for  attempting  to  play  upon  the  flute  with  Apollo. 

\  Moeonian  Mail.}  Arachne,  turned  into  a  fpider,  for  contending  with  Minerva.  See  Ovid*s 
Metamorphofes,  b.  vi. 

§  Hard  is  the  fatey  The  original  is  a  parody  on  fome  lines  in  the  Andromache  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

F  I  N  '  I  S.  . 


